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PREFACE. 


The Yearbook for 1902 is slightly more bulky than its predecessors. 
It is satisfactory to note, however, that this result is due not to an 
increase in the length of the articles contributed but to continued 
expansion in the Department work—the multiplication of the branches 
of work which should be represented in the pages of the Yearbook. 
As a matter of fact, the 37 articles which form the bulk of the volume 
will average fewer pages than those in any former Yearbook. These 
take up 534 pages, being an average of a little over 14 pages to an 
article. The corresponding portion of the Yearbook for 1901 aggre- 
gated 492 pages, containing 33 articles, averaging 15 pages; while the 
corresponding figures for the Yearbooks for 1900 and 1899 were, 
respectively, 552 pages, 31 articles, averaging nearly 18 pages, and 
593 pages, 26 articles, averaging nearly 23 pages. 

It has been impossible in the general effort at reduction to apply it 
equally to the first part of the Yearbook, which, in compliance with 
the law requiring the inclusion in each Yearbook of a ‘‘ general report 
oi the operations of the Department,” consists of the Secretary’s 
Annual Report. This record unavoidably expands in some proportion 
to the continued growth of the Department and the extension of its 
work along numerous new lines. 

The number of plates (87) is the same as in 1900 and slightly less 
than in 1901, though in view of the increase in the number of articles 
the reduction is proportionately greater than the actual number shows. 
In accordance with the general policy of reduction, the illustrations 
have been carefully restricted to such as are deemed necessary to 
increase the usefulness of the work and to assist the reader to a full 
and satisfactory understanding of the text. 

As far as the nature of the subjects discussed would permit, the mat- 
ter has been presented in language as little technicalas possible. Both 
in the nature of the articles presented and in the manner of their pres- 
_ entation the prevailing idea kas been that of practical utility. This 
must evidently be the keynote in the preparation of a publication 
designed to reach such a vast number of readers as an edition of haif 
_ amillion copies gratuitously distributed is likely to secure. 
i. 3 


4 PREFACE. 


The Appendix shows no appreciable reduction from last year, though 
less by over 10 per cent than in 1900. Its purpose to supply a com- 
pendium of information useful to all persons interested in agriculture 
has been kept in yiew in its preparation, and so far as possible every- 
thing not deemed essential to this end has been carefully eliminated. 
The Appendix contains the usual list of names and post-offices of 
persons prominent in agricultural work in all its branches. It pre- 
sents some views of agricultural progress in several directions and 
a statement of public lands open for settlement. It is believed that 
any person anxious to obtain information concerning agricultural 
matters not covered in the Yearbook will find in the lists: given the 
names of persons who can supply it. 

The statistical tables with which the Appendix closes present the 
production, prices, and movement of the principal crops and farm 
animals, and the deficiency occurring in these figures last year is now 
supplied, making comparisons again possible. 

A very considerable amount of space is necessarily taken up by the 
Index, a most important feature in a work of this kind, to which 35 
or 40 pages are usually devoted. 

Reference having been made to the size of the edition and the gra- 
tuitous distribution, it should be explained here that the small quota 
assigned to the Department for its use (only 6 per cent of the whole 
edition) precludes any possibility of miscellaneous distribution by the 
Department itself, its own regular correspondents being far more 
numerous than the total number of Yearbooks placed at its disposal. 
The bulk of the edition, 470,000 copies, is reserved for the use of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress for distribution 
to their constituents. 

In the work of editing the Yearbook, the Editor is ably assisted by 
Mr. B. D. Stallings, whose special charge covers the main part of the 
work, and by Mr. C. H. Greathouse, whose charge includes the 
A \ppendix aud the preparation of the Index. For the admirable man- 
ner in which these gentlemen have performed the difficult duties 
assigned to them in this work, the undersigned desires to express due 
appreciation. 

Gro. Wm. Hu1, 
Liditor Department of Agriculture. 


Wasuineron, D. C., May 6, 1903. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


To THE PRESIDENT: | 

The educational work of the Department of Agriculture has grown 
in effectiveness since my last Annual Report. The opportunities 
offered to young men to fit themselves for special lines of experi- 
mental work under the immediate care of our most experienced scien- 
tists are being sought by greater numbers every year. The influence 
of the Department is extending through cooperation with the scientists 
of the experiment stations of the several States and Territories and 
the isles of the sea under our flag. The demands of these institutions 
for trained men to conduct research into so many fields of inquiry and 
of private individuals and companies for the best organizing and 
_supervising ability to manage agricultural enterprises encourage 
students to prepare for doing this work. 

The teaching of the science of agriculture and the sciences related 
to it is receiving more attention in the colleges instituted for this pur- 
pose, many of which in the past have neglected their full duty in this 
regard. 

Research by the Department officials into the principles governing 
the growth of plants and the creation of new species by hybridizing to 
give varieties from which to select for new purposes has brought 
gratifying results. We have new fruits and grains of numerous kinds 
adapted to localities that have been needing them for many years. 

We are helping people in many localities to an intelligent knowl- 
edge of their soils and of the most profitable uses to which they may 
_be devoted. Results are showing the value of this service. The best 
sugar lands, rice lands, tobacco lands, truck lands, and lands best 
adapted to particular fruits, grains, grasses, legumes, and other crops 
are being discovered as certainly as any other unknown thing is 
brought to human knowledge for the first time. 

Few of the plants of most value to our people are native to the 
United States. They are products of other countries and have been 
useful in their localities for long periods of time. Our various soils 
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and climates are adapted to many things that have not yet been intro- 
duced to them. Department explorers are searching the Old World 
for whatever is valuable there and useful here, with results that are 
quite encouraging. Our aims are to help toward the production in 
the States and Territories of everything their soils and climates will 
permit, and to help our new island possessions to grow whatever prod- 
ucts require tropical conditions. 

Our growing commerce is accompanied with danger from invasion 
of animal and plant diseases and parasites calling for vigilance on the 
part of Department scientists to keep them out and to deal with them 
when they cross our borders, as they occasionally do. 

My last Report showed that the Department was paying $12,600 a 
year for rent of buildings. It is now paying $21,700, and the amount 
will increase as the work increases. It would be good business policy 
to adopt a plan of building adequate to the future needs of the Depart- 


ment, and to authorize the erection of so much of it as would provide 


for the offices that are now housed in the city wherever room can be 
had. The sum necessary to provide the rent, at Government rates of 
interest, would be ample to begin with; besides none of the buildings 
now in use are fireproof, and we have materials that have accumu- 
lated in our laboratories, in addition to a unique library, that could 
not be replaced if destroyed by fire. 


WEATHER BUREAU. 
Forecast WARNINGS. 


The past year affords gratifying evidence of the value of forecast 
warnings of the Weather Bureau in saving lifeand property. People 
of other nations express appreciation of our Atlantic weather forecasts. 
The universal appreciation of this service in giving ample warning of 
the approach of severe storms or hurricanes or of killing frosts is 
highly gratifying and affords ample testimony of the assertion I have 
made on previous occasions that the value of property saved from loss 
repays to the country many times over the cost of maintaining the 
Bureau. 

Substantial increase was made in the distribution of daily forecasts 
through the rural free delivery, although efforts in this direction were 
circumscribed for want of funds for the purchase of necessary supplies. 
On August 1, 1902, there were in operation about 10,000 rural free- 
delivery routes, serving approximately 1,000,000 families. For the 
reason stated, only 105,000 families, served by about 1,000 routes, 


could be furnished with the forecasts of the Bureau. According to 


the estimates of the Post-Office Department, there will be in operation 
July 1, £903, 15,000 routes, serving approximately 1,500,000 families, 
representing a population of over 7,500,000 people. ‘The distribution 
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of the daily forecasts of the Bureau should be made coextensive with 
the rural free delivery. This could be done on the basis of the Post- 
Office estimates for July 1, 1903, at a cost of about $100,000. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


The experiments in space, or wireless, telegraphy were begun Jan- 
uary 1, 1900, under the direction of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
and were continued during the past year. While much valuable infor- 
mation has been secured and a fairly satisfactory experimental system 
has been devised, I am not able to report such progress in the investi- 
gation as would justify the Department in dispensing with its coast 
telegraph lines or with the cables that connect certain islands with the 


mainland. 
Storm WARNING EQUIPMENT. 


As far as funds would permit, the work of extending the equipment 
of steel towers and high-power lanterns of improved type at important 
storm warning stations was pushed energetically during the year by 
the instrument division. In all, 54 towers were distributed to storm 
warning stations. : 

The funds available were too limited to permit of the purchase of 
high-power lanterns and other accessories required by the towers. 
Moreover, the first six months of the past year have been necessarily 
consumed in the manufacture, shipment, and installation of the towers. 
The matter of lanterns and accessories will therefore have to be sup- 
plied this year, and while provision for them has already been made, 
the storm-warning fund will permit of no considerable extension of 
the work, and we must of necessity confine ourselves to finishing up 
the work léft over from last year. There are now 109 storm-warning 
and 9 special stations at which the steel towers have been installed. 
Of these, 48 need lanterns, and they will be issued as soon as delivered 
by the contractors. 

Under the special appropriation by Congress for the purchase of 
sites and the erection of buildings for the use of the Weather Bureau 
at certain stations, buildings were erected at the following places, at a 
total cost of $23,932.53, namely: Atlantic City, N. J.; Hatteras, N.C.; 
Fort Canby (North Head), Wash.; Port Crescent, Wash.; Tatoosh 
Island, Wash., and Point Reyes, Cal. Under this appropriation, also, 
buildings were repaired and improved and supplies provided, at a cost 
of $17,279.03, at the following places: Bismarck, N. Dak.; Jupiter, Fla.; 
Kittyhawk, N. C., and Cape Henry, Virginia. The buildings at Port 
Crescent, Wash., and Jupiter, Fla., are still in course of construction, 
but will be completed within a few months. In view of the approva 
of this policy and of the economy to the Government of owning its own 
buildings, I recommended an additional appropriation of $50,000, which 
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was duly granted by Congress, for the purchase of sites and the eree- 
tion of not less than six buildings during the current fiscal year. ‘The 
places selected for these new buildings are Yellowstone Park, Wyo.; 
Amarillo, Tex.; Modena, Utah; Key West, Fla.; Sand Key, Fla., and 
South Farallone Island, California. Owing to the difficulty in pro- 
viding sites for the buildings at Amarillo and Modena, it will hardly 
be practicable to erect buildings there before next spring. 


The erop service of the Bureau will be dealt with in a special report 
called for by Congress. 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 
INSPECTION SERVICE FOR Export ANIMALS. 


The act of Congress of August 30, 1890, provided for the inspection 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry cf meats for exportation, and this 
was supplemented on March 3, 1891, by an act providing ‘* for the 
inspection of live cattle, hogs, and the carcasses and products thereof 
which are the subjects of interstate commerce, and for other purposes.” 
This law was amended by an act which took effect July 1, 1902, pro- 
viding for the inspection of dairy products for export. Under these a 
laws important service to the live-stock industry has been performed. 

The total number of ante-mortem inspections was 59,158,648, being 
an increase over the previous year of 2,789,338. The cost of these 
inspections was 1.08 cents each. The number of post-mortem inspec- } 
tions was 38,903,625. The carcasses condemned numbered 61,980, 
besides 17,445 parts of carcasses. 

The meat-inspection tag or brand was placed upon 19,694,665 quar-_ 
ters, 250,141 pieces, and 3,820 sacks of beef, 7,419,287 carcasses of j 
sheep, 554,016 carcasses of calves, 1,253,083 carcasses of hogs, and d 
793,471 sacks of pork. : 

The meat-inspection stamp was affixed to packages of meat products 
that had received the ordinary inspection as follows: 7,166,490 of beef, 7 
39,229 of mutton, 8 of veal, 15,835,520 of pork, and 638 of horseflesh, 

a total of 23,041,885. 

The number of cars sealed containing inspected meat products for 
shipment to oflicial abattoirs and other places was 64,730. 

The number of certificates of ordinary inspection issued for meat 
products for export, exclusive of horseflesh, was 32,744. Of beef 
there were 1,571,305 quarters, 19,728 pieces, 3,845 bags, and 1,582,549 
packages, with a weight of 416,990,762 pounds; of mutton there were 
59 carcasses and 26,942 packages, weighing 1,145,248 pounds; of pork 
there were 94,962 carcasses and 658,139 packages, weighing 188,360,011 
pounds. These figures show a decrease from the previous year of 
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35,839,611 pounds of beef and 42,784,927 pounds of pork. There 
were 11 certificates issued for horseflesh, the export consisting of 638 
packages, weighing 170,968 pounds. 

The quantity of pork examined microscopically, which was exported, 
amounted to 33,681,229 pounds. This was a decrease of a little more 
than 2,000,000 pounds from the previous year, owing to a decreased 
demand for pork from those countries demanding inspection. The 
cost of this work per pound was 0.368 cent. 

The value of the exports of animals and animal products for the year 
ended June 30, 1902, amounted to the large sum of $244,733,062. Of 
this amount, $44,871,684 was the value of the animals, $192,756,608 of 
the meat and meat products, and $7,104,770 of the dairy products. 
The total value of the exports of animal products was about $3,000,000 
greater than the like exports of the previous year, but there was a 
decrease of nearly $8,000,009 in the value of cattle exported. This 
was due to the sharp demand for beef cattle in this country. 

Of the 392,884 cattle exported, 295,346 were inspected, tagged, and 
certified as to health. The others shipped were from ports where 
inspection is not provided and is made to countries where a Govern- 
ment certificate of inspection is not required. Of sheep, 401,132 
were inspected and 212,178 were certified for export; of horses, 
19,990 were inspected and 10,975 certified for export. The value of 
the cattle exported was $29,902,212; of horses $10,048,046; of mules 
$2,692,298; of sheep $1,940,060. 

The inspection of vessels for carrying live stock has been conducied 
with a view to the best possible service and the most humane treat- 
ment of the animals. The percentage of loss in ocean transit of cattle 
is now reduced to 0.13 for cattle, 0.89 for sheep, and 0.65 for horses. 

The number of clearances of vessels carrying live stock was 837, 
which was considerably less than for the previous year—a condition 
due to the decreased exports of cattle and horses. 


INSPECTION SERVICE FOR Import ANIMALS. 


There were inspected and admitted from Mexico 65,213 cattle, 3,776 
sheep and lambs, and 2,090 goats; also a few asses, horses, mules, and 
hogs. Through portson the seacoast, horses not subject to quarantine 
were imported to the number of 2,283. 

One of the most important duties of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
is to maintain strict quarantine at the ports of the seacoast in order to 
prevent the introduction of animal plagues. ‘The efficiency of this 
service has been shown in the past, and it is a service by which the 
live-stock interests of our country are directly conserved. The live- 
stock growers demand and receive the most rigid inspection at these 
ports, for it would be no difficult matter to permit the introduction of 
diseases which might easily cost the live-stock growers many millions 
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in direct losses, and at the same time the Government would be under 
heavy expense in efforts toward their eradication. 

We imported from Canada 27,716 cattle, 148,313 sheep, 3,305 
horses, and 5,356 hogs which were not subject to quarantine. Thane 
were also anu and -q yuarantined 1,214 cattle, 231 sheep, and 33 
hogs. Besides these ee were ihsiekiee animals of various species 
which were destined for menageries and zoological parks. 

For the purpose of preventing the importation of cattle affected with 
tuberculosis a veterinarian has been stationed in Great Britain, whose 
duty it is to test with tuberculin all cattle over six months old which 
are destined for export to the United States. During the year 1,067 ~ 
cattle have been so tested, of which 928 were passed and 139 rejected. — 
These cattle were representatives of nine different breeds, those pre- 
dominating being Hereford, Jersey, and Shorthorn. 


Exports oF Darry PRODUCTS. 


Experimental exports of dairy products have been made to Japan, 
China, Cuba, and Porto Rico. This method of making known the 
better grades of these products has resulted in somewhat increased 
sales by merchants in San Francisco and New York and some parties 
elsewhere; but inadequate and unsuitable transportation facilities, the 
destructive climates of some of the markets referred to, and other 
unfavorable conditions prevent any rapid increase in this valle. The 
results indicate, however, that the markets of Japan may be further 
cultivated. 

Under act of Congress of March 2, 1902, the dairy division of the 
Bureau inaugurated a system of inspection of dairy products offered 
for export, affixing stamps to the same, and certifying to the charac- 
ter and quality of the articles. Domestic prices, however, have been 
so high as to prevent any considerable export of high-grade goods 
other than condensed milk and cream. 


ContTacious DISEASES. 


The work of this Bureau with reference to contagious diseases of 
animals, which has been prominent from the time of its organization, 
has been continued. This work at present includes the control of 
Texas fever, blac] kleg, sheep scab, and maladie du coit, while scientific 
inyestiowhans are in progress to determine the nature and best 
methods of treating other important diseases, such as tuberculosis, 
hog cholera, and anthrax. 'The records show that 1,688,565 doses of 
blackleg vaccine were distributed during the year, and the reports of 
its use reduce the loss of cattle after using it to 0.51 per cent of those 
vaccinated. If we should eliminate from these reports those cattle 
which were presumably infected before vaccination, and also those 
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which probably died because a mistake was made in the operation, the 
percentage of loss would be reduced to 0.44. ‘These results indicate 
that the use of this vaccine has saved to the stock raisers many thou- 
_sands of head of cattle and consequently a very large sum of money. 


EUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY. 


In accordance with the recommendations in my last report, Congress 
brought within the scope of this Bureau four additional lines of plant 
_work, viz, the Arlington Experimental Farm, the investigations in the 
production of domestic tea, the work on foreign seed and plant intro- 
- duction, and the Congressional seed distribution. It has necessarily 
required much time to perfect this reorganization, but everything in 
this direction is now practically complete and the nine main branches 
of the Bureau are being so conducted as to bring forth the very best 
work. Much of the success of any work in the Department depends, 
in the first place, upon good men, and, in the second place, upon giving 
such men responsibilities of a nature that wili develop their best 
efforts. This policy is followed in the Bureau of Plant Industry, and 
as a result there is an earnest corps of workers, each knowing his duty 
and performing it with all the energy at his command. Owing to the 
fact that much of the detailed work connected with the reorganization 
was completed last year, it has been found practicable the present year 
to devote considerable attention to the development of new fields, a 
few of which may be briefly referred to here. 

The nature of the work of this Bureau is such that cooperation with 
the State experiment stations is an Important factor, and for this 
reason very close relationships have been established with station 
investigators in about thirty States. The work undertaken conjointly 
with these stations is of the most varied character. 


Farm MANAGEMENT. 


As the work of reorganizing this Bureau developed, the need was 
felt for properly coordinating all the varied lines of plant work in such 
a way, that they could be brought directly home to the practical farmer 
and fruit grower in all parts of the country. To this end, I have 
approved the establishment within the Bureau of an office of Farm 
Management, which shall have for its object the bringing together in 
concrete form of all the facts developed in the Bureau as a whole, sift- 
ing the results, and applying them in a practical way where they will 
do the most good. ‘To enhance the value of this work general studies 
have been inaugurated in the matter of securing facts regarding the 

* way in which the best paying farms in the country are being managed, 
and what are the relationships of surrounding conditions, such as 
proximity to markets, ways of leasing or controlling the lands, soils, 
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and climate, and the methods of farming followed. With the knowl- 
edge thus secured it will be practicable to lay out a working plan for 
a particular farm in a particular region, the object being in all cases 


to have such plans serve as object lessons for type regions rather than. 


for individuals. In line with this plan there 1s now being undertaken 
in different parts of the South demonstration experiments for the 
purpose of showing the possibilities of more diversified farming. 

With the cooperation of farmers, working plans are being devised 
whereby the present system of growing only one crop will be changed 
so as to secure more diversification, thus insuring greater profits and 
the building up of the fertility of the land. There are many thousands 
of acres in the South where the same system of farming has been 
carried on for years and where it would be a great advantage to inau- 
gurate changes which would lead to the uilding up of the fertility of 
the soil and give broader opportunities to those handling the same. 
Asa specific example of this work there is now being developed in 
the South, as object lessons, a system of what will be called ‘‘one- 
man” farms. These are small areas of land in the pine woods region 
upon which a system of farming is being developed of such a nature 
as to appeal directly to the class of farmers who must necessarily 
handle such land. Instead of a single crop, simple systems of rotation 
are being put into operation, and the question of the proper stock to 
keep is being considered, all being of such a nature that the work can 
be handled by one individual. In other regions, where the conditions 
are different, more elaborate plans are under way whereby consider- 
able tracts of land which have for years been cropped to cotton are 
being arranged for a regular rotation, introducing stock as an element 
for the purpose of showing the possibilities of such diversification 
and its bearing on the welfare of the different communities. 


EXTENSION OF Fruir MARKETS ABROAD. 


With the increasing production of special crops there is felt the 
urgent need for broader markets. This is particularly the case with 
perishable products, such as fruits and certain kinds of vegetables. 
There have lately been undertaken, in a limited way, some investiga- 
tions having for their purpose the extension of the export trade and 
the improvement of the methods of handling these products for for- 
eign and domestic use. Several experimental shipments haye included 
summer apples, pe aches, fall pears, and sweet pots atoes—products in 
which an export trade is undeveloped; and winter apples, in which 
there is a large and increasing trade, but in which it is desirable to 
bring about improvements in the methods of handling and shipping. 

The results so far obtained indicate that the first-named products 
may be landed in European markets in good condition if proper care 
is exercised in all of the operations from the orchard or field to the 
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- final destinations. A net return has been realized equal to, and in 


most cases in excess of, domestic values. It is shown also that the 
net return for a given fruit is largely influenced by the kind of pack- 
age in which it is forwarded, and by the methods of packing and 
shipping it. 

These preliminary investigations have already encouraged growers 
to ship some of these fruits in a commercial way and to adopt the sug- 
gestions brought out by the Department investigations. The fruit 
export trade needs careful investigation, both at home and abroad, in 
order that the methods of the American fruit grower may conform 
more closely to the foreign practices of handling and distributing our 
fruits and to the requirements of the foreign consumer. 

I wish here to point out the necessity in work of this kind for a 
thorough and systematic study of the different foreign markets, in 
order that the American farmer and fruit grower may act intelligently 
in making shipments. To this end a plan is being devised whereby an 
experienced man will be sent to one or more of our most promising 
foreign markets to study all the prevailing conditions, and to secure 
and handle experimental shipments of fruits and vegetables, noting 
the condition in which various shipments arrive, the methods of pack- 
ing which give the most satisfactory results, and looking after numer- 
ous other details which can be determined in no other way. Such 
an agent would also be in a position to secure valuable facts regard- 
ing the products with which we are compelled to compete, and would 
be able to point out methods by means of which we could best meet 
this competition. 

To make this work still more valuable, the Department’s agent or 
agents could do much toward enlightening the general public in such 
foreign countries in regard to the value of our products for general 
consumption. There is no reason why many of our fruits and vege- 
tables can not be sent abroad and sold at a price that would place them 
within the reach of the average consumer, provided he was aware that 
be could obtain them, and knew something of their value as food. In 
other words, it seems that the time has come for decisive action in the 
matter of exploiting abroad such products as have been mentioned; 
and to accomplish this with the best results trained men, and men of 
good judgment, will be required. If sufficient funds are available, it 
is planned to inaugurate this work the forthcoming year in a limited 
way. 

PLANT PHYSIOLOGY AND PATHOLOGY. 


The practical utility of thorough scientific investigation of agricul- 
tural problems is nowhere better demonstrated than in the-Department’s 
work in the broad field of physiology and pathology. While the 
greatest scientific accuracy is demanded on the one hand in the study 
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of the normal and abnormal or diseased condition of plants, on the- 
other hand no effort is spared to make the knowledge thus obtained 
of practical use. Following are some of the results of the work of 
the past year. 

PLANT DISEASES. 


PEAR BLIGHT. 


This disease, also known as fire blight or apple blight, is the cause 
of heavy losses annually. It has been especially seyere for the past 
two years in the Southern and Pacific Coast States. The Department 
seyeral years ago discovered improved methods of treating this disease, 
and during the past year a large field demonstration of the method 
was made in Texas in a place where the disease was so severe as to 
thoroughly test the treatment. This experiment, on a commercial 
scale, was entirely successful. Four to five thousand bushels of fruit 
were sayed in the treated orchard, while in the untreated adjacent 
orchard the fruit was destroyed by the disease and the trees greatly 
injured. Similar demonstrations will be carried out next year in other 
parts of the United States. 


LITTLE PEACE. 


Some important discoveries were made during the year in regard to 
this rapidly spreading disease. In some respects it appears to be 
almost as serious a trouble as the dreaded peach yellows, and, as in the 
case of that disease, the Department recommends immediate destruc- 
tion of the diseased trees. If this is promptly done the disease may be 
largely stamped out. No resistant stocks have yet been found, though 
careful search is being made for them. 


BITTER ROT OF APPLES. 


This disease is one of the worst with which the apple grower has 
to contend. For the past three years it has destroyed millions of dol- 
lars worth of fruit on the trees and millions of dollars worth in the 
hands of commission men. The method of treating this disease has, 
in the past, been only partially successful. An agent of the Depart- 
ment has lately discovered that the infection spreads from diseased 
canker spots on the limbs to the fruit. This discovery will enable us 
to much more thoroughly control the disease, if not to prevent it 
entirely. The spraying experiments this year have also been very 
successful. 

BACTERIAL DISEASE OF ENGLISH WALNUTS. 


One of the most important industries of southern California is the 


growing of English walnuts. For several years a disease has been 
gaining headway in the orchards and has caused great loss. The 
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_ Department’s experts on the Pacific coast have been studying the 
trouble and have been especially successful during the past year in 
improving the methods of combating it. While much still remains to 
be accomplished, a treatment has been found which will greatly reduce 
the injury done by the disease. 


j 
, 
5 DECAY OF FOREST AND CONSTRUCTION TIMBER. 


Rapid progress has been made during the year in the study con- 
_- jointly with the Bureau of Forestry of the diseases of forest trees. 
Special attention has been given to the diseases in the great forest 
reservations, and practical methods of controlling some of them have 
been devised. 
Recently a serious heart-rot disease of catalpa has appeared in some 
of the western catalpa plantations. A Department expert has studied 
_ this rot fungus, found out what it is, and has devised a method to pro- 
: tect the trees against itin the future. The importance of this is appar- 
- ent. The planting of catalpa groves is increasing in several of the 
Western States. The wood is very durable, making good fence posts, 
telegraph poles, ete. 

One of the most important subjects connected with the utilization of 
forests is increasing the durability of wood when used for construc- 
tion. A careful study of the various methods of preserving wood was 
begun the past year by Department experts and much valuable infor- 
mation obtained. The organisms causing decay of fence posts, sills of 
buildings, railroad ties, telegraph poles, bridge timbers, greenhouse 

benches, etc., practically all belong to the group of fungi. The 
Department believes that cheap and effective methods of treating 
lumber so as to prevent this decay can be found, and considerable 
progress was made in this direction the past year. 


PLANT BREEDING WORK. 
DISEASE-RESISTANT CROPS. 


_ The most practical way to fight disease is to use nature’s method and 
, get disease-resistant or immune plants. Striking success has been 
_ achieved by the Department experts in this line. The development 
of cotton resistant to wilt disease is now an assured fact and has been 
_ taken hold of by the planters on a large scale. Large tracts of land 
In the Sea Island district of South Carolina which had been abandoned 
on account of this disease were planted the past year successfully with 
- resistant strains of cotton, and good crops secured. The discovery 
_ during the past year of a variety of cowpea— Little Iron ’—resist- 
ant to ‘‘ wilt” and ‘‘root-knot” (two of the worst diseases of this 
- Important crop in the South) is a matter of great importance to South- 
ern agriculture, where the need of leguminous crops for forage and 
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soil improvement is especially felt. Thicty bushels of seed of this 
resistant variety were distributed during the past year. 

Satisfactory progress was made during the year in securing varieties 
of cotton resistant to the Texas root-rot, and some evidence was 
obtained that varieties may be developed resistant to the dreaded cot- 
ton boll weevil. 

BETTER UPLAND COTTONS. 


One of the greatest needs in improving the cotton industry of the 
United States has been to secure a long-staple Upland variety which is 
of good quality and productive. 

The long-staple Upland varieties at present existing are all of them 
rather light producers, and are defective in that the fiber is borne on 
fuzzy or tufted seed, which makes them difficult to gin. 

The aim of the Department’s experts has been to secure productive 
varieties with large bolls, easy to pick, with fine, strong lint from 14 
to 1% inches long, borne on a smooth black seed. Many ae brids were 
made with this in view and the result has been successful beyond our 
expectations. Several varieties of the ideal type desired have been 
produced, having larger bolls, very productive, with long, fine fiber, 
borne on smooth black seeds. The experiments of the past year show 
quite conclusively that these varieties can be made permanent. 

Egypt and South Africa are waking up to their possibilities in cotton 
production, and they are already endeavoring to get some of our ex- 
perts to help them to develop the industry in competition with the 
United States. The only way we can continue to maintain our 
supremacy in the future is to develop and grow better and more pro- 
ductive varieties than will be grown by our competitors. 


HARDY ORANGES. 


The work of developing frost-resistant oranges was started several 
years ago, and the progress of the work has been reported from time 
to time. During the past season we have obtained the first fruits of 
these hybrids. These are intermediate in character between the 
Florida sweet orange and the hardy trifoliate, and have good, though 
few, seeds. There is therefore strong probability that from the seeds 
of these fruits we shall obtain numerous varieties with the qualities 
desired. 

WHEAT BREEDING. 


Several of the Russian winter wheats are superior to the American 
varieties; still there is room for improving on the Russian varieties. 
As a rule Japanese varieties are early maturing, while the better Rus- 
sian sorts are late. Hybrids between the Japanese and Russian vari- 
eties have already been obtained having the good qualities of the hardy 
Russian sorts and the early ripening quality of the Japanese. Early 
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varieties often escape the worst periods of drought and are less likely 
to be injured by rusts and other fungous and insect pests. Gratifying 
progress has also been made during the year in breeding rust-resistant 
varieties and nonshattering sorts. 


NITROGEN-GATHERING BACTERIA. 


Attention was called in my last report to the importance of nitrogen 
in the nutrition of plants, and the discovery of a new method of culti- 
vating the bacteria which gather nitrogen in connection with legumi- 
nous crops was announced. This method has been perfected during the 
past year. The reason for the failure of former work in this line, 
both in this country and Europe, has been determined, and a new, 
simple, cheap, and thoroughly satisfactory method of growing and dis- 
tributing the tubercle bacteria for all the important leguminous crops 
has been perfected. The nitrogen-gathering power of the bacteria 
grown by our new method is at least five times as great as the nitrogen- 
gathering power of the ordinary. forms found in nature, and the new 
forms, instead of being restricted to certain legumes, have a much 
wider range of activity. Field tests on a large scale were started dur- 
ing the year, and advance reports from the cooperating farmers show 


extremely favorable returns from the use of these organisms. 


BorTraNICAL INVESTIGATIONS AND EXPERIMENTS. 


During the year the botanical investigations of this Bureau were 
pushed forward with vigor. Some of the more important results 
accomplished in this field are outlined below: 


THE COMMERCIAL GRADING OF GRAIN, 


A movement to secure an improvement in methods of inspection 
and toward greater uniformity in work of inspection departments of 
the large grain markets is now well begun, as a result of an organiza- 
tion of the chief inspectors of these markets. The interest manifested 
in this movement by all branches of the grain trade gives reason for 
believing that there may result frorn it a system of inspection and 
grading, maintained by the trade organizations, which shall be honest, 
efficient, and uniform throughout the country, and which shall insure 
to the farmer a premium for high quality of product, and to the con- 
sumer the quality of grain he demandsand pays for. The Department 
is aiding this movement as much as possible by cooperating with these 
chief inspectors in working out simple and practicable methods for 
determining and accurately stating the quality of grain and studying 
causes and methods of prevention of deterioration of grain in storage 
and in transit. 
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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN RED CLOVER SEED, 


The study of the merits of red clover of American as compared 
with that of Eur opean origin bas been continued, with the cooperation 
of a number of agricultural experiment stations in the clover-growing ~ 
States. From the 1901 plantings the results were practically the same ~ 
as those of the year before in the testing garden at Washington. The — 
European clovers were not able to stand the hot and dry | periods of | 
our summer, but suffered badly from sun scald, and were generally 
of a much lighter color and less thrifty than those from our own 
seed. The same facts hold true for the plantings made this year, and 
it is evident that the European clover, unless it be some from the 
extreme north, is not adapted to the clover-growing sections of the 
United States. 


NEW REMEDY FOR SHEEP POISONING ON THE STOCK RANGES. 


The great stock ranges of the Northwest contain approximately one- 
third a the sheep in the United States, representing a value of more 
than $40,000,000. The owners of these sheep suffer an annual loss 
conservatively estimated at 1 per cent, or $400,000, from poisonous 
plants. During the past year the Department has continued its 
investigation of this loss and has succeeded in isolating poisonous 
svinciples from the species of camas and from one of the lupines, the 
two kinds of plants which, next to the loco weeds, cause the greatest 
percentage of loss in the Northwest. The antidote for poison camas 
announced by the Department in 1900, viz, drenching with a 1 per 
cent solution of permanganate of potash and sulphate of aluminum, 
while effective, can be successfully applied by one man to only a = 
sheep. Some remedy was demanded which could be more quickly ~- 
applied when a large number of sheep are poisoned. Our physio- 
logical tests of the active principle of poison camas on rabbits and 
other small animals, subsequently verified with sheep, showed that 
considerable quantities of the poison passed from the system in the 


urine. A series of tests was then instituted with drugs that are known id 
to stimulate the action of the kidneys. It has now been demonstrated : 
that a combination of diuretin and caffeine is a satisfactory antidote ; 
for this poison; and as it can be given very rapidly by means of a hypo- : 


dermic syringe, one man can apply the remedy to several hundred 
sheep in a few hours. 


AN IMPORTANT STEP: IN HEMP CULTURE. 


More than nine-tenths of the hemp produced in the United States is 
grown in Kentucky, and at present prices it is regarded as second 
only to tobacco in profit as a farm crop. It yields a good profit there, 
notwithstanding the fact that practically no labor-saving machinery or 
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improved methods of handling the crop have been introduced. The 


hemp is nearly all cut by hand, and after much laborious handling in 
the process of curing and retting it is broken ona hand brake. In 
Nebraska, where the industry is being established, a new and impor- 
tant step has been taken in cutting the crop with an ordinary mowing 
machine. A simple attachment, which bends the stalks over in the 
direction in which the machine is going, facilitates the cutting. The 
work is regarded as not much more difficult than that of cutting clover 
or alfalfa, and one man with a span of ordinary farm horses and a mow- 
ing machine that has a 5-foot or a 6-foot cutting bar will mow about 10 
acres per day. The cost of cutting hemp in this manner is 50 cents 
per acre, as compared with $3 to $4 per acre, the rates paid for cutting 
by hand in Kentucky. 

The hemp, after being mowed, is left where it falls until retted, 
except where it is especially heavy. In that case it is necessary to 
turn it to secure uniformity in curing and retting. It is then raked 
up and taken to the mill, where the fiber is extracted by means of a 
series of fluted rollers and beaters. By these methods hemp tow is 
produced nearly equal in value to Kentucky rough hemp, and at a 
total cost, exclusive of rent of land, of about $20 instead of $45 per 
ton. 


THE UTILIZATION OF FLAX STRAW. 


Efforts are being made to utilize the fiber contained in the thousands 
of tons of flax straw produced from the flax raised for seed in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. Heretofore most of this straw has been 
burned to get it out of the way. Now large quantities, after being 
cut and thrashed in the ordinary manner, are subjected to a breaking 
process which produces a fiber of excellent quality for paper pulp 
and also a fair grade of fiber for textile purposes. During the past 
season satisfactory results have been obtained in the use of North 
Dakota flax for the manufacture of binding twine. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE SISAL INDUSTRY. 


The demand for sisal for the manufacture of binding twine is rapidly 
increasing, owing largely to the advent of the corn binder. The sisal 
plant is very exacting in regard to the:conditions under which it may 
be cultivated successfully, and, as the areas haying the proper condi- 
tions for its growth are comparatively limited, it is of the utmost 
importance to our American consumers of binding twine, as well as to 
the fiber producers in our tropical territories, that land suitable for 
the growth of the sisal plant be utilized so far as possible. These facts 
have been accentuated by the high prices paid for sisal fiber during the 


past year. A brief investigation has been made of the sisal industry 


in the Bahamas, where the conditions are somewhat similar to those in 
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Porto Rico. Some sisal plants from the Bahamas have been sent for 
trial to the Porto Rico experiment station at Mayaguez. ‘There seems 
to be little doubt that the sisal plant can be successfully cultivated in 
limited areas in Porto Rico, as it is now being cultivated in Santo 
Domingo. It has been introduced into Hawaii, and the first commer- 
cial crop has been harvested there during the past season, the fiber 
produced finding a ready market at good prices in San Francisco. 


THE MANGO AND ALLIGATOR PEAR IN PORTO RICO. 


Reports are in preparation advising the extensive planting of supe- 
rior yaricties of mangoes and alligator pears in Porto Rico, to supply 
the increasing demands of the markets of our Eastern cities. That 
these fruits are not already as popular in the United States as bananas 
and oranges is due to the fact that there has been no adequate or regu- 
lar supply of good quality. Porto Rico offers natural conditions very 
favorabie for their culture, and improved facilities of transportation 
have simplified the commercial problem. Varieties much superior to 
those now grown for home use in Porto Rico have been found by rep- 
resentatives of the Department in Guatemala and Mexico. 


CULTURE OF THE CENTRAL AMERICAN RUBBER TREE (CASTILLOA). 


It is generally supposed that a continuously humid climate is neces- 
sary for rubber culture, but in southern Mexico it is obvious that an 
alternation of distinct wet and dry seasons is favorable to the produc- 
tion of rubber by Castilloa, which will permit a much wider use of 
this tree in our tropical islands than has appeared possible hitherto. 
The failure of some of the earlier experiments may be ascribed to 
planting in situations too uniformly moist. The tree will often grow 
luxuriantly where it will produce little or no rubber, as many planters 
have Jearned to their cost. Rubber is the most important vegetable 
‘aw material now imported for manufacture in the United States. 
The agricultural production of rubber is assured, and several millions 
of capital from the United States have been invested already in Mexi- 
can rubber plantations. The extent, however, to which these and 
similar enterprises in other countries can be made profitable depends 
on the solution of many new agricultural problems. 


COFFEE SHADE. 


The coffee industry of Porto Rico has been injured by the presence 
of too many shade trees in the plantations, owing to the belief of the 
planters that heavy shading is necessary. A study of the flourishing 
coffee industry of Guatemala establishes the facts that coffee of the 
highest grade can be grown entirely without shade, and that the dimi- 
nution of shade lessens the ravages of the Central American leaf dis- 
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ease. The general opinion that the foliage and fruit of the coffee 
shrub are benefited by shade is erroneous, but the shading of the 
ground is often a cultural advantage. The nitrogen-collecting powers 
of leguminous shade trees have also contributed largely to the good 
effects commonly ascribed to shade, so that the selection of the best 
leguminous shade trees and soiling crops is of much importance to the 
coffee planter. 


POMOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


Fruit growing is the dominant type of agriculture in many parts of 
the country. Formerly it was an incidental feature of farm manage- 
ment. Now enough of certain kinds are grown for domestic use, and 
a large export trade has been developed. America grows fruit on an 
extensive scale in contrast with the smail, garden-like areas of Europe. 
In America fruit is a common article of diet; in European countries 
itisa luxury. Europeans are beginning to know and value American 
fruits, but the principal consuming population of Europe is yet unac- 
quainted with them. There are great possibilities in the export trade. 

Domestic practices in culture and in methods of handling and mar- 
keting fruits are in need of improvement. Greater knowledge con- 
cerning the adaptability and distribution of varieties is urgent, and 
knowledge concerning the adaptability of European fruits to American 
conditions is desirable. Along these lines the pomological investiga- 
tions of the Department have been largely proceeding since my last 
report, and in the office the great mass of scattered information on 
pomological matters and pomological collections is being systematized 
for practical use. 

THE COLD STORAGE OF FRUITS. 


Cold storage, or refrigeration, is a necessary adjunct to the rapidly 
developing fruit interests of the country. There is little known about 
the influences which govern the keeping qualities of fruits and vege- 
tables. The Department is investigating this subject, and has strong 
support from fruit growers, fruit handlers, and warehousemen. The 
Bureau of Chemistry is cooperating with the Pomological Investiga- 
tions in studying the chemistry of fruit-ripening processes. The 
investigation will require several years to secure general conclusions, 
but already important commercial results have been obtained. 

' **Scald,” or a skin discoloration, is one of the serious storage difli- 
culties with many apples. The cause is yet undetermined, but the 
investigations indicate that the susceptibility can be largely reduced 
by allowing the apples to become more highly colored or more mature 
than usual before picking. Such fruit also keeps equally well in 
storage. Pears and peaches, though usually stored with difficulty ina 
temperature of 36°, keep much better in a temperature not above 32°. 
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Fruit, like Bartlett pears and peaches, that ripens quickly after pick- 
ing, and which is stored for a short time only, keeps best in open 
pack ages in which there is a free circulation of air which quickly 
reduces the temperature of the fruit; but winter apples, to be held 
for a long period, keep best in a closed package, which prevents evap- 
oration from the fruit. The Department is investigating the influence 
of cultural conditions, methods of transportation, and systems of 
refrigeration, and the results seem likely to clear up many of the 
present cold-storage difficulties. 


VITICULTURAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


The viticultural investigations of the Department relate largely to 
the introduction of European table grapes into the Southern States, 
to yarious problems connected with the propagation of European and 
native grapes, and to the manufactured products of the grape. — 

In the experimental vineyard of European varieties at Earlton, Fla., 
established in 1899, several varieties are very promising and seem 
worthy of commercial planting in a restricted way. In this vineyard, 
which is on sandy soil, the distinct superiority of stocks of the Rupes- 
tris type over Riparia stocks has. been demonstrated for the Vinifera 
varieties. 

In North Carolina the experimental vineyard of similar varieties 

shows several promising varieties, though the results are less enceur- 
aging than in Florida. 

An extensive experiment in bench and field grafting ae Vinifera 
grapes has been begun to determine the relative congeniality of differ- 
ent varieties to different resistant stocks and the behavior of the 
grafted vines on various kinds of soils. This work is planned to have 
distinct bearing on the grape industry of the South and of the Pacific 
coast. 

An investigation of the influence of dipping grape cuttings in 
water at different temperatures and for varying lengths of time upon 
their growth, and to destroy the Phylloxera, has demonstrated that 
the limit of safety was reached in a temperature of 50° C. with a five- 
minute immersion. 

Investigations are also in progress relating to stocks that are resist- 
ant to the Phylloxera, and which are adapted to the grape growing of 
the Pacific coast. 

The Department is also making a careful study of the methods of 
manufacturing unfermented grape juice and of its mmportance as a 
commercial product. 


FRUIT DISTRICT SURVEY. 


The adaptability of varieties to the conditions under which they are 
grown is a matter of fundamental importance, and no question is more 


st 
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often asked by a prospective fruit grower than ‘‘ What varieties shall 


I plant?” The object of this survey is to determine the yaricties of 
the different fruits best suited to the conditions where they are to be 
grown and to study the influence of conditions upon the behavior of 
varieties. | 

The funds available for this work have made it possible only to sur- 
vey some of the more important sections of the Piedmont regign of 
Virginia, the Blue Ridge section of Maryland, and a portion of a simi- 
lar area as it extends into Pennsylvania. Much important data regard- 
ing the behavior of the numerous varieties of fruits already grown 
there have been accumulated. This survey is being extended to other 
fruit-growing sections as rapidly as possible. 

In connection with this work an extensive cooperative system of 
phenological observations has been established. It is expected that 
these observations, extended over a period of several years, will throw 
light on several perplexing questions regarding the behavior of varie-~ 
ties and their adaptability to the various fruit-growing regions, 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN POMOLOGY. 


Investigations are well under way with pomological problems con- 
nected with the pecan industry, the peach industry, and the citroen of 
commerce industry of the Pacific coast. On all these lines there is a 
large demand for reliable information, and the Department is prepar- 
ing to issue publications covering them. 


GRASS AND ForsaGE PLANT INVESTIGATIONS. 


The value of the hay crop in this country exceeds that of any other 
crop except corn. When we add the yield of pasture lands to that of 
hay fields, the total exceeds the value of even the corn crop. Investi- 
gations of grasses and forage crops are therefore of vital importance 
to American agriculture. The investigations in this line during the 
past year have shown that the maintenance of soil fertility is intimately 
associated with the production of forage crops. and their proper utili- 
zation on the farm. ‘Those States which are noted for the production 
of such crops not only have maintained the original fertility of the 
soul, but they spend for commercial fertilizers less than 1 per cent of 
the annual value of their crops, while those States which pay least 
attention to forage crops have impoverished the soil and spend 
annually for fertilizers from 5 to 9 per cent of the total value of their 
crops. 

LEGUMINOUS FORAGE CROPS. 


The influence of leguminous forage crops in restoring fertility to 
the soil is well known. No system of agriculture can be indefinitely 
maintained without some crops of this character. From the earliest 
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times clover has been the foundation of agriculture in our Northern 
States. But with each succeeding year the difficulty of securing a 
stand for this important crop increases, and there is a pressing 
demand for a suitable substitute for clover. The Department has 
undertaken to mect this demand by the introduction of alfalfa in the 
clover region. The success which has thus far attended our efforts in 
this direction is most encouraging. It has been demonstrated that 
alfalfa can be successfully grown in nearly all the Northern States. 
This work promises so much that we desire to push it vigorously 
during the coming year. 

In our Southern States the cowpea is deservedly popular as a legu- 
minous crop, both on account of its feeding value and its beneficial 
effect on the soil. But on account of its habit of growth this plant is 
difficult to harvest, either for hay or for seed. The Department has 
collected all known varieties of cowpeas in order to study the charac- 
teristics of each. We have undertaken to produce varieties that shall 
be free from the objectionable characteristics of those now grown, and 
have reason to hope for complete success. Other leguminous forage 
crops are being tested, both at Arlington Farm and at various places in 
the several States. Among these is a new and promising variety of 
alfalfa from South America that resists the rust which frequently 
attacks the common form, and which grows taller than the latter. As 
soon as seed of this variety can be obtained in quantity it will be dis- 
tributed in those sections where there is most need of it. 


GRASS GARDENS. 


The grass garden on the Department grounds has been improved in 
a number of ways, and contains a large number of valuable grasses, 
legumes, ete. During the year this garden has been visited by a large 
number of people interested in agriculture, who have thus had an 
opportunity of observing many forage plants new to them. The pub- 
lic has shown a lively interest in this valuable display, which includes 
several valuable lawn grasses and ornamentals. An extensive grass 
garden was also maintained by this Department on the grounds of the 
Kixposition at Charleston, S. C.,and the correspondence received from 
Southern farmers tae to this garden shows that it was considered 
one of the most valu able features of our exhibit. It has been the 
means of introducing several new forage plants in the Southern States. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENT. 


The investigations in this branch of work have shown that the 
depleted Western ranges may be brought back to their original pro- 
ductiveness by proper methods of range management. Heretofore this 
work has been confined to small experimental areas. We have now 
progressed to the point where it becomes necessary to cooperate with 
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stockmen in the actual management of selected areas of range lands. 
To do this it is necessary that we control the grazing of stock on such 
areas. ‘To this end I repeat my former recommendation, namely, that 
action be taken by Congress giving you, Mr. President, authority to 
secure for the experimental needs of this Department such tracts of 
public range lands as may be necessary for the best interests of the 
work. 
SOIL AND SAND BINDERS. 


Along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the shores of the Great 
Lakes, as well as in many inland places, there are to be found exten- 
sive areas of drifting sand. These shifting dunes of sand frequently 
destroy farms, cover up farm buildings, and interfere with the operation 
of railroads. The Department is engaged in investigations having in 
view the covering of these sand dunes with vegetation to prevent 
drifting. Several species of plants have been found that can be propa- 
gated rapidly in this drifting sand. Several successful plantations of 
these have been made, and others are now being made. Some of the 
leading sand-binding grasses are grown on an artificial sand dune in 
the grass garden on the Department grounds, forming a very instruc- 
tive feature of our outdoor exhibit. From the results thus far secured 
in other countries we have reason to hope that we may finally bring 
these barren and dangerous sands into useful grass and wood lands. 


CROPPING SYSTEM. 


This Department is collecting data concerning the systems of farm 
crops used in various parts of the country, in order to study the rela- 
tion of such systems to the maintenance of soil fertility. The data 
already at hand show that in those sections where a one-crop system 
prevails the soil rapidly loses fertility, and there is a large and increas- 
ing demand for commercial fertilizers, while in those sections where a 
system of rotation of crops prevails, particularly a rotation including 
forage crops to be fed on the farm, the soil continually improves, and 
commercial fertilizers are not used except on small areas for special 
crops. I believe that this Department can do much for agriculture in 
this country by devising suitable cropping systems for those sections 
where present systems are unsatisfactory, and giving the farmer 
information about the best methods of utilizing his crops. 


HorrTIicuLTuRE. 


EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


As pointed out in my last report, the Experimental Gardens and 
Grounds under the reorganization have been made exceedingly useful as 
anaid to other branches of work carried on by the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
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try and other Bureaus in the Department. With a view to stillfurther 
increasing the value and efficacy of this work, investigations have been 
inaugurated having for their object the securing of information on 
crops which are cultivated more or less intensively in various parts of _ : 
the United States. Special attention has been given to the cultivation 4 
of plants under glass and the elucidation of problems having’ a bear- 
ing on this important industry. The Experimenta! Garden is one of 
the oldest branches of the Department, and since this work was inau- 
gurated a great many valuable plants have been accumulated. These 
have not been made as available for study as they might be, and for 
this reason plans have been put in operation whereby the various collec- 
tions on the grounds and in the greenhouses will be brought together, 
properly labeled, and made useful for visitors and others who wish to 
study them. 

A special feature of this work will be the development on the grounds 
of gardens of economic plants. It is planned to bring together a con- 
siderable number of the various native plants of the Eastern United 
States for the purpose of showing the possibilities of utilizing these 
plants in the simple decoration of the home and of schools. It is also 
planned to develop various collections of economic plants, such as drug _ 
and medicinal plants, and plants used in the arts and for numerous other 
purposes. Asa further line of work for this branch of the Depart- 
ment, plans have been put in operation for securing and distributing 
seedling trees which have more or less historic interest. There are 
many historic trees in the vicinity of Washington and in the country 
at large, and it is believed that much good can be done toward arousing 
an interest in tree planting by distributing a limited number of these 
trees under proper direction. The seedlings, when grown, will be sent 
to schools in various parts of the country, and there will accompany 
each tree a concise statement setting forth the historic events connceted 
with the tree itself and the growing of the seedling. The primary 
object is to keep alive patriotism and to encourage a love for nature 
and a love for home and the habit of tree planting. 


THE ARLINGTON FARM. 


The work on the Arlington Farm during the past year has been 
greatly increased. A considerable portion of the land has been 
drained, and during the year a thorough survey was made and the 
ground was platted, so that it was found practicable to begin the real 
work of experimentation. This farm, previous to its acquisition by the 
Department, was used for many years as a grazing area for horses 
and mules not in service, belonging to the War Department. In gen- 
eral it was fairly well covered with blue-grass sod, but many shrubs 
and trees had grown up to interfere with cultivation. The trees and 
shrubs were removed, the sod plowed and put into condition for the 
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reception of cowpeas or buckwheat, according to the condition of the 
area, and the work was completed. About 40 acres of the land which 
in 1901 were planted in cowpeas were this year devoted to plat work. 
The plats are uniformly one-twentieth of an acre in area. Some 4 
acres of such plats are devoted to nursery purposes, including seed- 
ling forest trees, while the rest is given over to experiments with veg- 
etables, plant-breeding experiments, experiments conducted by the 
Pathologist and Physiologist, Pomologist, etc. In surveying and 
platting the land the location of barns and future buildings was 
determined upon, and a barn suitable for important needs is being 
constructed at the present time. With the facilities at hand it will be 
practicable next season to inaugurate quite extensive work. 


TEA GROWING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The work on the growing of American tea was continued during the 
year at Pinehurst, Summerville, S. C.,1n cooperation with Dr. Charles 
U. Shepard. Dr. Shepard now has at his place about 100 acres in tea 
gardens, arid his factory is well equipped for carrying on work on acom- 
mercial scale and for accurate scientific experiments. With a view to 
bringing about a clear understanding as to the relationship of the 
Department to this work, a proper form of agreement has been pre- 
pared and entered into by the Department on the one hand and Dr. 
Shepard onthe other. By theterms of this agreement the Department 
is able to secure the use of the extensive plant of Dr. Shepard for experi- 
mental purposes, and will profit by the results from the extensive work 
that he iscarrying on. During the year careful attention has been given 
to methods of reducing the cost of the production of. tea with very 
satisfactory results. Improved factory methods have also been put 
into operation, with the result that better grades of tea are now being 
turned out than ever before. To aid in this work, Dr. Shepard has 
secured during the year the assistance of an expert tea taster in New 
York, who has sampled his various grades and thus made it practi- 
cable to determine not only the kinds of teas which have proved of 
the highest quality, but the effects of different methods of picking and 
handhng. | 

As pointed out in my last report, the yield of tea in Dr. Shepard’s 
gardens last year was about 4,500 pounds, and this year there will be 
about 9,000 pounds of marketable tea. Some of the gardens have 
proved very prolific and profitable, while others have given very light 
yield of tea, having poor quality. All these facts, of course, will 
enable the Department to profit in further exploiting the work. With 
a view to increasing the interest in this crop, a tea farm will be estab- 
lished in Texas if suitable land and cooperation can be secured. 
Agents of the Department are now on the ground looking into the 
question, and the outlook is very favorable. Whether or not tea 
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gr rowing in this country can be made a commercial success s will depend, 


in large measure, upon most rigid attention to the details connected 


with the field and factory work. It is not expected that any large 
profits will be made, but it is believed that by proper and judicious 
management sufficient profit will result to encourage the planting of 
the crop in many parts of the South, especially where there is cheap 
labor available. Proper labor, of course, constitutes one of the most 
important factors in this matter; but, fortunately, there are many 
places in the South where hands now idle might be turned to some 
use in this direction. 


CONGRESSIONAL SEED DISTRIBUTION. 


In my last report attention was called to the fact that the distribu- 
tion of seeds was required by an act very specific in its terms, and 
that it was my wish to carry out the will of Congress in a way that 
would result in the most good tothe country. During the year rapid 
advancement has been made in the matter of improving all of this 
work, and it is gratifying to announce that under the system which is 
being put into operation little or no friction has resulted. The Con- 
gressional distribution for 1901-2 was the largest in the history of 
the Department, yet notwithstanding this Fede all the seed went out 
on time. With a view to increasing the value of the work, particular 
attention was given to the distribution of forage-crop seed, cotton 
seed, tobacco seed, and seed of other special crops. In each case an 
expert was put in phaige of a particular crop and was responsible for 
securing new, rare, or little known varieties, and the distribution of 
each variety in a locality where it seemed likely that benefit would 
result from its use. Very encouraging reports have been received as 
a result of this work, especially in the matter of cotton distribution, 
where a special effort was put forth to secure new varieties or varie- 
ties which were known to have value locally, but which had not been 
generally distributed. With a view to still further increasing the 
efficiency of the seed work, a number of new plans have been put into 
oper ation during the year. 

The method of securing seed through a contractor has been aban- 
doned, as it was never satisfactory, olicune opportunity for inferior 


service, and, besides, working a hardship on the seed trade of the 


country—something the Department has no desire to continue. Under 
the new system the Department secures its own seed in the open 
market ,and contracts only for the purely mechanical features of the 
work, sucli as the packeting of the seed and the mailing of the same. 
With a view to making this work of more value to the country and 
encouraging the legitimate seed trade, plans have been inaugurated 
whereby the Department will gradually substitute new or little-known 
seeds, such as specialties or novelties, for the more common sorts here- 
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tofore distributed. Seedsmen are now cooperating with the Depart- 
- ment in furnishing these specialties and novelties, and the Department 


will distribute them possibly only one year, dropping them then and 
allowing the demand, if demand there be, to be met by the regular 
trade. Particular attention will be given in all this work to the dis- 
tribution of special crops, such as forage, tobacco, cotton, sugar beet, 

cereals, etc. In the handling of fheacs special seeds me plants the 
work of the plant-breeding laboratories will be utilized, and the require- 
ments of different sections of the country will receive careful consid- 
eration, so that crops will be selected to meet the needs and require- 
ments of the districts into which they may be sent. 


ForREIGN SEED AND PLANT INTRODUCTION. 


During the year the Department pushed forward the lines of work 
on introduction of foreign seeds and plants as rapidly as the means 
at hand would permit. In carrying on this work the various branches 
of the Bureau have contributed to the expert knowledge to be applied 
to the best handling of the crops. 

Agents have been sent to the Orient with a view to securing infor- 
mation on crops particularly adapted to the South. Rice has received 
special attention, and in addition the question of forage crops suitable 
for this region was also kept constantly in mind. An agent visited 
India, China, and Japan, and secured many valuable introduction ns in 
the way of seeds and plants which will be useful in building up new 
industries. This work has been greatly aided by the generosity of 
Hon. Barbour Lathrop, who, at his own expense, has carried on 
extensive agricultural explorations during the year, assisted by Mr. 
David G. Fairchild, an agricultural explorer of this Department. 
Mr. Lathrop has secured and forwarded to this country a number of 


valuable plants, which are oe handled by the Department’s agents 
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and by private individuals, to whom such plants have been sent direct 
by Mr. Lathrop. Particular attention was given to the introduction 
of the bamboo, which it is believed will prove a promising crop in 
sections of the West and South, where this plant is hardy. 

In former reports attention was called to the efforts of the Depart- 
ment in establishing date growing as an industry in this country. Con- 
siderable advance has been made in this direction during the past year, 
a large shipment of young date trees having been received from Mr. 
Lathrop. They were planted in the large cooperative date orchard 
established by the Department in Arizona. This orchard now com- 
prises about 11 acres and contains 580 imported trees, besides 80 
native seedlings. Another important introduction during the year 
through Mr. Lathrop’s efforts is the Egyptian or berseeni clover, 


: whieh i is very valuable for certain portions of the country as a soil 


reclaimer and enricher and as a forage plant. The continued fertility 
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of portions of the Nile Valley w hich are annually overflowed is laxgely : 


due to the nitrogen-gathering properties of this plant. 


Agents have also ‘been sent to Algeria, Egypt, and other parts a " 


Afriea for the purpose of studying the irrigated crops of these 
regions, and also the crops which are partioulally: adapted to alkali 
soils. These agents have secured many valuable facts which will aid 
the Depar tment in its extensive studies of the plants of our own arid 
and semiarid regions. With a view to securing additional forage crops 
and cereals from Russia and adjacent countries, an agent was sent to 
those regions in the early part of the year. The securing of. forage 


crops, particularly the various kinds of Turkestan alfalfa, was the ~ 


primary object of this visit; although some attention was given to 
obtaining varieties of fruits and cereals adapted to the dry regions of 
the Northwest. 

MACARONI WHEAT. 

The importance of the introduction and establishment of macaroni 
wheat in the United States, to which attention was directed in my last 
report, has been amply demonstrated by the results of the past year. 
We cstimate that about 2,000,000 bushels have been harvested this 
season, but this will not meet the demand for it coming from all quar- 
ters. New mills are being built to grind it and eld mills have been 
modified in order to handle it, and it now has its definite grade like 
other wheats in the Northwestern markets. It yields from one-third 
to one-half more than the other standard wheats in the same locality 
throughout theGreat Plainsregion. Furthermore, itextends the wheat 
aren innit farther westward over districts of great extent, where it 
was not considered possible to grow wheat before, owing to light 
rainfall. The macareni made from this wheat is pronounced by 


experts to be equal, if not superior, to the imported product, so that 


the success of this industry is assured. 
INTRODUCTION OF WINTER WHEAT AND OTHER OROPS. 


The results of the past year indicate that the winter wheats intro- 
duced and tested by the Department are likely to prove of as great, if 
not greater, value than the macaroni wheats. Four or five varieties 
obtained Sica east and south Russia are much more hardy than any 
yaricties now grown in this country, and will extend the winter wheat 
area several hundred miles north and some distance farther west than 
at present. This means an Increase of 5 to 10 bushels per acre over 
the standard spring wheats now g'rown in the same localities. 

Quite valuable results have also been secured in the introduction of 
Swedish oats, proso or broom-corn millet, malakhof, sugar corn, and 
a number of other Russian crops. There has been rapid advancement 
during the year in the rice-growing industry, largely through the 
efforts of the Department in the introduction of new forms and the 
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obtaining of information from abroad bearing on the methods of 
handling the crop and preparing it for market. Particular improve- 
ment has been made in the rice-growing regions of Texas and Louisi- 
ana, where the work of the Department has yielded the most striking 
results. In former reports attention has been called to the great 
value of this work to the two States named, and such has been its 
development that at the present time the rice production in this coun- 
try about equals the demand. 

The Jordan almond is another successful introduction during the 
year. There are about 5,500,000 pounds of almonds grown in Cali- 
fornia, but many pounds are still imported from Spain for the reason 
that the California nut is not equal to the best imported kind, known 
as the Jordan. During the year buds and scions of this variety have 
been secured and sent to California, and it is certain that in a few 
years California-grown Jordan almonds will be on the market. 

A special effort was put forth during the year to secure alkali- 
resistant crops, particularly alfalfas and cottons. Seed of the Turke- 
stan alfalfa has been obtained and is now on the way to this country, 
and will be distributed, under proper direction, during the year. 
Seed, also, of a number of alkali-resistant cottons has. been obtained 
in Algeria and Egypt, and steps are being taken to place these seeds 
where the conditions are such as to make their success a valuable 
adjunct to certain parts of our Western country. 


PLANS FOR TESTING GARDENS. 


As a means of further systematizing all of the work connected with 
the distribution of seeds and plants by the Department, and the intro- 
duction of the same from foreign countries, plans are being perfected 
for establishing in a number of places in the country testing gardens, 
which will enable the Department to work out a number of important 
problems connected with these investigations. It has been found by 
experience that the promiscuous dissemination of seeds, many of which 
are often of great value, does not give in all cases satisfactory results. 
It is highly important in all such cases to be able to determine defi- 
nitely where such plants and seeds are likely to prove most successful. 
Aiter this is known it 1s still necessary to convince farmers or fruit 
growers of the feasibility of growing the particular crop. Even then 
the work is not finished, for although the crop may be grown readily, 
the question of a market must be considered. 

Suitable testing gardens, conducted possibly in cooperation with 
some of the experiment stations, but under the direct control of the 
Department, will be of great value in further continuation of this 


_.work. Such gardens may be used for the purpose of standardizing 


the various varieties of vegetables now being offered by the seedsmen 
throughout the country. There isat present a great deal of confusion 
regarding varieties of vegetables, and while the work of breeding is 
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ercwing apace it will be well worth while to fix the types of varicties 
and disseminate better strains of standard sorts. If the Department 
would set a high standard in this matter it would probably result in a 
ereat diminution of the indiscriminate renaming of varieties and in 
the introduction of such as are new only in some slight respect. It is 
obvious that work of this kind to be of the greatest value must be con- 
ducted under very careful conditions and be carried on in a sufficient 
number of regions to get results which will be of real value. 


i 


BUREAU OF FORESTRY. 


On July 1, 1901, the Division of Forestry became a bureau. It has 
therefore completed its first year under the new form of organization. 
The results obtained have amply justified the change and the increased 
appropriation which accompanied it. Interest in forestry and a per- 
ception of its possibilities as the means of making productive a great 
national resource have developed so swiftly in the United States that 
the discrepancy between the capacity for public service of this branch 
of the Department of Agriculture and its opportunities was never so 
great as it is now. 

During the past year the Bureau of Forestry has notably increased 
the store of knowledge on which all forestry depends, and has made 

arge gains in introducing practical management of forests, both of 
public and private ownership. Its field work has engaged 162 men, 
and has been carried on in 42 States and Territories. : 

The forest work of the Department of Agriculture has hitherto pro- 
ceeded as rapidly as the scanty means of forest education would supply 
men, and its growth has been normal and safe. In view of the greater 
product of the forest schools and the immensely growing demand upon 
its services it might hereafter safely increase its rate of progress. To 
check the growth of the Bureau of Forestry at this time will likewise 
check the spread of public sentiment in favor of forest protection. It 
will dull the desire of forest owners, applicants to the Bureau for 
assistance, some of whom have already waited for their turn until their 
patience is almost exhausted. It will dampen the willingness of young 
men of the right stamp to make forestry their profession, because they 
look forward with practical unanimity to the Government service. <A 
single frost which would pass over a mature tree without effect will 
often injure and retard for years the growth of a healthy seedling. I 
conceive the Bureau of Forestry to be in precisely that situation. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU. 


The work of the Bureau of Forestry is organized along four lines: 
Forest management, forest investigation, records, and tree planting. 
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The Bureau of Forestry exists to secure the best management of 
the forests of the United States in the interests of the whole people. 
This involves not only the development of a science of American 
forestry, but also the general introduction of conservative methods 
in handling forests of private ownership. 

The Division of Forestry offered in October, 1898, to give advice 
and assistance to forest owners desirous of introducing conservative 
management. The response to this offer was immediate, and has 
grown steadily in volume. During the last fiscal year 37 applications 
were received, asking advice for the management of nearly 2,000,000 
acres of forest lands. Altogether the advice of the Bureau has been 
asked, since its offer in October, 1898, on 4,709,124 acres. 

The working plans of the past year are in the nature of solutions 
of seven typical and widely differing forest problems. These prob- 
lems are: 

Management of a Southern Appalachian forest, containing a great 
variety of trees, mainly hardwoods, in a somewhat inaccessible region, 
where only the most valuable species can be lumbered ata profit and 
where special measures are necessary to assist their reproduction and 
to prevent the progressive deterioration of the forest as the best woods 
are cut out. Fire protection, at a cost which is not prohibitive from 
a business standpoint, forms one of the important questions inyolved. 
The tract studied has an area of 110,000 acres, and lies in Polk and 
Monroe counties, Tenn. 

Management, in conjunction with coal mining, of a tract of mixed 
so{twoods and hardwoods, containing 50,000 acres, in Scott, Camp- 
bell, and Anderson counties, Tenn. Silviculture, contract lumbering, 
transportation, and protection from fire are the more important points 
studied. 

Management of 60,000 acres in Beaufort and Hampton counties, 
S. C., on which the most important commercial species is Longleaf 
Pine. Fire, lumbering, and turpentine orcharding have seriously 
- injured the forest, and the consideration of first importance is a method 

of treatment which shall restore it to full productiveness while yield- 
ing a fair return on the value of the land. The conditions are typical 
of much of the Southern Pine Belt. 

Management of 10,000 acres of fine hardwoods on Grand Island, 
Michigan, with an accessible market, a high price obtainable for the 
product, and consequently an exceptionally good opportunity for pay- 
ing forestry. 

Management of 15,000 acres in Herkimer County, N. Y., com- 
posed equally of cut-over and virgin forest. The most important 
timber tree is here, as generally in the Adirondack region, Red Spruce, 
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and the chief object of the working plan was to provide for the repro- 
duction of this species and to suggest such changes in present methods — 
of lumbering as will give immediate and good returns from the forest 
and at.the same time will insure a profitable future yield. 

A somewhat similar problem, but in a different locality, was that 
presented by a tract of 275,000 acres in northwestern Maine. Field 
work was completed during the year on 150,000 acres of this tract, 
timbered mainly with Red Spruce and Balsam, of which the former, 
as commercially the more valuable of the two, should be favored as 
the source of subsequent crops. 


The last tract on which field work was completed during the year 


was one of 15,000 acres near Arden, N. Y. The forest consists of 
second-growth hertionee and is for the most part in poor condition. 
The yorking plan advises a system of thinnings by which the condi- 
tion of the forest will be improved and which will at the same time 
yield good returns in firewood. 

The total forest area now under management in accordance with 
working plans prepared by the Bureau of Forestry ts 372,463 acres. 
Material for a number of new working plans is now being gathered. 
Especially notable is the plan in preparation for a tract in southeastern 
Texas which comprises an-area of 1,250,000 acres and is the largest 
private holding of timber land in the United States. 

By request of the Secretary of the Interior for advice in the man- 
agement of thé national forest reserves, which now include 60,162,525 
acres, the Bureau of. Forestry became the official adviser for these 
reserves in matters of forest policy. The making of working plans 
for the reserves has continued during the year. Field studies have 
been carried on in the Prescott, the Priest River, and the Big Horn 

reserves, and a preliminary examination was made of the San Fran- 
cisco Mountains Reserve. A similar request from the Secretary of 
War, made during the last fiscal year, has placed the Bureau in the 
same relation toward the military wood and timber reservations, eight 
in number, with an area of 117,468 acres. Of these, that at West 
Point, acini 2,000 acres, has been examined, anda working pian 
for its management will soon be prepared. 

In accordance with the request of the Secretary of the Interior, an 
examination has been made of the forest lands within the Lac Court 
dOreilles, the Bad River, and the Menominee Indian reservations, in 
Wisconsin, in order to recommend measures for the conservative lum- 
bering of the timber they contain., 


Forust INVESTIGATION. 


The studies of commercial trees made during the past year include 
White Pine, Red Pine, White Oak, Scarlet Oak, Red Oak, and Aspen, 
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in Michigan; Sugar Pine in California; Balsam in Maine; White Oak 
and Chestnut Oak in Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri; Western 
Yellow Pine in Arizona, and Lodgepole Pine in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. Preyious studies of the Longleaf and Loblolly pines, of the 
: Sierra Big Tree of California, and of the Bristle-cone Fir in southern 
_ California were completed and reports prepared on Western Hemlock 
q and the Pacific Coast Redwood. 

Studies of the growth and possibilities of New England second- 
growth hardwoods were carried on, and an investigation was begun of 
the distribution and the conditions necessary to the best development 
of the trees comprising the eastern Missouri and Arkansas swamp 
forests. 

 S$tudies of the forest and its industrial relations were made in the 

States of Michigan, Kentucky, Ohio, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Montana, California, and Iowa. Some of 
the questions involved were the present and future timber supply, 
forest fires, and the relation of the forest to stream flow, irrigation, 
and grazing. 

Descriptive studies were conducted in cooperation with the United 
States Geological Survey of about 3,000,000 acres of the Sierra For- 
est Reserve and of the region in the Southern Appalachians, within 
which it is proposed to establish a national forest reserve. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of Chemistry, investigations have 
been undertaken of native tan extracts and their comparative values in 
tanning, of Philippine gum products, and of possible additions to the 

present list of native woods suitable for the production of paper pulp. 
4 A cooperative study of insects which injure the forest was begun 
with the Division of Entomology. 

It is highly gratifying that the efforts which the Bureau has been 
making to discover a less injurious method of No ig orcharding 
than that hitherto employed, and to which I made reference in my last 
report, have been successful, and that the way is apparently open for 
the general introduction of an improved method which will be of nota- 
ble value in maintaining the source of the turpentine industry. 

Tests of the durability of treated and untreated construction timber 
and railroad ties have been continued, in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Plant Industry. The enthusiastic assistance which has been received 
_ from railroad companies has demonstrated their appreciation of this 
valuable work. 

In cooperation with the Bureau of Chemistry, and as the result of a 
widespread and urgent demand, the Bureau of Forestry has taken up 
the series of tests to determine the strength of the principal mer- 
7 chantable timbers of the United States, which were discontinued in 

_ 1896. 
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RECORDS. 


The enlargement of the Bureau’s quarters, which took place during 
the year, made possible for the first time the proper equipment of a 
library and the transference thither of the entire collection of forest 
literature from the Department library. This has given the Bureau 

a large, easi ly accessible working and reference library. The photo- 
graphic collection now numbers over 6,000 prints, and a well-equipped 
photographic Pitpreatos y has been installed. 


Trem PLANTING. 


The work of the Bureau in tree planting for the last year has been 
chiefly notable in the conspicuous progress made in extending cooper- 
ative planting, in the creation of the first reserves for forest planting 
on Government lands in a region that is now. unproductive of timber, 
and in the successful initiation of measures to control, by means - 
planted forests, the shifting sand dunes on both the Atlante and the 
Pacific coasts. ' 

In tree planting as in forest management the Bureau has sought, as 
the only method by which the desired end could be attained on a broad 
scale, to enlist the interest of the private landowner. Circular No. 
22, issued July 8, 1899, offers cooperation in the work of planting for- 

ests similar to that ee made for forest management. Up to 
the close of the last fiscal year 262 applications for assistance had been 
received, nearly 200,000 acres had been examined, and 224 planting 
plans, covering ¢ abiole 6,400 acres, had been made. Of these, 51 plans 
for aiiont 3,400 acres were made during the past fiscal year, and 83,597 
acres were examined. 

These figures, however, by no means cover the actual accomplish- 
ment of the Bureau in introducing forest plantations on private lands. 
The plans made are for 172 localities, in 29 States and Territories. 
Not only does the example set by each plantation made affect the 
whole neighborhood, but there has also been in many cases a public 
agitation of the question of tree planting, with local meetings addressed 
by the agents of the Bureau. Extensive planting on other land than 
that for which plans were made has frequently followed. Plantations 
of this kind will be of very considerable economic value in many States 
of the Middle West by furnishing local supplies of firewood, fencing, 
telegraph poles, and railroad ties, besides providing wind-breaks and 
other protection. 


The success of economic tree planting in many scantily timbered or 


treeless regions of the Middle West is now assured. This means 
enhanced prosperity for these regions. A local timber supply is a 
matter of decided importance to the farmer, who needs cheap fuel and 
fencing. Asa result of the Bureau’s work, thriving plantations now 
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exist in the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma, as well as in 
the older States of Iowa, Illinois, and Indiana. 

In New England particular attention has-been given to the possi- 
bility of profitably planting cheap land with white pine. ‘The supply 
of this highly useful timber tree has been greatly diminished in the 
Eastern States. If it can be brought back as a paying forest tree 
under management, the benefit will be one in which both the landowner 
and the timber-consuming public will share. So encouraging has been 
the outcome of the examination of this question by the Bureau that 
many owners of denuded lands are restocking them with white pine. 


THe Proposep APPALACHIAN ForEST RESERVE. 


In my report on the Forests and Forest Conditions of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountain region, which has been printed along with your 
message to Congress on this subject, of December 19, 1901, I discussed 
briefly the rapid rate at which the forests on these mountain slopes 
were being removed, and the extent to which the resulting floods were 
destroying agricultural lands and other property along the streams 
rising in that region. Inthat report I stated that the damages result- 
ing from these floods during the year (1901) ‘‘ approximated $10,000,009, 
a sum sufficient to purchase the entire area recommended for the pro- 
posed reserve.” 

Subsequent examinations have shown that during the few months 
following the date of that report the flood damages on these streams, 
extending across eight different States, aggregated $8,000,000, making 
a total of $18,000,000 during the twelve months ending in April, 1902. 
These examinations also show, as additional results of the deforestation 
of these mountain slopes, (1) that the water powers along these streams, 
which have an aggregate annual value of $20,000,000 as a basis for 
manufacturing enterprises, are being gradually but certainly destroyed 
through the increasing irregularity in the flow of the streams; (2) that 
the soils which are being washed down from these mountain slopes are 
rendering annually less navigable the Ohio, the Tennessee, the Missis- 
sipp!, and other rivers of these Southeastern States; and (3) that the 
rate of land erosion on these mountain slopes from which the forest 
cover has been removed is now as great in a single year as it was dur- 
ing ten centuries while these slopes were covered with primeval forests. 

A bill providing for the establishment of the forest reserve recom- 
mended in my report is now pending before Congress. With an 
increased realization of the importance of this measure I reproduce 
here the concluding paragraph of that report: 


The preservation of the forests, of the streams, and of the agriculttral interests 
here described can be successfully accomplished only by the purchase and creation 
of a national forest reserve. The States of the southern Appalachian region own 
little or no land, and their revenues are inadequate to carry out this plan. Federal 
action is obviously necessary, is fully justified by reasons of public necessity, and 
may be expected to have most fortunate results. 
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BUREAU OF SOILS. 


The organization and work of the Bureau of Soils has been essen- 
tially along the same lines as heretofore, with the addition of an impor- 
tant line of work in the division of soil management. Attention has 
been given, as heretofore, to the administrative work, the soil survey, 
the tobacco investigations, drainage investigations, and the laborato- 
ries maintained in support of these several lines of field work. The 
wisdom of Congressional action in converting the Division into a 
Bureau and increasing the appropriation has been shown in the amount 
of work done and in the appreciation of this work from various sources. 
The soil survey, particularly, has been greatly extended, and the divi- 
sion of soil management, although merely started during the year, 
gives promise of some mére important results than have been achieved 
in soil investigations for some time past. Prof. Franklin H. King, 
formerly professor of agricultural physics at the University of Wis- 
eonsin, has taken charge of this line of field work. He is considered 


peculiarly fitted for this place, and his appointment has been very- 


gencrally commended. 

During the year Mr. M. L. Floyd, the tobacco expert who had done 
so much to make successful the tobacco investigations of the Burean, 
severed his connection with the Department to become general mana- 
ger of a tobacco corporation organized to grow the shaded Sumatra 
tobacco in Connecticut, an industry established by this Department. 
In his new position Mr. Floyd receives far greater remuneration for 
his services than the Department could afford to pay, in view of the 
salaries paid to others by the Government. 

The interest in the work of the Bureau of Soils is growing, and the 
demands for work in different parts of the country are increasing, as 
evidenced by the liberality of Congress in enlarging the appropriation 
and by the many requests received for the extension of the different 
lines of investigations. The Bureau of Soils now has a force of over 
100 persons, 75 of whom have had a scientific training. It is believed 
that the results of the work in showing the conditions and resources 
of the soils of the country and in giving the people precise and accu- 
rate knowledge regarding the possibilities of the soils justifies fully 
every expenditure that has been made and every recommendation that 
will be made for the further extension of the work. With the fierce 
competition for commercial supremacy now operating, every particle 
of information bearing upon the natural resources of the country which 

vill in any way tend to increase the production of our present crops 
or to develop new methods or build up new industries is of the utmost 
value, especially if, as in this éase, the people are inspired with sufii- 
cient confidence to heed the advice of the Department and to take 
advantage of its work. 


* 


a 
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CooPERATION wiTH STATE INSTITUTIONS. 


During the year this Bureau has cooperated, as far as possible, with 
State institutions, including experiment stations, boards of agricul- 
ture, and geological surveys; also with Bureaus and Divisions of this 
Department, as well as with other Departments of the Government. 
Such cooperation has been particularly close with the North Carolina 
department of agriculture and with the Mlinois experiment station, 
both of which institutions have contributed money toward the expenses 
of the soil survey in their respective States. In other States the 
cooperation has been just as cordial, but the institutions have not 
been able to render financial assistance. Their advice has been sought 
and given wherever possible in arranging for and in the carrying on 
of the work, and the work has been done, as far as possible, with the 
ultimate object of being of service to the State institutions in the 
prosecution of more detailed work. The Utah experiment station has 
cooperated in the linc of drainage investigations and has contributed 
valuable assistance and advice in the work that has been started at 
Salt Lake City. The Connecticut experiment station and the Penn- 
sylvania experiment station have continued their cooperation in the 
tobacco investigations with credit and profit to all of the institutions 
concerned. 

The Bureau of Soils, through its laboratories, its soil survey, and its 
other lines of investigation, has cooperated with and has helped other 
Bureaus and Divisions in the Department, and has cooperated with 
the War Department in furnishing an assistant to organize a soil 
survey in the Philippine Islands, and in furnishing assistants to inspect 
the soils of some of the military posts and to advise as to the treat- 
ment in the establishment of parade grounds, a matter which is of 
considerable importance, involving the expenditure of large sums of 

money where the natural soils are not suited to the PoLmeon of a 
permanent sod. 


; 
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PROGRESS AND Cost oF THE Som SURVEY. 


The area surveyed and mapped during the fiscal year was 14,541 
square miles, or 9,306,240 acres, and the area previously Reported as 
having been surveyed was 8,082 square miles, making a total of 22,623 
square miles, or 14,478,720 acres. This work was carried on during 
the year in twenty-five States and Territories and in Porto Rico. 

The following table shows the total area surveyed during the fiscal 
_ year 1902, together with that previously reported, in each of the thirty 
States and Territories in which the soil survey work has been carried 
on. This work has been uniformly done ona scale of 1 inch to the 
_ mile, and the maps have been published or are teady for publication. 
_ This table does not include any areas in which work of reconnoissance 
ee erely has been done, but daly areas in which actual soil surveys 
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Areas surveyed and mapped during fiscal year ended June 30, 1902, and the areas previously 


reported. 
Work Work 
State or Territory. during wince Total. 
1902. reported. 
Sq. miles. | Sq. miles. | Sq. miles.| Acres. 

ATT Z OU acne oa Sete ercehe nies alee = oe area okt tere epee res 95 400 495 316, 800 
California. 2 oo Sia 5 2e Se or ses see ene ar eee ne eee een 753 1, 401 2,154 1, 378, 560 
Colormdo..: =< 22-eeeeeeees see Cah athe AoE moceaa sh aLr tis < LOOT aoe eee 150 96, 000 
Wonmecticuti. 22.222. Sa cee ele ee ee ere oe a tc ee 245 245 156, 800 
GCOLLIR cs 252 conc ones eae areca Sener e ieee = leer ieee Dill vile rorge eee 571 365, 440 
1 1 60 Rye ees Sie en eis AL AO es bree Ce Es peat 399) Rano mene 399 255, 360 
PULT OUS 2 as oe re ee ee i ee eee ee a Uhes oS Dil late aoe 2 1, 259 869, 760 
: (0): | EE eck ek Pg Ra aS ee SO Oe. A Ore ee teten fore 432 276, 480 
BEAN SAS es gs co ee oe ee Le eee Eee eee eee AGING ance 461 295, 040 
conipioley 0 ele ken Oe OO ee Beet hoa ee 330 211, 200 
TOWISIANO Ss oi Sol as eae hac ee eee ee eee tere eee tenetiers PA PAM KE Riera Stay 202 129, 280 
1 (Ciay Chale eee ee Se Ne A Soe heind: mae aasa sone 418 1, 762 2,180 1, 895, 200 
AT ASSS CHUSELIG == oc. ore Rena wate cae atcve a tis aie ere nies alae rete etotal ete leiete Reenter 155 155 99, 200 
VETO Toren se Se oe a3 Sct nse ws TR Soe oe ee ee oe cee reer Paola a teks Ace 828 529, 920 
IMISSISSIP Pls soe Ea 2 tec i ee ae See Seale a ieee eee ee GEE Cee eee 666 426, 240 
VIG SS OME cee he ks Se RS perce one eee ie ee oe re NGS Mires Sate 168 107, 520 
INORG Ses cist ese inc Snel aie arate sei ee oe erate HOD Arce ete 105 | 67, 200 
INC We JCTSCYs io ce 2 eee ters nine See ieige  eieiee a eee Meee eee C087 2aneaee er 908 581, 120 
Wew MEXICO 22 os Fakes Soe See i ten ornate eran eee re ce ee eee 100 100 64, 000 
ING W YORK 25 bh seo oes Oak chats ce mee eth = See eee AQ ales yota=s< eee 490 313, 600 
WNOrthiCarGlima toms «tan anche ee selena sae ie ele eee eee 1, 625 1, 800 8, 425 2, 192, 000 
CORIO ee ae See cee na nem Se ak sinter ee eee cece ae eee 500 | 480 980 627, 200 
Pennsylvailay. so ce ees chests sooth eee oe ae ee ee eee 519 420 939 600, 960 
POLO RAUCOm cee ae Om Sea ete ote atk iore os ee rate cee eee ene B50 nana ccne 330 211, 200 
HOU Carolmea tas: Cscksos. voce tome n= aac se een cca cee eieme OSG mee ee 686 439, 040 
REMMIVSSSEe coterie Aca tie ee < Seo ae Gao Le oe telson soe ans See 4/7 rer eae 547 350, 080 
GAS er mee CRs oe sa Se Ne oe cei as Cec Oa Le Se Se 495) |i Ses 495 315, 800 
Mea re ee cree edie Semiotin s ets amo Sere ites pte eee eet | eetene serereees 768 768 491, 520 
Urea ia hoot Sede Oe cae ace hele eee Coe Ce een eee 1,354 250°|° 1 604 1, 026, 560 
MiachinetOnc. Sigs oo aaec cite eben ae cee ees 150 301 451 288, 640 

Sie Ae me ie Cn eet aie eg | 14, 541 | 8, 082 | 2,623 | 14, 478, 720 


The following table shows the area surveyed and mapped and the 
cost of the work during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1902: 


Areas surveyed and mapped and cost of the field work during fiscal year ended June 30, 


1902.% 
State or Territory. District. ee square bers; : 
Dollars. 
ISON: 8. : op ows ate YUmMa TCR. 5b. eos oe Gave tte ane ne eee 437. 95 
Calutornin Sos snceceee Imperial areg:. i. seecce siti cnke eee eee 535. 73 
NO ch tiie +s See Salinas Valley: .. iis ces.s ule-c ase ee eee ee 1,176.48 
DIGIT « was Ge sin ad oe Venttira ares)... 2) 2cesceeke One eee eee 904. 80 
OOlOTEG OFFS. io0s Aiws'sc Rockyford area 709. 50 
Oro) 90 Ie ee Cobb; County...2 3.5 oss4 tec de: Seen ee ee : 498, 24 
ORE Go een ...-| Covington area 159. 75 


a This includes the salaries of the men while in the area and their subsistence expenses, but not 
the cost of transportation to and from the area. 
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Areas surveyed and mapped and cost of the field work during fiscal year ended June 30, 


1902—Continued. 


es 

State or Territory. District. | se a canate | “aS ag 

mile. | 

Le are ae le a ey ee ‘ iter a ae 

Sq. miles.| Dollars. | Dollars. 
a PPR AC a Es concider ee Po an Se ep ) 399 | 1. $1 722.19 
PRUNE OMS aie Je'awto'em. cm < ue CimntOm COMA o eke rae soe oe sack aoe asm ascl 494 | .88 | «434.72 
i ENGIMITOE CLIT, Sey nate 2 bs to gee ote ete es ) 215 | 1.15 | «247.25 
P re PET OMBTEC OUT cred oye doe £U ots totus oom bene 650 | 1.39 | 4903.50 
oo) Ol a a WRONG O2CE. oD. ony cae ale aso wpe eee awe awd oo 432 | .94 | 406.08 
HGHROS Sprain. 5 racise acl ~ Pave dees Nudd NN Ckywnctee. ete edna snare rane nee es 461 | . 94 894, 3 
Mentuck yt... cnc- nc SPR TKR PAW ce en Ss or AE ee eS De a re 230 | 2.20} 726.00 
MOWIStANA: S55. 222-25. ~- OSI CCH OOS OB ROR gto ote operate talc ciotsi aerate wea omre 202 S72) 749. 42 
UTR LDL eee anic:c.a%sse ain'> MAS CHOC CULT ere ate teenie ie eae ain ates ae = | 418 1. 48 | 618964 
NMGHISAN CS. cesses 0. ACPA WOUMEY ¢ scutes oo’ Sean see 2 eA oe See aine 0 828 1.44 | 1,192.3: 
NEISSICSU DIE. mas. << ---- - NETAOO; SROR Sah Pe ae SM. ae OS wo OL tate dole ) 656 2.24 | 1,489.96 
Mi ELEN Cad COUMLEY <0 os nonin gee nie aes wee eae /an'w Kee 168 1.14 | 191. 52 
JU AAS AYE SS Se ae SMUT TOS (=, Sas ar REN eas a ere dots a a ee 105 | 4.96 | 520. 80 
INGWMIETSCV2 05-2. oc 5. PE LEN ALCOR Laelece aes oars aide meee alate eee ete See 493 1. 42 700. 06 
ES eee PORE AO aes 5 oie wide’, ae Meisels = tates ee pletion 415 2. 23 | 925. 45 
INewWenoticns. 2)... snes. VAMERUTEOUG Mk fe RRS Soa ela ee Bees Seen ee 260 2. 89 | 751. 40 
10 6S A See WNIT AOA oo teen ese eo Peon oSe eee we 230 2.03 | 466. 90 
North Carolina... .... Marae COUN tY*s. ee 5 cask ac oe bac ce coe mk Se 365 £32 | b 482. 80 
Se ita menonmeai: hn Pel Ae ce a Rie Se eS 63 3.11 | 6195.93 
es ei i in Crier BieW Naty see De 6h ee a Paces 697 | .96 | 0669.12 
. JU 2 Mela 5 ale ae ERG GOT ROMS aoe te cere nee ae ae atk se Sele alata em 500 TOF | b 505. 00 
; Oia a. hi Columbus areas. a2 4 sleeper ay: com orts aoe 338 1.34 452. 92 
US ee MRivbelay'a reel ier tia Lae Sat eg RR os ie) a 162 95 153. 90 
Pennsylvania .....-.\.. YE] SON a Kona aN ot2 Neneh One eee her, ete ay Se e519 1, 48 768,12 
4 POUtOMCO tena. as so ATECLOO MO EOUGR Ss -ase hata se ca ake ae imate op ae 330 5.02 | @1, 655. 55 
Powih Carolina. :....... A DOCMIUIG LCR ot alten see cease te ieemcminnce Sass 686 1.01 692. 86 
PPANMICSSCE! 5s 2205-5 Montgromery County s.s...coc52 sheet es cco a 547 1.68 918. 96 
‘DGS ahs 5 SAUNT ENT OM te recs tet ap aerate ices SE EIN as eet 280 2.45 | 686. 00 
RE Sr ac ix Be on WIIG REQ acest tec oes canoe et ace aaa ee wads aes 215 2.70 | 580. 50 
Mreeiniasi.0.. cs... Ped ioniiared tie ste tee oe es, Sh eee © 382 2.11} 806.02 
Dee ee aa aie 2m «Sse Harnisoniburge areas. - 2. 2220 soc. 3 ct Soe re 542 1.44 | 780. 48 
10 $6 G005 See PrimeecWdayaravatea e < Savac.< ese ss tae ocr wpcinrcre 430 rege | 567. 60 
WVASUIMSTONM .25.....-.- Weailba Wall lara Teac) 5 sas kis ac cre oe ae Sct 150 1. 82 | 273. 00 
14, 541 | 1.83 26, 551. 76 


a Of these amounts, $624.95 was spent by the Illinois experiment station. 

6Of these amounts, $914.20 was paid by North Carolina department of agriculture. 

¢ The portions of these areas surveyed in the previous fiscal year were given in the last 
d Of this amount, $300 was paid by the Porto Rico experiment station. 


report. 


RECAPITULATION. 


UE OD oS ES ee ee ar ee en es ee oe en ae eee eas $26, 551. 76 
ees Seen eee UOT ee neces tunis bee a wicca ine wwabieke cums dcec cet tas SSS. 84 
REeO NHC aG Ta Sarin aerate seen eee. So se Sha SEL. cana a acnenuagacesanced 2, 766. 28 
IE TO) TVR Seen a ee Oe ie ead a. Be Pak a St lens nal awa wrin ge ae usm et eseccck=ns 12, 870.17 
Pere LAN aC it ON SUNN ais ae dec aiyies eee AG OR iw law ew esas 4 wa See eoa Rh Wed aes ap 43, 047.05 
Ne Ot TTI ete ach ats ons et cas» eddies oS pm Une eo sens at eoe Su aanht cee pads Ces 1, 839.15 
Pers Merariiiient. Of ASTICHITUTC. .2o6 2S oes ec cows Sena clgeaws Sea vedecaseendsscuemas 41, 207. 90 
INR Tana CD SE Sk MS as he cea inne de divs «Ae RE ip ag san ees square miles.. 14,541 
EM MN OTRLTE CT oe ot Foe ne bn Se ivan ad eo Same hana aon ae ean eee per square mile.. $1. 83 
nnn ECT SMe) oi ere oe ee are 2a’ S ate oss son an SoS aaeCE ssc sc Son adsusnewees ts BOs. . 88 
RTM TER TGCS CR L805 22cm Oecd asa aes guinness A wisRgap as essen \s~omeemnstua ee .25 
NCEE MRE RA ew See ere ioc Takis ea ae en a has dae oe iekinn KO ome = Scan dunk 6 os Snes doe ..2 2. 96 
Average cost to Department of Agriculture.......... ee eR a iy waicien aia wis wrt ao cee 2.81 
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It will be noticed that the cost of the work per square mile varies. : 


from 71 cents in the Covington area, Georgia, to $5.02 for the work in 


Porto Rico. The average cost has been $1.83 per square mile, as_ 


against $2 per square mile during the preceding fiscal year. The area 
covered is over two and one-half times as large, and the work has cost 
17 cents per square mile less than last year. The variation in the cost 
per square mile is due in part to the character of the country, the con- 
dition of the roads and of the weather, the complexity of the soils, 


he presence and character of alkali in the Western areas, and the 


accuracy of the base maps used. The average cost to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the work complete, including supplies and 
railroad transportation, the preparation of reports, and the salaries of 
the men during the three winter months, when the field work has prac- 
tically to be suspended, has been $2.81 per square mile, as against $3.26 
per square mile last year, a saving of 45 cents per square mile. This 
saving is due not only to the greater efficiency of the field parties by 
reason of their better training, but also to the longer average length of 


the field season for each party, which has been accomplished by moy- 


ing the parties from place to place as the season advances. It has been 
found possible to keep some of the parties out during the winter in 
Arizona and southern California, and to shift parties working im the 
Northern States during the summer months to the Southern States 
during the fall. In this way the average length of the field season 
has been something over nine months per party, and it is believed 
that this can be considerably increased, although it is advisable to 
have each party spend some time at headquarters, not only for 
the final revision of their reports and maps, but to get acquainted 
with the office and laboratory work and to keep in close touch with 
the objects and purpose of the soil survey. 


THE FIELD FORCE. 


The organization of the field force has been carried to a very high 
state of efficiency. Administratively the very greatest of care and 
attention to details is given, and the low cost per square mile shown 
in the preceding statements is due in a large measure to the judicious 
and economical management of the feree. The salaries of the soil 
experts employed by the Bureau are low as compared with those paid 
in other branches of scientific work. The average expense of a party 
of two men in the field for subsistence and the hire of a team averages 
about $120 per month, or $1,080 for the field season of nine months. 
The parties are equipped with the most modern instruments for the 
classification and survey of soils, and it has been possible to furnish 
them with such explicit instructions as to the character of their work, 
the subjects they are to investigate, and the subjects which are to 
be discussed in their report upon the area that they know exactly 
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what is to be done on entering a given area and can proceed with 


their work with the minimum of time for preliminary investigations 
or reconnoissances. They are required to report to the central office 
at least once each week, noting the area surveyed, the new soil types 
established, and the character of their work, and to send in from 
time to time sections of their map for criticism and suggestion as 
the work proceeds. It is required that each party shall complete 
the map in all details and write up the report in final shape before 
leaving the area. These reports are then typewritten, and a copy 
returned to the field party for correction or for additions or changes. 
The work of each party is thoroughly inspected, so far as this has been 
possible, in order to correlate the new soil types with those already 
established, and to confer with the men as to suggestions which can 
be safely made of new methods of cultivation or of new industries 
which may be established. As the work of the soil survey assumes 
greater proportions this inspection work becomes more and more 
necessary and more valuable, and it is advisable that a regular 
inspection force should be established for the several districts into 
which the country may be divided. 

The scale upon which the soil maps are published enables tracts as 
small as 10 acres to be represented, and while there must always be 
some variation allowed in each type, as it would be confusing to 
show too much detail on the maps, still, where a type is represented 
by even a small tract of 8 or 10 acres, it is shown upon the soil map, 
so that landowners may rely upon an accurate classification of their 


soils according to the types established. 


The reports describe in all necessary detail the characteristics of 
the soils and their important variations; the history of the settlement 
and agricultural development of the area; the climate, physiography, 


and geology; the agricultural methods in use and the agricultural 
conditions in the area, such as the tenure and size of the farms, the 


efficiency of labor, the principal products, and transportation and 
market facilities, together with such special problems as may be 
encountered, such as hardpan, acidity, irrigation, seepage waters and 
drainage, alkali, and the reclamation of swamp or worn-out lands or 
alkali soils, as these all have their bearing upon the commercial use 


and value of the soils. 


| RELATION OF THE SOIL SURVEY WORK TO THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


With the increasing interest in the soil investigations and the eco- 
nomic value which the results have shown in a number of cases, the 
experiment stations are taking a lively interest in this work, and it 
seems proper to mention the true relation which should be established _ 
between them and the Department in the further prosecution of the 


_ work. It seems advisable that the management of the soil survey 
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should be vested in the Department of Agriculture. This insures con- 
tinuity in the work and uniform ¢ laseifeation of soils; also the benefit 
of experience In other localities in advising as to the commercial pos- 

sibilities and value of the introduction of new methods of culture and 
of new crops and industries. It is advisable that the experiment sta- 
tions and other State institutions should cooperate in this work to the 
extent of furnishing assistants or financial aid, as this insures an inti- 
mate knowledge of the conditions of the area to the State organiza- 
tion, as well as a larger amount of work within the borders of the 
State. In many cases, if such financial assistance be given, one or 
more parties can be assigned for continuous work in a State where, if 
the expenses were all borne by the Bureau of Soils, a party could be 
assigned for only a portion of the season. Various State organizations 
have contributed $1,839.15 toward the field expenses of the soil survey 
during the past year. 

These soil surveys are in the natures of a general reconnoissance of 
the area. They show the conditions which prevail, and the maps 
show the character and distribution of the soils. This is, however, 
merely a basis for further work, and it is necessary In many cases 
that the information thus furnished and the suggestions which are 
made should be followed by further investigations and practical 
demonstrations of the efficiency and commercial value of the sugges- 
tions in order to insure their successful adoption by the residents of 
the area. Farmers are proverbially ultraconservative as to their 
methods, and are usually, and often justifiably, very unwilling to 
accept advice unless it can be shown that improvement will surely 
follow. Such demonstration work can, in most cases, be better accom- 
plished by the stations than by the Department of Agriculture, for 
the station forces have a more intimate knowledge of the conditions 
and of the people, and are, as a rule, in closer touch with the people 
than is the Department, and with Tae reports and maps they have 
the basis for further Hee in the improvement of the agricultural con- 
ditions of the area, upon which they can expend their full energy and 
all the resources at, their command. If the soil-survey work is not 
followed up on these practical lines, much of the efficiency and value 
of the work will surely be lost. 

As pointed out in my last report, the experience of the men engaged 
in this work is likely to be invaluable, not only to them, but to the 
country as well. Spending, as they ae from three to nine months in 
an area, making a critical study of the scils, crops, methods of eulti- 

ration, and market and transportation facilities, and bringing together 
this experience from all sections, the men have unusual opportunities 
for securing a wide knowledge of the agricultural industry of the 
country and its resources. ‘This is training up a class of men fitted to 
observe and appreciate resources and advantages that should be of 


> 
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great value in the further development of the agricultural interests 
of the United States as the country becomes more thickly settled and 
the strife for commercial supremacy becomes greater. As these mer 
become riper in experience and judgment and have a fuller know- 
ledge of the agriculture of the country, they will doubtless be called’ 
to positions of trust and responsibility in State organizations and in 
commercial enterprises in which their experience and ability wilk 
be invaluable. This is and should be one of the important func- 
tions of the Department, and the influence of the Department will be 
felt more and more throughout the country as these men are called 
to such positions. 


PAST AND PROPOSED WORK OF THE BUREAU OF SOILS. 


The statements following show the results that have been accom- 
plished during the past year and the work that is proposed during the 
present and the next fiscal year in each of the States. This is of 
course subject to change as to details as the time approaches for the 
actual prosecution of the work. It is given as the basis for the con- 
tinuation and extension of the work. 


ALABAMA. 


No work has been done in this State during the past fiscal year, but: 
it is proposed this fall to make a soil survey of Perry County, which 
lies partly in the black calcareous prairie belt and partly in the sand. 
region. Two parties will be assigned to this area in October, with the 
expectation that the whole of the county can be surveyed during the 
present field season. On the completion of this work both parties 
_ will be transferred to Mobile County to make a soil survey of that area, 
' particularly in the interest of the truck growers, and to investigate 
_ the adaptation of the soils to tobacco. After this it is contemplated to. 
' make a soil survey in Marshall County in the interest of the fruit and 
_ tobacco growers, and to survey Lauderdale County, if possible. In all, 
_ it would be advisable to spend nine months in Alabama during the 
next field season. 


ARIZONA. 


During the past field season a soil survey was made of the area below 
Yuma, where the waters of the Colorado River are taken out for irri- . 
gation. The whole area covers about 95 square miles, although only 
a portion of it is at present under ditch. A considerable part of this 
area is subject to overflow during flood times in the Colorado River, 
and schemes have been proposed for dikes and levees to prevent this 
overflow, which, if carried out, will add a considerable area of valuable 
land to the irrigated district. This tract, with its tropical climate and 
fertile soils, has been compared to the delta of the Nile, and it is the 
4 a1902——4 
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es: 


intention of the Department, through its soil survey and through the — 
work of the Bureau of Plant Industry, to see if crops equally as valu- 
able as those cultivated along the Nile and adapted to this ropes | 
climate can not be introduced. 

This party was in charge of Mr. J. Garnett Holmes, who has had 
considerable experience in soil survey work in other parts of Arizona 
and in southern California. 

It is believed that the information obtained in this work will be the 
basis of most valuable economic development in the introduction of 
crops from Algeria and Egypt. There is quite a variety of soils of 
different character in this area, and while there is considerable trouble 
with alkali it is believed that a problem can be easily controlled and | 
that the locality will develop into one of the important irrigated dis- | 
tricts of the West. | 

It seems advisable to spend three months in a soil survey of the 
upper Gila Valley around Solomonville during the next field season. 


ARKANSAS. 
r 


Jo soil surveys hav ¢ in thi ] 3 

N ] have been made in this State during the past fiscal 

year, but a party is at present in the State, making a survey around 

Stutteart. It is impossible at this time to make any statement as to 
Fas) 

the economic results of this work. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Soil surveys have been carried on in three areas during the fiscal 
year, namely, around Imperial in the Colorado Desert, in the Salinas 
Valley, and in the Ventura area. 3 ; 

The work in the Salinas Valley was undertaken particularly inthe — 
interest of the sugar-beet growers. This was formerly a great wheat 
area, but in recent years the yield of wheat has fallen almost below 
the point of profitable production and bar ley has taken its place toa 
considerable extent. The rainfall, however, is so variable that crops 
are uncertain without irrigation, pars irrigation systems are now being 
planned, particularly for the sugar-beet industry, which has developed 
to large proportions. 

‘This party was in charge of Mr. Macy H. Lapham, and the area 
surveyed covered 344 square miles. Eleven different types of soils 
were recognized and their relation to the various crops determined. 
The relation of these soils to crops had been recognized to a certain 
extent, but the orderly classification of the soils can not fail to be of 
value in the future development of the agriculture of the area, espe- 

ially as the industry is at present changing and developing along 
new lines. 

All of the soils capable of cultivation in Ventura County were sur- 
veyed by a party under the charge of Mr. Holmes, the area aggregat- 
ing 240 square miles. There are several valleys where irrigation is 
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_ practiced, the most extensive being the valley of the Santa Clara 
River. Over a large part of the area, however, crops are grown with- 
out irrigation, the principal crops being lima beans, sugar. beets, and 
barley. 

The soils of the upper part of the Santa Clara Valley are generally 
well drained and free from alkali. Extensive areas of the delta lands, 
including some of the most fertile soils of the county, are deficient in 
drainage, and the alkali problem is becoming more and more serious. 
As a result of the survey, and from experiments that have been made 
at the suggestion of the Bureau, it is evident that the alkali problem 
ean be economically and efficiently controlled. Thirteen types of soils 
were recognized in this area and their relation to crops reported upon. 

From the results attained in the irrigation of the area below Yuma, 
and from the exceedingly arid climate, it was believed that the Colo- 
rado Desert afforded exceptional facilities for the introduction of cer- 
tain tropical plants, as well as for Egyptian cotton and other products 
successfully grown in Egypt and on the Algerian Desert. In further- 
ance of this idea, a company was organized under the laws of Mexico 
to construct a canal through Mexican territory and deliver water from 
the Colorado River to a point near Calexico, on the border line between 
_ this country and Mexico, to a company chartered under the laws of 
_ the United States to distribute the water to settlers in the Colorado 
Desert. The land was taken up under the homestead and desert-land 
laws and water rights purchased from this company for the irrigation 
of the lands. It was realized that it was very desirable, as this enter- 
prise was starting, to make a soil survey in order to classify the 
soils and determine their alkali content and their relation to crops. 
Accordingly, Messrs. Means and Holmes were assigned to this work, 
and an area of 169 square miles was surveyed around Calexico and 
Imperial. 

This country lies at or somewhat below sea level, the Salton Sink, 
the lowest portion of the desert, being about 270 feet below sea level. 
Five distinct types of soil were recognized in this area, ranging from 
a loose, incoherent dunesand to a very impervious clay, and including 
a sand, a sandy loam, anda loam. The area is everywhere underlain 
with a stiff, impervious clay containing alkali. The Imperial clay ts 
difficult to cultivate, and water penetrates it very slowly. Large 
areas of alkali lands were encountered, and it is estimated that about 
_ 54 per cent of the area has more than 0.4 per cent alkali as an average 

for 6 feet in depth. There are serious problems, therefore, to be 
encountered in the successful development of agriculture in the area. 
It is believed that about 50 per cent of the area can at present be cul- 
tivated in nearly all crops adapted to the locality, while a considerable 
portion of the remainder may be reclaimed by drainage, or can be 
used for alkali-resistant crops. . 
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The importance and necessity of having this knowledge of the soil 
conditions has been recognized, and very urgent requests have been 
received for an extension of the soil-survey work to embrace practi- 
cally all of the lands in the Colorado Desert which can be irrigated, as 
a basis for the intelligent cultivation of this area, and to insure, as far 
as possible, the successful settlement of the country. Recognizing the 
importance of this work, it is proposed to combine a number of our 
field parties and place them in the area during the coming fall and 
winter to make a soil survey of about 1,500 square miles of the Colo- 
rado Desert, so that settlers may know the actual character of the soils 
which they purchase, and that industries can be established on the 
soils best adapted to them. 

In addition to this werk it is proposed to extend the soil survey to 
the Santa Clara Valley in the interest of sugar-beet, grain, and stock 
production, and to take up the San Bernardino Valley in southern 
California, which is the last of the great fruit areas in southern Cali- 
fornia that remains to be surveyed. It is believed that very valuable 
results will be attained by the soil survey when it is extended to the 
sugar-beet area around Chino and the fruit areas of Pomona, Riverside, 
San Bernardino, and neighboring towns. 

In all it appears desirable to spend twenty-one months, on the basis 
of one party, in the State of California during the next field season, 
and it is believed that the importance of the areas to be investigated 
fully justifies the time and attention to be given to the work. 


COLORADO. 


During the present field season a soil survey is being made, under 
the charge of Mr. Macy H. Lapham, of the irrigable lands of the 
Arkansas Valley between Rockyford and the Kansas State line. 
There will be nearly 1,000 square miles of intricate soil mapping, with 
alkali problems to be worked out, but it is believed that by concen- 
trating some of the northern parties in this area during the fall the 
whole area can*be surveyed. ‘This work is undertaken principally in 
the interest of the sugar-beet growers and of the melon and truck 
growers. Not only is it desirable to understand better the relation of 
the soils to crops, but with the extension of irrigation systems the 
natural drainage is found to be deficient and alkali is rising and threat- 
ening trouble ‘and losses. The work has progressed far enough to 
indicate that the alkali problem can be economically and efficiently 
controlled, and it is believed that the classification of the soils will 
give a basis for the most profitable development of the sugar-beet and 
truck interests of the area. 

It appears desirable to spend about six months during the next field 
season in a survey of the San Luis Valley, where the alkali problem is 
becoming far more serious even than in the Arkansas Valley. 
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No extension of the soil survey has been made in the Connecticut 
Valley since 1899, but with the extension of the profitable industry of 
producing the shade-grown Sumatra tobacco there is a very strong 
demand now that the survey should be extended to include many 
smaller valleys on either side of the area surveyed in 1899, and it is 
proposed to spend about three months in the State during the next 
field season, to give a basis for the extension of the tobacco industry 
on either side of the main valley. 


DELAWARE, 


No surveys have been made as yet in Delaware, and none is con- 
templated during the present year. There is, however, a demand for 
a soil survey to extend over the entire State, and it seems desirable to 
spend three months in the State during the next fiscal year in such work. 


FLORIDA. 


No surveys have been made in this State up to the present time, but 
it is proposed, if suitable arrangements can be made for a base map, 
to make a soil survey in Gadsden County in the interest of the tobacco 
growers. 


GEORGIA. 


During the past fiscal year two areas were surveyed in Georgia, 
including Cobb County and an area around Covington, the former 
being under the charge of Mr. R. T. Avon Burke and the latter of 
Mr. Herbert W. Marean. 

It was hoped that the survey in Cobb County would show the possi- 
bilities of fruit raising, but it is believed that the prospects for this 
industry are not so favorable in this locality as they are farther north, 
and it is therefore proposed to extend the survey to include the 
northern half of the Ellijay sheet of the United States Geological Sur- 


vey to include portions of Union, Gilmer, and Fannin counties in the 


interest of the fruit growers and as an extension of the survey in the 
mountain areas in Virginia and North Carolina. It is intended to 
give about six months to this work during the next field season, and 
it is also proposed to survey an area in Decatur County in the interest 
of the tobacco growers. 


HAWAII. 


No soil survey has been made in this Territory as yet, but there have 
been strong demands for the work, and a recommendation will be 


made for needed legislation to permit the Department to extend its 


soil survey work to that Territory at an early date. 
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IDAHO. 
2’ 


A soil survey party, under the direction of Mr. C. A. Jensen, has 
completed a survey of the Boise area, extending from Boise City to a 
point some distance west of Caldwell and including the principal irri- 
gated lands of that section. Serious problems were encountered in 
this area in the occurrence of hardpan in the soils, and there were 
other soil problems upon which advice was given which it is believed 
will be of material economic value in the agricultural development of 
the area, which is assuming considerable importance. 

A party, in charge of Mr. Louis Mesmer, has been assigned to sur- 
vey the area between Lewiston and Moscow. ‘The wheat yields in 
this area have declined, and the people are anxious to introduce for- 
age crops, and the soil survey work is to be used as a basis for the 
consideration of this problem. ae 

Representations have been made to the Department which make it 
appear advisable to spend about six months in the next field season in 
the survey of the irrigated lands of the Blackfoot area. 


ILLINOIS. 


Through cooperation with the Illinois experiment station the Bureau 
was enabled to put two parties in the field during the early part of 
the present field season, and at the close of the fiscal year had madea 
soil survey of Tazewell and Clinton counties, under the direction of 
Mr. Jay A. Bonsteel, and a portion of St. Clair County, under the 
direction of Mr. George N. Coffey. During the remainder of the 
present field season it is proposed to finish St. Clair and Clay counties, 
if time permits. So far as this work has been examined, particularly 
the finished maps of Tazewell and Clinton counties, it is believed that 
the results will be of material benefit and value to the farmers. Thir- 

een soil types were recognized in Tazewell County and seven in Clin- 
ton County and their relation to crops reported upon. 

A copy of the soil map and report on the Tazewell area has been 
sent to one of the most intelligent and progressive landowners, with 
the request that the work be critically examined and freely criticised, 
so that we may get advice in advance of publication as to the practical 
utility and usefulness of the work and suggestions as to other lines 
that could be profitably developed. 

So far as the Bureau is at present informed this work has aroused 
a great deal of interest, and it is believed that it will be of value to 
the people. Requests have been made for upward of 25,000 copies 
of each of these reports, with accompanying maps, to supply the local 
demand which is likely to arise. So much interest has been taken in 
this survey that urgent requests have been made by the Illinois exper- 
iment station that the work shall be continued in the State, and it is 
proposed to assign a party to the State for the entire field season of 
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nine months during the coming year. It is understood that the station 
will continue its cooperation, and possibly arrangements can be made 
for more than one party, so that the work may progress rapidly. 

One of the most serious problems encountered in the soil survey, 
particularly in Clinton County, is in the hardpan, or the compact 
nature of the underlying clay subsoil, in some of the soil types. This 
not only renders cultivation difficult, but makes crops uncertain under 
certain climatic conditions, and an investigation of the cause of this 
and a possible remedy is now engaging the attention of the laborato- 
ries of the Bureau. 


INDIANA. 


No work was carried on in this State during the past fiscal year, but 
a party isat present engaged in making a soil survey of Posey County. 
This is in charge of Mr. Marean, and the whole area of the county is to 
be surveyed. ‘This is particularly in the interest of the truck growers, 
as large quantities of watermelons and other truck crops are produced 
on some of the sandy soils of the area. 

While there has been some demand for the extension of this work 
to include the whole area of the State, the plans at present contem- 
plate a survey of only three months’ duration in Boone County during 
the next field season. 

IOWA. 


During the past fiscal year a soil survey has been made around 
Dubuque, under the charge of Mr. E. O. Fippin. Eight soil types 
haye been recognized and their relations to crops reported upon. 

Rather strong demands have come for the continuation and exten- 
sion of this work to include the entire State, but it is proposed to 
spend but six months during the next field season in surveying a part 
of Cerro Gordo and Story counties in the interest of sugar-beet pro- 
duction, as well as of general farming, stock raising, and dairying. 


KANSAS. 


During the past field season 461 square miles have been surveyed 
around Wichita. It was expected that this would be a very uniform 
area, but nine soil types were encountered, each with distinct proper- 


ties and adapted more or less to different crops or requiring different 
j Z 


methods of cultivation. The possibilities are shown of some degree 
of specialization of crops and the introduction of fruit interests to 
take the place of the almost universal crops of wheat and corn, which 
it is believed will be.of value in the further development of the agri- 
cultural interests of the area. This work has been in charge of Mr. 
J. E. Lapham. 

It seems desirable to spend about six months in the survey of a 
portion of the Parsons sheet of the Geological Survey, in the north- 
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central part of the State, in what may be considered the beginning of 
the semiarid portion of the West. 


KENTUCKY. 


During the past fiscal year a survey was made of Union County, 
which has an area of about 330 square miles, under the charge of Mr. 
Marean. Eight types of soil were recognized, and while apparently 
the soils are quite uniform in texture and natural fertility, the possi- 
bilities of introducing new industries and better methods of cultivation 
were clearly indicated. At present the area is given up almost exclu- 
sively to wheat culture, but there are good opportunities for greater 
diversification through improvements in the management of soils, the 
rotation of crops, and in growing products new to the area. 

Demands for soil-survey work in Kentucky have been quite strong, 
and it seems desirable to assign a party to that State for nine months 
during the next field season, the surveys to include Henderson, Chris- 
tian, and Scott counties. This work will be mainly in the interest of 
the tobacco growers, stock raisers, and general agricultural interests. 


LOUISIANA. 


A soil survey was made during the last fiscal year by Mr. W. H. 
Heileman in the Lake Charles area in the interest of the rice growers, 
an area of 202 square miles having been covered. Six types of soil 
were recognized in what was supposed to be a uniform area, and it 
was found that the relation of these soils to the yield of rice was quite 
marked, and the desirability of extending the survey to other rice 
districts was clearly recognized. Moreover, under the present sys- 
tem of exclusive rice culture, not even sufficient food for the stock is 
produced, while meat and vegetables for the support of the people are 
imported in large part from other States. There is no reason for this 
so far as the soils or climatic conditions are concerned, and it is pointed 
out that a proper diversity of interests would materially add to the 
welfare of the community. 

It seems desirable to spend three months during the next field sea- 
son in Arcadia Parish in the interest particularly of the rice, sugar, 
and tobacco producers. 


MARYLAND. 


Very strong demands have come for the continuation of the surveys 
in Maryland to include the whole of the State, and particularly of 
Worcester, Somerset, and Baltimore counties, and it is proposed to 
assign a party there for six months during the next field season. 

During the past fiscal year Harford County, covering an area of 
418 square miles, has been surveyed by a party under the charge of 
Mr. W.G. Smith. There is no place where the survey has been car- 
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ried on where more interest has been manifested and more use has 
been made of the work than in this State. Possibilities have been 
shown, particularly in Prince George, St. Mary, and Calvert counties, 
of the specialization of crops in the line of fruit growing, trucking, 
and general farming and dairying, which would very materially benefit 
the people and add greatiy to the prosperity of the community. 

While much work has already been done in this State, it is believed 
that the intelligent interest and appreciation shown in the results of 
the work justify the Department in pushing the surveys and giving 
the people the information they seem to need, and which they appear 
ready to benefit by in the practical extension of their agricultural 
interests and in developing the prosperity of the State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


No work has been done in this State since 1899, and the establish- 
ment of the profitable Sumatra tobacco culture has aroused a decided 
demand for the extension of the survey of 1899 in the Connecticut 
Valley northward to the State line and on either side of the area which 
has already been surveyed. It is proposed to spend three months 
during the next field season in the extension of this work, in the inter- 
est particularly of the tobacco growers. 


MICHIGAN. 


During the past fiscal year Allegan County, covering an area of 
828 square miles, has been surveyed under the direction of Mr. E. O. 
Fippin. This work was undertaken particularly in the interest of the 
fruit growers along the lake shore and of the sugar-beet and general 
agricultural interests. This appears to be one of the most valuable 
pieces of work the Bureau has done, and it is believed that the results, 
which form a part of the report of the field operations for 1901, will 
be of very great value to the people in the extension of their present 
industries, the improvement of methods of cultivation, and the devel- 
opment of new crops, which it is believed can successfully be intro- 
duced. The experience of the people of this section will also prove of 
value to other communities, and the lessons taught -by the soil survey 
will, it is believed, have value outside of the area. | 

No work is contemplated for this State during the next field season, 
but strong demands have come for an extension of the survey, and it 
is believed that it should be resumed at the earliest practicable time, 
particularly in the interest of the sugar-beet and fruit growers. 

' MINNESOTA. 

No work has been done in the State, but strong demands have come 
for the extension of the soil survey, and it seems desirable to assign 
a party there for six months during the coming field season, the first 
area to be surveyed being probably Lyon County. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 


During the past fiscal year the Bureau has mapped an area of 656 


square wiles around Yazoo City, the work being in eee of Mr. Jay 
A. Bonsteel. 

About one-third of the area is in the uplands and two-thirds in . the 
Yazoo and Mississippi Delta. The upland soil is a typical loess, and 
it has been suggested, as a result of the survey, that alfalfa Wits be 
produced on it as a basis for stock raising. In its present condition 
it is little esteemed as a cotton soil. 

It was supposed that the delta would present a very uniform soil 
condition, but four soil types were recognized, each with very distinct 
agricultural values. The Yazoo clay is the most productive cotton 
soil, yielding from 14 to 1} bales per acre, and even more under the 
best methods of cultivation. This, however, covers only about 17 
per cent of the delta. The Yazoo loam, covering about 6 per cent of 
the delta, yields from three-fourths to 1 bale of cotton per acre. The 
Yazoo sandy loam, covering 9 per cent of the delta, produces about 
three-fourths of a bale to the acre, while the Sharkey clay, covering 
68 per cent of the delta, is not cultivated on account of the annual 
overflow. The flood waters leave the land about the ist of June, but 
although the land is subsequently dry it is then too late for crops to 
be put in. 

It has been pointed out, as a result of this soil survey, that the Yazoo 
sandy loam is a typical early truck soil, and that, with the prevailing 
climatic conditions, potatoes or other truck crops would prove a 
remarkably profitable industry on this soil. 

The Sharkey clay is a wonderfully productive soil, and it appears 
from the investigations that have been made that the engineering 
problem of protecting it against the annual floods would not be very 
difficult, ner expensive when the value of the soil so reclaimed is con- 
sidered. Itis believed that these three suggestions, if followed by the 
people, will well repay the money expended in the survey. 

lt is proposed to continue and extend this work to include a larger 
area of the delta lands and possibly to take up one other area in the 
State, devoting in all about six months in the next field season to the 
work. 


MISSOURI. 


During the latter part of the past fiscal year Mr. Fippin was assigned 
to survey Howell County, in the fruit area of the Ozark region. It is 
probable that the whole area of this county will be surveyed during 
the present field season. It has been found that the soils are remark- 
ably uniform and that the fruit interests can be extensively developed, 
but it is advisable that the methods be ithproved to attain the highest 
commercial success. 
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The demand for the continuation and extension of this work in Mis- 
souri has been so great that it seems desirable to assign a party there 
for nine months for the survey of Shelby, Saline, and Webster coun- 
ties during the next field season. 


- MONTANA. 


During the past fiscal year the Billings area, comprising about 105 
square miles, has been surveyed under the direction of Mr. C. A. 
Jensen. Considerable trouble and loss has resulted from the rise of 
alkali in this area, and the survey was planned with particular refer- 
ence to determining the possibility of preventing this trouble and 
reclaiming the land already damaged. It is considered quite feasible 


to accomplish this object, and it is probable that a demonstration will 


be made of the efficiency of proper drainage in preventing the rise of 
alkali and in reclaiming the alkali soils of this locality. 

It would seem desirable to assign a party to this State for six months 
in the next field season to make surveys in the Gallatin Valley and in 
the Milk River Valley around Glasgow. 


~ NEBRASKA. 


No work has heretofore been done in this State, but it is proposed 
to assign a party for nine months of the next field season to make soil 
surveys of the Grand Island and Holdrege areas in the interest par- 
ticularly of the sugar-beet industry. 


NEW JERSEY. 


During the fiscal year just passed a survey of the Salem area, com- 
prising 493 square miles, was completed under the direction of Mr. 
Bonsteel, and a survey of the Trenton area, under the charge of Mr. 
Burke, has been started and will be completed during the present field 
season. 

The Salem area lies wholly within the Coastal Plain region and has 
eleven different types of soil. These are adapted to various truck 
crops, fruit interests, and general farming. The people have already 
recognized the relation of the soils to crops and have adapted their 
industries to the various soil areas. The success has been so remark- 
able that the lesson may well be carried to other localities along the 
Atlantic coast where similar soils prevail. 

The Trenton area lies partly in the Coastal Plain and partly in the 
Piedmont Plateau, and gives even a wider range of soils. This ares 
is particularly adapted to specialization of crops and the building up 
of widely different agricultural interests. 

The interest in this work justifies its continuation, and it seems 
desirable to spend six months during the next field season in the sur- 
vey of the Monmouth Shore area, east of and immediately adjoining 
the Trenton area. : 
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During the past fiscal year a soil survey was made of the Westfield 
area under the direction of Mr. Burke, and of the Elmira or ‘* Big 
Flats” area under the direction of Mr. Mesmer. 

The Chautauqua grape belt, extending for 30 miles along the Lake 
Erie shore, is within the first-named area. The old beaches, where 
the grape industry was first developed, have been outlined upon the 
map, and the Dunkirk clay, upon which the industry has since been 
developed, is also located, as well as several other foreland and upland 
soils adapted to general farming and dairying. 

The survey of the Elmira area was undertaken particularly in the 
interest of the tobacco growers, and more especially to see if the cul- 
tivation of Sumatra tobacco could be extended there, and to form a 
basis for other tobacco investigations for the improvement of their 
present crops. The results indicate that the Sumatra tobacco can not 
successfully be produced within the area surveyed, except in one small 
area of not over 10 or 15 acres, where it might be grown. An exper- 
iment is in progress to determine this point, although this is not under 
the control of the Department. The results of the survey point to the 
need of further investigations of these soils, which under the present 
methods of cultivation require large annual applications of stable 
manure to produce satisfactory yields cf the crops of the locality. 
There is an opportunity here for the work of the new division of soil 
management, which would probably yield results of value to the 
people. 

During the present field season the survey has been extended to the 
Lyons area in the interest particularly of the sugar-beet growers. It 
is proposed during the coming field season to detail a party for nine 
months to make a soil survey of the whole of Long Island. This is 
particularly in the interest of the truck growers, and it is believed 
that the results will be of considerable interest and value. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


During the past fiscal year a survey has been made of the Alamance 
County, Cary, and Craven areas under the direction of Mr. Coffey and 
of the area around Hickory under the charge of Mr. Caine. 

Alamance County is in the Piedmont Plateau, and the work was 
undertaken in the interest of the cotton growers and general farming. 
Formerly this was an important bright-tobacco section, but the growth 
of this industry in the eastern part of the State has been the cause of 
a decline in tobacco production in the area, and the soils formerly 
adapted to this special industry have depreciated considerably in value. 
Various suggestions of a practical nature in the line of improved meth- 
ods of cultivation and the introduction of new crops and new industries 
have been made as a result of the soil su”~ey. 
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The work in the Craven area was carried on particularly in the inter- 
est of the truck growers and in order to outline the truck soils in this 
area, which is not as yet very thickly settled. 

The work in the Hickory area was in the interest of general farm- 
ing and, in the mountainous portion, of fruit growing. It is proposed 
to extend this work during the present field season to the Mount 
Mitchell area in the interest of the fruit growers. 

There is no more interesting development at the present time in the 
Atlantic coast States than that of the fruit interests in the mountains 
of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. From the work 
so far done in these States it is clearly apparent that the soil has an 
important bearing on the different fruit crops, and the apple and peach 
soils can be identified and outlined as a basis for the intelligent devel- 
opment of these industries. Not only are certain soils adapted to 
apples, but certain varieties of apples do better on some soils than on 
others, and the same is probably true of other fruits. 

The North Carolina department of agriculture has cooperated very 
cordially and very helpfully in this work, and it appears desirable to 
continue this cooperation, assigning a party there for nine months 
during the coming field season to extend the soil survey. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Very strong demands have come from this State for the extension 
of the soil survey to include most of the arable portion of the State. 
It has been impossible until recently to start the work there, but a 
party has just been assigned to the Grand Forks area, in the Red River 
Valley, under the direction of Mr. Jensen, who has had wide experi- 
ence in similar areas in Utah and Montana. 

Considerable quantities of alkali are encountered, but generally at 
a sufficient depth below the surface to enable the annual crops to be 
produced. The surface foot is usually free from alkali, and as there 
is no irrigation, and little chance for irrigation, it is believed that 
there is little danger of the alkali coming to the surface and spread- 
ing. It seems a risky thing, however, to have the valuable crops of 
the locality growing over and so close to these alkali salts, and the 


_ possibility of the rise of this alkali should be fuily investigated. If 


it were in an area where water was available for irrigation, it could 
safely be predicted that the land would quickly be injured by the rise 
of alkali, but with no opportunity for irrigation the chances are that 
conditions may not become more serious than at present. This is a 
question, however, that these investigations will have to solve. The 
work is being carried on in cooperation with the State geologist. 

It seems desirable to assign a party to this State for six months’ 
work during the next field season. 
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During the past fiscal year work has been started in the Columbus 
area and in the Toledo area, and it is believed these will both be com- 
pleted by the end of the present field season. The surveys are being 
made under the direction of Mr. W. G. Smith. 

The Columbus area is devoted to general farming. While there is 
a certain uniformity in the soils, one of the principal soils is preemi- 
nently a wheat land and another chiefiy a corn land, the character of 
the soils showing very strongly their peculiar agricultural values in 
the crops produced and in the success of these crops. 

It is proposed to assign a party to this State during the next field 
season to survey a part of Ashtabula County in the interest of the 
fruit and tobacco growers. 


OREGON. 


No surveys have been made in this State, but it is proposed to 
assign a party there for six months during the next field season to sur- 
vey an area around Salem, in the Willamette Valley. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


During the past fiscal year a survey of the Lebanon area, in the 
interest of tobacco growers and general farming, was completed under 
the direction of Mr. Smith. The interest taken in the survey around 
Lancaster leads me to believe that the results of this work will be 
found of interest and practical value in the still higher development 
of the agricultural conditions of the locality. 

It seems desirable to assign a party for three months during the 
next field season to make a soil survey of Clinton County, particularly 
in the interest of the tobacco growers. 


PORTO RICO. 


During the past fiscal year an area of 330 square miles was surveyed 
in a strip about 10 miles wide, extending from Arecibo to Ponce, the 
work being in charge of Messrs. Dorsey and Mesmer. Twenty-two 
types of soils were recognized, all of them markedly different from 
the soils encountered in the United States. Much of the country is 
rugged, broken, and mountainous, and ‘as there were no available 
maps, the base map had to be made as the soil survey progressed. 
Many of these soils are not well adapted to agriculture, but the report 
deals fully with the conditions as they were actually seen, and it is 
beheved that it will form a basis for amore intelligent development of 
the agriculture of the island. 

It is deemed advisable that this survey should be extended to include 

ne whole area of the island, of which about one-tenth is included in 
the area already surveyed, but under a change made in the wording of 
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the appropriation bill it will be impossible for the Burean of Soils to 
continue this work. It will be recommended that such changes be 
made in the next appropriation act as will enable the Department to 
resume operations in Porto Rico. I know of no more valuable work 
the Department can do than to thus investigate the actual conditions 
in these island possessions, and the extension of the soil survey to them 
should give a basis for the best and most economical development of 
their agricultural resources at a time when so many people are looking 
to these islands for investments and when the people of the islands 
themselves need all the help that can be given them. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


During the past fiscal year an area of 686 square miles has heen 
surveyed around Abbeville, and on the completion of this work the 
party, in charge of Mr. Taylor, will make a survey of Darlington 
County, particularly in the interest of the bright-tobacco growers and 
track growers. 

It is proposed to detail a party for nine months during the coming 
field season to survey an area in Spartanburg, Pickens, and Orange- 
burg counties, particularly in the interest of the cotton, fruit, and 
bright-tobacco growers. 

; SOUTH DAKOTA. 


| No surveys have been carried on in this State, nor are any contem- 
plated for the present field season. It seems desirable, however, to 
assign a party for a period of three months during the next field sea- 
son to start a survey in Brookings County. 


TENNESSEE. 


During the past fiscal year a survey in the interest of the tobacco 
growers was made of Montgomery County, embracing an area of 547 
square miles, under the direction of Mr. J. E. Lapham. Among the 
important results of this survey has been the suggestion that one type 
of soil which is at present of little agricultural value and which covers 
a considerable area, is adapted to fruit growing, and it is believed 
that this interest could be introduced with profit to the community. 
__ It was boped that the survey would be the basis of an investigation of 
_ the possibilities of improving the tobacco interests, but the appropri- 
ation for. the Bureau was not sufficient to enable this to be done. 

It is propdsed to extend the soil survey to Greene, Cumberland, and 
Davidson counties, assigning a party to this work for a period of about 
nine months during the coming field season. 


TEXAS. 


During the past field season the Willis area of 215 square miles has 
been surveyed in the interest of the tobacco growers, and a party of 
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tobacco experts has been placed there to investigate the possibility of 
producing a more desirable filler tobacco. 

The Alvin area was also started under the direction of Mr. Bennett, - 
and this and the Brazoria area will probably be completed during ‘ie 
present field season. This is particularly in the interest of the fruit 
growers around Alvin and of the sugar interests around Brazoria. 

It is also proposed to survey an area during the present field season 
around Vernon, in the Panhandle of Texas, in the interest particularly 
of the wheat growers and with the view that the results may be useful 
in the introduction of macaroni wheat. 

Representations have been made to the Department which make it 
appear advisable to assign a party to this State for at least nine months 
during the next field season for surveys, particularly in Tyler County, 
and also around Austin and San Antonio. 


UTAH. 


The soil-survey work of 1899 and 1900 has been discontinued in this 
State, but it is proposed to assign a party for six months during the 
next field season to survey the irrigable lands around Utah Lake. 

The work around Salt Lake City is being followed up by a drainage 
investigation having for its object the reclamation of some of the alkali 
lands. 


VERMONT. 


A strong demand is made for the extension of the soil survey in the 
Connecticut Valley in the interest of the tobacco growers, to see if 
the cultivation of the Sumatra tobacco can not be extended to that 
latitude. It is proposed to assign a party for three months during 
the next field season to extend the soil survey of the Connecticut 
Valley. 


VIRGINIA. 


During the last fiscal year the Bedford area and the Prince Edward 
area have both been completed, and the Harrisonburg area has been 
begun. All of this work has been under the direction of Mr. C. N. 
Mooney. It is proposed to finish the Harrisonburg area and the 
northern part of the Buckingham sheet of the Geological Survey dur- 
ing the present field season, apd to assign a party to this State for nine 
months during the next field season to survey the southern haif of the 
Buckingham sheet and the whole of the Harpers Ferry sheet, as yell 
as an area around Norfolk. 

The most important work has been done on the Bedford and Har- 
risonburg areas. These include portions of the Piedmont Plateau, of 
the Valley of Virginia, and of the intervening mountain area. The 
results of the work on the plateau and in the valley are important, but 
the greatest interest centers in the survey of the mountain soils, in 
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' which the fruit interests are developing. It has been found that the 
different varieties and types of fruit are best adapted to different soils, 
and as the survey extends and these soils are being outlined the basis 
is presented for the most intelligent development of the fruit interests. 

The Harpers Ferry area will take in a considerable portion of the 
valley, as well as of the plateau, and the results of the work should show 
the reason for the decline in agricultural value of the valley soils, and 
should suggest means for reviving the agricultural interests of what 
was once a prosperous community on what was considered the highest 
type of agricultural land. 

The survey around Norfolk will be in the interest of the truck 


growers. 
WASHINGTON. 


During the past fiscal year the Walla Walla area, covering about 
150 square miles and including practically all of the irrigable lands of 
that locality, was surveyed under thé direction of Mr. Holmes. The 
work has just been finished and the results can not yet be reported. 


WISCONSIN. 


No work was done in the past-fiscal year in this State, but Mr. Jay A. 
Bonsteel was assigned on July 1 of the present fiscal year to the Janes- 
ville area to survey the soils around Janesville, Stoughton, and Edger- 
ton. This survey is in the interest of the tobacco growers, and is 
particularly to see if the Sumatra tobacco is likely to be adapted to 
this section, and to be a basis for the improvement of the type of 
tobacco at present grown. 

It seems desirable to assign a party to this State for six months dur- 
ing the next field season to make a survey, particularly of. Kau Claire 
County. | 

WYOMING. 

No soil surveys have as yet been made in this State, but it is pro- 
posed to assign a party for six months during the next field season to 
survey the soils of the irrigable part of the Laramie sheet of the 
Geological Survey. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PROPOSED SOIL SURVEY WORK. 


During the fiscal year 1902 about $40,000 was spent on the soil sur- 
vey with 10 survey parties. For the fiscal year 1903 an allotment of 
$60,000 has been made for this work with 15 soil survey parties. For 
the fiscal year 1904, for which estimates are being submitted to Con- 
gress, on the basis of the plans which have just been given for the 
continuation and extension of the work in order to meet the most 
urgent demands, an allotment of $120,000 would be necessary. This 
is based upon a total estimate of 243 months of field work contem- 
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plated by the above plans, which will require for its completion within 
the fiscal year 30 field parties, costing approximately $4,000 each, 
caleulated on the basis of the work done during the last three years. 
Each party would survey about 1,200 square wan making a total 
estimated area of 34,800 square miles, or 22,272,000 acres, in 38 States 
and Territories, which would be surveyed in that year. . 


PUBLICATION OF THE REPORT AND MAPS. 3 


The results of the field work of the Bureau of Soils are published 
under authority of the joint resolution of Congress providing for the 
printing annually of the Report of Field Operations of the Division of 
Soils, pease tment of Agriculture, approved February 23, 1901. Under 
the interpretation of this resolution by the Public Printer, the report 
and accompanying papers have to be published at one time in a single 
volume, with the maps in a separate case. This is undestrable in many 
ways, for work that is finished im the winter or spring has to be held 
in the office until the sueceeding February, when the report of the 
field work is all completed and sent to the Public Printer. This 
delays the publication for nearly eighteen , months after the work is 
eompleted, and the public interests require that the work should be 
published as soon as possible after the completion of the field work. 
Furthermore, the publication of all the reports and maps in a single 
volume makes a bulky and expensive book to send to any person 
requesting information about a particular area. The demand also is 
so great that, although the Department has 8,000 copies of the bound 
report to distribute and the Senate and House of Representatives 
have together 9,000 copies, the Department received upward of 2,000 
requests for the 1900 report which could not be filled. Reprints were 
ordered of all the reports, in editions ranging from 500 to 1,500 
copies, and these were quickly exhausted. As the work becomes bet- 
ter known, many requests are coming from Senators and Representa- 
tives, and the opinion is freely expressed that the full value of the 
work can not be secured unless there is a liberal provision for its dis- 
tribution within the area in which the work has been done. The 
requests for reprints of the 1901 report indicate that from 3,000 to 
10,000 copies will be required to satisfy the demand, notwithstaealdine 
the fact that some of the States are ordering reprints of the maps for 
their own distribution. 

In view of these facts it is reeommended that the joint resolution be 
so amended as to permit of the Report of the Field Operations of the 
Bureau of Soils being published in parts or volumes as the work is 
completed, and also to provide for the reprinting as separates of the 
reports of field parties, with their accompanying illustrations and soil 
maps, in editions sufficient to allow 500 for each Senator to whose 
State the survey relates, 2,000 for exch Representative in whose district 
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the survey may be made, and 1,000 for the use of the Department of 
Agriculture. This will insure the prompt publication of the results 
of the survey and a distribution through members of Congress, which 
my present information seems to indicate is desirable if the full value 
of the soil survey work is to be attained in the dissemination of the 
information thus gathered, promptly and freely, to the people who are 
interested. 


NEEDED LEGISLATION FOR INSULAR SURVEYS. 


It seems desirable that the benefits derived from the soil survey 
work should be extended to the insular possessions of the United 
States, and I recommend that the act making appropriation for the 
Bureau of Soils be so worded as to permit of the sending of soil survey 
parties to Porto Rico and Hawaii. Numerous demands have come 
for the extension of the work in both Porto Rico and Hawaii, and it 
seems probable that the work will be of particular value to these 

_ islands in the present state of the building up of their agricultural 
resources. ; 
The work has already been started in Porto Rico and in the Philip- 
pine Islands, the latter through cooperation with the War Department 
and the civil government of the islands, in the detail of Mr. Clarence 
_ W. Dorsey to the Philippine government and the defraying of his 
salary and the expenses of the soil survey work by that government. 
_ The work can not be continued in Porto Rico nor started by the 
Department in any other of our possessions without a change in the 
wording of the appropriation act. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN Som MANAGEMENT. 


In the development of the soil survey many questions are presented 
of the possibility of improved methods of cultivation and handling of 
the crops, as well as of introducing new methods, new crops, and new 
industries. Some of these suggestions need more time and more study 
than can be given by the soil-survey parties in the limited time in 
which they remain in an area. Furthermore, the presentation of such 

_ suggestions in printed reports is apt to fail of securing proper recog- 
nition from the conservative farmer, who follows pretty much the 
methods used by himself and his predecessors on the land. Without 
these further studies and a practical demonstration of their efficiency 
many of the important results of the soil survey are liable to be lost. 
_ For these reasons a division of soil management has been instituted 
inthe Bureau, in charge of Prof. Franklin H. King. During the past 
year exceedingly delicate methods have been devised for the analyses 
of soils in the field. They are so sensitive that the amounts of 
nitrates, phosphates, sulphates, and the like which may be present, 
as indicated by water solutions, can be determined to within 4 or 5 
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pounds per acre 1 foot deep. With these methods it is possible to 
detect throughout the year fertilizers which were applied in the spring, 
and to trace the movement of these fertilizers from the place where 
they were applied down through the different depths of the soil. It 
has been found possible to show noticeable differences in the chemical 
composition of the soil in the same field, in some parts of which the 
crops are growing well, and in other parts of which they are but 
peor developed. It appears that the time has arrived, looked for- 
ward to with much interest by scientists and practical men alike, when 
an analysis will show the need of any particular soil for ee fer- 
tilizers. It is too early to make a positive statement of this kind, but 
the indications are that this can soon be accomplished. 

A considerable amount of work has been-done with these neces 
on the soils of eastern North Carolina and of Wisconsin, and quite 
recently many of the important soil types which have been established 
by the Bureau in Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin have been ana- 
lyzed by these metheds. These types represent all grades of soil, from 
the most productive to those which are quite unproductive; soils that 
are adapted to truck crops, tobacco, fruit, wheat, and corn; and soils 
under a range of climatic conditions with rainfall varying from 25 to 
45 inches per annum. 

The results of this work have led us to look upon the soil moisture 
as a great nutritive solution existing over the surface of the earth, the 
composition of which is everywhere approximately the same. The 
soil is a heterogeneous mixture of minerals, the predominant ones 
being silica, feldspar, mica, and other like silicates, resulting prima- 
rily from the disintegration and decomposition of igneous rocks, spread 
out often through the action of water over vast areas of land. “All 
these minerals are but slightly soluble, and it is not unreasonable to 
expect that such a heterogeneous ae of silicates in contact with 

rater should yield a soil solution having sensibly the same composi- 
tion and concentration. The older experimenters in Germany found 
that in making up solutions for water culture or for sand culture the 
concentration ‘and composition of the nutritive solution must be the 
same within relatively narrow limits for success in plant development. 
The results of the past season indicate that the differences in the com- 
position and concentration of the dissolved material in the soil moisture 
of various types of soil of widely different localities and of different 
agricultural values are little if any greater than the differences to be 
found in one and the same type of soil under good and under poor 
farm management. 

The ‘‘early truck” soil of the Atlantic coast may be deficient in 
plant food and may require fertilizers for the best development of the 
crop, but even with such an application as would make these soils as 
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rich in plant food as the prairie soils of the Middle West, these light 
truck soils could not economically be made to produce as large corn 
crops as the prairie soils. The difference in the agricultural value of 
these different types appears to depend not so much upon the chemical 
composition as upon the physical properties of the soils, and especially 
upon their relation to moisture. In other words, the chemical char- 
acteristics of the soil influence the yield of crops, while the physical 
characteristics have generally the greater importance in determining 
the kind of crop adapted to the soil. 

This work will require much further investigation before these 
statements can be definitely proved, but the amount and character 
of the evidence so far obtained is such that these ideas may be taken 
safely as working hypotheses. They are now serving us in this 
capacity in suggesting and giving direction to studies which are con- 
fidently believed to have far-reaching importance for agricultural 
methods and practice, studies which in all probability could not have 
been conceived or planned without the investigations which have just 
been briefly outlined. The results of the work indicate, as might be 
expected, that the composition of the soil moisture is largely influ- 
enced both by the cultivation and by the cropping of the soil, and 
appear to show in what way and to what extent cultivation can be 
depended upon to change these important characteristics. 

The results of the last year’s work also seem to indicate the very 
superficial nature of the droughts which so seriously affect crops in the © 
Eastern and Middle Western States. It has been frequently observed 
that in a time of drought, when the surface soil becomes desiccated 
and the plants are suffering, the subsoil at a depth of 1 or 2 feet con- 
tains but little less than the average amount of moisture, and it has 
frequently been observed that the crops are much more shallow rooted 
than they are in the far West. This has been variously ascribed to 
the uniform texture of the soils and subsoils in arid regions, and to 
other reasons, but the true explanation seems to be that with our fre- 
quent and excessive rains in the spring and early part of the growing 
season, the crops find sufficient moisture near the surface and develop 
a superficial root system. When the drought comes and the surface 
soil loses its moisture, the crop suffers because it is not provided with 
a deeper root system. In the far West, where spring and sammer 
rains are rare, the crop is planted upon a soil which is always uniformly 
moist to a considerable depth, and with no subsequent rains the plant 

develops a deeper root system, which enables it to survive long periods 
of drought that would seriously affect it if it was subjected to frequent 
showers during the early period of its growth. It isa familiar fact 
that a lawn which once is watered during a dry season will have to be 
frequently watered or the grass will suffer oftentimes more than if it 
had not been watered at all. The first watering induces a superficial 
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root development, which must be supplied frequently with water. 
What can be done to prevent this tendency and to overcome the effect 
of droughts is a subject of the utmost importance, and one which will 
receive the attention it deserves. 

I know of no line of work which has been undertaken of more fue 
damental importance than the work of the division of soil manage- 
ment, nor one which offers a promise of more valuable results to the 
agricultural interests. When these fundamental problems haye been 
established they will give a reliable basis for the development of better 
methods of cultivation, fertilization, and of cropping. 


Topsacco INVESTIGATIONS. 


Since my last report the commercial success of the shade-grown 
Sumatra tobacco in the Connecticut Valley has been assured. Last 
year 4i acres of shade were erected by 13 farmers, cooperating with 
the Department of Agriculture, 35.88 acres of which were planted to 
Sumatra and the rest to the ordinary Connecticut Habana seed tobacco. 
The expenses of this work, amounting on an average to about $657 
per acre, were borne by the farmers, the Department of Agriculture 
exercising supervision over the work and directing all the operations. 
The Department also reserved the right to offer the tobacco for sale, 
for the purpose of obtaining official information as to the commercial 
value of the product, which it would have been impossible to obtain 
"if the tobacco had been disposed of at private sale. Accordingly, 
after it had been carefully cured and assorted under the direction of 
the Department’s experts, the tobacco was catalogued and offered for 
sale at public auction at.Hartford, Conn., on May 1, in accordance 
with the wishes of the various growers. A committee of tobacco 
brokers, with Hon. E. Stevens Henry, Congressman from the First 
district of Connecticut, as chairman, was invited to cooperate with the 
Department in the management of this sale. ‘The committee consisted 
of Messrs. M. E. Flaherty, New York; Steven G. Ruth, New York; 
S. M. Seymour, New York; Capt. Darius Ferry, New York; James 
Eirtheiler, New York, and Herman G. Vetterlein, Philadelphia. 

The committee took a great deal of interest in the work and rendered 
very efficient services in the matter. Credit is due them for the time 
and expense which they personally contributed in the interest of this 
investigation and of the Connecticut growers. 

The tobacco was offered for sale at public auction from sworn sam- 
ples. As each grower wanted to, sell his crop independently of the 
others, many of the bales had mixed sizes and even mixed grades. 
\urthermore, the leaf had not been tried by the manufacturers, and 
there was some hesitancy in bidding on this account. This accounts 
for the considerable variation in the price. It is estimated by the 
Departments experts, as stated in Bulletin No. 20 of the Bureau of 
Soils, that the tobacco cost on an average, baled and ready for market, 
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about 514 centsa pound. Théordinary tobacco grown in the open fields 
— inConnecticut brings on an average from 18 to 20 centsa pound. The 
average price paid for the shade-grown tobacco was 51.20 a pound, the 
price varying from $2.80 per pound for the best to 25 cents a pound 
for some of the mixed bales. The crop that brought the best price 
sold for $1.63 per pound on the average. 

On the whole, it is believed that the auction sale was very satisfac- 
tory, but it is thought that the prices for this year’s crop will be even 
higher, as indicated by the great demands for the product and by the 
favorable reports that are coming in from the cigar manufacturers 
who have used this leaf. The aggregate of the prices obtained at the 
auction shows a very handsome financial transaction. 

The total area cultivated in Sumatra tobacco in 1901 was 35.85 acres. 
There were produced 51,308 pounds of cured tobacco, and actually 
baled 41,046 pounds, the difference being the loss on account of fer- 
mentation, trash, and filler leaves. The total cost of production, esti- 
mated at $657.17 per acre, was $23,579.26. The total value, estimated 
at $1.20 per pound, the average price obtained at the sale, was 
$49,255.20. This gave a net profit to the growers of 525,675.94, or 
108.8 per cent. ‘This does not include the cost of the land, barns, or, 
warehouses, nor the interest on the investment so represented, but 
does include the whole cost of the shade, the framework of which is 
expected to last for from five toeight years. The profits per acre were 
as follows: Of baled tobacco, exclusive of trash, there was obtained 
1,144 pounds per acre; the cost of this was approximately $657.17 per 
acre: the value, at $1.20 per pound, was $1,372.80, giving a net profit 
of $715.63. The best crop, which was raised on a lot of about 6 acres, 
gave a yield of 1,026 pounds per acre; the estimated cost was $649.86 
per acre; the total value at $1.63 per pound, the average price obtained 
for this lot, was $1,672.38, giving a net profit of $1,022.52 per acre. 

A great deal of interest’ has been felt, of course, as to the experi- 
ence of the cigar manufacturers in handling this product, and the 
reports have been anxiously awaited. Very favorable notices have 
been published from time to time in the press and various trade 
journals, but in order to obtain direct and reliable information the 
Department addressed three of the largest cigar manufacturers in 
Hartford and vicinity, who it was known had purchased some of the 
stock at auction. In reply to these inquiries the following letters were 
received: 
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HARTFORD, Conn., August 25, 1902. 

_ Dear Srr: I beg to inclose you my foreman’s report on shade-grown tobacco. 
_(Mitchelson, 1901 crop.) - The appearance of the crop in the sheds this year shows 
-animproyement in color; there are more brown leaves, with less of the green cast 
so much in evidence last season. I hope the growers will make a special effort to 
raise shade-grown wrappers only on land that produces a sure burn. This type is 
_ only for wrappers, and a perfect burn is quite important. 

Respectfully, yours, CHARLES Sosy. 
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Report to Charles Soby by E. M. Roszelle, foreman of factory, on test of shade-grown 
wrappers, Mitchelson crop, 1901. 


Shade-grown wrappers, as tested under my supervision, will show some remark- 
able results as to yield of product and of the effect on quality of cigars by their use. 
By comparison with a like quantity of imported Sumatra wrappers as to yield in 
product, the difference in favor of the shade-grown wrappers is apparent to all. 

Our test on one bale of shade-grown wrappers of 155 pounds net weight shows the 
enormous yield of 85,432 cigars, an average of 29,'; ounces per thousand. The same 
stock, as prepared by the tobacco strippers for the workmen’s tables, shows an aver- 
age of 272 ounces per thousand, which includes waste of all descriptions in the strip- 
ping room. Our tests on imported Sumatra wrappers of same weights show an aver- 
age of 70,000 cigars to the bale, with greater loss in stem and wrappers in preparation. 

In casing for the stripping room, the shade-grown wrappers take the water very 
nicely and show no bad effects, the wrappers being much easier handled by the caser 
than Sumatra. It does not become matted, but separates without any trouble. 

The workmen find no difficulty in working the leaf, as no loss of time or product 
is caused by the use of shade-grown wrappers. The leaf is very elastic, and works 
well by comparison with other wrappers tested by us. 

The quality of the shade wrappers is excellent, and blends very well with our 
binders and fillers. I am positive the cigars are improved in quality by its use. I 
find no trouble with the burn of the leaf in my daily inspection of the wrappers. 
I have failed to find a single leaf that does not burn perfectly. 

As to color, they are not perfect in all respects. I find that about 91 per cent of 
the stock tested by us was good in color. 

All things considered, the points in favor of the shade-grown wrappers may be 
summed up as follows: 

First. Greater yield in product. 

Second. Leaves are lighter in weight and color. 

Third. Less waste and cost in preparation for workmen’s tables. 

Fourth. Less loss in weight of stems as compared with Sumatra wrappers. 


Respectfully, yours, 
E. M. Rosze.e. 


SUFFIELD, Conn., September 4, 1902. 
Dear Sre: It is but right I should advise you as to the working quality of the 
Connecticut shade-grown Sumatra tobacco, from which I purchased at the sale in 
Hartiord, Conn., on May 1, 1902, 20 bales. 
- I have worked in my cigar factory since then quite a proportion of this tobacco, 
and I am more than pleased with the results. It is finer and better in every way (in 
color, texture, and flavor) than the imported Sumatra, and the wrapping qualities 
are enormous; 20 ounces will easily wrap 1,000 5-inch cigars. Iam confident that 
when cigar manufacturers *come to work this tobacco the demand willbe far greater 
than the supply. 
Very respectfully, yours, L. P. BIssEut. 


Hartrorp, Conn., September 1, 1902. 
Dear Sir: We have been using the shade-grown tobacco, which we bought at the 
auction held in this city last May, to some extent all summer. We are using it on a 
small ‘‘perfecto’’ cigar. It wraps with about 2 pounds to 1,000 cigars. The colors 
have improved a great deal since last spring. It burns well and tastes well. So far 
we have not had any complaints from any of our customers about the cigars with 
this wrapper. We should like it better if it had a little more body, because then it 
would stand the cold weather better. 

Very truly, yours, LeicuKeE & PLETCHER, 
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In another communication Messrs. Leichke & Pletcher report that 
they could wrap 1,000 of their 5-inch cigars with 1 pound 10 ounces 
of the leaf, while Mr. Bissell, of Suffield, reported that he was using 
2 pounds of the shade-grown leaf to wrap 1,000 of his cigars, anc that 
with a bale of wrappers weighing 140 pounds 102,000 cigars were 
wrapped. It can safely be said, therefore, that the leaf has success- 
fully stood the test of the cigar manufacturer. 

Even before the tobacco was ready for the market or the results of 
the sale announced preparations were made by the growers to largely 
increase the acreage. Although the commercial success of the investi- 
gations had been fully demonstrated, the industry was so important 
and involved such an expenditure of labor and capital that, at the 
earnest solicitation of the growers, the Department’s experts were left 
in the Connecticut Valley for another year to advise with such of the 
growers as needed their assistance. At the present time the Depart- 
ment is advising and instructing in this way 38 growers in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, cultivating 645 acres of shade tobacco. ‘The efforts 
of the Department in this direction seem to be very highly appreciated. 

The season has been distinctly unfavorable. There has been an 
unprecedented amount of rain, falling in very severe showers, and 
the season as a whole has been characterized by cool spells and 
especially cool nights. This has apparently not affected the crop 
materially, as it is the general belief that the crop at this time is bet- 
ter than that of last year. The season has also been one of unusually 
severe wind and hail storms. Considerable damage has been done to 
the outside crops in certain sections of the State, but no damage has 
been done to the shaded tobacco, as the cloth has protected the leaf 
from all injury from hail. The damage from wind has also been 
exceedingly light. The winds have been so strong in places that the 
posts have been lifted from the ground, but the damage to the tents 
has been exceedingly slight and there has been practically no injury 
to the crop. 

As to the financial prospects for this year, the following estimate is 
based on the experience of last year: There are about 700 acres of 
tobacco under shade, which will produce about 1,000,000 pounds of 
cured tobacco, or 800,800 pounds of baled tobacco, exclusive of trash. 
The total cost, at $657.17 per acre—the average for last year—will 
amount to $460,019. The total value of the baled tobacco at $1.20 
per pound, the average price obtained at the auction, will be $960,960. 
The net profit will be $500,941. It is believed, however, that the cost 
per acre will be considerably less than last year, and that the price 
per pound will be greater. The Department believes that this indus- 
try has been successfully placed upon a commercial basis, and that 
there will be a considerable increase in the crop grown next year. 
We have demonstrated our ability to produce a leaf which is desired 
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by our people, and for which about $6,000,000 have annually been 
expended in foreign countries. The demand for this product has 
always been greater than the supply, and prices have been maintained 
in a remarkable manner. It may seem strange to some that manu- 
acturers can afford to pay such prices for wrapper leaf, but even at 
$3 a pound for leaf that will wrap at the rate of 2 pounds to 1,000 
cigars, the cost of the wrapper is about six-tenths of a cent. Even 
at such prices the leaf can profitably be used on a 5-cent cigar. 
There is so little waste to the leaf, it yields so well in the manufacture 
of cigars, the color is so uniform, and the grading is so perfect that 
manufacturers find it actually cheaper to pay $3 a pound for such 
leaf than to buy domestic wrappers at an average of 20 cents a pound 
or selected domestic wrappers at from 50 to 60 cents. 


SUMATRA TOBACCO IN LOCALITIES OTHER THAN CONNECTICUT. 


Considerable interest has been shown, of course,.in the possibility 
of extending the Sumatra tobacco industry to other localities and to 
other States. It was predicted, as a result of the soil survey of the 
Lancaster area, Pennsylvania, that the Sumatra tobacco could be suc- 
cessfully grown under shade on the narrow strip of Donegal gravelly 
loam bordering the Susquehanna River. Experiments carried on this 
year by the Pennsylvania experiment station, in cooperation with this 
Department, in growing Sumatra tobacco under shade on a small tract 
of about 1 acre appear to have demonstrated the correctness of this 
prediction. The crop has been harvested and, judging from the product 
in the curing shed, it is of good quality. It is not believed by the 
Department experts that equally successful results will be attained on 
other soils in this area. 

In response to demands from one of the principal New York tobacco 
districts, a soil survey was made this season of the Big Flats area in 
the Chemung Valley, New York. Asa result of this survey, it is not 
believed by the Department experts that any considerable success 
will attend the growing of Sumatra tobacco on the soils of that local- 
ity, with the exception of a very small area of not exceeding 10 acres, 
where an experiment has been actually carried on by a gentleman 
familiar with the soils of the Connecticut Valley, who selected this tract 
because it represents the type of land that is found in Connecticut. 

A soil survey has also been made of a considerable area in the 
Janesville area, Wisconsin. Two experiments of growing Sumatra 
tobacco under shade have been tried there, and the results at the 
time of harvesting indicate a fair degree of success. The Department 
does not believe, however, that the product of the soils of the Janes- 
ville area will approach in quality or in value the product raised in 
the Connecticut Valley. It is not intended by this to imply that the 
leaf can not be suecessfully grown in the Wisconsin area, but from 
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the information at present obtainable it does not seem that the prod- 
uct will be of equal value with that of the Connecticut Valley. The 
Department is still of the opinion that the conditions essential for the 
raising of a high grade of Sumatra tobacco are limited in extent and 
ean be closely defined by the soil survey. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN THE FILLER TOBACCO DISTRICTS. 


Tae experiment of raising Cuban filler in Lancaster County, Pa., 
last year was not a success. It is believed, however, that this was due 
to a misunderstanding with the growers and a consequent lack of care 
and thoroughness in the cultivation and handling of the crop. While 
it was thought that these investigations should not have been inter- 
rupted or discouragement felt at the lack of success in this first attempt, 
it was impossible for financial reasons to maintain a party in Penn- 
sylyania, as a promise had already been given to start the work in 
Ohio. Accordingly, more careful plans were made, and a crop was 


_ grown on the upland soils of the Miami Valley, under the direct and 


immediate supervision of the Department’s experts. This crop has 
just been harvested, and it is too early to determine the value of the 
product. From other crops that have been raised in the locality from 
imported Cuban seed, which have been fermented by our experts and 
thoroughly examined, it would appear that a desirable type of leaf, 
approaching very closely the imported Cuban leaf, can be produced. 
The quality of the leaf is not at present all that could be desired. 
There is something harsh about the aroma, but it is thought that this 
can be considerably toned down, if not entirely eliminated, by thorough 
methods of cultivation and fermentation. 

The tobacco situation in Texas has been thoroughly studied, and it 
is thought that a desirable leaf will be produced there by careful 
methods of cultivation, fermentation, and assorting. 


CONFERENCE OF TOBACCO EXPERTS. 


A conference has recently been held in Washington by the tobacco 
experts of the Department to consider the general situation and to 
advise as to the methods to be pursued during next season, especially 


in Ohio and Texas. Arrangements have been made for experimenta- 


tion during the coming crop season with good prospects of producing 
fine filler tobacco in these two States. Leaf has been grown that 
can not be distinguished from the imported Cuban when properly 


fermented. 


SALARIES OF TOBACCO EXPERTS. 


The demand for experts to carry on tobacco investigations has been 
so great that Mr. Floyd, although receiving as high a salary as, in 


justice to other officers of departments, it seemed possible to pay him, 
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and who at the time was getting a larger salary than the Chief of the 
Bureau who was directing the work, was induced to leave by the offer 
of compensation about three times as great as he was receiving in the 
Department. Quite recently his successor has been approached in 
the same way by a corporation intending to operate in the Connecticut 
Valley, and it is likely that he will leave the Department to accept a 
much more remunerative position outside. Two years ago I had to 
note, the loss to the Department of a gentleman who had made some 
important discoveries in tobacco fermentation, and who was called to 
Japan at a salary about four times as great as he was receiving In the 
Department. 

It is gratifying to feel that the Department’s experts are looked upon 
with such favor in the commercial world, but these experts are so dif- 
ficult to obtain, and to train them requires so long a time, that the 
Department is very greatly embarrassed when they are thus removed 
because of lack of opportunity to pay them what their services are 
worth in commercial lines. As this work has been developed by the 
Department, it seems strange to think that the very success of the 
work is hindering, if it does not prevent, the successful extension of 
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the investigations. 
EXTENSION OF THE TOBACCO INVESTIGATIONS. 


The tobacco investigations of the past two years have been carried 
on with three field parties, at a cost of about $5,000 each, or an aggre- 
gate of $15,000 per annum. On account of the great success of this 
work, and the extraordinary interest taken in its extension to other 
areas, I recommended last year that the appropriations for the Bureau 
of Soils be increased so that the allotments for this work could be made 
sufficient for seven parties of tobacco experts. The appropriations as 
passed, however, did not allow of this increase, and the allotment this 
year has been the same as for last. The demands for the services of 
these tobacco experts have been very great, and I would recommend 
that three additional parties be organized for work in Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, and North Carolina. This wil! mean an increase of $15,000 
in the allotment, making in all the sum of $30,000 for the tobacco 
investigations. I feel that the economic results of the work so far 
done, and the lines of work that are at present being developed, fully 
justify this reeommendation. The reports from the Connecticut Val- 
ley alone indicate that nearly $1,000,000 worth of Sumatra tobacco 
will be grown in the State this year. This has largely increased the 
price of land; has furnished a market for thousands of chestnut posts 
from adjacent ridges which have lain idle and unproductive for years; 
has given employment in a healthful occupation and at remunerative 

vages to large numbers of men and women; has brought about the 
production of millions ef square yards of cloth by the cloth manufac- 
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turers, and has opened up the possibility of an enormously profitable 
industry for the future. It would seem that this experiment alone 
would fully justify the increase in the allotment that is asked, but when 
it is stated that we expend annually $8,000,000 for filler tobacco which 
the experts of the Department believe can be produced in this country, 
it but adds to the justification of the request for the larger allotment 
for this work. 

DRAINAGE INVESTIGATIONS. 

_ During the year an investigation was started as to the possibility 
and practicability of reclaiming the soils in the arid regions which 
have been injured by seepage water and the accumulation of alkali. 
In cooperation with the Utah experiment station and Mr. C. D. Swann, 
of Salt Lake City, who has donated land for the purpose and has paid 
a considerable portion of the field expenses, a tract of 40 acres of 
alkali land near Salt Lake City has been thoroughly underdrained with 
tile. This work has been under the immediate supervision of the 


- Department experts, and the work of reclamation is to be under the 


joint charge of the Department and the Utah experiment station. It 
is too early yet to speak of the results of this work. It is being watched 
with the greatest interest by the people of that locality, and it is 
believed that if the investigation is a success ample capital will be 
forthcoming to carry on extensive operations in the reclamation of 
alkali tracts and the prevention of damage to irrigated lands from 
seepage waters. This work is uncer the immediate charge of Mr. 
W. H. Heileman. 

Arrangements are being made for the carrying on of similar work 
at Fresno, Cal., and it is proposed to extend this work to a typical 
area in Montana and possibly in Arizona, to demonstrate to the people 
that these unfavorable conditions can be economically controlled. It 
is estimated that land values in the immediate vicinity of Salt Lake 
City will be increased at least $3,000,000, exclusive of the cost of 
reclamation, if they can be reclaimed from the alkali with which they 
are now impregnated, and it is believed that equally great benefits 
will result in other portions of the arid West. 

In furtherance of this work, Mr. Thomas H. Means, of the Bureau 
of Soils, has accompanied Mr. Thomas H. Kearney, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, on a trip to Algeria and Egypt to study the treatment 
of alkali lands, the use of alkaline waters in irrigation, the methods 
used in the reclamation from seepage water and alkali, and the crops 
adapted to alkali soils. This investigation has not yet been com- 
pleted, but sufficient has been heard from the party to indicate that 
conditions even more serious than those existing in the arid regions 
of this country are under perfect control, and it is believed that the 
information thus gathered will be of great benefit to the people of 
Western America. 
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EXAMINATION OF IwportTED Foop PRopvwcts. 


The Bureau of Chemistry has continued the examination of imported 
food products for the purpose of determining if they contain any 
added substances injurious to health. The Bureau has also collabo- 
rated with the Treasury Department in controlling the polarizations 
of imported sugars and in determining the character of certain other 
imported products in order to classify them for dutiable purposes. 
Investigations of the adulteration of food products is one of the impor- 
tant studies of this Bureau, and the work has been especially devoted 
during the past year to the adulterations of olive oils, with the object 
of securing an honest market for the olive oils of domestic manufac- 
ture which are compelled to compete with cheaper and adulterated oils. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF ForREST PRODUCTS. 


Important investigations, in cooperation with the Bureau of For- 
estry, have been conducted by this Bureau in connection with eco- 
nomic forest products such as tannin, gums, rubbers, and wood pulps. 


LABORATORY TESTrs OF Roap MATERIALS. 


The road material laboratory of this Bureau, which was established 
in December, 1900, in cooperation with the Office of Public Road 
Inquiries, tests road materials of all descriptions, free of charge, for 
practical road builders throughout the country. 

Those interested in the construction of a road have only to send 
samples of their available materials to this laboratory and have the 
road-making qualities of these materials determined. In the case of 
materials for macadam roads, the resistance of wear to rock, its 
cementing value, hardness, toughness, and absorptiveness are deter- 
mined. After such tests are made it is possible to predict which 
material will give the best practical results under a given traffic. 

Only practical road builders of much experience realize the large 
amount of money which can be wasted through an improper selection 
of material. There are generally several materials available in every 
locality, and the difficulty of selecting the most suitable for a particu- 
lar road is evident. The only way a proper selection can be made 
within a reasonable time is by means of physical and chemical labora- 
tory tests. 

‘The laboratory is now equipped for the testing of road materials of 
every description, as wellas cement and concrete for drains and high- 
way bridges. 

The large number of samples received from all parts of the country, 
including our island possessions, attest the value which practical road 
builders piace upon these laboratory tests. 
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INVESTIGATIONS IN THE SUGAR LABORATORY. 


Important investigations looking to improving the quantity and 
quality of table sirups have been made in the sugar laboratory, and 
critical studies have been undertaken of the influences tending to pro- 
duce the maximum content of sugar in beets, melons, and other sugar- 
producing plants. 


SrupigEs OF INSECTICIDES. 


Studies of the various insecticides in common use in agriculture 
have been conducted with the object of determining the value of their 
constituents. Since arsenious acid is one of the most common con- 
stituents of insécticides, an investigation has been commenced to 
determine the effect of this body upon the foliage of plants and to 
ascertain whether any of the arsenic thus applied for insecticidal pur- 
poses is found in the food products derived from the plants which 
have been thus treated. 


Stupy oF ENVIRONMENT OF CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF CEREALS. 


Extensive collaborative work has been instituted with many of the 
agricultural experiment stations for the study of the effect of environ- 
ment on chemical composition of wheat and other cereals and to ascer- 
tain the most reliable methods for judging the quality of the soils 
from the:r chemical constitution. 


Stupy oF WATERS USED IN IRRIGATION. 


The study of the character of waters used in irrigation, especially 
in the growing of rice, has been begun, to determine the quantity of 
injuricus salts which these waters may contain and the quantities 
of this water which may be safely used upon the fields. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEw LABORATORIES. 


New laboratories have been established to study the effects of pre- 
servatiyves and other added substances upon the health of the consumer, 
with the view of determining the character and amount of such sub- 

“stances which may be safely used in such foods without injury to 
public health. 

A contract laboratory has also been established for the purpose of 
ascertaining the quality and quantity of materials purchased for the 
Department of Agriculture and other Departments of the Govyern- 
ment, and to establish specifications for such supplies, based on phys- 
ical and chemical properties. 

A drug laboratory has been established also to study the character, 
standard, and adulteration of drug products. The larger portion of 
the drugs in commerce are of agricultural and horticultural origin, and 
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the necessity of securing purity and conformity to standards in articles 
of this kind is evident. Dangerous narcotics and poisonous substances 
should not be indiscriminately sold, and drugs intended for ordinary 
therapeutical purposes should conform to the standards laid down by 
competent authorities. 


Work FoR OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 


The Bureau of Chemistry is constantly increasing the services ren- 
dered to other Departments of the Government. This is especially 
true in respect of its collaborative work with the Treasury Department 
in controlling the polarizations of sugars, and in assisting the appraisers 
in the classification of other imported articles where the rate of duty 
depends upon chemical and physical characters. 

Extensive studies have also been conducted for the Post-Office 
Department in regard to the character of canceling inks and stamps 
used therewith. Similar investigations have been conducted for the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing in regard to colors used for print- 
ing bank notes, bonds, and other Government securities. 

All of this work is of a nature which is highly important to the pub- 
lic service, and is conducted largely on agricultural products. 


DIVISION OF ENTOMOLOGY. 
Work ON INSECTS FROM ABROAD. 
THE SAN JOSE SCALE AND ITS ASIATIC LADYBIRD ENEMY. 


In the report of last year attention was called to the exploration 
which was being conducted by the First Assistant Entomologist, Mr. 
Marlatt, in Japan and China, to discover, if possible, the native home 
of the San Jose scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus), and also to find native 
parasites and enemies which might be imported to control or at least 
check the damage which is done by this insect in the deciduous 
orchards of this country. Mr. Marlatt’s exploration of Japan demon- 
strated that the San Jose scale is not a native of that country, as many 
of our entomologists had supposed, but, on the contrary, that it had 
come to Japan comparatively recently on imported nursery stock, and 
been thus spread somewhat generally over the islands of the Japanese 
Empire. Subsequent to the time covered by the report for 1901, viz, 
in the late summer and fall of that year, Mr. Marlatt extended his 
explorations to China, examining the coast region from Shanghai 
northward to Pekin. The evidence from native fruits and wild plants 
in the region about Pekin and south of the Great Wall established 
very clearly that the original home of the San Jose scale was in this 
region. 

In brief, this scale insect was found on wild haw apples, native 
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— — erab apples, ‘and native pears grown in the region indicated where 
y no foreign fruit stock had ever been introduced. Furthermore, it 
was found in scattering numbers everywhere, just. as one would 
expect in the native home of a pest of this sort where it is normally 
kept in check by natural enemies. There can be no doubt that at 
last its original home has been located. It was probably brought 
to America many years ago on imported Chinese flowering peaches 
or some other ornamental or flowering shrub from this region, hay- 
| ing first appeared in the gardens of a great importer of ornamental 
and other plants in San Jose, Cal. A very interesting fact in connec- 
tion with this discovery was the finding in this same region of a lady- 
bird which preys on the scale insect naturally and seems to be the 
principal agent in preventing its often becoming very abundant and 
injurious. This ladybird (Chdlocorus similis), a European and Asiatic 
species, in China feeds naturally on the San Jose scale and related 
forms, as also on the white peach scale, a very troublesome pest, which 
has recently gained foothold in our Eastern and Southern States. Sey- 
eral shipments of this beetle were made by Mr. Marlatt, some from 
Japan and some from China. Unfortunately, all perished but two, 
this mortality resulting from the long confinement of the six or seven 
weeks’ trip from Asia and the unfavorable conditions under which 
they were kept in Washington during the winter. 

From the two surviving individuals more than 2,000 beetles and 
larye are now on scale-covered trees on the Department grounds. In 
addition to these, shipments of some thousand beetles have been 
already made to other points in the East, a number of experiment 
station entomologists having expressed a desire to assist in the work 
of propagating, distributing, and establishing this useful ladybird. 
This importation promises most flattering results at present. It is, 
however, still an experiment, and what the ultimate benefit will be can 
only be determined after a two or three years’ test. We hope to 
f establish this ladybird in this country and to get from it some of the 
Ne good results, at least, which it evidently accomplishes in China and 
Japan. It probably will not render it unnecessary in the future to 
occasionally spray or otherwise treat infested trees in commercial 
orchards, but it probably will be of very great assistance in keeping 
in miele the San Jose scale in the thousands of gardens and small 
orchards of individuals who have no commercial interest at stake and 
who would not, ordinarily, take any means to keep this scale insect 
from multiplying on their trees, thus forming centers for contagion. 


IMPORTATIONS OF OTHER BENEFICIAL INSECTS. 


The preliminary attempts to introduce the European enemies of the 
gipsy moth have been continued. The difficulties attending the impor- 
tation of the predaceous beetles from Europe to America are consid- 
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erable, and to get them established in this country wilt demand the 
careful cooperation of agents or interested individuals on the other side. 

The black scale of the orange is the most destructive, perhaps, of all 
the orange pests in California, and the South African parasite of this 
scale insect, which we have been endeavoring to establish in California 
for the last year or two, still gives promise of ultimately becoming a 
fixture and doing the good service in our Western orange districts 
which it now does in South Africa and in Italy. The history of this 
importation was given in my report of last year. <A recent letter 
from Mr. Alexander Craw, who is looking out for this experiment in 
California, reports that the parasite is breeding abundantly. Witha 
beginning of only two female insects kept in captivity, he had sent out 
to different localities up to July of this year (1902) 25 colonies. 

The very important European parasite of the larger scale insects 
such as the Lecaniums and mealy bugs (Hrastria scitula) seems on the 
way to be successfully established in California. It is believed that 
the introduction of this insect into our citrus and olive districts will be 
of the greatest advantage to the growers of these fruits. With the 
cooperation of Mr. Craw, the horticultural quarantine officer, and Mr. 
Ehrhorn, of Santa Clara, these insects have already been liberated in 
Santa Clara, Los Angeles, and Niles, Cal., and the outcome of this 
effort at the introduction of a useful insect will be watched with 
interest, and the utmost care will be taken to bring it to a successful 
issue. sake | 

Another foreign insect promising great usefulness in a different 
direction, imported during the past year, is the European ladybird 
(Coccinella septempunctata) sent from Hungary through the kindness 
of Professor Sajo. These ladybirds feed on plant lice, and should be 
an efficient aid in controlling the destructive insects of this class which 
infest cotton, peas, melons, and other vegetables, and the fruits. 
Some of these insects have been sent to Mr. Craw, in California, where 
they give promise of becoming established; others to various Eastern 
experiment station entomologists, and they have also been colonized 
in the District of Columbia. Another ladybird (Lets conformis), a 
plant-lice feeder also, was imported from Italy and lhberated in Cali- 
fornia. A further importation of this species may be necessary to 
effect its establishment here. r 

This entomological work of an international character has not been 
altogether one-sided. In other words, while we have been importing 
foreign insects and have been receiving a good deal of gratuitous assist- 
ance by entomologists abroad in this work, we have paid our debts, toa 
certain extent, by sending to foreign countries some of our beneficial 
insects. The extraordinary success in preventing damage from the 
white scale, once a great orange pest in California, by the introduc- 
tion of the Australian ladybird, has been duplicated, as made evident 
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in former reports, in many foreign lands, notably South Africa, Por- 
tugal, and Egypt. During the last year colonies were sent from Cali- 
fornia, at our request, to Dr. Antonio Berlese, Portici, Italy, where 
this same white scale had established itself. Recent reports indicate 
that this exportation has proved to be another of the series of suc- 
cesses which has attended this insect wherever it has been sent to work 
against its notable scale-insect host. A colony of this ladybird has 
recently been sent, by request of the local board of agriculture, to 
Papeiti, Society Islands. We have also had sent, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Craw, various beneficial lady birds to the Bermuda Islands 
to assist in keeping in check the noxious scale insects occurring on 
those islands. ° 


= 


Tur Souru AFRICAN GRASSHOPPER FUNGUS. 


‘The report of last year noted the beginning of an experiment to 
determine the effectiveness of the African grasshopper fungus as a 
means of destroying various forms of destructive locusts. The experi- 
ment has been continued the present year and much extended, the 
intention being to give this fungus a thorough and practical test to 
demonstrate whether it can really be counted on as a means of con- 
trolling the locust or not. The number of experimenters last year 
during the entire season was 223. During the summer of 1902 
cultures of the fungus were sent to nearly 1,000 individuals, not 
including the perhaps even greater number of cultures which have 
been locally prepared by various individuals, and especially by Prof. 
C. P. Gillette, of the Colorado State Agricultural College, who has 
taken charge of the culture preparations and their distribution in his 
State. These cultures have been sent out to 25 different States and 
Territories. Results have not yet been tabulated, but some successes 
have been reported. It now seems probable that very great reliance 
ean not be placed on this fungous disease. Either it does not work 
with our grasshoppers as readily as it does with the South African 
locust or our climate makes our species of grasshopper more resistant 
or the fungus less operative. 
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THe Fira Ferrimizine INSEct. 


As a further report of progress on the introduction and establish- 
ment of the fig-fertilizing insect in California referred to in previous 
_ reports and especially summarized in the report for 1901, it may be 
said for the year 1902 that thousands of figs containing the insects suc- 
cessfully withstood the winter climate of California, and an unlimited 
_ amount of fig insects was available at the proper time for caprification 
4 a the spring of 1902, resulting in the production of some 50 tons of 
Smyrna fies in the sole commercial orchard in existence at present, 
that of Mr. George C. Roeding, at Fresno. It was further found that 
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the fig insect successfully hibernates at Niles, Cal., and there is now 
no longer any danger of its dying out. In other words, the entomo- 
logical problem of Smyrna fig culture in America is solved, and what 
remains to be done belongs rather to the domain of horticulture, 
namely, the introduction of more caprifig trees, improvement in the 
methods of curing and drying the fruit, and the determination of the 
regions throughout the arid West suitable to the industry. The prac- 
tical success of Smyrna fig culture in California is now only a matter 
of time. Ina very few years Smyrna fig orchards will be in bearing 
in many places in California and doubtless in other Western States 
where climatic conditions are favorable. 

As stated in the report for 1901, Mr. Roeding spent nearly a year 
in Smyrna studying the methods of fig culture in that country under 
a commission from this Department. Much valuable data was obtained, 
for the most part appertaining to the horticultural side of the problem. 
The future of this industry, which promises to be one of the great 
ones of the arid region of the West, becomes more promising every 
year. 


Work ON THE MeExican Cotrron Bott WEEVIL. 


The work on the Mexican cotton boll weevil reported in 1901 has 
been continued, and has the present season been given a very practical 
status by means of the specific appropriation by Congress for the pur- 
pose of $20,000. A field experiment is being conducted on two cotton 
plantations, one of 200 and the other of 125 acres, under the control 
and direct management of the Entomologist, to demonstrate that by 
proper methods the damage from the boil weevil can be so reduced as 
not to be a serious menace to the production of this important staple 
in the region in Texas already invaded by the weevil. 

In spite of the delayed beginning this year, owing to the late date 
at which the appropriation was available, the entomological side of 
this field experiment has been thoroughly successful, and the weevil 
has been practically eliminated from the plantations under Depart- 
mental control. The cotton season, however, in Texas has been the 
most disastrous one climatically in twenty-five years, and this will 
prevent the cotton yield on these plantations coming up to the average, 
the lessened yield, however, in no wise being chargeable to the boll 
weevil. IJtis urged that the means for continuing this investigation 
be provided, as it is one of the very greatest importance for the whole 
cotton industry of the South. There can be very little doubt but that 
ultimately the Mexican boll weevil will spread to the adjoining State 
of Louisiana, and thence across the cotton belt east of the Mississippi, 
and is capable of becoming one of the most destructive insects in 
America. If, on the other hand, the Department can demonstrate by 
practical field work that the weevil can be controlled, as indicated by 


il 
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the preliminary experiment this year, it will have the effect of infiu- 
encing planters generally, in Texas and elsewhere, to adopt the same 
methods, and thus avoid much of the loss which this insect threatens. 

In this connection, reference may be made to the Egyptian cot- 
ton which, by newspaper report and otherwise, has been somewhat 
exploited as immune to the boll weevil. This misconception is capable 
of doing harm, inasmuch as the Egyptian cotton is rather more subject 
to weevil damage than the variety of cotton ordinarily grown in Texas. 
In a field of Egyptian cotton near San Antonio practically every 
square was punctured by December 12, and the weevils had begun 
to attack the bolls, half of which had at that date been destroyed. 
The fact that Egyptian cotton seems to be later in maturing than the 
smaller American plant causes it to be much more liable to damage 
by the boll weevil. The same conditions with Egyptian cotton were 
also noted on another plantation. 

In the fall of 1902, after the close of the active field work of the 
season, the agent in charge made some very desirable explorations in 
Mexico, more especially to investigate the subject of natural enemies. 
Important biological and life history studies have been prosecuted in 
Texas and the present range of the insect has been carefully mapped. 


WorK ON THE CopLING MorH IN THE NORTHWEST. 


The work done on the codling moth in the Northwest has been con- 
tinued with very satisfactory results. A detailed report of this work 
has been published. The work the present year has been of a very 
practical character, a successful orchard demonstration having been 
conducted which showed that it is possible to prevent much of the 
damage which is now annually suffered from the codling moth. 


Work on Insects DAMAGING FORESTS. 


During the first half of the year several important investigations 
were made of forest insect depredations by Dr. A. D. Hopkins, of the 
West Virginia experiment station, who was employed at the request 
of Mr. Gifford Pinchot, of the Bureau of Forestry, asa temporary agent 
of the Division of Entomology forthe purpose. Great loss of pine tim- 
ber, to the amount of more than 600,000,000 feet (board measure) in 
the Black Hills Forest Reserve, has resulted from the work of a bark- 


beetle mining under the bark of living trees. Numerous facts have 


been determined relative to the life history of this insect, and it has 
been possible to detail practical methods, the adoption of which will 
largely decrease future losses. A report of this investigation has been 
published. 7 

Another investigation was of hickory and other forest trees near 
Geneseo, N. Y. The hickories had been killed by a bark beetle, the 
damage having already gone beyond repair for most of the region 
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invaded. Had an earlier report of the difficulty been made to the 
office, a prompt application of known methods of control would haye 
prevented this loss. A special report of this investigation will soon 
be published. The damage occasioned by this hickory bark beetle 
seems to be quite general throughout the Northern United States, and 
will receive considerable attention in the future, especially now that 
Dr. Hopkins has been regularly appointed to the Division of Ento- 
mology as expert in forestry insects. A study of the insect enemies 
of Eastern, Southern, and Western pine forests has been .begun to 
determine, if possible, the primary causes of the serious insect damage 
now being done to pine timber of western North and South Carolina, 
northern Georgia and southern Florida, the white pine or silver pine 
of the Pacific slope, the Monterey pine, California, and the pines of 
Arizona and Colorado. The regions designated have been given a 
preliminary survey to determine existing conditions, and it is expected 
that by the close of the next fiscal year it will be possible to have a 
_report ready for publication on the principal pine insects of North 
America, which will include brief popular descriptions of the more 
important insects, with illustrations, and recommendations for pre- 
venting losses. 
Work ON ScALE INSECTS. 


The important work of the year on scale insects has been the inves- 
tigation of the San Jose scale in China and Japan, referred to under | 
‘‘Work on insects from abroad.” The experimental work on the San 
Jose scale at home has been continued, and a circular (No. 42) deserib- 
ing the methods of controlling this insect has been revised to include 
the results of the latest information on methods of treatment. 

The Division of Entomology of this Department is looked upon as the 
chief source of information upon scale insects, few of the experiment 
stations having collections or literature sufficient to enable the deter- 
mination of specimens; hence much work is done every year in deter- 
mining material for station entomologists and for private individuals 
throughout the country. In addition, many large collections of scale 
insects have been received for study and determination from foreign 
countries, notably from Australia, New Zealand, the Bermudas, and 
Italy. 

In the course of the trip of exploration made by Mr. Marlatt in Japan 
and China, Java, and other countries in the Orient, a particular study 
was made of the scale enemies of citrus and other fruit trees, and large 
collections of this class of pests were brought home from the countries 
visited. The knowledge gained from this study will be of great prac- 
tical importance. It will acquaint us with the scale pests of these 
countries, which are being brought into closer commercial relations 
with the United States, a knowledge which is desirable because these 
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insects are more apt in the future than in the past to reach our shores 
through importations of fruit trees and ornamental stock. The scale 
insects of foreign countries are perhaps the most important pests to be 
considered in all quarantine and other operations looking to the pro- 
tection of our growers from foreign invasions, since these insects live 
for the most part attached to the bark of trees and are much more apt 
F to be brought in with plants than are other insects. 


4 Insects InNgurrious TO SHADE TREES, 


; 

; Many complaints of insects affecting shade trees have been received 
: in recent years, and among these are several important foreign species, 
which have been under investigation during the year. 


Insects IngJuRrous To Truck Crops. 


; The studies already under way on destructive insects affecting truck 
crops have been actively followed up, and an extensive report on the 
principal insects that have recently been injurious to vegetable crops 
has recently been issued. A number of insects injurious to legu- 
minous food crops received considerable attention, and the new facts 
discovered in the life histories of some of them are-of value in sug- 
gesting means of control. 


Work on Insects INJuRIoUs TO STORED PRopvucts. 


Certain insects of this class are increasing their ravages. The 
Mediterranean flour moth, which is the most troublesome of all insects 
that are harmful in flouring mills, was reported as injurious in mills 
in new localities in California, and in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
nesota. The Angoumois grain moth has also increased in injuriousness 
in a number of States, particularly northward and in California. 

The cigarette beetle has been very destructive during the past 
season. Thorough investigations were conducted with a view to find 
a remedy for this pest, and much of value was learned and published. 

An exotic cabinet beetle did much injury to silk in New Jersey and 
to domestic tanned leather in New York City, its introduction being 
traceable to the introduction of foreign hides. In the treatment of 
_ the insects which affect stored products, recent experiments with 
hydrocyanic-acid gas indicate that this remedy may, in course of 
time, be found more valuable than the bisulphide of carbon usually 
employed in the treatment of many such insects. 


_ Insects as conveyers of disease to human beings have been the sub- 
_ ject of special research by the Entomologist for the past three years. 
_A popular article on this topic was published in the Yearbook for 
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1901, and has since been reprinted in more popular form. During 
the past summer many inquiries have been received requesting infor- 
mation and advice on the subject of mosquito and fly control, and these 
have been answered by the publication in question and by specific 
advice. This investigation is being actively prosecuted; the field is 
a very large one and of the greatest importance. While perhaps the 
principal insects responsible for the transmission of disease have 
received study, there remains very much yet to be learned of them, 
and, furthermore, the Entomologist is in frequent receipt of new 
material from this and other countries, and is constantly discovering 
new facts bearing on this general problem. 


UNcLASSIFIED Work ON InguRroUS INSECTS. 


During the fiscal year investigations were taken up on supposed 
insect damage to cocoanut and other palms in Cuba, Florida, and in 
British Honduras. An article on the principal insects which act as 
disseminators of the trouble locally termed ‘‘ fever,” and due to a 
fungous disease, includes suggestions for methods of prevention of the 
dissemination of the disease. 


. Insect DETERMINATIONS. 


An important line of work is the identification and maintenance of 
records of the habits of injurious insects received from correspondents, 
ficld agents, and others to serve asa basis for determining the best 
means of controlling them. During the fiscal year 226 species not 
hitherto studied at this Department received more or less attention, 
and the catalogue number of biological series thus studied now reaches 
9,667. 

The time of two expert assistant entomologists and several minor 
assistants and aids is devoted to the preparation of material for per- 
manent storage in the United States National Museum, for exchange 
with other institutions, and for illustration and description. 


EXPERIMENTAL WoRK WITH INSECTICIDES. 


During the year a considerable number of experiments with insecti- 
cides and other methods of controlling insect depredations have been 
conducted. A great many insecticide substances are constantly being 
advertised, and many of them are sent to the Entomologist for experi- 
mental examination and test either from purchasers or the manufac- 
turers. Most of these are of very little value, or are combinations of 
old and well-known insecticide substances, sold, however, as a rule, 
under their new form at many times their real cost. The assistance 
of the Chemist has been invoked to determine the composition of these 
substances, and he has recently established a special section for insec- 
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ticide analysis and investigation in cooperation with the Division of 
Entomology. 

To determine the feasibility of eradicating household insects by 
fumigation with hydrocyanic-acid gas several valuable experimental 
operations have been conducted, with the result of the establishment 
of the complete practicability of disinfecting houses by this means. 
This poisonous gas can be used without risk to human life if the oper- 
ation is carried on with proper precautions, but no one is advised to 
undertake it without having fully acquainted himself with the steps 
in the process as indicated in Circular No. 46 of the Entomologist’s 
office. 


oer 


SritK INVESTIGATIONS. 


The silk investigations authorized by the last Congress have been 
placed in the charge of the Entomologist. Miss Henrietta A. Kelly 
has been employed as special agent in silk culture in the South, and is 
charged with the preparation of a manual of instructions which it is 
expected will be ready for publication and distribution this fall. She 
will also look over the ground and select suitable locations for model 
silk plantations and rearing establishments which may serve as schools 
of instruction where interested persons and others may come and 
acquire familiarity with all the steps in the care of caterpillars and the 
handling of cocoons. The Entomologist, Dr. Howard, during the 
summer made a careful examination of the silk industry of southern 
France and of Italy, studying especially the methods of reeling silk, and 
silk manufacturing establishments, mulberry culture, and breeding 
methods. He has also arranged for the purchase of ‘‘seed” or silk- 
worm eggs which can be relied upon as free from disease, and has 
negotiated for the importation of desirable mulberry stock. It is the 
intention to follow up this investigation by establishing experimental 
stations in the South, by cooperative work with some of the agricul- 
tural experiment stations which have expressed the wish to assist us 

in the investigation of silk culture, and also to establish at some suits- 
_ ble point a practicable reeling plant so that the silk cocoons produced 
K in small quantities may be purchased and reeled and the product 
- marketed. 


APICULTURAL INVESTIGATIONS. 


In apiculture the work has included an importation of select breed- 
ing queens from Italy and smaller importations from Austria and 
_ Cyprus. These were forwarded to experiment stations and to bee 
-Yaisers in different sections of the country. Very favorable reports 
from these queens have been received, notably from southern Califor- 
‘Mia, where, it was stated, while black bees were doing nothing, the 
‘Cyprians from the Department importation gathered a fair crop, 
double the yield also of the best Italians. Various crosses were made 
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between these races and some promising strains secured, one result 
being that the irritability of some excellent honey gatherers can be 
modified by using males of gentler races in the crosses. 


DIVISION OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


The Biological Survey is charged by Congress with three distinct 
lines of investigation, each of which is organized as an independent 
section of coordinate value with the ordinary Departmental division. 
The first, or Biological Survey proper, studies the geographical dis- 
tribution of mammals, birds, and plants with reference to the climatic 
factors governing distribution, and from this study prepares maps 
showing the boundaries of the natural life zones and crop belts of the 
country; the second, or Section of Economic Ornithology, studies the 
food and food habits of birds with relation to agriculture and horti- 
culture; the third deals with matters of game preservation and intro- 
duction. 


BIOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


California and Texas, owing to their great size, the diversity and 
commercial value of their agricultural products, and their promise of 
far greater development in future, have unusual claims on the Bio- ~ 
logical Survey. In California the work is peculiarly difficult by rea- 
son of the extraordinary diversity of the topography and climatic 
conditions. Not only are there torrid valleys below the level of the 
sea, and alpine summits towering to elevations above the limit of plant 
growth; there are also areas of excessive humidity, of frequent fogs 
and heavy rainfall, and areas of excessive aridity, hotter and drier 
than the Sahara, where perpetual sunshine is the rule and years some- 
times pass without rain. 

Owing to the trend of the principal mountains and the influence of 
the coast fogs, the zones run in the main north and south instead of 
east and west. Some of the large interior valleys, notably the Salinas, 
act as flues through which a great, volume of fog flows daily at certain 
seasons, lowering the temperature and increasing the humidity for a 
distance of 75 miles or more. These great rivers of fog cut off the 
sun, lower the temperature, and increase the humidity, and by oyer- 
flowing through canyons and side valleys also reach and exert their 
influence in numerous tributary valleys and basins, some of which lie 
between the main fog river and the coast. In these cases the usual 
conditions are reversed, for ordinarily the valleys of the coast ranges 
in retreating from the sea toward the interior receive less and less fog 
and more and more heat and sunshine. Each valley and each moun- 
tain slope therefore has its own climatic individuality and its own 
capacity or adaptability for particular agricultural and horticultural 
crops. Some are cool cnough for apples, cherries, and the sugar beet; 
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others warm enough for almonds, raisin grapes, and citrus fruits, 
And in the case of some of those in which the same crops may be cul- 
tivated with equal success, these crops mature at widely different dates. 
Thus oranges ripen in sonthess California from January to April: o 
the Santa Barbara plain, in July and August; at Oroville, in tone 
and December. Similarly, peaches mature at different points in north- 
ern California from May to September, and in Los Angeles as late as 
_November. Cherries are ready for market in Vaca Valley in March 
and April, while in neighboring valleys they do not ripen until May 
and June. The great commercial importance of these differences in 
time of ripening of fruits is obvious. 

The native fauna and flora of a region afford a suggestion as to its 
climatic peculiarities and agricultural possibilities, assisting one to con- 
clude what farm crops and varieties of fruit will or will not be likely 
_ to succeed ina particular place. The Biological Survey is making a 
4 critical study of this subject, and is engaged in the preparation of maps 
3 showing the natural distribution of the faunal and floral areas and con- 
sequent courses of the crop belts,and is also preparing lists of the par- 
_ ticular kinds and varieties of crops and fruits likely to sueceed in each. 
The labor of tracing the zone boundaries in California is one of infinite 
_ detail, and is rendered still more difficult by the absence of accurate 
topographic base maps, except of the areas already mapped by the 
United States Geological Survey. 

In addition to the work in California and Texas, some field work 
has been done in Montana, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, Indian Ter- 
ritory, New Mexico, Mexico, and Canada. : 


he i 
- 


THE PRAIRIE DOG SCOURGE. 


_ The extension of ranching on the Great Plains has led to serious, 
: Bee cepread, and reiterated “complaints of steadily 1 increasing losses 
_ from the depredations of prairie dogs. The inerease in these. pests is 
the natural result of the destruction of their enemies, chiefly coyotes 
and the larger hawks. Assistants were sent to various points in the 
afflicted area, from Montana to Texas, and much information was col- 
lected. As a result a circular of directions for the destruction of 
prairie dogs has been published, and an article on the subject was con- 
tributed to the Yearbook for 1901. 


SECTION OF Economic OrNITHOLOGY. 


During the year field work on the food habits of birds has been 
carried on in California and Maryland, and the stomachs of considera- 
ly more than 2,000 birds have been examined in the laboratory. Of 
e, 1,000 were of the game birds, 500 of sparrows, and the remain- 
der distributed among other groups of economic value. A bulletin on 
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the food of sparrows has been published, one on the food of game 
birds is well advanced, and one including the results of an extended 
economic study of birds on a Maryland farm has gone to press. 

For many years California fruit growers have complained of the 
destruction of buds and fruit by birds. In order to gain definite 


knowledge on this subject, the chief of the section was sent to Califor-. 


nia, where he spent several months studying the food habits of birds 
in the great fruit-growing districts. Besides observing the food 
habits and collecting the stomachs of birds killed in the fruit trees, he 
noted and collected the kinds of wild fruits and seeds, and also the 
insects found in the immediate neighborhood of the orchards, for aid 
in identifying the stomach contents of the birds. 


SECTION OF GAME PROTECTION AND PRESERVATION. 


Work under the Lacey Act has been continued along three prin- 
cipal lines: (1) Publication of information on game protection; (2) 
improvement in the inspection service guarding the importation 
of foreign birds and mammals; (8) cooperation in restricting illegal 
interstate shipment of game. 

Compilations and synopses of game laws have been issued and 
widely distributed, and are in constant demand. Among the most 
popular and useful of these are digests of the game laws and of the 
laws protecting nongame birds for the current year. An annual 
directory of State officials and organizations dealing with matters of 
game protection was also published. 

During the year 287 permits were issued for the entry of about 200 
mammals and 50,000 birds. The imported birds may be classed under 
two heads—game birds introduced for propagation and birds bought 
to supply the trade in cage birds. The latter greatly exceed the 
former in number. The inspection service, which now includes the 
principal ports of entry of both coasts, and also Honolulu, Hawaii, is 
now maintained by fees paid by the importers. Importers complain 
of this, and the Department would be glad to place the inspection 
service on a permanent basis should Congress make the necessary 
appropriation. By strict economy the service could be maintained at 
the three most important ports of entry at a total cost of $1,000 per 
annum. 

DIVISION OF STATISTICS. 


The work of the Division of Statistics has been continued on the usual 
lines. With a view to further improving its crop-reporting service two 
additional field agents have been appointed, and the statistical expert 
who has for some years had charge of the crop statistics of foreign 
countries competing with the United States has been sent to London, 
England, where he is in closer touch with the statistical offices of 
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‘the different European Governments, whose reports, along with the 
most authoritative commercial intelligence of interest to American 
agriculturists, he transmits to Washington by mail or cable from time 
to time. 
In cooperation with the State Agricultural College of Minnesota a 
_ statistical investigation is being conducted by the Division of Statistics 
- into methods of farming, the results of which will have an important 
_ bearing on such questions as the relative profitableness of crops, the 
economical utilization of farm labor, ete. 
_The work of this Division will shortly form the subject of a special 
report to Congress. 


OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORK OF THE OFFICE. 


The functions of the Office of Experiment Stations have been 
enlarged in several directions during the past year, and the enterprises 
previously in its charge have become more extensive. LKspecia! efforts 
have been made to aid the movement for the strengthening of agri- 
cultural education and research through the more definite formulation 
of agricultural science and the more thorough training of agricultural 
experts. For this purpose the work of this Office, in connection with 
the Graduate School of Agriculture, as described elsewhere in this 
report, has proved to be unusually successful and effective. Attempts 
have also been made to call the attention of the agricultural public 
and the managers of educational systems to the great desirability of 

_ making agricultural subjects a part of the curriculum of secondary and 
- elementary schools. The development of the farmers’ institutes as 
_ effective agencies for the dissemination of the results of the work of 
this Department and the experiment stations has also received atten- 
tion. The agricultural experiment stations under the direct manage- 

ment of this Office in Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico have been put 
_ upon a firm basis, and much progress has been made in developing 
- useful lines of work in these regions. 
_ The Office has been brought into closer relations with the institu- 


‘resources, and lines of work of these institutions. By this means our 


knowledge of these foreign institutions has been greatly broadened, 


regarding their work which will be useful to similar institutions in 
this country. Both the legal and engineering features of the irri- 


have hitherto been neglected by this Department. Improvements 
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have been made in the apparatus and methods for nutrition investiga- _ 


tions. The results of these investigations have been more effectively 
brought to the attention of teachers of physiology and domestic 
science, and beginnings haye been made of what it is hoped may 
develop a systematic study of dietaries in public institutions. 

With the expansion of its work the amount of useful material pre- 
pared for publication in this Office has materially increased. Special 
efforts have been made during the past year to publish this material 
in forms which will contribute to its effective and economical distri- 
bution. The performance of duties growing out of the relations of 
the Department with the Civil Service Commission has also involved 
considerable work. With the constant and rapid growth of the system 
of agricultural education and research in this and other countries the 
general business of the Office in its relations with outside institutions 
is necessarily enlarged from year to year. 


PROGRESS OF THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


The feature of the progress of agricultural institutions in this 
country which has attracted most attention during the past year is the 
rapid increase in the public interest in these institutions. This is 
shown in the increase in the number of students in agricultural col- 
leges and schools, in the larger attendance at the farmers’ institutes, 
in the enlarged correspondence and mailing lists of the stations, in the 
increased demand for trained workers in agricultural and other busi- 
ness enterprises requiring scientific and expert knowledge and skill for 
their most successful management, and in the wider space given to agri- 
cultural education and research in agricultural and other journals. 

During the year a number of new institutions for investigations in 
agriculture have been established in different States. The State legis- 
latures have continued to be very liberal with the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. Over half a million dollars annually are now 
contributed by the States to the maintenance of the experiment 
stations. 

Evidences of the influence of station work in improving agricultural 
practice and benefiting the farming interests of the country continue 
to multiply. This influence is felt in all of the various phases of agri- 
cultural operations. Itis possible here to briefly refer to only a few 
recent examples of the practical benefits which are being derived from 
investigations by the experiment stations. 

The origination and introduction of improved varieties of cereals 
through the agency of the stations of the grain-growing region, coop- 
erating with this Department, is resulting in a vast increase of the 
grair-producing capacity of the country. As an illustration of this 
it may be cited that a variety of cats imported by the Department and 
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may be safely estimated at from 8 to 5 bushels per acre. As the acre- 
we of oats in Wisconsin alone in 1901 was, according to our Statis- 
tici jan, 2,290,288, pr oducing 66,647,381 bushels, worth $25,992,479, this 
would mean a gain to the jaeadain of Wisconsin annually of from 
$2,400,000 to $4,400,000 on the oat crop alone. 

Barked i improvement in the yield and quality of wheat in the North- 
western States is resulting from the distribution of improved varieties 
‘originated by the Minnesota station. One of the results of the work of 
the Illinois station on the breeding of corn has been the formation of the 
Illinois Seed Corn Breeders’ Association, a chartered organization, with 
a limited membership of reputable ee well-known corn growers, 
pledged to select and grow their seed corn according to deanite es 
‘formulated by the station and to sell only their own crop. The suc- 
; cess of this enterprise has been phenomenal. All of the available sup- 

ply of the improved seed is rapidly disposed of to farmers and nruch 
of it is engaged in advance. The work of this station on corn is proy- 

ing to be far-reaching in its results, not only in improving the general 
quality of seed corn, but in inducing practical men to undertake 
breeding for special qualities—for protein, for oil, or for starch— 
which the station has demonstrated to be entirely facile The influ- 
ence of station investigations is also being widely exerted in the grain- 
growing region in the introduction of rotations to conserve soil fertility 
_in place of the exhaustive system of continuous grain cropping here- 
_tofore generally followed. 
The beneficial effects of the work of the stations in the older States 
on fertilizers are becoming every year more apparent in the economical 
purchase and intelligent use of fertilizers by farmers. For example, 
asa direct result of the investigations and advice of the New Jersey 
station, organizations of farmers have been formed in the truck-grow- 
ing districts of that State for the purchase of unmixed fertilizing materi- 
als, thus effecting a saving of from 25 to 40 per cent in the cost of 
th eir fertilizers, and at the same time securing better results as regards 


Lae 


t se we yield, and quality of product. 


e Bin force iy some time for psc wea hoe a very effective 
leans of protecting farmers against fraud and of inculcating correct 
leas regarding feeds and feeding. It is encouraging to note that in 
any States farmers are now following very closely the advice of the 
ations regarding the purchase of concentrated feeds and the balancing 


« 


ions made from home-grown products. 
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general adoption of the round form of silo is directly traceable to 
experiment station influence. 

Through the efforts of the Department and the stations, the applica- 
tion of insecticides and fungicides as means of protection against 
injurious insects and plant diseases has become almost universal, and 
the benefits and profits resulting from the pyactice are no longer 
questioned. Striking evidence of the readiness with which farmers 
and fruit growers will now adopt promising means of plant protection 
is furnished by the fact that the method of formaldehyde treatment of 
smut of oats, proposed by one of the stations, was almost immediately 
put into use by over 25,000 farmers in the State of Wisconsin alone, 
with the prospect that the number using the method will be vastly 
increased the next year. As the estimated loss from oat smut in Wis- 
consin varies from $3,000,000 to $7,000,000 annually, according to the 
season and other conditions, the value of an effective means of preyen- 
tion of the disease can be readily estimated. 

The Utah station has achieved notable success in its study of the 
extent to which dry farming, that is, farming on lands in the arid 
region which can not be irrigated, may be practiced with profit and the 
conditions necessary to success. This work is bearing fruit in the 
rapid extension on a safe basis of what has heretofore been a very 
precarious system. A 

So rapidly has the demand for the services of agricultural experts 
spread in different directions that the workers in this service have in 
many instances been overworked, or, at least, have been forced to dis- 
sipate their energies in attempts to cover too many fields. ‘There is, 
therefore, a most urgent necessity that the number of workers in our 
agricultural institutions should be increased so as to permit proper 
specialization of work. The station investigators must be relieved of 
teaching, lecturing at farmers’ institutes, and other services, which, 
while important in themselves, distract their attention, dissipate their 
energies, and seriously hinder the progress of effective investigations. 

It will be of little use to construct expensive laboratories and equip 
them with elaborate apparatus unless they are manned with first-class 
investigators. There is nothing new in this proposition, but the 
progress of agricultural institutions in this country in recent years 
makes it imperative that the work of the experiment stations and 
of this Department as the source of new knowledge on agricultural 
problems should be raised to the highest grade and kept there. The 
wider the work of the agricultural colleges, schools, farmers’ institutes, 
and other agencies for the education of our rural population becomes 
the more important is it that the institutions of research in agriculture 
should be the best that human wisdom can devise. It is now necessary 
to insist on this more strongly than ever before, and it will be neces- 
sary to reiterate it until the managers of agricultural institutions and 
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the friends of agricultural progress accept this principle in practice as 
well as in theory. Under present conditions a large number of the 
-experiment-station workers are attempting too many different kinds of 
work, and the progress of the station is seriously hindered from this 
cause. 

- One result of the lack of a sufficient number of well-trained and 
experienced workers in our agricultural institutions is that the best 
men are constantly being shifted from one institution to another or 
are departing to outside enterprises offering larger salaries and other 
attractions. The past year has witnessed an unusually large number 
of such changes in the personnel of the experiment stations. This is 
avery serious matter, since the time element in the conduct of agri- 
cultural investigations is an important one. Until the tenure of office 
in our stations is much more stable than at present we must expect 
that there will be much waste of work and funds in incomplete investi- 
gations due to the frequent shifting of the officers in charge. There 
is also need of increased funds for the general expenses connected with 
agricultural investigations. 


f 


COOPERATION OF THE STATIONS WITH THE DEPARTMENT. 


During the past year many cooperative enterprises between the differ- 
ent Bureaus and Divisions of this Department and the experiment 
stations have been continued and contracts have been made for a 
considerable number of new investigations onthisplan. In ordertomore 
clearly define the conditions under which such cooperative arrange- 
ments should be made a plan was formulated for conducting this work 
and transmitted to the directors of stations as well as to the chiefs of 
Bureaus and Divisions of the Department. This has cleared away some 
difficulties hitherto attending arrangements with the stations, and 
especially has defined the responsibilities of both the Department and 

_ stations in such enterprises. 

The work undertaken conjointly with the stations is of the most 
yaried character, but under the system devised there is no friction, 
and it is believed that much good will result to both the Department 

and the stations by this close union of interests. In all cases the gen- 
_ eral policy is to bring about a definite and clear understanding regard- 
ing the responsibilities of the Department and the stations, and when 
this is accomplished the carrying out of the details is a comparatively 
simple matter. The Department is not concerned with local State 
_ problems, but there are questions not bounded by State lines which 
the Department can take up, and which, with the cooperation of one 
_ or more stations, should be earnestly ispestientick In this way the 
Department becomes the medium for the combining of interests in a 
_ way that will be ‘igieg to all. 


il 
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GRADUATE ScHOOL OF AGRICULTURE. 


A new enterprise in agricultural education has been inaugurated by 
the establishment of the Graduate School of Agriculture, which held 
a four weeks’ session during the month of July, 1902, at the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. The plan for this school was 
originated by Prof. Thomas F. Hunt, dean of the college of agricul- 
ture and domestic science of the Ohio State University, the purpose 
being to establish a school for advanced students of agriculture at 
which leading teachers and investigators of the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations and this Department should present in some 
regular way summaries of the recent progress of agricultural science, 
illustrate improved methods of teaching agricultural subjects, and 
afford a somewhat extended opportunity for the discussion of live 
topics drawn from the rapidly advancing science of agriculture. This 
idea received the cordial support of President Thompson of the Ohio 
State University, and on the recommendations of these two men the 
board of trustees of the university voted to establish such a school and 
generously made provision for the financial support of its first session. 

The Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations at its convention in 1901 favored the plan for the school and 
voted that, if the success of the first session seemed to justify its con- 
tinuance, it be made a cooperative enterprise under the control of the 
association. - Believing this movement to be in line with the objects’ 
for which this Department was created, I gave it my cordial approval, 
and on my advice the Director of the Office of Experiment Stations 
consented to act as dean, and other officers of the Department of Agri- 
culture to be members of its faculty. Under these favorable auspices 
there was little difficulty in securing a strong faculty. As actually 
organized, this included 35 men, of whom 26 are professors in agricul- 
tural colleges, 7 are leading officers of the Department of Agriculture, 
and 2 are officers of the New York State experiment station. Courses 
were offered in agronomy, zootechny, dairying, and breeding of plants 
and animals. The school was housed in the substantial and well- 
equipped agricultural building of the Ohio State University, where 
were illustrated the most improved apparatus of instruction in soil 
physics, dairying, and other agricultural subjects. Besides the live 
stock of the university farm, leading breeders of Ohio furnished choice 
animals for the stock-judging exercises. 

General problems of agricultural science and pedagogy were dis- 
cussed at the inaugural exercises and at Saturday morning conferences. 
Among the topics thus treated were the history of agricultural educa- 
tion and research in the United States; the organization of agricul- 
tural education in colleges, secondary schools, nature-study courses, 
correspondence courses, farmers’ institutes, and various forms of 
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an Se rdity extension; what constitutes a science of agriculture; 
; Btheds and values of cooperative experiments. Through social 
is Bsr ilics, visits to typical Ohio farms, and much informal discussion 
wherever the students met each other, the educational influences of 
the school were greatly extended. Seventy-five students were in 
attendance. These were drawn from 28 States and Territories, includ- 
ing such widely separated regions as Maine, Oregon, California, New 
Mexico, and Alabama. There was one student from Canada and one 
from Argentina. There was also one woman, and the colored race 
was represented by teachers from the Tuskegee Institute and the agri- 
cultural college at Greensboro, N. C. Twenty-seven of the students. 
are professors or assistant professors of agriculture in agricultural 
colleges, 31 are assistants in the agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, 9 are recent college graduates, and 8 are engaged in farming. 
Considering the character of the faculty and students, it goes with- 
out saying that the whole period of the session was occupied with the 
most earnest and profitable work. Without doubt the influence of 
this school will be felt throughout the country in the improvement of 
courses of instruction in agriculture and the strengthening of the lines 
and methods of investigation of agricultural subjects. In other ways 
the school will exert a beneficial influence. So rapid has been the 
accumulation of materials for a real science of agriculture during the 
past few years that even professional students of agriculture have not 
realized how large a mass of knowledge is already available for mold- 
ing into a systematic body of truth which may be utilized for pedagogic 
purposes, as well as for inductions of scientific and practical value. 
_ The summaries given by the experts gathered at this graduate school 
> have emphasized this fact and shown in a striking manner that agri- 
cultural education and research may now be properly and efficiently 
organized with reference to the science of agriculture itself, rather 
than be as heretofore very largely a matter of the sciences related to 
agriculture. ‘This will serve to stimulate greatly the movement 
_ already begun for the reduction of the materials of agricultural science 
_ to ‘‘pedagogic form” for use in colleges and secondary schools, and 
for the reorganization of agricultural institutions of research on the 
basis of the divisions and subdivisions of agriculture instead of physics, 
chemistry, botany, and other primary and secondary sciences. The 


IMPROVEMENT OF RuRAL SCHOOLS. 


“Ss We are, without doubt, in this country just on the edge of a great 
popular movement for the improvement of the piniitioas of rural life 
:. pase the paeen of the rural ear As one ere of this 
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principles of agriculture, so that in addition to college courses we 
shall haye secondary courses in ordinary and special high schools, and 
even some elementary instruction in the common schools. In estab- 
lishing the lines and methods of secondary and elementary instruction 
in agriculture so that it may be useful and attractive to the masses of 
our rural youth, the leaders in agricultural science gathered in the 
Graduate School of Agriculture this summer will play an important 
part, and it is believed that they have gone out from this school with 
much inspiration to renewed efforts in this direction. For both the 
thorough establishment of the science of agriculture and the wide 
popularization of this science, the new school will, it is believed, be an 
efficient agency, and I hope the way may open for it to become a per- 
manent institution. 


Tur AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


A number of the agricultural colleges have made considerable prog- 
ress during the past year in strengthening and broadening their 
courses in agriculture. Specialists in agronomy, animal husbandry, 
soil physics, soil bacteriology, dairying, and other branches of the 
general subject of agriculture have been added to their faculties. 
This has made it possible to materially increase the number of different 
courses in agricultural subjects offered to their students. This is 
especially true of the short or special courses in agriculture for stu- 
dents who for one reason or another are not able to take the entire 
course leading to the bachelor’s degree. 

Statistics of attendance at the land-grant colleges for the year 1901 
show that over 42,000 students were enrolled. This was an increase 
of nearly 7 per cent over the attendance for the previous year. The 
total attendance upon four-year courses in agriculture (including 
dairying) increased more than 26 per cent. The number of students 
in special courses has fallen off relatively, indicating a growing recog- 
nition of the greater value of the full collegiate course in agriculture 
as compared with specialization along narrow lines in undergraduate 
work. 

During the past two years there has been a remarkable increase in 
the number of buildings erected at these colleges. It is estimated that 
during this period at least $2,000,000 have been spent by the States 
for this purpose. In these buildings there are not only improved 
facilities for instruction in the sciences related to agriculture, but also 
more particularly for the teaching of the different branches of the 
science of agriculture itself. The changes in equipment and in the 
organization of faculties have put college instruction in agriculture 
largely on a new basis. Since the new courses deal much more largely 
directly with agriculture, both as an art and a science, the students 
are not only well trained in the theory of agriculture, but are brought 
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much more closely into sympathy and actual contact with the practice 

of the art. Each year the chasm which formerly existed between 
science and practice is being more strongly bridged. Stronger bonds 
_ of sympathy and effort are uniting scientists and farmers through 
_ the medium of the agricultural institutions. The colleges therefore 
- not only occupy a better position in the educational world, but they 
are also more strongly intrenched in the confidence and support of the 
great masses of practical men. 


SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE. 


Institutions for secondary and elementary instruction in agriculture 
are becoming more numerous. Schools of this class already established 
have been continued, new schools are being established, and courses of 
instruction in agriculture, nature study, and gardening are being intro- 
duced into existing public and private schools. The marked success 
of the agricultural high schools established in connection with the uni- 
yersities of Minnesota and Nebraska indicates that there is a demand 
for agricultural courses of parallel degree with those offered in various 
manual arts in our city high schools. Already there is a promising 
movement for the establishment of special agricultural high schools in 
different localities separate from the colleges, and some instruction in 
agriculture is now given ina number of normal and public high schools. 
Students taking such high-school courses would undoubtedly be able 
to better appreciate the work of this Department and the agricultural 
experiment stations and would havea better outlook regarding the 
movements of our times for the improvement of agriculture, which 
would enable them to become intelligent, progressive, and successful 
farmers. All over our country farmers are sending their children to 
public high schools and paying tuition for their instruction. They 
have, therefore, good reason to urge that courses on subjects related 
to agriculture should be introduced into these schools, especially in 

_ towns which are wholly or largely dependent on the neighboring farms 
for their commercial success, if not their very existence. 
Since the funds expended in promoting technical education in agri- 
culture are in the nature of investments which will be richly repaid in 
larger amounts of assessable farm property and the increased wealth 
that comes from improved farm products, both the States and the 
local communities can well afford to make liberal contributions to the 
support of courses in agriculture in the secondary schools as well as in 
the agricultural colleges. 
Progress is also being made in the movement for the consolidation 
_ of rural schools which has already resulted in improved conditions in 

_ the schools of Ohio, Massachusetts, Iowa, and other States. Such 
Fe ~ consolidation makes it possible to introduce nature study in which 
3 matters pertaining to agriculture, horticulture, and domestic arts are 
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easily included. .Several States have already passed laws requiring 
teachers to prepare themselves to give instruction in nature study and 


agriculture, and exercises and illustrative material for such work are 


being more frequently published, often with the aid of the teachers in 
the agricultural colleges. 

Another closely allied movement at present manifest principally in 
the city schools is the school-garden movement—the introduction of 
garden work with flowers and vegetables into the graded schools as a 
weekly or semiweekly exercise. Wherever work of this kind has been 
tried under proper supervision it has aroused considerable interest on 
the part of the students, has furnished excellent material for nature- 


study work, and has correlated well with the other studies in the curri-- 


culum. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


In my last annual report 1 recommended that an appropriation of 
$5,000 be given to enable the Office of Experiment Stations to under- 
take work connected with the promotion of the farmers’ institute sys- 
tem in this country. The appropriation was to be used in employing 
an officer who would devote his time and energy to this work, visit 
institute workers and advise them regarding the ways in which the 
Department might help the institutes, study the problems of institute 
management at home and abroad, and seek to shape the Department’s 
work for the institutes so that it might be most helpful to this enter- 
prise. As the matter was finally fixed in the appropriation act, only 
about $2,000 of the income of the Office of Experiment Stations for 
the current fiscal year can be used for this purpose. This is entirely 
inadequate for the work planned, but will be used in gathering statis- 
tics of the institute movement and in employing, during a part of the 
year, an officer who will be retained as farmers’ institute specialist, if 
Congress shall provide sufficient means for continuing the work. 

Farmers’ institutes are now held in 44 States and Territories, includ- 
ing Hawaii. Nearly complete returns from 40 States and Territories 
show that in the areas reported about 2,300 institutes are held annually; 
that the funds expended by the different States and Territories in 
support of these institutes (not including expenses incurred by local 
authorities) amounted to about $196,000 per annum, and that about 
709,000 people attended the institutes. The number of students taking 
the agricultural course at the agricultural colleges in the same States 
and Territories during the year ended June 80, 1901, was 9,623, includ- 
ing those who are recorded as attending courses in household economy, 
dairying, and veterinary science. : 

The total number of persons reached by the farmers’ institutes and 
the agricultural colleges (about 720,000) is, however, only a small per- 
centage (7.2 per cent) of those actually engaged in agricultural pur- 
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suits ‘(about 10,000,000). The publications of the experiment stations 
are sent to cet 500,000 farmers. <A great need of our educational 
system is, therefore, naaat dissemination of the results of agricultural 
4 st dy and research among those now actually engaged in faxming, 

_ Irecommend that an appropriation of $6,000 be made by Condens 
to enable the Office of Experiment Stations to aid the farmers’ insti- 
tutes during the fiscal year 1904. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS IN ALASKA. 


Agricultural experiment stations were maintained during the fiscal 
year 1902 at Sitka, Kenai,and Rampart. ‘The experimental work has 
- included the growing of cereals and vegetables, methods of reclama- 
tion, drainage, and fertilization of land, and the curing and ensiling of 
- forage crops. In all these lines successful results were obtained, and 
much information which will be of use to persons attempting agricul- 
ture in Alaska was acquired. The survey of different portions of 
Alaska with reference to their agricultural possibilities was continued. 
The special agent in charge made a journey through a large portion of 
_ the Yukon River Valley. A reconnoissance of the Copper River 
- regions and portions of the Fortymile country and the Tanana River 
Valley was made during September, 1901, by the assistant who had 
been in charge of the station work at Rampart. He estimated that in 
the region covered by his journey there was some 2,000,000 acres of 
land suitable for farming and pasture. Grass grew abundantly and 
luxuriantly in large regions. 

The distribution of seed of hardy varieties of vegetables, cereals, 
and grasses has been continued and extended, seed for use the present 
_ season having been sent to some 750 addresses. Many reports of 
trials of seed previously sent have been received, and in this way 
much useful information has been secured. It is evident that the 
; - efforts made by the Department to aid the residents of Alaska in ‘their 
agricultural work by distributing improved varieties of seeds have 
produced beneficial results. Not only has this been of advantage to 
_ the white population, but the natives also are learning to cultivate 
gardens, and it is reliably reported that there is a large increase in the 
_ number of natives who attempt to cultivate small patches of ground. 
_ The equipment of the stations in Alaska has been increased by the 
rection of a barn, cottage, and small blacksmith shop at Sitka and 
_ the completion of a small station building at Kenai. During the 
_ present yeara beginning will be made of establishing a nursery of 
hardy fruits at Sitka. Only a limited amount of work in this line can 
% be done until a horticulturist ig added to the station staff. It is also 
_ pianned to secure a small flock of Angora goats, with a view to ascer- 
taming whether these animals can be successfully reared in the coast 
region of southern Alaska. The plants naturally growing in this 
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region will furnish abundant forage for goats. The work at Kenai 
will be continued and similar operations will be carried on at Rampart 
and Wood Island and in the Copper River region. 

It is hoped to complete the headquarters building at Sitka during 
the present year. The cost of this work will be about $2,000. As 
soon as possible a small herd of cattle should be placed at the Kenai 
station and experimental work in animal husbandry begun. This 
would involve the building of a barn there and the employment of 
additional laborers. The station at Sitka should have an equipment 
of chemical apparatus sufficient for simple chemical work. 

As long as the income of the stations is on the present basis it will 
not be possible to do more than maintain the stations at Sitka and 
Kenai-and do a very limited amount of work at one or two places in 
the interior. 

Hawai EXPERIMENT STATION. 


A large amount of work has been done at the Hawaii experiment 


station during the past year in clearing and preparing for cultivation 
portions of the tract reserved for the station and establishing planta- 
tions of fruit and other valuable trees and experimental plats. The 
buildings begun the previous year were completed, and the station now 
possesses a residence for the special agent in charge, an office and 
laboratory, stable, cottages for laborers, water tanks, etc. 
Experiments have been begun with potatoes and taro to overcome 
the very destructive diseases which seem to threaten the extinction of 
these crops. Taro forms the principal food of the Hawaiians, and the 
ravages of the blight have so curtailed the supply that there has been 
actual suffering in some places because of the shortage. At present 
the experiments are being confined to the lowland taro, and an effort 
is being made to find some remedy for the disease that attacks the 
root. Dry-land taro does not appear to be as susceptible to disease, but 
it will be studied also. It was found in many cases that immature and 
diseased cuttings were used for planting. The lowland form of taro 
requires extensive irrigation, and in practice the land is kept flooded 
for a considerable time. Wherever the water was allowed to become 
_ stagnant it was found that the reot rot was most prevalent. By the 
use of fertilizers it was found possible to actively stimulate the growth 
of the plant and make it less lable to disease. Wherever a liberal 
application of lime was made there was no disease, and with care in 
the management of the water, selection of cuttings, rotation of crops, 
and use of lime and fertilizers it was found possible to not only reduce 
the clisease, but to considerably increase the production of the crop. 
The experiments with potatoes were conducted upon the island of 
Maui in cooperation with one of the residents of that island. This 
island formerly produced the most of the potatoes grown in the archi- 
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pelago. A disease locally known as black rot has for ten or more years 
been seriously depreciating the crop. This, as has been determined 
by the station authorities, is due to a soil fungus, and experiments are 
being undertaken to combat it. In the field investigations 45 varieties 
of potatoes were grown under similar conditions, and marked differ- 
ences were noted in the susceptibility of the varieties to disease. ‘This 
work is to be followed up in the hope that some sorts may be found 
which are nearly or quite resistant to disease. 

Investigations were begun on the diseases of poultry, and a bulletin 
was issued in which suggestions were given for the care of fowls and 
treatment of the diseases to which they are especiaily subject, and as 
a result of which poultry and eggs are excessively expensive in the 
Hawaiian markets. 

Attention has also been given to fiber plants, mangoes, the castor 
bean, pineapples, peppers, and rubber and cork oak trees, and other 
plants believed worthy of investigation and development. A study 
has also been made regarding the use of pumps for irrigation purposes 
in the Hawaiian Islands, where the pumping of water for this purpose 
has in all probability reached its highest development. Members of 
the station staff have visited other islands of the group and an attempt 
has been made to get into touch with all the agricultural communities. 
Farmers’ institutes are being organized under the auspices of the sta- 
tion. Bulletins on chickens and their diseases and on taro have been 
prepared and others arein course of preparation. It is clear that there 
is a wide field for agricultural investigations in this Territory. Owing 
to local conditions of soil, temperature, rainfall, and other natural 
conditions, the station will be obliged to do much work in different 
localities. 

The presence of enormous numbers of destructive insects is one of 
the chief obstacles to agriculture in Hawaii. The land areas are small 
and the uniformity of seasonal temperatures presents no check to the 
development of insects which may have been introduced from conti- 
nental regions. Asa result the insects speedily lose their distinctive 
habits. Many of the introduced species no longer have a definite life 
period, but breed at all seasons and are practically in continuous exist- 
ence throughout the year, swarm following swarm, with no intervening 
period when the land is free from their ravages. 

There are a number of serious fungous diseases of plants which require 
investigation, both because of the local losses caused by them and on 
account of the possibility of their being carried to other parts of the 
islands. The work on the taro rot and the Fusarium disease of the 
potato will need to be continued for several years. 

There are many problems of both scientific and practical interest 
which require the services of a chemist. Soil and water analyses, the 
study of the rédle of mineral nutrients in plants and soils, the composi- 
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tion of Hawaiian foods and feeding material all should be given atten- 
tion. Investigations should be made as the occasion requires of other 
agricultural products which may lead to the establishment of local 
industries, such as fiber plants, tans, dyestuffs, rubber, vanilla, coffee, 
tobacco, silk, fruits, and vegetables. , 

Considering the numerous agricultural problems requiring investi- 
gation in the Territory of Hawaii, the experiment station there should 
have added to the station force a chemist; the apparatus and other equip- 
ment should also be increased, and provision made for the printing and 
distribution of station publications. 


Porro Rico EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The agricultural experiment station in Porto Rico is now established 
on a permanent basis. This result has been secured through the coop- 
eration of the insular government and legislature. A bill appro- 
priating $15,000 for the purchase of a suitable tract of land for the sta- 
tion was passed in February, 1902. Under this law bids were called 
for which were closed the 12th of May. The result of these negotia- 
tions was the purchase of approximately 230 acres of land adjacent to 
the city of Mayaguez. The land is varied in character and well located 
with reference to the city. It gives promise of making a very desir- 
able site on which to carry out the objects of the experiment station. 

On this tract it is proposed to begin field tests of leguminous crops, 
grasses, corn, rice, beans, and vegetables. A nursery and orchard of 
tropical fruits, including those grown on the island, and promising 
varieties from other countries will be established for experimental 


purposes. With the temporary experiments undertaken last year 


much useful information has been obtained regarding soil and climatic 
_ conditions as related to the growth of crops in the island. An important 
study has also been made of the Changa, a mole cricket, which is the 
most injurious insect of the island, and a bulletin regarding this insect 
will soon be published in both Spanish and English for distribution in 
Porto Rico. Experiments looking toward the improvement of coffee, 
now grown so largely in the island, have already been well begun, and 
it is proposed to extend them materially during the coming year. 

It is important that the Porto Rico station should undertake experi- 
ments with live stock, but it will not be possible to do much in this 
direction unless the resources of the station are increased. Additional 
funds will be required for the employment of a competent live-stock 
expert, the purchase of animals, and the general expenses of feeding 
experiments. In order to effectively conduct experiments with fruits 
a horticulturist should be added to the station staff. 

Now that the Porto Rico station is permanently located, it should, 
in my judgement, receive the same financial support from the National 
‘Treasury as is given to the stations organized under the act of Con- 
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ros . of March 2, 1887. Considering the large population to be 
maintained by Reaiealtaxss in Porto Rico, every effort should be made 
to develop the agricultural resources of the island. The station will 
be called upon to aid in the solution of a great variety of probiems. 
_ The range and effectiveness of its work will necessarily be limited by 
the funds at its command. When the nation does as much for the 
Porto Rico station as for stations in the other States and Territories, 
there will still be need for additional financial assistance from the 
insular government. The cordial support which has been given the 
station by the Government and the substantial grant of money voted 
by the insular legislature for the purchase of land for the station have 
given evidence that the people and government of Porto Rico appre- 
ciate the importance of this enterprise and are willing to supplement 
the efforts of the National Government in this direction. As the work 
of the station develops, additional buildings and equipment will be 
needed, and it is confidently expected that these requirements will be 
met by the local legislature. 


NutTRITION INVESTIGATIONS. 


The nutrition investigations have been continued along the same lines 
as heretofore, including dietary studies, and digestion, cooking, and 
- metabolism experiments. These studies have been carried on in coopera- 
tion with universities and experiment stations in Maine, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Tennessee, Ulinois, California, Minnesota, Ver- 
mont, and Georgia. ‘The respiration calorimeter used in these investi- 
gations has been improved, and the studies during the past year with 
this apparatus have had reference especially to the relative efficiency 
of fats and carbohydrates as sources of energy for the performance of 
muscular work. To further study the relation of diet to muse ular 
work, dietary studies with lumbermen performing severe work in the 
forests of Maine have been made. Among other subjects of investi- 
gation have been the digestibility and nutritive value of bread made 
from different kinds of flour; the effect of cooking on the nutritive 
__ yalue and digestibility of different kinds and cuts of meat; the rela- 
tive nutritive value of different kinds and combinations of fruits and 
nuts, and the comparative metabolism of nitrogen, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus. Five bulletins regarding the results of nutrition investiga- 
___ tions were published during the past year. Special efforts have been 
continued to bri ing the results of this work to the attention of schools 
and colleges, physicians, scientists, superintendents of public institu- 
tions, persons engaged BS philanthropic enterprises, ete. 
At the summer school of nutrition and bacteriology, held at Wes- 
. leyan University, Middletown, Conn., in July, 1902, under the direc- 
_ tion of the special agent in charge of nutrition investigations in con- 
nection with his work as professor in that institution, the methods and 
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results of the nutrition investigations of this Department were explained 
to a considerable number of teachers of domestic science from dif- 
ferent regions, and others who have engaged to a greater or less extent 
in the teaching of nutrition, bacteriology, and kindred subjects in the 
agricultural colleges and other institutions. 

As stated in my previous report, it is very desirable to extend the 
nutrition investigations through a systematic study of dietaries in pub- 
lic institutions. Plans for beginning this work have already been made 
and considerable material, including summaries of results of early 
investigations, has been collected. Through an arrangement with Dr. 
A. B. Richardson, superintendent of the Government Hospital for 
the Insane in the District of Columbia, dietary studies will be made in 
that institution during the current year in accordance with plans fur- 
nished by this Office. | 

In early times the idea was prevalent that the diet of prisoners and 
other delinquent vlasses should be so poor and inadequate that it con- 
stituted a punitive measure. This is now recognized as wrong, and 
most civilized nations endeavor to feed such persons adequately. The 
food requirements obviously vary with the amount of work performed, 
and in most cases it is essential that the cost of the food be moderate. 


Food investigations are required in prisons and other institutions in 


order that satisfactory dietary standards may be formulated, and also 
to compare the rations actually fed with proposed standards. The 
importance of such studies has been often recognized in the past; for 
instance, under the authority of the institutions’ commissioner in 
Boston, Mass., dietary investigations were carried on in a number of 
reformatories, etc., in that city. Studies have also been made at the 
reformatory at Elmira, N. Y., some of which had the special object 
of determining whether it was possible to favorably affect the moral 
welfare of inmates through their diet. 

Under special government authority the diet in Scotch prisons has 
been recently studied, and mention may also be made of recent work 
of a similar nature in Berlin. In many cases it has been found that it 
is possible to furnish a more satisfactory diet and at the same time 
diminish the cost. 

Nutrition investigations have also been made in almshouses, orphan 
asylums, and similar charitable institutions in times past in this and 
other countries—Germany having taken the lead. The importance of 
providing a proper diet for inmates of such institutions has received 
government recognition in Great Britain, and investigations bearing 
on the subject have been undertaken there. An adequate diet should 
unquestionably be supplied to all who are dependent on charity of this 


sort. The numerous studies which have been made show that with 


proper care good food may be provided at a reasonable cost. While 
the diet in many institutions is undoubtedly satisfactory as regards 
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kind and cost, it is not too much to say that in very many others diet- 
ary studies would sbow the possibility of diminishing the cost and at 
the same time improving the quality. The benefit to the inmates and 
‘ saving of public money in this way seem worthy of all possible effort. 
_In previous reports I have called attention to the fact that investi- 
gations were needed to determine the food habits and requirements of 

_ residents of tropical countries. This matter is becoming of increasing 
importance, owing to the continuance of soldiers, sailors, and civil 
officers of the United States in such regions. This, and the fact that 
large numbers of our people are called to tropical regions by our 
rapidly extending commerce, would seem to justify the institution of 
such investigations to determine the most suitable diet under the new 
climatic conditions. It is well known that a suitable diet is a matter 
which has a great effect upon the maintenance of good health of old 
residents in tropical countries, and is even more important for recent 
arrivals. The U. 8S. Army has devoted considerable attention to this 
subject; as have also German, British, and other European investiga- 
tors, generally under the auspices of the army or navy of their respec- 
tive Governments. The lack of agreement regarding the diet best 
suited to residents of the Tropics shows that more extended investiga- 
tions are required. 

The economic feeding of troops and other: residents in tropical 
regions obviously depends in some measure upon the utilization of 
local food products. Many of these products are comparatively 
unknown outside the Tropics, and their food value has never been 
studied. 


IRRIGATION INVESTIGATIONS. 


Two causes have operated during the past year to increase the inter- 
est in the Department’s work for irrigated agriculture. One was the 
desire of the arid States for the creation of conditions which will result 

_ in the largest and best use of the water supply, and the other the 
_ drought which prevailed throughout the Middle West in 1901 and in the 
South during 1901 and the present year. Asa result of this interest, 
requests for information and advice have been far more numerous than 
_ ever before, and it is only through the increased appropriation made 
_ by the last Congress and the better organization of the work that these 
_ demands have been met. 
The distribution and use of Western rivers require that the irriga- 
_ tion industry shall be organized, and in order to provide for this it is 
_ necessary that there be a better understanding of the subject than now 
exists. The first need is for the facts. We need to know how much 
water is being used, where it is being used, how much water is 
required for the maturing of crops, how it can be distributed with the 
Teast loss, and how applied to the best advantage. This information 
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the Department is securing and disseminating through this mvekiglae 


tion, and in doing this it has enlisted in its service many of the leading 
irrigation engineers and scientists of the arid States. The services of 
these men would have involved a prohibitory expense if it had been 
necessary to employ them continuously, but through cooperative 
arrangements with the State agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations and the State engineers’ offices the scope of both local and 
national investigations has been broadened and made more effective, 
while the outlay to each of the parties to these arrangements has been 
greatly reduced. 


THE DISTRIBUTION AND USE OF WATER. 


The Department is now making measurements of the water used in 
irrigation in all of the arid States but one and in a number of humid 
States. The results of these studies during the past three years, while 
not conclusive, have already done much to educate farmers and ditch 
managers as to the direction from which improvements of methods 
and practices must come. They have made plain the need of better 
work in constructing and maintaining canals. They have shown that 
the water lost through leakage in transit is far greater than has been 
generally supposed, and that its loss causes a double injury. It returns 
in many instances to-the surface of lower-lying fields and converts 
productive areas into unsightly swamps and marshes, rendering them 
for the time practically worthless. The loss of water through evapora- 
tion from these submerged areas is large. If this could be prevented 
and the water saved applied to crops it would largely increase the 
cultivated area. One of the leading lines of work of these investiga- 
tions will therefore be a more careful study of losses from seepage, in 
order to determine measures by which this can be lessened. 

In a number of instances these studies have led to careful inquiries 
by canal owners to determine whether or not it will be profitable to 
cement the main ditches and canals, and to requests for further assist- 
ance from this investigation to determine how this may be done to the 
best advantage. The Report of Irrigation Investigations for 1901 will 
give the methods pursued and the cost of cementing one of the prin- 
cipal canals of southern California. 


DRAINAGE SURVEYS. ~ 


In response to numerously signed petitions from the agricultural 
and horticultural interests of the valley of Kings River, in California, 
the Department has carried on a comprehensive drainage survey to 
determine what plans can be best adopted for relief of the overwatered 
lands of that section. This work has been under the direction of Prof. 
O. V. P. Stout, of the University of Nebraska, and the report, which 
is now approaching completion, will give the plans and estimates for 
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ti - E nsthods of » removing the surplus water and making it available 
for use elsewhere. The carrying out of these plans will probably 


ere additional pay abon on the a of the State, and 8 local com- 


At the Pe racst of the Hon. A. J. McCune, State engineer of Colo- 
_rado, the Department has assisted in the iny patiation of the drainage 
‘problems of that State. This work is under the direction of C. G. 
Elliott, a drainage engineer of wide experience. ‘The information 
‘already gained makes it certain that these studies are to be worth 
‘many times their cost, both to the localities where they have been 
-earried on and in their influence on the larger and better use of the 
"water supply. Some fears have been expressed that the water coming 
from these drains would be unfit for use because of the large per- 
centage of alkali it contained, but analyses made by the State experi- 
_ ment stations of Colorado‘and California have shown that this is not 
: the case. 

; STUDIES OF IRRIGATION LAWS. 


The larger problems which the complete use of Western rivers is 
destined to create and the measure of public control which recent irri- 
gation legislation renders inevitable gives added interest to the Depart- 

-ment’s studies of the legal and economic phases of irrigation. The 
division of the water of streams among farms scattered for hundreds of 
miles along their courses, so that each acre cultivated shall receive its 

_ just share of the common water supply, is one of the most complex 

administrative problems which confronts Western agriculture, and the 
_ establishment of titles to these streams by methods which shall pre- 

z vent speculative appropriations of water and the creation of water 

monopolies is one of the imperative needs of the immediate future. 

‘The larger opportunities which national aid affords should awaken 

the civic pride of the States benefited in seeing to it that not only in 

- material development but in their institutions the irrigation systems 

of this country rank among the foremost of the world. 

___ A beginning of the studies of the conditions and experiences of other 

lands was made during the past year. Mr. C. T. Johnston, assistant 

_ chief of these investigations, visited Egypt for this purpose. Through 

the courtesy of Government officials he was enabled to ‘become fully 
acquainted with the administration of the laws which govern the use 

_ of the Nile, and his report will show the character of the rights to 

water recognized and the manner in which these rights are enforced 
in times of scarcity. While differences in conditions will doubtless 
prevent the adoption of many of the methods pursued, the lesson of 
one of the oldest irrigated countries in the world can not fail to be of 
great interest and value to one of the youngest. In addition. Mr. 
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Johnston’s report will present many matters of practical information 
regarding the size and construction of canals, the manner in which 
water is distributed and applied to crops, and the yield and value of 
the products. 

A number of the arid States are cooperating with the Department in 
these studies of sociological and legal problems. Montana and Nevada 
appropriated money for such studies, and the irrigation officials of 
Wyoming, Colorado, and Idaho have given both personal and official 
aid. No branch of the Department’s irrigation work has received 
more cordial recognition than its studies of legal and sociological 
questions, and it is believed that they are destined to exert a beneficent 
influence on the future industrial life of the West. 


IRRIGATION IN THE HUMID STATES. 


The development of the rice industry in Louisiana and Texas has 
had the effect of enormously increasing the value of land hitherto used 
only for grazing purposes or not at all. Its success has led to the 
investment of large sums of money and a marked increase in the pop- 
ulation. -In the amount of money invested in canals and pumping 
plants and in the increase in the acreage reclaimed, the rice districts 
of Louisiana and Texas have made as great progress during the past 
two or three years as any of the irrigated districts of the West. ‘This 
rapid growth has given rise to a number of practical problems in 
which the aid of the Department has been invoked. 

Establishing and maintaining pumping plants requires a knowledge 
of the amount of water required, the cost of furnishing it, and the - 
methods by which waste in use may be reduced to the minimum. The 
light rainfall of the past two seasons has also made it manifest that the 
time is not far distant when there will be need for establishing rights 
to the use of streams and some division of their water supply among 
these irrigators. During the present season the rainfall from June 

o September was little more than that of many of the arid States, and 
this, combined with the large increase in the irrigated acreage, has 
made the drain on some streams cause their current to be reversed and 
salt water to flow in from the Gulf. 

The growth of irrigation in the Southern States is not, ee ees 
confined to the rice districts. During the past year the experts € 
this investigation have furnished information and advice to farmers in 
Georgia, Alabama, and the Carolinas under which a number of irri- 
gation systems have been installed. The drought of the present season 
has made the first year’s trial a marked success, but it will require a 
number of years to determine to what extent irrigation can be profit- 
ably employed in this section. The fact that the Department was able 
to answer these inquiries has saved large sums of money to individual 
farmers. In nearly every instance they had planned to put in pumps 
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‘too small capacity to have been of any real service, and the attempts 
vould have resulted in disappointment and loss and probably have 
delayed adoption of what promises to be an important aid to both 
agriculture and horticulture. 
_ The cooperative irrigation studies undertaken in connection with 
the State experiment stations of Wisconsin, Missouri, and New Jer- 
sey have been continued, the object being to determine how far and 
by what method irrigation can be profitably employed in the humid 
States. 

In view of the increased interest in the questions with which the 
irrigation investigations of this Department deal, growing out of the 
rapid development of our irrigation system under private as well as 
public auspices, there is constantly enlarging demand for the services 
of our irrigation experts and for the published results of their inves- . 
tigations. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 


In order to answer the inquiries received by the Department and to 
make the irrigation investigations of the greatest practical benefit, it 
has been necessary to include studies of the applications of power 
whose relation to irrigation is made apparent only by a thorough 
understanding of existing conditions. Farmers under irrigation apply 
to the Department for information regarding the use of streams and 
canals for power purposes. Many who desire to irrigate small tracts 
apply to the Department for information as to whether or not pump- 
ing will pay, the kind of pumps to be used, and the amount of water 
required. Inquiries are received as to the relative economy of diifer- 
ent forms of power, and whether coal, oil, gas, electricity, or wind 
power wiil best serve the irrigator’s purposes. ‘These questions should 
be answered because nothing is more wasteful than to have each man 
learn experimentally for himself what has been found out elsewhere, 
but the attempt to do this has made agricultural engineering an impor- 

tant feature of these investigations, and raises the question whether 
the usefulness of the work of this Department can not be materially 
augmented by entering upon a systematic study of agricultural engi- 
neering as related to the interests of all our farmers. 

The possibilities of this subject can be illustrated by the one item of 
farm machinery. In the past twenty years the capital invested in the 
Manufacture of agricultural implements has increased from sixty to one 
- hundred and fifty-seven millions, and the value of the product has more 
than doubled, but more seni fcant than this increase in its importance 
have been the changes in its character. Leaving out of consideration 

the larger and more important classes of farm machinery, such as 
_ reapers, mowers, and thrashers, which are usually thought of as sup- 
_ porting the claim that American inventive genius and mechanical skill 
_ have surpassed the world in constructing farm machinery, and taking 
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up machines and implements but little thought of im this connection, 

it will be seen that the changes wrought in the past twenty years have 
been little less than revolutionary, and have been an important factor 
in maintaining our commercial supremacy. ‘The invention of the disk 
harrow to supplement the types formerly used, the invention of the 
disk plow to compete with the types in use for centuries, the still more 
recent invention of corn-harvesting machinery, all serve to show the 
rapidity and radical character of the evolution which is now going on. 

These facts, in connection with the increasing demand for efficient 
labor-saving devices resulting from the growing scarcity of farm 
labor and the organization and development in foreign countries 
of institutions for the systematic study and improvement of farm 
machinery, renders it important that we should not longer neglect 
this field of inquiry. There isan excellent opportunity for the Depart- 
ment to do an important service in promoting the continuance of our 
agricultural supremacy through the use of farm machinery by inves- 
tigations regarding the fundamental principles on which the further — 
improvement of such machinery must depend. : 

At present the Department is not ina position to answer the numer- _ 
ous requests for information on these subjects, and these demands will 
undoubtedly increase with the growing application of new forms of 
power to farm work and the development of new kinds of labor-say- ~ 
ing machinery. The agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
throughout the country are beginning to realize the need of such 
studies, but they find great difficulty in establishing the work onan 
efficient basis owing to the lack of definite information in available 
form. It is believed that this Department should undertake to collate 
and publish such information, as well as to institute investigations 
which will keep the farmers and manufacturers of the country informed 
of the progress being made and show them the lines in which it may 
be extended. 

Investigations in agricultural engineering should also include prob- 
lems relating to the laying out of farms, such as the arrangement of 
buildings, drains, water supply, and disposal of sewage. The character 
of the agriculture of the twentieth century has made farm buildings as 
complex in design and varied in use as factories, and there is a wide 
field of study for improvement in design and for determination of the 
best material to be used in their construction. 

The breeders of high-bred and valuable live stock need to give 
almost as much attention to stable sanitation as is given to house sani- 
tation, but the data on which to plan efficient systems of ventilation 
are of the most limited character. It is believed that careful studies 
of the designing of farm buildings will be a benefit to agriculture, not 
only in saving large sums of money in the selection and combination 
of material used, but in-the adoption of more conyenient and effective 
plans. 
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NEED OF ADEQUATE FuNDs. 


4 ‘This review of the work of the Office of Experiment Stations in all 
its phases shows very conclusively the necessity for more liberal appro- 
priations, as submitted in my estimates for the ensuing year, for carry- 
i ng on the several lines of work assigned to the Office of E xperiment 
Stations. It is particularly desirable that the stations in Alaska, in 
Hawaii, and in Porto Rico, which are under the direct supervision of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, should be as liberally dealt with in this 
respect as are the stations in the several States and Territories of the 
Union. 


DIVISION OF FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Investigations made by the Division of Foreign Markets regarding 
the status of our agricultural export trade in the principal markets of 
the world disclose an exceptional activity on the part of some of our 
most formidable competitors for that trade, and particularly such 
countries as Australia, Canada, and Argentina. These progressive 

exporting countries have within the last few years been taking exceed- 
ingly active measures for the extension of their foreign business. As 
was pointed out ina publication recently issued by the Division on the 

subject of the British agricultural import trade, about two-thirds of 

the farm produce required by the British people to supplement their 

domestic supply is now being purchased from the various competitors 

of the United States. The success of these competing countries sug- 
_ gests the importance of constant watchfulness in the interests of our 
own export business. 
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; AGRICULTURAL Exports 1n 1902. 


Statistics recently prepared by this Division show that the agricul- 
tural exports of the United States for the fiscal year 1902 had a value of 
about $860,000,000. In comparison with the record-breaking figures 
_ of the preceding year, the value for 1902 exhibits a rather marked 
_ decline. Next to the exceptional record for 1901, however, it is the 
_ largest ever reported, being decidedly above the average of ic decade. 
The decline from is high mark reached by our agr icultur al expor ts 
in 1901 was principally due to the fact that a serious shortage in the 
corn crop left a comparatively small supply of this important éxport 
grain available for shipment to foreign markets. Our exports of 
3 corn during 1902 amounted in value to Sale $16,000,000, while in 1901 
Wwe sent abroad consignments worth nearly $83,000, 000. The loss to 
» our trade through the diminished shipments of ae product alone 
~ exceeded $66,000,000. 

_ Aside from the extraordinary falling off in corn exportation, the 
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most noticeable instance of decline occurred in the shipment of cotton. 
Our cotton exports for 1902 had a value of $292,000,000, or about 
$23,000,000 less than the figures recorded in 1901, when there were 
shipments worth $315,000,000. 


TRADE IN Forestry PRODUCTS. 


The more active interest recently aroused in the question of forestry 
in the United States has created a larger demand for statistical infor- 
mation regarding our commerce in forestry products. To meet this 
demand the office devoted considerable time during the year to the 
preparation of statistics on the subject. 

Last year the United States exported nearly $50,000,000 worth of for- 
est products. Lumber in its various forms, not including heavy timber, 
comprised the principal item, the shipments under this head haying a 
value of about $26,000,000. The exports of heavy timber, sawed, hewn, 
or in logs, were valued at about $10,600,000. Wood pulp and the minor 
products of the forest together formed an item of about $13,000,000. 

Europe furnishes the principal foreign markets for American lumber. 
The United Kingdom is decidedly the largest purchaser, but extensive 
sales are also made each year to France andto Germany. Markets for 
our lumber, however, are found in nearly every quarter of the world. 
The neighboring countries of Canada and Mexico make considerable 
purchases. A promising market is now being developed on the island 
of Cuba, where in 1902 consignments worth over $1,000,000 were 
received. During the last few years a considerable export business in 
lumber has been established with the Philippine Islands. In 1902 ship- 
ments valued at $246,000 found a sale there. These islands, although 
rich in tropical hard woods, promise to afford an extensive market 
for the building lumber supplied so abundantly by the great timber dis- 
tricts of our Pacific slope region. Additional markets for that region 
will undoubtedly also be developed in other parts of the Orient. 

Notwithstanding the immense timber areas of the United States, a 
larger sum is annually expended in the importation of forest products 
than is received in payment for such products exported. This is 
because of our extensive requirements as regards certain articles 
yielded only by the forests of the Tropics. It is quite probable that 
before many years the island possessions of the United States, and 
particularly the Philippine Islands, will supply a large part of the 
tropical forest products we are now obliged to import from foreign 
sources. : 


TRADE WITH ISLAND POSSESSIONS. 


In view of the lively interest that is taken in the course of trade 
between the United States and the several island possessions, the office 
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recently prepared some statistics to show the status, so far as products 
of agriculture are concerned, of our commerce during the past fiscal 
year with Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. From the statis- 
tics in question it appeared that, while our agricultural trade with 
Hawaii suffered a rather marked decline in 1902, there was a consider- 
able increase in the amount of such business carried on with Porto 
Rico and with the Philippine Islands. 


OFFICE OF PUBLIC ROAD INQUIRIES. 


The work of this office has been prosecuted along the same general 
lines as heretofore, but its practical features have been enlarged. 
Object lesson and experimental road work have received more atten- 
tion than ever before, and efforts along this line appear to be doing 
much to stimulate the building of better highways in many sections. 
Practical work in the testing of road materials has also been continued 
and enlarged. ‘The field work of the Director, his assistant, and sev- 
eral road experts and special agents who attend and address conven- 
tions, consult with and advise road officials, and come in personal 
contact with the people of many communities, is another important 
feature of the practical work of the office which is producing excellent 
results. 


COOPERATION IN Opsect LEsson Roap Work. 


The building of object-lesson and experimental roads has during the 
past year assumed a position of higher importance than ever before 
in the work of the office. Most of this work during the past year has 
been done in cooperation with several forces, each having a special 
interest in the improvement of the public highways. The first of 
these cooperating forces, the National Good Roads Association, was 
organized by public-spirited citizens to promote, by agitation and 
organization, the improvement of the public roads. Its work is edu- 

_ cational in character, and one of its aims is to organize State and dis- 
trict associations. The second of these forces, the manufacturers of 
road-building machinery, contributes to the poaieniars work the use 
of machines for building sample roads as well as experts to operate 
and explain this machinery. The third, one or another of the great 

_ railroad corporations, contributes the use of a train, popularly known 
as a “‘vood-roads train,” to carry from place to place along its lines 
the machinery and the representatives of all the cooperating forces. 
In this work the railroad corporations are actuated by a desire to 
develop the country tributary to their lines, particularly to secure 

, the improvement of the roads over which commodities must be hauled 
_to and from their stations. The Office of Public Road Inquiries of the 

5 4 _Depar tment constitutes the fourth cooperator. Its work is advisory, 

_ supervisory,and educational. The people of the various communities 
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in which conventions are held and sample roads built may be men- | 
tioned as a fifth cooperating force, and a very important one, since it 
is not only the principal recipient of the benefits, but must furnish 
the money, the materials, the common labor, and the horsepower needed 
in building the object-lesson roads. 

The character of this cooperative work can best be indicated by 
briefly describing the work done in the South during the past autumn, 
winter, and spring. In October, 1901, the Southern Railway Company 
fitted up a good-roads train, consisting of a locomotive and 12 cars, which 
carried the representatives of all the cooperating forces and the road- 
building machinery furnished by five of the principal concerns that 
nanufacture such machinery in the United States. The itinerary of 
this train extended through six States—Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia—and covered a distance of 
4,037 miles, the whole campaign occupying over five months. Stops 
of a week or more were made at eighteen different places, at each of 
which a road convention was held and SASeen and experimental 
road work was done. 

This practical work included the improvement of earth roads, the 
building of gravel, chert, shell, sand-and-clay, and macadam roads, the 
object being to notice focal Monet: wherever possible and to illus- 
trate the best methods of using them. Many thousands of people 
attended the sessions of these conventions and took lessons in practical 
road work. Addresses were delivered by many men of prominence in 
political, educational, and religious fields, as well as by scientific and 
practical road builders and representative farmers. Permanent good 
roads associations were organized in every State visited. It is believed 
that the work done has aroused a deep and permanent interest in road 
improvement in the States visited, and has started a movement for 
better roads that will ultimately yield results of inestimable value to 
the South. Plans for work of similar character in several Northwestern 
States have been matured and will be carried out during the current year. 

Aside from the cooperative work just described, the Office has done 
much sample-road work in cooperation with State and county officials, 
educational institutions, and experiment stations. In this way sample 
roads have been built in four States: Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, 
and North Carolina. 

The demand for object-lesson road work of the character indicated 
. is very great and comes from all sections. The Office has been able to 
comply with only a small part of the numerous requests for its active 
participation in the building of sample roads. During the coming year 
work of this kind will be extended as greatly as the force and means 
of the Office will justify. It should be remembered that this object- 
lesson work costs the Department nothing except the salaries and ex- 
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penses of its employees. In view of this fact and of its great practical 
' value, the propriety of extending work of this kind seems apparent. 
_ The road material laboratory is operated in collaboration with the 
jureau of Chemistry, and its operations have already been discussed 
in connection with the work of that Bureau. The increasing demand 
_ for the services of this laboratory shows that its work is appreciated 
_by practical road builders. 


SpEcIAL AGENTS. 


‘The plan of dividing the whole country into four areas, known as 
_ the Eastern, Middle, Western, and Southern divisions, has been 
retained, bab, owing to lack of fated, no special agents were appointed 
SA Eastcrn and Middle divisions. The Special agents in the 
_ Western and Southern divisions have done a great deal of active field 
q work, visiting different sections, attending and addressing conventions, 
collecting and disseminating information, and preparing and publish- 
ing matter on road subjects. It is expected that during the current 
é year a special agent will be at work in each of the four divisions 
. except the Raster: n. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


EXTENT OF PUBLICATION WorK. 


All the information acquired by this Department through its several 
bureaus and divisions by the means at its command finds its expres- 
sion necessarily in the form of publications. The duty of issuing and 
distributing these publications is assigned to the Editor of the Depart- 

ment, under whose direction they are edited and prepared for the 
_ printer. ‘The record of his work therefore accurately reflects the 
activity of the other Bureaus and Divisions of the Department. The 
statistics of publication work for the year, as reported by the Editor, 
show that in no previous year since the organization of the Depart. 
_ ment has this manifestation of activity in all the branches of the 
Department work been so apparent. 
_ The total number of documents issued during the fiscal year was 
_ 757, of which 85 were publications of the Weather Bureau, and the 
total number of printed pages of new matter edited and prepared for 
_ the printer by the Division of Publications was 18,184. Counting 
_ pages of new matter, the increase in the matter edited during the year 
was 25 per cent over 1901 and 75 per cent over 1900. In spite of this 
_ unprecedented increase, there were in the hands of the Public Printer 
_ on June 30, 1902—the closing day of the fiscal year—112 miscellaneous 
_ publications, not including 47 Farmers’ Bulletins. 
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Of Farmers’ Bulletins, four-fifths of which are by law set aside for 
the use of Senators, Representatives, and Delegates, there were printed 
6,150,000 copies, of which the Congressional distribution absorbed 
4,289,126. While Senators, Representatives, and Delegates have 
failed to avail themselves of the full number of Farmers’ Bulletins 
allotted to them, on the other hand, the number at the disposal of 
the Department has been inadequate. 


GROWTH IN THE PUBLICATION WORK. 


The growth in the publication work of the Department during the 
past decade has been phenomenal. Every enlargement of the scope 
of the work of any one bureau or division, or the adoption by the 
Department of any new line of investigation or inquiry, inevitably 
brings about an increase in the work of publication. The develop- 
ment of the Department itself can therefore be accurately traced in 
the records of the Division of Publications. 

Ten years ago the total appropriations for printing for this Depart- 
ment, including the salary roll of the Editor and his assistants, were 
less than $100,000. The total number of publications was 210, and the 
aggregate number of copies issued was 2,689,084. Last year the total 
appropriations for the same purposes exceeded $380,000; the number 
of publications issued was 757, and the aggregate number of copies 
10,586,580. This increase, amounting to nearly 300 per cent in appro- 
priations and number of copies issued and to over 250 per cent in the 
number of publications, obviously supplies an accurate measure of the 
growth and development of the Department itself. 


Cost OF THE DEPARTMENT PRINTING. 


The amount appropriated for printing for the use of this Depart- 
ment is, however, far from being the total amount expended for the 
publication work of the Department. The Yearbook and several other 
reports issued annually are paid for by special appropriations, and no 
session of Congress passes without special provision being made for 
the publication of several important reports for which the regular 
printing appropriation is inadequate. The cost of the publication 
work of the Department thus does not fall short of $800,000 a year, to 
- say nothing of the fact that this enormous mass of published matter is 
carried free through the mails to all parts of this country, to Canada, 
and to Mexico, at an expense to the Government which can not be less 
than $200,000 yearly at the least. 

The diffusion of the information acquired by the Department, there- 
fore, represents an annual expenditure of about $1,000,000, a compar- 
atively small per cent of the amount required to defray the total 
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_ expenses of the Department, but one, nevertheless, without which all 


the other expenses would be useless. A serious problem is presented 


by the fact that as the Department grows and becomes better known 


and its work more valuable and more higbly appreciated, the deimand 
for its publications increases even more rapidly than the supply, and 


witha constituency of over 10,000,000 workers on the 5,750,000 farms 


of the United States, of which probably not more than one-tenth are 
reached at present in anything like adequate measure by the publica- 
tions of the Department, it is obvious that the demand upon us for 
published matter is bound to assume larger proportions, and, under 
the present system, to involve greater expense. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The work of the Department depends ina large measure upon an 
available collection of books relative to practical agriculture and to 
scientific experimentation at home and abroad. With this end in 
view the library has been increased from year to year until it now 
contains 75,000 volumes and pamphlets pertaining to the special lines 
of work carried on inthe Department. Asa working scientific library 
it is among the first, and as such is frequently made use of by scien- 
tists in distant parts of the country. 


ACCESSIONS. 


Each year some especially rare scientific works and many valuable 
sets of periodicals are added to the library, which are not available 
elsewhere in the country. With a larger appropriation more such 
works, in addition to current publications, could be procured to the 
great advantage of the public service. 

The files of agricultural papers are particularly noteworthy, includ- 
ing representative publications from all parts of the world. This is 
one of the special collections most frequently consulted, and, in addi- 
tion to its current value, it is a most important one as a source from 


which the progress of agriculture may be traced in future years. 


With few exceptions these publications are gifts from the publishers. 
Many gifts from scientific writers in the form of monographs and of 
reprints are also received, adding largely to the number and to the 
value of the annual accessions. 

The most important source of accessions next to that by purchase is 
byexchange. The numerous publications of the Department are widely 
distributed to societies, universities, and other institutions of learning. 
In return for these, thousands of separate numbers of serial publica- 
tions are received. The Library is the depository for all exchanges, 
that they may be systematically arranged and carefully preserved for 
the present and future benefit of the Department. 
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TrcunicAL WorK. 


The card catalogue is kept up to date. The last appropriation pro- 
vided for an additional cataloguer to further this branch of the work. 
In addition to the card catalogue, a volume entitled ‘* Catalogue of the 
Works relating to Botany in the Department Library ” has been pub- 
lished. It is expected that two such catalogues of books on special 
subjects ia the Library will be issued each year until a complete sub- 
ject catalogue is thus printed. 

The accessions bulletins have been published quarterly, as hereto- 
fore. Two additional bulletins, containing works relating to botany 
and to irrigation, respectively, have also been printed. The card index 
to the publications of the Department has been continued. The num- 
ber of sets of the cards has been increased to meet the demands for the 
index from depository libraries. 

Serial publications constitute so large a part of the accessions to the 
Library that it is necessary to devote much time and money to binding, 
both for the preservation of the volumes and for convenience in their 
use. The past year 1,300 volumes have been bound, and although 
this is the largest number recorded for any one year, it could well be 
doubled with advantage to the Library if funds permitted. 


ESTIMATES AND APPROPRIATIONS. 


The estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, which were pre- 
pared in the Division of Accounts and Disbursements, were submitted 
to Congress through the Secretary of the Treasury with an explanation 
of all changes from the appropriation of the preceding year. These 
estimates amounted to $4,789,540, or $872,120 more than the appropria- 
tion for 1902. The amount finally appropriated for 1903 was $4,503,960. 
These amounts are exclusive of the $720,000 appropriated for the agri- 
cultural experiment stations, and the general printing expenses. 

The statutory rolls of the Department increased from $533,640 in 
1902 to $630,760 in 1903. This does not represent an actual increase 
either of salaries or clerical force, but was the result of the transfer 
to the statutory roils, on the recommendation of the Agricultural Com- 
mittees of both the Senate and House of Representatives, of clerks who 
have heretofore been paid from the lump-sum rolls of the Department. 

During 1902 $12,600 was paid for the rent of buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the appropriation for the same purpose for 
1903 is $21,700. 
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OFFICE OF THE APPOINTMENT CLERK. 


_ The records of this office show that on July 1, 1902, the total number 
_ of employees in the United States Department of Agriculture was 
8,789, of which 1,209 were executive officers and administrative acsist- 
_ ants, clerks, messengers, and watchmen; 2,081 scientists and scientific 
assistants, and 499 laborers and charwomen. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1902, the appointments made 
on certificates of the United States Civil Service Commission numbered 
305, including 10 reinstatements and 19 transfers from other Depart- 
ments. Thirty-five persons declined appointment on civil-service cer- 
tificates. There were 108 resignations, 22 removals, and 14 deaths. 


EXPOSITION WORK. 


The Department of Agriculture, in connection with other Depart- 
ments of the Government, has, in compliance with the law, participated 
in yarious expositions in this and foreign countries; and it is now pre- 
paring an exhibit for the Louisiana Purchase Exposition which is 
expected to be the best ever made by the Department. 

It is not intended to make this an exhibit of agricultural products 
and resources, differing in that respect from exhibits prepared for 
expositions in foreign countries, where an effort has always been made 
to exhibit the products and resources of the country in the hope of 
increasing our trade abroad. It is expected that the articles and 
material exhibited at St. Louis will illustrate as nearly as possible the 
workings of the various Bureaus and Divisions of the Department, 
giving to the people who may not have an opportunity to visit the 
Department a chance to see what it is doing to promote the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. 

The preparation of the Department exhibit devolves upon the heads 
of the several bureaus and divisions, under the general direction of 
the Assistant Secretary, Hon. J. H. Brigham, the representative of 
the. Department on the Government board, and who has served on 
several previous occasions in the like capacity. 

‘Since the elevation of the Department of Agriculture to executive 
rank, the President has honored it by naming its representative as the 
chairman of the Government board at the various expositions. 
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MAGNITUDE OF AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 


In the industrial progress made by the United States during recent 
years there has been no more conspicuous feature than the growth of 
agriculture. It is doubtful if the magnitude attained by our farming 
interests is generally known. According to the reports of the Twelfth 
Census, the fixed capital of agriculture, comprising the value of the land, 
buildings, and improvements, of implements and machinery, and of 
live stock, amounted in 1900 to about 20 billions of dollars, or four 
times the fixed capital invested in manufactures. During that year 
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there were nearly 5,740,000 farms in the United States, covering an 
area of 841 million acres, of which 415 million acres consisted of 
improved land. These farms had a total value of $16,675,000,000, 
exclusive of farming implements and live stock. Farm implements 
and machinery formed an item of 761 million dollars, while the value 
of the live stock on farms exceeded 8 billions of dollars. 

As further indicating the importance of agriculture in the United 
States, it is a striking fact that, according to the returns of the last 
census, about 40 million people, or more than half of our total pop- 
ulation in 1900, resided on farms. Of the 29 million persons com- 
prising the portion of our population engaged in gainful occupations, 
about 10 million, or more than a third, were returned as employed in 
agricultural pursuits. The people that work upon the farm outnum- 
ber by more than 3 million persons those who are occupied in the 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. 

In 1899, according to the census returns, the produce of American 
agriculture, including farm animals and their products, had an aggre- 
gate value of nearly 5 billion dollars. Some of the crop values that 
make up this total were almost startling in their size. The crop of 
indian corn, which formed the leading item, had a value of 828 million 
dollars. The hay and forage of the census year were worth 484 
millions. Wheat, which ranks next to corn among our cereal crops, 
gave a return of 370 millions, while oats were produced to the value 
of 217 millions. Cotton, the great crop of the Southern States, was 
valued at 324 millions. 

In addition to these foremost crops, there were numerous others 
yielding returns in value that ran into the millions. Live stock and ~ 
their products formed an exceedingly important factor in the grand 
total. The animals sold and slaughtered during the year were valued 
at above 900 millions. The several products of the dairy—milk, but- 
ter, and cheese—comprised an item of 472 millions, while poultry and 
egos together brought a return of over 281 millions. 

Asa result of the intelligent application of improved methods.to 
American agriculture, the produce of our farms has enabled us to 
increase the volume.of our exports every year. Products of agricul- 
ture form about two-thirds of our entire export trade. Last year the 
exports from the farm amounted to 860 millions of dollars. The 
science of agriculture is in rudimentary stages in all lands. The edu- 
cation of producers from the field, so long neglected, has recently 
deen undertaken in earnest in the United States. Our Government is 
doing more for the farmer than all other nations combined. Results 
are justifying expenditures, and the future will still further show the 
value of science applied to the farm. 

Respectfully submitted. JAMES Witson, Secretary. 

Wasninaton, D. C., November 29, 1902. 
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CLIMATE OF THE FOREST-DENUDED PORTION OF THE 


UPPER LAKE REGION. 


By Wiurs L. Moors, 
Chief of Weather Bureau. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A comparatively small portion of the United States which has the 
necessary rainfall and the required thermal conditions for successful 
cultivation remains unoccupied; it therefore may be well at this time 
to compare the climatic conditions of the vast tracts of land in Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, which during recent years have been 
wholly or partly cleared of their commercial timber, with other regions 
in which cultivation of the soil is more general and profitable. 

Successful agriculture depends upon the character of the soil, on 
the heat and the moisture of the growing season, and the manner in 
which the heat and the rainfall are distributed through the periods of 


‘germination, of growth, and of maturity. 


The object of this paper is to show that the region under considera- 
tion possesses climatic conditions as favorable to the farmer as many 
regions in which he is more generally engaged. 

The climate of any region depends upon its latitude, for its distance 
from the equator determines the intensity of solar radiation and the 
length of time that it is effective; upon the altitude of the region 
above sea level, since temperature® decreases in a definite ratio with 
elevation, the loss being about 1° for each 300 feet in free air, but 
considerably less where the land itself is elevated; upon proximity to 
mountain ranges, which not only increase the precipitation on their 
windward sides, but which, where the height is sufficient, partly or 


_ wholly deprive the region on the lee side of moisture; upon the near- 


Ry 


ness of considerable bodies of water and their position relative to the 


prevailing winds, as the great capacity of water for heat cools the con- 


tiguous region by absorption and evaporation in spring and summer 
and warms the same region by radiation in fall and winter; and finally, 


upon the frequency of cyclonic storms, which, by the gyratory inflow 


toward their centers, may draw the vapor-laden winds of the ocean as 
much as a thousand miles toward the interior of the continent. 

The region under consideration is in north latitude 438° to 47° and 
west longitude 83° to 87°. The annual mean temperature ranges from 
about 46° in southern Michigan and Wisconsin to about 40° on the 
south shore of Lake Superior and less than 40° in northern Minnesota. 


@ Temperatures in this paper are expressed in degrees Fahrenheit. 
125 
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Other places in the United States having the same annual mean tem- 
perature are northern New England, North Dakota, portions of South - 

Dakota, and Montana. The annual mean temperature of Nova Scotia ~ 
is also about 40°, but its climate is not the same as that of the Upper © 
Lake Region. "| 


TEMPERATURE CONDITIONS OF THE UPPER LAKE REGION. 


In comparing this region with Europe it is interesting to note that 
the line of 40° mean annual temperature enters the Kuropean Conti- 
nent on the west coast of Norway in the latitude of the Arctic Circle. 
It bends sharply southeastward, passing across Sweden a little north 
of Stockholm, and thence southeasterly through Russia very near to 
the cities of St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Orenburg. 

The mean annual temperature of a place in itself teaches but little 
of its agricultural possibilities. It may safely be assumed, however, 
other things being equal, that a plant or crop which flourishes under 
certain temperature conditions in one part of the world will do so in 
another under similar conditions of soil and moisture. It will be 
interesting, then, to compare the mean temperature of the crop season 
in the Upper Lake States with that of States immediately to the 
westward. 

The mean temperature for the period April to September, both inclu- 
sive, for the Upper Lake States is shown graphically on Pl. EL It 
will be observed that the isotherms, or lines of equal temperature, in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota run almost due east and west after leaving 
Lake Michigan. This means that places in northern Wisconsin have 
practically the same mean temperature as places in Minnesota situated 
on the same parallel of latitude. In the case of northern Minnesota 
it appears to be slightly warmer than in the same latitude in the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. The mean temperature of the period 
April to September in the last named is 55°, the same as at St. Vin- 
cent, Minn., about 2° farther north. There are two reasons for this 
anomaly: First, the prevailing winds at St. Vincent are wholly from 
land surface, while those of the upper peninsula are partly from land 
surface and partly from water surface. The winds from Lake Supe- 
rior are notably cooler in the summer season than they would be were 
the lake absent. The second reason why the temperature of the region 
of the Red River of the North, in which St. Vincent is situated, 1s 
warmer in summer than the upper peninsula of Michigan is because 
of its lower altitude. The effect of altitude as between Minnesota and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan is small, probably not more than 1°. 
It should be remembered, however, that when the difference in alti- 
tude is as much as 1,000 feet there will be an appreciable difference 
in the temperature. 

The marked effect of Lake Michigan on the temperature of the 
growing season is shown by the sharp bend to the southward of iimes — 
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59°, and 61° (Pl. I) where they approach the water on cither 
si lake. This inipence 4 is beneficial to the so op aba in 


PERIODS OF KILLING FROSTS. 


“In selecting lands for agricultural purposes, it should be remem- 
bered that hillside slopes are less liable to frost than valleys, since the 
‘air as it cools by nocturnal radiation will flow down the hillsides and 
‘into the valleys by the force of gravity, while the air on the upper 
‘levels remains at a higher temperature. Lands that face the sun are 
also preferable to those with a northern exposure, since they receive 
more sunshine and the angle of incidence of the solar ray is much 
_ greater. 

Killing frosts occur about the middle of September in northern 
3 Ea rnasote, northern Wisconsin, = in the interior of the northern 
_ portions of Michigan. 

_ There is given in the following table the dates of first killing frost 
_ in the fall at a number of Weather Bureau stations during the last 


five years: 
Dates of first killing frost in autumn, 1897-1901. 


: Station. 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. 
ESE a ee ee ee a Sept. 16 | Sept. 9 | Sept. 19 | Sept. 26 pt. 18 
Huron, RES Sane a eee fotaees oasis fetes Sept. 7 | Sept. 10 | Sept. 28 | Sept. 17 | Do. 
IIR YS a i Oct. 29| Oct. 6 | Sept. 29 | Oct 17 | Do. 

Me NE Ae a Sept.d? |. dio%.2- [2 do....; Oct. 16 | Oct. 16 
SIMPL TATN os. Sea cs ok ace owes ae cecsiecaclemeccs Oct. -9\...d0.... Sept. 28 | Nov. Do. 
Ay Bi. SA REE <P Se en (OS do ...-|...-do....| Sept. 29 | Oct. 8 | Oct. 13 
" Lake Winnibigoshish, Minn.,..................-.... Sept. 20 | Sept. 10 |.........- Sept. 17 | Sept. 20 

CE 1 oy ERS aE ap an ee ee ee ae (ee do Oe —6 | ‘Sept: 29%). Sept..27:|...-._225 
Ns ado ue awn tis cnescw me bene de cean BOR We svecnt acc Sept. 14 | Sept. 18 | Oct. 3 
oC Pee Se Be ANS Pan ey gs ee Sept. 1! Sept. 9.) Sept. 13 |..........| Sept. 18 
Rr a Dis psf Sa me Won see a wen Sele eno o's Sept. 17 | Sept. 10 do Sept. 8] Oct. 4 
Grantsburg, a patra h ein Se isi ace eee Re wee eee ae do....| Sept. 9 | Sept. 26 | Sept. 27 | Sept. 19 
do ich tay am <hnie'nes'd op tinie oe Santee ea lee Cece; |< do Sept. 138 | Sept. 17 | Oct. 3 
‘La Crosse, Wis Sa RR ee Ee eae Oct. Oct. 6] Sept. 30} Nov. 7°] Oct. 4 
I a oe Noy: 6 | Sept. 15 do Nov. 5 Do. 
SL Oct. 29 | Oct. 29} Sept. 23 | Oct. 17 | Do. 
Ee ee ee AR Sept. 27 | Sept. 10 | Sept. 14 |...do....| Sept. 3 
ee Oct, 291)" Oete 15 GO 2 do | Oct. +8 
MES TSE 2) a re rrr Sept. 27 | Oct. 8 | Sept. 22 Senda ord Do 
epbeMich, . 221.05. 20.. >... env eray eer ees: Sept. 21 | Sept. 11 | Sept. 23 |...do....| Oct. 4 
EN SL a SI Se Aug. 23 | Sept. 10 | Sept. 14 |...do....| Sept. 19 
Charlevoix, Mich GAL Se eee NR ee Re 8 OE ee es eee. Oct. 15 
G yling, ES SR os eae ae ee Oct. 3 | Sept. 11 | Sept. 14 | Oct. 17] Oct. 3 
EERE SSE 00 le eed ek ee en ice ee ee Sn eee | Do. 
Aly CLS Re Se Noy. 12 | Oct. 27 | Sept. 14] Oct. 17! Oct. 20 
OO ASS. WSS Gee Se Ee ee Nov. 3] Oct. 27 | Sept. 30 | Nov. 8 | Oct. 18 


_ Killing frosts in spring are probable in the latter part of May in 
the more northern districts, and in the first part of the month in the 
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southern districts. Occasionally a killing frost may occur as late as 
June, as, for example, on June 7 and 8, 1897, when frost was general 
throughout North Dakota, northern Wisconsin, and the interior por- 
tions of upper Michigan. : 


MEAN, MAXIMUM, AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES. 


Tables of monthly and annual mean temperature, absolute maximum, 
and absolute minimum temperatures follow. Reference has already 
been made to the mean annual temperature and the mean temperature 
of the crop-growing season. - 


Mean temperatures, in degrees Fahrenheit. 


Station. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. |June.|July.| Aug. |Sept.| Oct. | Nov.| Dee. nee 

record, 
Bismarck, N. Dak . 4 9 23 42 54 64 69 67 57 44 26 15 39 
Huron. soeeDaikce-- = 7 12 28 46 55 67 71 68 60-} 46 29 19 42 
Omaha, Nebr...--. 19 25 35 51 62 71 76 74 65 53 37 27 50 
Moorhead, Minn ..; — 1 4 20 41 53 65 68 65 56 43 24 12 37 
St. Paul, Minn.....; 11 16 27 45 B7 |= Gt 71 69 60 47 30 19 43 
Duluth, Minn ..... 10 14 24 38 48 58 66 65 56 45 29 18 39 
Lake Winnibigo- 

shish, Minn...... 6 7 20 40 52 63 67 64 56 42 24 13 38 
Bayfield, Wis...... 13 14 23 39 50 61 68 66 59 46 29 18 40 
Butternut, Wask<s4), 2h 12 22 41 52 63 67 63 56} 43 27 16 39 
Barron, Wis .scee- 8 10 23 48 53 66 68 65 57 45 26 18 40 
Florence, Wis....-. 13 13 22 41 61 62 66 64 57 43 28 18 40 
Grantsburg, Wis...| 12 12 25 45 55 66 70 67 58 48 30 18 42 
La Crosse, Wis..... 15 20 31 47 59 69 73 70 62 49 33 24 46 
Milwaukee, Wis...| 19 23 30 43 53 63 69 68 61 49 35 26 45 
Medford; Wis. <.--.|' — 12 13 24 43 54 65 69 67 59 46 28 12 41 
Marquette, Mich..| 16 17 23 37 49 59 65 64 57 45 31 23 40 
Escanaba, Mich...| 14 16 22 36 49 60 67 65 67 45 31 21 40 
Lathrop, Mich. ...- 16 12 22 38 50 63 66 63 55 44 20 21 40 
Sault Ste. Marie, 

HY Ce] OV eee teed 14 12 22 38 48 60 62 61 55 43 30 23 39 
Alpena, Mich...... 18 18 24 37 49 60 65 63 57 45 33 25 41 
Cheboygan, Mich..| 18 15 24 41 51 62 66 65 59 47 33 24 42 
Charlevoix, Mich..| 21 18 25 37 52 62 67 66 60 49 36 28 43 
Harrisville, Mich..| 19 19 24 39 50 61 66 64 59 47 35 25 42 
Grayling, Mich....| 17 16 23 43 54 65 68 64 57 45 34 24 42 

1 
Maximum temperatures, in degrees Fahrenheit. 
| | No. 

Station. Jan, | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. |June.| July.) Aug. |Sept.} Oct. | Nov. | Dee. | years’ 
| record. 
Bismarck, N. Dak.. 52 64 (2 90 94 99 106 | 105 102 89 73 64 27 
Huron, S: Dak....- 64 68 79 94 96 99 | 108 | 108] 103 94 77 65 20 
Omaha, Nebr...... 63 7 85 90 97 | 100; 106; 105} 102 92 80 71 29 
Moorhead, Minn... 52 59 68 91 96 |° 101} 102) 100 98 90 ie 55 21 
Si Paul kth ee 51 61 76 84 94 95} 100}; 100 96 87 74 58 28 
Duluth, Minn ..... 51 58 64 81 91 92 99 95 94 80 65 54 28 

Lake Winnibigo- 

shish, Minn...... 52 55 60 80 92 95 | 103 93 90 81 67 47 10 
Bayfield, Wis...... - 60 51 60 82 89 95 104 94 94 78 64 438 9 
Butternut, Wis ....! 59 59 it 84 95 98 100 93 94 85 71 50 5 
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Maximum temperatures, in degrees Fahrenheit—Continued. 


eee 


Station. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. |June.! July.| Aug. | Sept. | Oct. ea: Dec. years 
jrecor 
| 
Grantsburg, Wis...| 48| 52| 73| 83| 93| 98| 105] 98| 96] 84| 75| 58 | 9 
Barron, Wis .....-. 48/ 50] 65| 84] 90) 96| 102] 97] 92] 80| 68} 50 8 
‘Florence, Wis ..... 55 | 60| 62| 82) 96| 98| 97| 92] 91] 80] 68 | 51 9 
La Crosse, Wis....- 59/ 65] 78]. 86| 96) 98] 101] 101} 97] 88| 72) 61 28 
Milwaukee, Wis...| 59| 60] 70| 86] 92] 95] 100] 98} 95) 88 | 70 | 63 30 
Medford, Wis...-..- 52 55 66 85 95! 103} 102] 100 99 77 70| 53 10 
Marquette, Mich..| 56| 69] 70| 87] 98] 95] 108} 98| 97] 87| 69 | 59 27 
Escanaba, Mich...| 49| 62) 58| 77| 84] 96] 95] 94] 89] 78| 65] 64 26 
Lathrop, Mich..... 49| 566| 58| 82] 92| 96] 98] 95] 96] 82] 60 48 13 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
ee 44] 46/ 57] 77| 89| 92] 94] 90] 91] 80| 67] 48 13 
Alpena, Mich...... 52 | 60) 771-79) 98]: 97] 98) 94] 94] 87] 67| 55 23 
- Cheboygan,Mich..| 51|* 51| 74] 86] 88| 95] 101| 94] 95| 86] 68 | 53 10 
J Harrisville, Mich..| 48] 55| 74] 83| 95! 96] 103] 98| 97| 87] 67| 654 10 
_ Grayling, Mich....| 50] 55 | 65} 88| 98] 100} 101| 96| 94] 87] 74 | 54 10 
' Charlevoix,Mich..; 654; 653| 76] 8&| 93) 96 99; 96/ 95; 83} 69) 56 169 
 GrandHaven,Mich| 61| 59| 71] 84| 87| 92| 94] 92] 92| 82] 72 | 61 29 
| 85| 95}; 96| 10l) 99| 97} 88| 70) 65 31 


Detroit, Mich...... 66| 64| 75 
1 eo 


Minimum temperatures, in degrees Fahrenheit. 


[Heavy-faced type indicate lowest temperatures ever recorded for the respective months at the 
places named. | ; 


Station. Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May. |June.| July. | Aug.|Sept.; Oct. | Nov.| Dec. ene 
record 
Bismarck, N.Dak..} —44|-43|/—36|/— 3] 20] 31] 82| 82] 10] —2|-—28 | _ 38 27 
Huron, S. Dak..... aah |} Blo) — Ob Sel SL Te ee BS: he te 3 |= 28. |—34 | 20 
Omzha, Nebr...... 02-96 | 7 6| 28| 42] 60] 44{ 380| 15|—14]-17 29 
Moorhead, Minn ..| —47 |— 47/!—32]}—18| 14] 28] 39| 82] 17 a |— 26 | — 96 21 
St. Paul, Minn..... = 47 |) 88" | #22 mi) 94) 86) 46 | 40) 98'| © 12'| — 24} — 89 28 
Duluth, Minn ..... =441))— 36 |. —.96 S426) 18a. 45} 0 [e299 8 | —29 | — 34 28 
Lake Winnibigo- | 
shish, Minn ..... — 45 | — 40 | — 30 2| 24) 291-2) al 27| -14|—29 | —45 10 
Bayfield, Wis...... — 80 | — 83 | — 20 Be) ee oe ae a7 P ost az ~18'} — 20 9 
Butternut, Wis.....—42|—43/-—88|— 7] 16] 30| 26!] 28] 14 5B) ee ae ee 5 
Barron, Wis........ 7 48 | 968 f— Oe eg ee yee | Oe 1% 14 3 | —35 | — 40 s 
Florence, Wis...... go 12990). 18 4|/ 17] 28| 386] 29| 19 e130 ,— 2 9 
Grantsbure, Wis...)}—42|—45|/—27/— 7] 19| 23! 89| 33] 16| 7|—s2—s9 9 
La Crosse, Wis..... SAS eee oRol! TOL. eon get 46). 39] 24 ee ee 28 
Milwaukee, Wis...|—25|—24/|— 8] 12| 25] 9388|- 47] 42} 29] 16/—13|—20 30 
- Medford, Wis...... —88|—45| - 22 One er 25)" ee - eT. 6 | —18 | —28 | 10 
. Marquette, Mich..}— 4/~ 9/— 8 23 $2 40 46 54 39 36 oi ee | | 27 
'  &scanaba, Mich ...| — 29 | — 32 | — 27 0} 20] 29) 45) S41 24) 11 |— 91-28 26 
Lathrop, Mich.....|—27|—40|—21| 0| 22] 24] 33/ 28] 2] 10/— 5)—2 9 
Sault Ste. Maric, 
‘a a Ny dal ee Sod eo ean gs | og. te) — 7 p= 19 13 
' Alpena, Mich...... = 97a (= 40) oor ie eh ie | 89 | 8} IB p=. 4] — 15 23 
oy Cheboygan, Mich..| — 20 | — 38 | — 12 10 22 37 85 25 15 |— 6|—18 10 
| Charlevoix, Mich...) — 18 | — 82 | — 19 Byras tesa 4 2h go Se, 26%]. ~ 11 0 10 
Harrisville, Mich..|—19]—25}—10| 11] 24| 82; 40} 40] 27] 21 2|—12 10 
Grayling, Mich....| — 22 | -- 41 | — 20 4| 18{ 29|/ 28| 29] i9 Pt ao 10 
_ Grand Haven, Mich) — 12 | — 25 | - 5 9} 28} 87) 40} 42] 80) 20 0 |—12 29 
‘Detroit, Mich...... Seen 80 8| 29] 38| 48| 45| 30] 22 0 | —24 31 
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The tables of absolute minimum temperature answer the question,: 
‘How cold does it ever get?” For about half of the stations given in 


the table, observations of temperature have extended over twenty 
years and for the remainder of the stations for about ten years. It 
will be noticed that the extremes of temperature recorded at the long- 
period stations are not greatly different from those registered at the 
shorter-period stations. 

The observations show unquestionably the frigid character of the 
weather experienced in midwinter. In fact, the lowest temperature 
experienced anywhere in the United States in ae is generally found 
along the northern boundary westward from Lake Superior to the 
eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains. 

It must not be supposed that these figures represent the minimum 
temperature reached each year; on the contrary, they mean simply 
that once in the whole period of observations the temperature sank to 
the point recorded by the figures in the table. It should also be noted 


that a temperature of freezing or lower has been recorded at some of - 


the stations in each month in the year. (See the record for Moorhead, 
Minn.; Barron, Butternut, and Florence, Wis.; and Lathrop, Mich., 
the lant: named ae cea in the upper aaa on a line between 
Escanaba and Marquette, and about equally distant from each.) The 
temperature record of Lathrop is rather important, since it enables 
one to complete a cross section of the temperature of the upper penin- 
sula, using Marquette as a representative station on the south shore 
of Lake Superior and Escanaba as a representative point on Lake 
Michigan. The very low temperatures that occur in the Upper Lake 
States are the direct result of excessive radiation from a surface already 
cooled to a low degree by the cold northwest winds that blow out of 
the front of an extensive area of high pressure; the very low tem- 
peratures do not occur until the wind dies down and the sky clears. 
Great bodily discomfort is not experienced in the coid weather, since 
the air is very dry. 
_ The absolute maximum table shows the highest point reached by 
the thermometer at the stations named during the observation period. 
The general fact exhibited by this table is that warm weather, 80° 
and above, need not be expected before the latter part of April, and 
that during the months of June, July, and August it is uniformly 
warm at all stations and in all portions of the Upper Lake States. 


SUNSHINE AND MOISTURE OF THE UPPER LAKE STATES. 


Before closing these remarks on ‘temperature, reference should be 
made to the fact that the duration of sunshine in the Upper Lake 
States is greater than in regions farther south. This condition has an 
important bearing on the growth of crops. The difference is one 


CLIMATE OF FOREST-DENUDED LAKE REGION. iol 


nding wholly on latitude, the duration increasing with the lati- 
2; ; thus the possible sunshine during the month of June at New 
Orlez La.; latitude 30° N., is 421 hours; at St. Louis, latitude 
88° 38’, it is 446 hours, while in the latitude of St. Stak: Duluth, 
ne Biteuctte the possible sunshine is 476 hours, an excess of néacly 
two hours daily above that of New Orleans and one hour daily above 
that of St. Louis. 
4 During the period of plant growth the important climatic features 
are heat, light, and moisture. We have already seen that the tem- 
erature conditions in northern Wisconsin, northern Michigan, and 
eastern Minnesota are practically identical with those that obtain 
farther west and northwest, where grains, grasses, and root crops are 
successfully grown. The light conditions are also similar and the 
duration of sunshine is greater than in lower latitudes. The conditions 
with respect to moisture are graphically shown on PI. I, which por- 
trays the distribution of annual precipitation over the region under 
_ consideration. The numerical values are given in the table following: 


= Precipitation, in inches and tenths. 

' | No. 
Station. Jan. |Feb.|Mar.| Apr.|May.|June.| July.| Aug.| Sept. | Oct.|Nov.| Dec.| AD; Years 
nual.| rec- 
| ord. 
Bismarck, N. Dak ...| 0.6 | 0.6/1.1/2.3}2.5| 3.5] 24] 20] 1.2/1.0] 0.7/0.6] 18.4 27 
Huron, S. Dak....... 0.5/0.6/0.9}2.9/3.0] 3.5] 31] 26] 14]1.3]0.610.6| 21.0] 20 
Omaha, Nebr........ 0.7/0.8)1.5)/311/44] 67| 471 33] 29/25/10] 1.0] 31.7 29 
Moorhead, Minn ....| 0.7 | 0.8/0.9} 22/25] 44] 3.9] 27] 21/1.9 0.90.7 | 25.8 21 
St. Paul, Minn....... 0.1/0.9) 14/25/34] 43] 33] 33] 3.0] 19 11) 1.3 27.3 29 
= Duluth, Minn........ LAE Ie) Sp ae) S788) Be 6 | 16 be | 31.1 29 

ss: Lake Winnibigo- | | 
Pe shish, Minn ......./0.8/1.5|13/1.9/2.7| 45] 42] 3.5| 31/21/08/07 7.2 | 15 
. Bayfield, Wis........ Let ST 11 | 28 | 34 22) 8.2) 27|28)1.5/4.5/ 278) 1 
Butternut, Wis ...... Cay eh tee) ee eee Ba eee ee OSE Bt 14138.7)  .9 
Grantsburg, Wis..... 1.0/11/211/26141] 43] 39] 46| 30/27/13/11|318/ wu 
marron WIS... ...... 1.0 fila eee: | Soe) 4a 4 EE see 95 + 2.9) 0:9] 1.3 29.6 | 9 
Florence, Wis........ eae Piclae | Oe ah Pisren 38") goat 2/9] o's | 1.9 1:1. 4 ike 10 
Koepenick, Wis...... Doo Sh ee eG 8.4) 3:9) 361 86) 17-bit | 807] | 1 
Green Bay, Wis...... 1.9]1.8|2.2|2.6|3.4| 3.7] 34] 26] 33/27}/21/1.9 31.3 15 
La Crosse, Wis....... Todds) dG eee) aS }edio | 414 3.8) 42) 92)24)14) 30.6] 29 
Milwaukee, Wis..... Pa Be) 2.5 Os 1B. t ta Peg 23 | 2.0 20/321] 29 
Medford, Wis ........ 1.1/13}16|/22/38] 48] 38! 31] 3.6/3.4/13\16/31.5! 12 
Marquette, Mich ....| 2.0 | 1.8/1.8] 2.0/3.0] 35] 3.0| 2.9| 29/3.3/27/25/3824] 25 
Lathrop, Mich....... 2.011.6/1.8| 2.0/3.9] 33] 34] 3.2] 3.5/29/23/23)322) 183 
Escanaba, Mich ....-|.1.6 | 1.6 |1.8/2.1|3.4] 3.9] 3.2] 3.8] 3.6/3.3 | 2.3/1.9} 82.5 | 24 
Sault Ste.Marie,Mich| 1.8} 1.3|1.2/1.6/22] 31] 3.0] 28| 4.5/3.5 | 2.5 | 2.1} 29.6} 35 
Alpena, Mich........ Pee e092, 0%) BI Sb) So) Oo! 5 | 8.81 3.8 | 2.8} 2.5 | 35.1 | hues 
Cheboygan, Mich....| 1.8} 1.4}1.9|2.0/3.2] 32] 36] 3.6] 32/27/25/20/310/ 12 
Charlevoix, Mich..../2.9]1.8]1.8/1.5/2.9] 26] 28] 22] 3.9|/31{24/24 | 30.3} 14 
Harrisville, Mich-...| 2.4|2.3/2.4|24/3.2] 32] 26) 41] 3.0/31/27]/25]341| 20 
Grayling, Mich...... 2.211.8/2.0/1.6/25| 28) 26] 29] 28]24 2.4] 2.1 | 28.2 | 13 

" Ayerage....... 1.4 | “8e[ a2) safaria7 lie 29.7 | 
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It will be seen that the annual precipitation varies from about 25 
inches in central Minnesota to 35 inches in southern Michigan, although 
for the greater part of the area the total fall of rain and snow is not 
far from 80 inches, the precipitation of winter being generally in the 
form of snow. In Minnesota the snowfall is not so heavy as in north- 
ern Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan. The latter place 
receives the greatest amount of any place in the United States where 
agriculture is possible, and the ground is more uniformly covered 


with snow throughout the winter, with the possible exception of 


northern New England. 

More than half of the annual precipitation (57 per cent) occurs in 
the five months May to September, inclusive, while for the six months 
April to September, 65 per cent of the annual fall is registered. Jure 
is the month of heaviest rainfall, and the winter months are the driest, 
the total for December, January, and February being but 15 per cent 
of the annual. 


SUMMARY OF CLIMATIC FEATURES OF UPPER LAKE STATES. 


The distinguishing features of the climate of the Upper Lake States 
may be summed up about as follows: The winter climate is cold and 
dry, but there is considerable snow in the northern and eastern dis- 
tricts. The transition seasons, spring and autumn, are characterized 
by frequent alternations of clear, fair skies and cloudy, rainy, or snowy 
weather. The fluctuations of temperature are at times sharp. The 
summer is warm, with long days and short, cool nights. The rainfall 
is generally fairly abundant and much more constant than is the case 
to the west and southwest. The hot, desiccating winds that so often 
wither and kill the growing crops of the Lower Missouri and Central 
Mississippi valleys are entirely absent. The air is healthful and 
physically invigorating to a remarkable degree. 


| 


PRACTICABILITY OF FOREST PLANTING IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By Wiiuram L. Hatt, 
Chief of Division of Forest Extension, Bureau of Forestry. 


INTRODUCTION. 


While it can not be said as yet that forest planting is practicable 
for the United States as a whole, it does apply to a large part of the 
country, and is of constantly increasing importance. The purposes for 
which forest planting is practicable differ so widely for different parts 


of the country that the subject will be considered here with reference 


to the several regions of the United States, in each of which the objects 
of planting are closely related. 

The considerations which determine the practicability of planting 
as a part of forestry for any specific region are the following: 

(1) The present supply of useful timber. 

(2) The need of the forest to provide shelter, protect the soil, or 
conserve moisture. 

(3) The capacity of the forest to produce another crop, either unaided 
by man or aided in ways less expensive than planting. 

(4) The value of the ground for other purposes than forest growth. 

(5) The protection which can be given from fire or other grave 
dangers. 

(6) Indications as to a fair return on the investment. 

Other considerations in the past carried great weight, though they 
are now largely removed. One of these was the lack of information 
as to the habits and requirements of forest trees, in consequence of 
which forest planting was merely an experiment. Sufficient informa- 


- tion is now available to make success almost a certainty in the planting 


of a large number of our most valuable trees. If the individual 
has not the needed information he may easily get it from his more 
experienced neighbor or from the foresters of the State or the National 
Government. So, too, the question of market has become less prob- 
lematic than in the past. The timber owner now has a market for 
many kinds of timber for which there was no sale twenty-five years 
ago. 

As the uncertain factors in planting have been cleared away, the 
area for which planting is practicable has steadily enlarged. It will 
now pay to plant in localities where ten years ago it would have been 
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necessary only to encourage natural reproduction. To-day the possi- 
bility of natural reproduction on such land has gone, and only by 
planting may the stand be renewed. Within the next ten years, unless 
there is a marked improvement in the methods of handling forest 
lands, the reproductive power of the forest will be impaired to such an 
extent by fire, stock, and other injurious agents that planting will 
become a necessity over still greater areas. 


REGIONS IN WHICH FoREST PLANTING IS NOT PRACTICABLE. 


Forest planting is not practicable in those regions which are as yet 
well timbered, and in which the reproductive power is sufficient to 
renew the stand as the trees now standing are cut away. Broadly 
speaking, this includes in the South the hardwood region of the South- 
ern Appalachians and the pine belt from Virginia to Texas. In the 
Northeast it includes the spruce forests in New York, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine; it includes also sections elsewhere, as in the 
Allegheny Mountains. In the West it includes the heavily timbered 
portions of California, Oregon, and Washington, and smaller sections 
elsewhere. 


REGIONS IN WHICH ForEST PLANTING IS PRACTICABLE. 


In other parts of the United States than those named above there 
are some sections in which the supply of timber is wanting or is becom- 
ing insufficient to meet the demand, and in which natural reproduction 
is not sufficient to insure a second crop. Fortunately, it is possible to 
discuss the question according to the geographic divisions—the Hastern 
Siates, the Middie West, and the Western States. For these regions 
it must be considered whether it will pay better to use for other pur- 
poses the land and the capital invested in planting, and import the 
lumber needed from other regions; whether the land can be protected 
from fire and other dangers; and whether satisfactory returns may be 
reckoned upon. ; 


PLANTING IN THE EASTERN STATES. 


In the Eastern States planting at present may be considered under 
the following heads: Farm wood lots, impoverished farm lands, and 
cut-over nonagricuitural lands. 

FARM WOOD LOTS. 


It is the experience of both the practical farmer and the forester 
that it pays on every farm to maintain a wood lot for the production 
of timber for farm uses. The wood ‘lot furnishes fuel, posts, poles, 
logs, and lumber; it shelters from wind the buildings, orchards, gar- 
dens, and fields, and in summer it furnishes shade. It is universally 
recognized as an essential component of the well-balanced orderly 
farm. | 

The wood lot pays well, even if it has to be located on valuable 
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agricultural land; but as on nearly all farms there is variation in fer- 
tility, it pays better to use the best land for farm crops and locate the 


wood lot on the less valuable portion, if that can be done without inter- 


fering with any of its important uses. 

In the Eastern States the wood lot usually consists of a remaining 
portion of the original forest. Year after year the trees have been 
cut for fuel and other purposes until in the average wood lot the stand 
is now far from perfect. Not realizing the injury resulting from 
pasturage, the farm ‘stock (horses, cattle, and sheep) have been per- 
mitted to range at will among the trees, with the result that no young 
trees have come up to occupy the ground as the mature ones were 
removed. ‘The prevention of reproduction has been the most potent 
cause of decline in many wood lots. So important a factor in farm 
thrift is deserving of better treatment. Stock should be rigidly 
excluded and every means taken to encourage natural reproduction. 
But in places where natural reproduction takes place slowly, planting 
will be necessary. It isa good plan to permit natural reproduction 
to do its best, and where it fails, to plant. Where the surface of a 
wood lot has become compacted by long and continued tramping, and 
covered by a dense sod, it will be very difficult to renew the forest 
even by planting. Many times it will be better to start another wood 
lot by planting in a different place, and then, after a few years, to 
clear up the old one and turn it into other uses. The main thing is 
never on any farm to abandon the principle of the wood lot. If 
natural reproduction fails, plant; if one site becomes inhospitable to 
tree growth, try another and keep trying until the wood lot is suecess- 
fully established; for on the best farms there should not fail to be 
from 5 to 20 per cent of the land in timber. 


IMPOVERISHED FARM LANDS AND CUT-OVER NONAGRICULTURAL LANDS. 


In the Eastern States are extensive areas of both of these classes of 
land. It is true that in some regions natural reproduction is coming 
about satisfactorily. Forexample, abandoned farm lands in the North 
are here and there being covered by White Pine and Spruce; in Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey with Serub Pine and hard- 
woods; and in the South Atlantic States with Loblolly Pine. Where 


the process is going on rapidly enough, no thought need be given to 


planting. But there are wide areas in all of these States where 
natural reproduction is Jacking, and where the land, long since cut 
over by the lumberman or abandoned by the farmer, is unproduc- 
tive and a burden to the owner. (Pl. II.) The questions are: Can 
these lands be planted with assurance of a profitable return? Can the 
capital locked up in them be made productive? While a few of the 


States are owners of this class of land,*it is mainly a problem for the 


@Pennsylvania, New York, and Connecticut. 
>. 
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private owner. On land of this character the first four considerations — 


mentioned at the beginning are removed. The region has not now a 
large surplus of timber, and the land in question is without a natural 
reproductive tendency and without value for other purposes. The 
practicability of planting, therefore, depends upon the possibility of 


protecting the land and the return to be expected. ~The question of | 


protection must be answered with respect to the individual case. 
Injurious insects and trespassing live stock frequently have to be dealt 
with, and are sometimes sources of gravedanger. Fire iseyen amore 
serious menace. In some places protection from fire is easy, in others 
it is very difficult. Abandoned farm lands of the character described 
are not usually much grown up to brush, and by the cutting and plow- 
ing of fire lines they may without much cost be made quite secure 
from damage by fire. Where cut-over lands occur in large tracts it 
is usually possible to devise systems of control whereby they may be 
protected from fire, but where they consist of small scattered tracts in 
localities where fires are frequent and not controlled, it is almost use- 
less to attempt to keep fire out, and, therefore, to plant. 

For the land which can be protected there remain to be considered 
the cost of planting, the rate of growth, and the probable returns. 


ESTIMATES OF COST AND RETURNS PER ACRE FOR PLANTED WHITE PINE. 


The estimate following is intended to cover the cost and returns for 
1 acre of planted White Pine in New England. The estimate is gen- 
eral and applies fairly to a very large section, where an area of 100 or 
more acres is to be planted. 

The seedlings are to be grown by the pianter near the tract which 
it is proposed to plant, and are to be once transplanted while in the seed 
bed. At the end of forty years from the making of the seed bed the 
entire product of the plantation is to be soid on the stump for box 
boards. The land is classed as worth $6 per acre, and the assessed 
value per acre is reckoned as increasing at the rate of 75 cents per 
year up to the time of cutting. Taxes, which are estimated at $1.80 
per $100, are reckoned by decades for the sake of convenience. It 
will require 1,210 trees to plant the acre at a distance of 6 by 6 feet. 
The first cost of 1,210 seedlings in seed bed, including cost of con- 
struction of the latter and supervision, is estimated at $2. After the 
land is cleared, at the end of forty years, the value doubtless will be 
as great as at the beginning, but the value of the land is not taken 
into consideration. Should $6 be added to the $140 which it is esti- 
mated could be secured for the timber product, it would simply increase 
by that amount the profits of the transaction. Likewise, if the value 
of the land at the beginning were less than $6, the profits would be 
greater by the difference plus accumulated interest. The statement 
following shows the items and amount of the investment for 1 acre. 
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Expenses on 1 acre for forty years. 


Cost of seed and starting seedlings in nursery ........--.--------------- $2. 00 
Ss ci ha a dak nh das a recmneedercececccicrcaecee §. 00 
Third year: 
Transplanting to nursery, at $1 per 1,000.............-..----.---------- 1. 21 
Fourth year: 
Transplanting to field at $4.50 per 1,000......---.--- ped sisidin anes Yee 5. 45 
Taxes for first decade on average assessed value of $9.38, interest to be reck- 
a ae 1. 69 
Taxes for second decade on average assessed value of $16.88, interest to be 
ENO DCN CE) ee 3. 04 
Taxes for third decade on average assessed value of $24.38, interest to be 
NET eS Oa Ee Oe ee ee ee 4.39 
Taxes for fourth decade on average assessed value of $31.88, interest to be 
SE CE a ae ee ei a Sh Oca w 0 sa 5. 74 
ES SR eee oe oe 29. 52 
en oer £ent compound. interest. -..---.....-.--..-:.------..---.-- 70. 70 


At the age of forty years the average planted White Pine in New 


England is 8 inches in diameter and 484 feet high.¢ 


It is estimated that the land will produce at least 40 cords of wood 
suitable for use as box boards, which should sell on the stump at not 
less than $4 per cord, bringing $160 per acre. Deducting from this 
sum the amount at 3 per cent compound interest, $70.70, there remains 
$89.30 as the return on the investment. This is equivalent to a return 
of about $2.25 per year from the time of planting to the time of cut- 
ting, a very satisfactory return considering the fact that it is secured 
from land which is useless for any other purpose, and which without 
a timber crop would be a source of constant expense for taxes. The 
timber crop not only gives a return on the money invested, but it 
makes productive the capital locked up in the land. 

For the sake of definiteness in the estimate, it is assumed that the 
stand will be cut off clean at the end of forty years. In actual experi- 
ence, probably the wiser course would be to leave at least half the 
stand for ten or twenty years longer. During this period the trees 
would not only grow rapidly, but the quality of the lumber would 


greatly improve, and in consequence it would command a corre- 


spondingly higher price. 

In this estimate the cost is the record of actual experience; the rate 
of taxation, that at present common in New England; the rate of 
growth, the average of planted White Pine in New England; and the 
price less than that which has already been received where fair access 
was had to market. The estimate is corroborated by actual expe- 
rience.? | 

Since the estimate is based upon present conditions, it more nearly 


«Determined from a series of 60,000 measurements in White Pine plantations. 
bJ. D. Lyman, in The Forester, August, 1901. 
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applies to a plantation established forty years ago, and to be markete . 
now, than to one established now and to be marketed forty years in 
the future. In the last forty years White Pine lumber, as represented 
by the Detroit market, has advanced fully 100 per cent. If it should 
advance in the same proportion in the next forty years, the return on — 
this investment would be proportionately greater. 

While this estimate is for White Pine it is applicable to Red Pine © 
- and Norway Spruce over a large part of New England. From Mas- — 
sachusetts to North Carolina the Chestnut may be counted on to give ~ 
commensurate returns when grown for telegraph poles and railroad 
ties, and likewise the Black Locust for posts. In Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia is much land that could be planted to Loblolly Pine 
with indications of profit equal to the estimate. Actual examples of 
planting the Loblolly Pine are lacking, but its rapid growth strongly 
indicates great usefulness as a planted tree. Black Walnut may also 
be counted as a profitable tree for planting in the Southeastern States. 
It is adapted only to the more fertile soils, and requires from seventy- 
five to one hundred years to produce lumber of great value. 

It happens in many cases that there are protective as well as financial — 
considerations. Soil which erodes easily by water or is so sandy as to — 
be blown by the wind may be retained and improved by a forest cover. : 
A forest furnishes the best possible cover for the watersheds of storage 
reservoirs. For this reason fully as much as for the financial one, — 
several water companies are planting extensively in the Eastern States. 7 
Among the most important of these are the Metropolitan Water and — 
Sewerage Board of Massachusetts, which is planting on the watershed — 
of its immense reservoir at Clinton, Mass., and the water department 
of the city of Woonsocket, R. I. (Pl. ILI, fig. 1). In both cases the 
planting is being done in cooperation with the Bureau of Forestry. 
The water companies supplying the cities of New Haven and Hart- 
ford, Conn., are also planting large tracts about their reservoirs under 
plans prepared by the director of the Yale Forest School, and the city 
of Middletown, Conn., is similarly planting under directions from the 
State forester. 

The States of New York, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut have re- 
cently acquired extensive areas of nonagricultural land, and are now 
engaged in the work of foresting them. The State of New York 
especially is undertaking work of great magnitude. Within the 
Adirondack Preserve are about 60,000 acres of burnt-over waste land 
which it is planned to reforest. A beginning was made last year by 
the planting of 750 acres, and it is proposed hereafter to plant at the 
rate of 1,000 acres per year until the waste land is covered. Nur- 
series for the growing of seedlings are now being established. 
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« Albert Neilson, in Forestry and Irrigation, August, 1902. 
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- Considering the work which is being done by States, municipalities, 
corporations, and individuals, the present operations in forest plant- 
‘ing in the East far exceed any similar activities in the past. More- 
over, the planting now being done is based upon sound business prin- 
ciples, and is bound to show satisfactory returns, the effect of which 
_ will be widely extended planting throughout the Eastern States. 


PLANTING IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 


The Middle West can best be considered under three headings: The 
White Pine belt; the main agricultural region; the semiarid region. 


THE WHITE PINE BELT. 


Land on which White Pine has been the predominant tree occupies 
large portions of the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
This discussion refers to those cut-over and burnt-over areas of White 
Pineland which, on account of their stony, sandy, or otherwise infertile 
condition, can not be converted into productive farms. (Pl. 11, fig. 2.) 
That it is well suited to the production of timber, its original condi- 
tion proved, and the only hope of ever making it profitable is to put it 
again into forest. That the present supply of White Pine is already 
very short is indisputable. Over large areas where it grew best it is 
already exhausted, and in the remaining districts it is greatly dimin- 
ished. Except where recently lumbered or yet uncut, reproduction 
has failed. Protection from fire is as important here as on the cut- 
over lands in the Kastern States, and may be accomplished in the same 
way. For large tracts adequate systems of protection may be devised 
without proportionately great expense, but small tracts surrounded 
by land loosely administered can not easily be protected. 

The restocking of White Pine lands seems to be a State rather than 
an individual or National problem. Conditions favor its management 
in large tracts for the production of standard dimension lumber. This 
will require a rotation of from sixty to eighty years—a period too 
extended for individual enterprise. The National Government could 
well afford to undertake the work, provided it owned the land. 
But land of the character in question has mainly become alienated. 
The States own very large and increasing holdings, on account of 
school grants and tax forfeiture. Probably the next decade will be 
marked by a systematic attempt at the reforestation of their waste land 
by all three of these States. - 
Gen. C. C. Andrews, State chief fire warden of Minnesota, speaks 
thus of the condition in his State:¢ 


It is estimated that there are in scattered localities, and principally in northern 
Minnesota, 3,000,000 acres of waste, sandy, hilly, or rocky pine forest. Hence, if 
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the State were now to begin to plant that land with pine at the rate of 37,500 acres 
per year the whole would in eighty years become a well-stocked normal forest, yield- 
ing perpetually thereafter 675,000,000 feet B. M. annually. * * * Besides yield- 
ing a splendid revenue from waste lands, which otherwise would every year become 
more barren and useless, it would afford steady labor for thousands of people, and 
among indirect benefits it would tend to beautify our landscape, modify the tempera- 
ture, fertilize the soil, and replenish the water supply. * * * There are remain- 
ing in Minnesota from 20 to 30 billion feet of pine, and this is now being cut at the 
rate of 1} billion feet per year, and the greater part shipped out of the State. Any- 
one can judge for himself how long this main supply will last. The average value of f 
standing pine in Minnesota is now $4 per 1,000 feet B. M. This value has risen $1 

per 1,000 feet within the past four years. * * * From these facts it is clear that 

it would be wise economy for the State of Minnesota to at once begin to acquire pos- 
session of the various tracts of waste land and plant them with pine. 


A preliminary survey of 1,000 acres in northern Minnesota has 
already been made, the planting of which will follow as soon as 
arrangements can be made for it. According to the plan now pro- 
posed, this is to be only preliminary to much more extensive work. 
A State forestry commission already exists. The next legislature will 
consider a bill to appropriate money for this commission and authorize 
it to acquire for the State land suitable for forest purposes. If this 
is done, active reforestation can be begun. 

The State of Michigan last year set aside a tract of 60,000 acres of 
cut-over pine land for an attempt at systematic forestry. It is, first, 
a problem of protection from fire, and after that of restocking. The 
present growth, even where best, is scarcely more than enough to fur- 
nish seed. Mr. Thomas H. Sherrard, who represented the Bureau of 
Forestry in a cooperative investigation of the tract last year, has this 
to say in regard to the practicability of planting: 4 
: Wherever protection is certain planting would become perfectly feasible. Where 
planting is necessary these lands could be planted with pine at an average cost per 
acre of not more than $8. This sum would cover the cost of raising seedlings in seed 
beds, transplanting to the nursery, and the final transplanting of the 3-year-old seed- 
lings at a distance of 6 by 6 feet. Thinning and tending are considered unnecessary. 
The investment, at 3 per cent compound interest, would amount to $35 per acre at 
the end of 50 years. The value of the product at the end of this period, roughly 
estimated at 40 cords per acre, would be $120, assuming a stumpage price of $3 per 


cord. This represents a net gain of $95, or $1.98 an acre per annum. This estimate 
is for White Pine. The figures given are purposely conservative. 


THE MAIN AGRICULTURAL REGION. 


This includes the States of the Missouri, Mississippi, and Ohio val- 
leys, between the White Pine belt on the north and the heayily for- 
ested region on the south. From this great agricultural region the 
most valuable timber has now largely been removed. What remains 
is contained principally in wood lots belonging to individual farms. 
The region also includes a very large area once reckoned as treeless, 
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yet prodigious energy among the settlers has provided for many 

such sections fully as much timber as is now to be seen in some sections 

once heavily timbered. ‘The Kansas State board of agriculture reports 

pees, 084 acres of planted forest in 1900. Nebraska claims over 200,000 

acres. The valley of the Arkansas River in Kansas, forty years ago 

entirely treeless, appears now to the casual observer to be as fully 
timbered as the valley of the Wabash, which was once entirely for- 
ested. 

The only system of forestry practicable throughout this region is 
the system of wood lots on individual farms. The land is too valuable 
for agricultural crops to be devoted to timber culture on a large scale, 
but no farm is so valuable but that it would be worth more with a well- 
kept wood lot, covering from 5 to 20 per cent of itsarea. In addition 
to wood lots, a most sensible practice prevails of establishing protective 
shelter-belts and rows of trees for wind breaks in places of the greatest 
exposure. Such plantations add immeasurably to the comfort of the 
farm in addition to the timber supplies which they furnish. It is often 
possible in the Middle West, as in the East, to put the wood lot on the 
less valuable part of the farm, which is always desirable when conditions 
will permit it. | 

In addition to wood lots and protective belts, it is practicable in 
places in the Middle West to establish forest plantations for the pro- 
duction of fence posts, telegraph poles, and railroad ties, purely asa 
financial investment. Large plantations of Hardy Catalpa, Black 
Locust, Red Cedar, and Osage Orange have been established on the 
very best agricultural land, and compete favorably with wheat and 
corn as Money-producing crops. 


THE SEMIARID REGION. 


Lying between the agricultural region and the mountains, the semi- 
arid region embraces several sections of large extent, which through 
the production of timber would attain a value otherwise impossible. 
The most notable of these sections is that containing the sand hills in 
west central Nebraska. They cover an area of 100 by 150 miles, 
which throughout is well adapted to the growth of pine timber. A 
large amount of land in the sand hills is yet retained by the Govern- 
ment. In April, 1902, the Niobrara and Dismal River forest reserves, 
containing altogether 208,902 acres, were established in this section 
for the purpose of making a systematic trial at forestation. The 
Department of the Interior has invited the Department of Agriculture 
toundertake this work, which is now fairly begun. The first planting 
will be done in 1903. (PI. IV.) If inexpensive but successful plant- 
ing methods are found, a large tract of planted timber should result 


“Bul. No. 37, Bureau of Forestry, U.S. Dept. Agr., ‘“fhe Hardy Catalpa,”’ describes 
several large commercial plantations of Hardy ‘Catalpa. 
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from the work of the next decade in thatregion. There are also other 
districts in the semiarid region which have the same general conditions 
and in which the Government still owns most of the iand. It would 
be a wise policy for it to establish reserves for forest planting in all 


these sand-hill districts. The land is valuable for forest.trees andthe 


fact that settlers have passed over and around it for thirty years 


without taking it up, shows that it is valuable for nothing else. 


- Planting in these sections is an undertaking which logically falls to 


the General Government rather than to the State or the individual. 
The investment extends over too long a period for individual activity, 


and besides the Government owns most of the land. The samereasons — 


exist, therefore, for the Government to undertake this work as for the 
States to undertake planting in the White Pine belt. 


PLANTING IN THE WESTERN STATES. 


In the Western States, where the agricultural land is limited in area, 
but highly developed through irrigation, forest planting will neces- 
sarily be confined almost exclusively to the mountains. It is true that 
in certain parts of southern California the profitable culture of the 
Eucalypts for timber is being carried on even on very valuable agri- 
cultural land. The climatic adaptations of this tree prevent its general 
use, and no other tree grows rapidly enough in that region to pay on 
valuable land. 

The necessity of a forest cover on the Western mountains is not now 
doubted by anyone who has studied the conditions at all deeply. Suc- 


cessful irrigation depends upon a regular flow of water, which in the. 


Western States is dependent in an unusually high degree upon the 
condition of the forest upon the mountains. A forest of good density 
acts in two ways—both beneficial. It greatly lessens evaporation and 


it diminishes the surface run-off, causing the water, instead of rushing ~ 
off the ground in surface torrents immediately following a rain, to — 


percolate gradually through the soil and to appear at lower levels in 
the form of springs. 


It is often the case in the Western mountains that where the forest 


is needed most it is totally lacking or else is too thin to exert any 
appreciable influence on stream flow. ‘This is true of very large por- 
tions of the San Gabriel and San Bernardino Mountains, in southern 
California, where by fire and grazing the forest has been entirely 
destroyed. (Pl. V, fig. 2.) Some of the best orange-producing and 
lemon-producing land in the United States depends upon water from 
these mountains for irrigation. “With water it is worth from $1,500 to 
$2,000 per acre, while beside it is land of exactly the same character 
worth nothing, because there is no water available to irrigate it. 

The restoration of the forest on these denuded mountains would, 
according to experience in similar countries, so increase the water 
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Fic. 1.—GENERAL VIEW OF FOREST TREE SEED BEDS, DISMAL RIVER FOREST RESERVE, 
NEBRASKA. 
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Fig. 2.—INTERIOR VIEW OF FOREST TREE SEED BEDS, DISMAL RIVER FOREST RESERVE, 
NEBRASKA. 
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F u ply that much more of this land could be irrigated. Increase the 
supply enough | to irrigate 1,000 acres of this land, and the value of 
$1,000,000 is created. There are many places where this result can be 
Bought about within twenty years by planting at an expense of less 
than $50,000. Under such conditions the practicability of planting is 
unquestionable. In a less degree this condition exists widely in the 
Western States. ; 
A careful system of forest management, which involves planting on 
denuded watersheds, is of fundamental importance to the effectiveness 
of Jarge irrigation works. 

This is a work far beyond the capacity of the individual, or even the 
State, and belongs inherently to the National Government. Not only 
does the Government own the land, but in numerous cases where con- 
ditions to warrant planting exist they occur upon the National forest 
reserves, which are located in most cases to include the watersheds of 
important streams. On the reserves, of course, only the Federal Goy- 
“ernment has the right to plant. Since the Government will in the 
- future develop irrigation systems, it will be compelled, for the pro- 
tection and efficiency of its own property, to maintain such a system 
of forestry. Unless the barren watersheds are planted, great damage 
‘must result to the reservoirs from filling with silt, for the wash from 
_bare mountain slopes such as are to be found in southern California is 
enormous. 

_ The Government has already begun experimental planting in the 
~San Gabriel, San Bernardino, and San Jacinto forest reserves in 
southern California, which are estimated by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey to contain 1,447,000 acres of brush land, upon which 
all valuable timber has been destroyed by fire. Since the reserves 
were established, several years ago, the danger from fire has been so 
reduced by a vigorous patrol system that a large proportion of the 
brush land is now safe enough to warrant planting. Two or three 
years’ experimental work has developed economical and rather rapid 
methods of planting, and during the past season the planting has been 
extended over several hundred acres by a field party of the Bureau of 
Forestry. Knobcone Pine has been planted on the driest spots; 
Incense Cedar, Sugar Pine, and Western Yellow Pine on the moister 
and cooler places. 

_ In the case of the mountain slopes upon which planting is being 
done, the importance of a forest cover in conserving the water supply 
Tor the cities of Los Angeles and Pasadena and contiguous country is 
considered so great that the Los Angeles County Forest and Water 
Association and the Pasadena board of trade have contributed liberally 
toward the work. The planting gives promise of excellent results. 
What the Government is doing on these reserves it might well do 
on a number of others in California and other Western States. There 
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is great need of planting on the reserves in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Colorado, where natural reproduction is insufficient, and careful studies 
should be made as soon as possible to ascertain the best trees to plant 
and the right methods to follow. After that is done nurseries may be 
established to grow trees for the planting. 


DAIRYING AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


‘ : By Henry E. Atvorp, 


Chief of the Dairy Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 
INTRODUCTION. 


To those engaged in dairy farming in the United States or interested 
in this industry, and who have given no particular attention to dairy- 
ing in other lands, it may be interesting—in some degree instructive 
and perhaps encouraging—to compare the means, methods, and prac- 


tices of the dairy in Europe with those of our own country. For this 


purpose it may be assumed that the conditions under which dairying is 
conducted in America are well understood by the reader. The several 
breeds of cattle best adapted to the dairy, their history and character- 
istics; the average dairy cow and the most approved methods of hous- 
ing, feeding, and caring for her; that most important and delicate 
operation of milking; the care of milk on the farm with modern appli- 
ances; the making of choice butter and the shipping of market milk— 
all these matters are familiar in their detail and have been made the sub- 
ject of popular publications. Issues in the Farmers’ Bulletin series and 
other bulletins of the Department of Agriculture cover this ground 


thoroughly. The practice and general problem of the milk supply 


and milk service of large towns and cities, while less familiar to dairy — 
farmers generally, is better known to a different class of men; but, 
interesting and important as the subject is, it is not proposed for spe- 
cial presentation in this paper. Cheese making has so nearly ceased 
as a farm or domestic industry and has been so generally transferred 
to the factory, that this branch of dairying is a comparative novelty to 
most American dairymen of the present day. This will therefore be 
referred to, although.in very general terms. On the other hand, it may 
be assumed that the scenes and circumstances of dairying in the Old 
World are familiar to comparatively few, and that the opinions of one 
who has recently studied them in person will be accepted kindly and 
at their face value. 


DAIRY CATTLE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Dairy cattle constitute the foundation and all-important factor of 
the industry. We have no dairy cattle of our own in America; we 
have adopted those originated in and brought from other countries. 
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Even our ‘‘native” or ‘‘common” stock, or ‘‘ scrubs,” are but mon- 


erels of the breeds of another continent. It is impossible to estimate — 


the debt of the dairy farmers of this country to the breeders of Ayr- 
shires and Guernseys and Holstein-Friesians and Jerseys, in their 
native lands. These are the four races of cattle upon which mainly 
rest the present and future presperity and progress of dairying in 
America. Yet, we must not forget to note the blood of the good old 
milking strains of Shorthorns as an excellent foundation upon whieh t@ 
build up profitable dairy herds. It is needless to enlarge upon the 
good qualities and characteristics of these distinctively dairy breeds, 
but it is worth noting that all of them have improved upon our hands. 
It may not be that the average quality of any of these breeds as they now 
exist in the United States is above the average of the same race upon 
its native pastures, but in all of them there are now on this continent 
animals superior to the best on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
breeding and management have been so good here that the cows 
imported: and their descendants have made indisputable records as 
dairy performers, excelling any known in the countries from which 
they came. Personal observation has convinced us that we now have 
dairy cattle in the United States so good that nothing can be gained 
beyond the fancy or satisfaction in new blood by further importations 
from Ayrshire or any part of Great Britain, the Channel Islands, or 
the Netherlands. 


COUNTRIES TO BE LOOKED TO FOR IMPROVEMENT OF DAIRY HERDS. 


We may very properly inquire, however, whether there are cattle 


in other countries which would improve our dairy herds or be a valu- © 


able acquisition to the variety we now possess. Although others may 
hold different views, it is the belief of the writer that the only coun- 
tries to which any attention can profitably be given, in this connection, 
are Denmark, France, and Switzerland. The first named furnishes 
the best example in the world of dairying as a national specialty, of 
rapid development, and of present high average production and excel- 
lence. Here we find the Red Danish cattle (Pl. VI, fig. 1) to be the 
standard stock, and very satisfactory business cows they are, of a pro- 
nounced dairy type. But they lack uniformity, except in color, 
particularly in udder development and other dairy points, and in the 
show ring the very best of them could not hopefully compete with the 
best of any one of the four leading dairy breeds of this country. As 
dairy performers they are good, but not remarkable; the best yearly 
records the writer has seen show an average production of 8,000 to 
8,800 pounds of milk per cow, in herds of 11 to 19 animals of all ages, 
with an average fat content of about 34 per cent, an equivalent of 
290 to 825 pounds of butter per year. A very celebrated herd of 70 
cows averaged 7,150 pounds of milk a year. In Jutland there is a 
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istinctively dairy race of sharply defined black and white markings 
Pl. VI, fig. 2), in appearance reminding one of Holland cattle, and still 
more of Brittanies, although between these two races in size. They 
are very attractive cows, of rather less than medium size, and excellent 
milkers. Both these races of Danish cattle may be credited with being 
“economical producers; yet none of them are wanted here, for super- 
lative excellence seems to be lacking on the one hand, while on the 
‘other they appear predisposed to tuberculosis and very generally 
tainted with this insidious and dread disease. 
France is a dairying country and possesses a large number of so- 
_ called breeds of cattle. One can hardly say “‘ different” or “‘ distinct” 
_ breeds, because they seem to be largely of common origin locally 
differentiated and belonging to geographic districts, along the borders 
- of which they blend in a perplexing way. es all of them are 
_ what would be called in this country ‘‘dual-purpose” cattle. France 
prides herself upon producing all her own beef, and depends largely 
“upon oxen for farm labor. With few exceptions her cattle are bred 
_ primarily for labor, to ultimately become (poor) beef, and dairy qual- 
ity is at least a secondary consideration, only eek eee in some of the 
breeds. Fine veal is a specialty in France, so that cattle which produce 
darge, thrifty, quick growing, and easy fatting calves are particularly 
sought and are highly profitable. There are but three races of French 
eattle which seem to deserve consideration as dairy stock. Near the 
Beigian border, in French Flanders, there is a large, rather rangey 
cow of a pronounced dairy type and a generous and profitable producer 
_of a medium quality of milk. These ‘‘Flamandes” are of a solid dark- 
brown color, sometimes reddish, and often almost black. They carry 
‘no spare flesh, have shiny coats, indicative of health, are good feeders, 
active, and docile. In size they are above the average, and in some 
respects suggest the milking Shorthorns. These cattle very Justly won 
the sweepstake prize for dairy animals at the live-stock show of the 
Paris Exposition of 1900. But it is said that, although rugged enough 
at home, they become delicate and always deteriorate rapidly when 
moved away from the comparatively small district in which they had 
their origin or development. This accounts for the Flamandes being 
so little known elsewhere. In Brittany are found the pretty, active, 
little black and white cattle of marked dairy characteristics, producing 
- often an astonishing quantity of milk for their size, rich in butter fat. 
This is a true breed, a good one of its kind, andanold one. Its blood 
undoubtedly enter ad largely into the Pst eked stock of the highly- 
Beet Jersey; yet it is a race of even smaller size, some strains really 
4 iminutive. For the United States they are too small for anything but 
playthings. In many respects, markings excepted, they remind one 
"more of the French Canadian dairy cattle, which have lately come into 
me mence, than of say eees else in America. Normandy has long 
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been noted for its dairying, and the breed of cattle carrying the pro- — 
vincial name has a great reputation in France. The choicest of this 
race is the ‘‘Cotentin” strain, to be found pretty near the coast, from 
Cherbourg well down toward Brittany. In color they are red, brown, 
and white, spotted and patched, from two-thirds white to brindle. 
The best of them are large-framed, big-boned, coarse, homely crea- 
tures, fleshy, without finish or good beef form, lacking in uniformity, 
and generally devoid of the most highly-prized dairy characteristics. 
They have udders of all shapes, but few really good ones; yet some are 
capacious, and good cows average 8 to 10 quarts of milk a day for nine 
or ten months, or 5,000 to 6,000 pounds per year. It requires at least 
12 quarts of milk in the winter and 14 or 15 in the summer to make a 
pound of butter. The annual butter product is, therefore, 200 to 225 
pounds per cow; ordinarily 100 pounds a week from 20 cows, rising at 
times to 125 or 130 pounds. A few specimens of this breed have 
reached America and found favor in some quarters. But after some 
time spent in Normandy and an examination of many noted herds, they 
were decided to be a mixed, irregular, rough-looking lot of cattle, with 
no indications of economic dairy quality, and hardly attractive as 
‘*dual-purpose” animals. Careful comparative trials of dairy cows 
made in France have proved the ‘* Normandes” to be inferior in every 
respect to the Brown Swiss. 

The cattle of the several cantons of Switzerland noted for their 
dairying differ mainly in color and name. ‘The Bernoise, Fribour- 
geoise, and Simmenthal cattle are all spotted, and have yellows, reds, 
and browns mixed with white in varying degrees and an infinity of 
patterns. Those with red or yellow spots usually have light muzzles 
and switches, while black noses and tails accompany the brown and 
black spots. The Schwyz breed, better known as the Brown Swiss, 
hag been established in the United States for about thirty years. All 
of these Swiss cattle are exceedingly coarse boned, large framed, and 
heavy. They are exceedingly active for their size, famous mountain 
climbers, but carry a great superfluity of flesh for dairy animals, 
hardly compensated for by their performances at the pail. The Sim- 
menthals are the largest, and by some preferred for milch stock, but 
unbiased judges generally give the Brown Swiss first place for dairy 
purposes. In America the last-named race has included cows which 
have made famous records in milk and butter production; but, as a 
whole, all Swiss cattle must be here regarded as of the ‘‘ dual-purpose” 
kind, and this means that they are not expected to add much to the 
value of our dairy stock. 


HOUSING AND CARE OF DAIRY COWS. 


In the housing and general care of dairy cows no foreign country 
shows, as a rule, in general practice, any methods or conditions better 
than those of America. The average conditions everywhere are bad 
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Fic. 1.—PrizE Dairy Cow, RED DANISH BREED. 


Fig. 2.—BLACK AND WHITE JUTLAND BREED, DENMARK. 
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FiG. 1.—FARM BUILDINGS, HOLLAND. (STABLE IN FRONT.) 


Fig. 2.—INTERIOR OF Cow STABLE, HOLLAND. (IN SUMMER.) 
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enough, with opportunities for very great improvement; but such 
improvement is being made as rapidly in this country as anywhere. 
Nowhere else is there a better appreciation of the importance and 
economy of abundant room, light, air, dryness, comfort, and cleanliness 
for cows. One hears much of the close relations between the dairy 
cows and the families of their owners in Holland and Switzerland, con- 
necting apartments, under the same roof, etc.; but the stables which 
are seen in summer converted into conservatories and rooms for weay- 
ing and cheese curing are the exceptional and show places. (Pl. VIL.) 
Even the best of these, when visited in midwinter, with the cattle in 
place, are often found dark, close, ill ventilated, crowded, and insanitary 
in many respects, although frequently kept clean. The construction of 
cow stables generally in the dairy regions of the Old World is of a 
substantial kind, but with little regard to light and ventilation, conyen- 
ience of arrangement, or ease in cleaning. The labor necessary ‘to 
keep them in decent condition would be yegarded as impossible in this 
country. The cow houses of Denmark average the best of all in 
‘Europe, but they are no better in any respect than the average of those 
in the distinctively dairy districts of this country, and there is here 
far more regard for economy of labor in management. Danish stables 
are generally kept clean—probably cleaner than in America—but at the 
cost of a vast amount of very cheap labor. In other countries, as well 
as Denmark, much attention is paid to cleaning the cow stables, but 
the conclusion has been forced upon us that this is done more from an 
appreciation of the value of all farm manurial matter and the fixed 
habit of saving it than from any knowledge or intention of cleanliness 
as of prime importance in dairying. This is especially shown by the 
fact that cows are milked in just about as careless and uncleanly a 
manner in Great Britain and all over Europe as, it must unfortunately 
be confessed, is the common practice in the United States. The very 
general use of women as milkers in all foreign dairy districts is a 
decided advantage; they are gentler and cleaner than men, and vastly 
better than the average farm laborer, who does all sorts of work during 
the day. Much attention is being given, especially in England, to 
perpetuate the custom of employing women instead of men for milk- 
ers, and to maintain the efficiency of milkmaids; the popular public 
milking contests at the dairy shows are useful and commendable. 
Many parts of Europe have the additional advantage of keeping the 
cows in the fields continuously the greater part of the year and milking 
them in the open air. This practice does much to insure clean milk 
and pure products. 


FEEDING DAIRY COWS. 


Very skillful feeding may be observed in many of the dairying dis- 
tricts of foreign countries. The owners seem to know how to obtain 
the maximum product from their cows with the minimum expenditure 
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of forage. From Norway to Italy and from Ireland to Siberia, dairy- 
men, including the poorest peasants, do not hesitate to buy concen- 
trated cattle foods when necessary to supplement home supplies; the — 
purchases are made judiciously, and the feeding is equally so. But 
this skillful practice is almost all based upon ‘‘the rule of thumb,” 
learned of sire by son, and passed from generation to generation. We 
believe that, at the present day, there is much more general knowledge 
of the differences and comparative value of feeds and of correet prin- 
ciples of feeding in this country than anywhere else, Denmark not 

excepted. And yet there is probably more careless jad wasteful feed- 
ing of dairy cattle and animals of all kinds in America than anywhere 
else in the world. 


THE CARE OF MILK ON THE FARM. 


The care which is given to milk on the farm where produced, whether 
it is to go to a milk market or to be made into butter or cheese, with 
the location, construction, and arrangement of dairies or milk rooms, 
their equipment and management, show great variety and lack of uni- 
formity in every country. The good, the bad, and the indifferent are 
common to ail. Good milk rooms, well located, thoroughly built, 
shaded, cool, and well kept, are not hard to find in any dairy district. 
Construction is heavier and more durable in Europe; convenience and 
ease of management are common in America. Excepting Denmark 
and Sweden, no country compares with America in the general appre- 
ciation and use of cold water and ice in the care of milk. The almost 
entire absence of refrigeration in France, and the general ignoring of 
the value of cold in dairying, is truly astonishing. In the matter of 
dairy appliances and equipment, the United States is surpassed by no 
other country, although Denmark and parts of Great Britain stand 
about as well. 


THE CITY MILK SUPPLY AND SERVICE. 


The business of transporting, caring for, and distributing milk for 
consumption in its natural state and for household purposes seems to 
be in every possible stage of development in different parts of the 
world. Cows or their substitutes are driven through the streets and 
milked at customers’ doors in British India and the West Indies. 
Milch goats are managed in the same way even in the best streets of 
Paris and of Rome. The milk service of villages and small towns is 
conducted in an exceedingly crude, yet often picturesque, manner in 
some of the oldest dairying regions of Europe. In Scotland, Holland, 
Denmark, and Switzerland milk is still carried in wooden vessels and 
retailed from them in towns and cities. (Pls. VIII and 1X.) The 
local milk service in similar places in the United States is often poor 
enough, with little regard for care or cleanliness, but nowhere as 
crudely performed. In most of the big cities of Europe there are 
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FiG. 2.—COOPERATIVE CREAMERY OF NALLIERS (CHARENTE), FRANCE. 
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Fig. 2.—MILK PoTs IN NORMANDY AND JERSEY, FOR MILKING AND DELIVERY. 


FiG. 3.—MILK CASK OF OAK, FOR SHIPMENT AND DELIVERY IN DENMARK. 
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large market-milk establishments, admirably conducted. There are 


fine ones in London, better in Copenhagen, and the biggest and best of 


all in Berlin. Paris probably has the poorest milk service of any of 
the large cities. ‘There was a time, not many years ago, when a few 
foreign milk-supply Getic fiotencala: far exceeded in many respects the 
best of like character to be found in America. But at the present time, 
although some of these European milk companies do a larger business 
and have more extensive and costly plants, it is the opinion of the 
writer that we have in the United States a considerable number of 
establishments for city milk supply which aresuperiorin many respects. 
Some might be named, in several different States, which are better 
than anything in Europe in their buildings and equipment, the efficiency 
of their management, and in the purity and high average quality of 
milk and cream served to their customers. Nowhere in the world is 
the important business of milk supply and milk service making such 
rapid and commendable progress as in the United States. 

It is well worthy of note that at a special show of perishable dairy 
products held as an annex to the Paris Exposition, in July, 1900, just 
outside the city limits, where French producers had every opportunity 
of exhibiting their goods in the best possible shape (although under 
unfavorable local conditions after reaching the exhibit), there was a 
Jarge collection of natural milk and cream. But the only samples of 
these products, absolutely free from chemical preservatives and 
uncooked, which were sweet and palatable after noon of the exhibition 
day, were from dairies in New York and New Jersey, then eighteen 
days from the cow! There was also in the United States dairy exhibit 
natural milk and cream from a farm in central Illinois, in bottles 
exactly as sent daily to Chicago families, which was only very slightly 
acid, although twenty daysold. Ithad keptsweet until the day before 
this show, and even later it was better than the best normal French 
milk Day twelve to twenty-four hours after milking.¢ 

The American products had been preserved solely by cleanliness 
and cold; and, the statement may be ventured that no milk-supply 
company in Europe could duplicate this performance. 


BUTTER MAKING AND BUTTER MARKETS. 


In butter making and the butter markets of the Old World an 
American dairyman may find many interesting features, but very lit- 
tle that is really instructive and worthy of adoption in this country. 
Private dairies make choice butter in Great Britain, the Channel Islands, 
Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden, and toa rather less degree in parts 


«These circumstances have been stated in substantially the same language, daring 
a speech in the Senate of France, by a senator who was president of the international 
jury on dairy products at the Paris Exposition, and by another person in a report to 
the National Agricultural Society of France. 
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of Germany, France, and Switzerland. In Holland butter is now so E 


commonly adulterated and the spurious article so often passed as the 
genuine that the product of that country has lost its commercial stand- 
ing. In nearly all other parts of Europe laws restricting and regulat- 
ing ‘‘margarin” in all its forms, are strict and fairly well enforced, 
although there is a laxity at times in some countries. Such was the 
case in France during the last exposition period. The fact that fresh 
Normandy rolls sell at the very highest price in the London market 
must be recognized, and superior butter is made elsewhere in France 
in limited quantity; yet the average quality of French butter is not 
high, as a whole; it should be classed at best as secondrate. Belgium 
is a grade higher, while Germany, Switzerland, and Italy are lower. 
Sweden and Finland may be placed still higher, and Denmark easily 
holds the position of honor. The high rank of Danish butter, due full 
as much to most remarkable uniformity as to superior quality, results 
from the general adoption of the associated or creamery system of 
manufacture (upon the cooperative plan), and the active aid of the 
Government in criticism, instruction, and supervision, amounting 
almost to control. Creameries are nearly as successful in Sweden and 
Finland. Those in Belgium, and especially in Luxemburg, are of more 
recent origin, but meritorious in management and production. Cream- 
eries lately established upon Danish models, and rapidly multiplying 
in Russia and in Ireland, are doing well, but their product ranks in 
quality next below those already mentioned. There are several hun- 
dred comparatively new creameries, mainly cooperative, in France and 
Germany, but they are of lower grade, although showing steady 
improvement. In considering the world’s supply of factory-made or 
creamery butter, the excellent and increasing product of Australia and 
of Canada must be mentioned, both ranking but little below Danish in 
quality, and Argentina and Siberia are new producing territories which 
will make themselves felt in the near future. 

In the United States there are many private dairies that make butter 
as fine as any in the world, and the same is true of our best creameries. 
The best American creamery butter is quite the equal of the best 
Danish, but there is no such uniformity of product, and a greater pro- 
portion of it is inferior in quality. This results from the wide extent 
of territory and variety in climate and local conditions which affect the 
8,000 or more creameries, and the still greater differences in methods 
and management. ‘There is ample room for improvement in American 
creameries, but the only foreign country from which they can profit- 
ably learn is Denmark. The best creameries there are models of 
cleanliness, good order, and systematic management. (Pl. X.) They 
have also taught their patrons to properly care for the milk and 
deliver it at the factory in prime condition. The control of bacterial 
growth, the practice of pasteurization, and the use of artificial as well 
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Fig. 2.—MiLK DELIVERY BY HANDCART IN ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND. 
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Fig. 2.—STREET MARKET FOR EDAM CHEESE AT HOORN, HOLLAND. 
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as natural cultures and ferments have been advanced well toward per- 
- fection by Danishcreamerymen. All of this tends to insure the clean, 
_ mild, and delicate flavor and wonderful general uniformity which char- ~ 
-acteriZe Danish butter. Yet, these results are largely accomplished in 
~ Denmark through an attention to detail and an expenditure of labor 
_ which would appall an American creamery manager. It is not an 
| unéommon thing for six or eight persons to be constantly employed 

there through a day of long hours in turning out a quantity of butter 
| which is ordinarily made in this country by a man and a boy, who 
: have all their work finished daily at 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 


CHEESE MAKING. 


_ Cheese making is a branch of dairying in which it is impossible to 
_ draw any close comparisons between the methods and results in this 
country and those abroad. For the production of large quantities of 
cheese of uniform excellence it is believed the American factory sys- 
tem, common to the United States and Canada, is superior to anything 
elsewhere, and more systematically and economically conducted. The 
_ average Cheddar cheese of the Cheddar Valley itself, of Somersetshire 
in general, and of the best producing districts of England and Scot- 
land, are no better than those of New York and Wisconsin and the 
best of Canada. In variety and fancy cheese this continent can not 
yet attempt to compete with the Old World. If one would learn the 
bottom facts about making any of the famous specialties in cheese he 
must go to the locality where they originated, and where alone, often 
within very narrow limits, they are still made in perfection. This 
applies to the English Stilton, the French Roquefort and its close 
kinsman, the Italian Gorgonzola, the Edam and Gouda of Holland, the 
Gruyére and Emmenthal of France and Switzerland, the Parmesan of 
Italy, and the Camembert, Brie, Neuchatel, and hundred and one other 
small and soft and high-flavored varieties of France and other parts of 
Europe, including, of course, the never-to-be-forgotten Limburger. 


FAIRS AND MARKETS. 


In several foreign countries there are ‘‘ fairs” and markets, some 
only annual or occasional and others frequent and periodical, which 
afford novel scenes to an American. Although curious and entertain- 
ing, with many features which are commendable when local conditions 
are considered, there is little about these commercial methods or 

systems which could be advantageously adopted in this country. As 
examples of these unique dairy markets may be mentioned the ¢reat 

mart or butter exchange of Cork, Ireland, the daily auction sales of 
butter at the Central Markets of Pa is, and the market days in many 
little towns and villages in Normandy, whan the wives and daughters 
of the farmers and peasants assemble by the hundred in the parks or 


; along the streets and sell their “mottes ” of butter, often aggregating 
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several tons a day in a single village, to the representatives of those — 
immense blending-butter factories in the Isigny district of La Manche. 
The cheese fairs at Frome, England, and Kilmarnock, Scotland, and 
the street markets at Alkmaar, Hoorn, and Utrecht, Holland (Pl. XI) 
are similarly interesting in connection with cheese. 


CONCLUSIONS. e 


The foregoing facts and conditions as to dairying in the Old World 
apply mainly to countries (and districts in them) where dairying has 
been for several centuries one of the leading agricultural industries, 
if not the principal one. American dairying has been developed wholly 
within one century, and all of its notable progress has been within fifty 
years. The comparisons made show that there is little for us to learn 
from foreign countries to improve our dairying. Our cattle are far 
better adapted to their special work and more economical as dairy 
animals than any of the European breeds not common here. Asa rule, 
they are better housed, fed, and cared for, with greater economy of 
labor, although in many instances foreign dairymen are exceedingly 
skillful feeders. The rents which are almost universally paid for farms 
in all the foreign countries named would be regarded as impossible in 
this country; on the other hand, hired labor for farm and dairy costs 
there but a fraction of what it does here. In dairy utensils and equip- 
ment ours are superior and our methods are more generally founded 
upon principles which are understood and known to be correct. But- 
ter is more economically produced in the United States, and so far as 
the product of the creamery system is concerned, it is of higher aver- 
age quality than that of any other country except Denmark; the same 
can not be said, however, of the farm dairy butter of this country. 
Europe offers a very much greater variety of cheese, including some 
of unsurpassed reputation, and a much more general appreciation of 
this product as an article of food prevails abroad. Notwithstanding 
the excellence of much of the European cheese, the facilities and 
processes of making and curing are comparatively crude. The factory 
system of cheese making as at present organized and conducted in 
America exhibits greater economy, equal skill, and more intelligence. 
In the important business of making milk for market, and all through 
the different grades of milk service, the United States is well abreast 
of Europe. This is true, not only in comparing averages, but, as 
already stated, our best establishments and most approved practices 
are superior to the best elsewhere in production, quality, purity, 
preparation, transportation, and delivery. 

While tceo much can not be said in praise of the industry, frugality, 
and thrift of most of the dairymen of Kurope, a close comparison leads 
one to feel that the conditions of this industry in the United States are 
decidedly more satisfactory in almost every particular. 


THE SAN JOSE SCALE: ITS NATIVE HOME AND NATURAL 
ENEMY. 


By C. L. Maruart, 
Entomologist, in Charge of Experimental Field Work. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Perhaps no other insect has been so widely exploited as the San 
Jose scale, and San Jose, Cal., its starting point in America, is known 
the world over by reason of its early connection with this notorious 
pest. The fears aroused by this insect have led to more legislation 
by the several States and by various foreign countries than has been 
induced by all other insect pests together. In fact, as a result of the 
San Jose scale, insects have assumed international importance and 
occupy a prominent place in the regulation of commerce. There is 
much legitimate basis for this interest and publicity, but nevertheless, 
serious a pest as is the San Jose scale, its importance has undoubtedly 
been exaggerated, and the restrictions imposed in consequence on the 
interchange of fruit and vegetable products are unnecessarily severe. 

On the other hand, some useful results have followed. Keen inter- 
est in the general subject of insect control has been aroused in many 
quarters, both at home and in foreign countries, where it did not 
previously exist, and a great increase in the numbers of practical 
economic workers in entomology has resulted. Valuable and effective 
means of controlling insect pests, notably scale insects, have been dis- 
covered, and all lines of applied entomology have been stimulated and 
benefited. 


_HISTORY OF THE SAN JOSE SCALE IN AMERICA. 


The San Jose scale has been so thoroughly exploited in the publica- 
tions of the Department and of the various experiment stations and 
in scientific, horticultural, and agricultural journals—as well as in the 
daily press—that a general account of this insect here would be super- 
fluous. Only the main features of its history will, therefore, be con- 
sidered. It was discovered at San Jose, Cal., in the grounds of Mr. 
James Lick, in the early seventies, and first spread to other orchards 
which had direct communication with that of Mr. Lick. The San Jose 
scale attacks the deciduous fruits, notably the pear and apple, and peach 
and other stone fruits, and certain small fruits, especially currants. 
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By 1880 it had extended its range rather widely about San Jose, 
and it was in this year studied and described by Professor Comstock, — 
then Entomologist of the Department of Agriculture, who gave it the 
appropriate name of perniciosus, saying of it that it is the most per- 
nicious scale insect known in this country. During the following ten 
ov twelve years it reached all the principal deciduous fruit districts of 
the Pacific coast. | 

The early losses from it were considerable, as it is perhaps the only 
scale pest which, unchecked, will in two or three years actually kill, 
or at least ruin, the plant attacked. It was early discovered, however, 
that it could be practically controlled by spraying the trees in winter 
with a lime-sulphur-salt wash, and that, while this treatment would 
not effect extermination, it would keep the scale in check for a year 
or two, thus making it possible to grow deciduous fruits as profitably 
as before its appearance. Furthermore, the yearly treatment led to 
the general adoption in California of a short pruning and shaping of 
the trees, which greatly improved the quality and, at the same time, 
lessened the expense of gathering the fruit, and more than offset the 
slight cost of spraying. 

Up to 1893 the San Jose scale was not known to have reached the 
important pear and apple districts of the Eastern and Middle States. 
In the year mentioned, however, it was discovered in a small orchard 
in Charlottesville, Va. The investigation which followed soon demon- 
strated that this insect had gotten into some large Eastern nurseries 
six or seven years before on a lot of plum trees obtained from the San 
Jose district in California, and had spread from these to other nursery 
stock, and thus had been unwittingly scattered broadcast over the 
Eastern and Southern States. The very great importance of this dis- 
covery was at once recognized, and every effort was made by the 
Department of Agriculture to locate all the places of infestation, with 
the idea of exterminating the pest before it had become too widely 
scattered, efforts which were seconded by experiment station entomol- 
ogists throughout the country. The work of the first year or two 
demonstrated that the San Jose scale had already gone beyond the ~ 
stage when extermination was possible, and efforts have since been 
directed toward control in orchards and nurseries by spraying and 
fumigation. These have been successful in that they have demon- 
strated that the San Jose scale can be controlled by various methods 
which are practical and not too expensive. 


MEASURES BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES TO PREVENT INTRODUCTION OF THE INSECT. 


During the first excitement which the knowledge of the occurrence 
and rather wide distribution of this pest in the East developed, and 
especially as it became apparent that it was spreading rapidly and 
that its extermination was probably out of the question, the alarm 
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thus aroused was voiced in publications of the Department and of 
experiment stations throughout the country, with the result that the 
fears awakened in the United States were transferred to foreign 
countries, and, beginning with Germany, one after another of the 
European powers, including, in addition to Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, the Netherlands, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Turkey, adopted measures prohibiting the importation of American 
plants and fruits, or requiring rigid inspection before admission. 
_ Our neighbor, Canada, also adopted similar restrictions, and other 
and more remote foreign countries followed suit, such as the Cape of 
Good Hope, New Zealand, Java, etc. The first restrictions, especially 
_ those of Germany, were very onerous, and practically prohibited all 
- importations of American fruit and fruit products. These have been 
modified somewhat, but the inspections are still very severe, and our 
foreign trade in plants and fruits has been much curtailed. The fears 
of these foreign countries were in many cases groundless or had little 
basis. Nevertheless, prohibitive legislation has been thus enacted 
against the United States, to the considerable injury of the commerce 
in fruits, in practically all the chief commercial countries of the world 
save England, although joined in by several of the more important 
English colonies. Within the United States also nearly every State 
adopted some sort of restrictive measure relative to the commerce in 
- fruits and plants from other States, and in the main these restrictions 
are still operative, but with the general distribution of the San Jose 
scale throughout North America such restrictions will undoubtedly 

- eventually lapse.¢ 


SS 


eet 


PRESENT STATUS AND MEANS OF CONTROL OF THE INSECT. 


In spite of all efforts to prevent it, the San Jose scale has slowly 
extended its range until it now occurs in practically every State and 
Territory in the Union and in portions of Canada. It is most abun- 

_ dant and widespread in the Pacific Coast States and in the Atlantic and 
Guif States. It is less abundant in the Middle West and the central 
States of the northern tier. In California and other Pacific regions it 
is successfully controlled by the lime-sulphur-salt- wash and similar 
applications, and in its eastern range by soap washes and kerosene or 
crude petroleum, either used diluted with water or pure. Recent 
experiments also seem to demonstrate that the California wash, which 
was formerly supposed not to be available under the climatic condi- 
tions of the East, may, after all, give excellent results in the Southern 
and Kastern States. The very natural fears early aroused by the pest 
are therefore subsiding, and Eastern orchardists, as well as those of 
the Pacific coast, have come to realize that while the San Jose scale 


@¥or details of foreign and home legislation, see Circular No. 41 (second series) 
and Bulletin No. 13 (new series), Division of Entomology, both by Dr. Howard. 
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will probably be a constant feature in the growth of deciduous fruits, 
it is subject to remedial control and no longer is a real menace to the 
production of such fruit. 


ORIGIN OF THE INSECT IN DOUBT. 


Following the studies of Professor Comstock of this pest im Cali- 
fornia in 1880 efforts have been made to determine from whence the 
original infestation came; in other words, to locate the native home of 
this insect. The importance of discovering the origin of this scale 
arises from the now well-known fact that where an insect is native it 
is normally kept in check and prevented from assuming any very 
destructive features, or at least: maintaming such conditions over a 
very long time, by natural enemies, either parasitic or predaceous 
insects or fungous or other diseases. Mr. Lick, in whose orehard the 


seale first appeared, was a great lover of plants, and imported trees and - 


shrubs for the ornamentation of his grounds from foreign countries, 
and it was very naturally inferred that in some of these importations 
he had introduced this insect. Before this mvestigation started, how- 
ever, Mr. Lick had died, and it was impossible to trace his importations. 
That the scale was not European in origin was evident, otherwise it 
would undoubtedly have come to this country long before with the 
numerous Importations of stock from Europe. Its original home was, 
therefore, naturally placed in some Eastern country. In the course of 
the investigation 16 was found that the San Jose scale oceurred in the 
Hawaiian Islands, in Japan, and in Australia. In the case of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, it was conclusively shown, however, that it had been 
carried there on stock from California. The evidence in Australia was 
of a simuar nature, namely, that it had come to that country compara- 
tively recently on imported stock. Its occurrenee in Japan was not 
discovered until 1897, and the evidence was far from being conclusive 
that it was indigenous in that country; nevertheless the belief that 
Japan was the source of this scale eame to be rather generally accepted. 
The objections to it were voiced by Dr. Howard and the writer, in an 
article read before the Association of Economie Entomologists in 1899,¢ 
showing that at best the evidence left the question open. That this 
seale insect probably had its original home in China or Japan seemed, 
however, to be pretty conclusively indicated by the process of exclu- 
sion of other countries. Mr. Koebele’s investigations of the Asiatic 
tropical regions and Australia and New Zealand had been fairly 
thorough, yet without finding it on native plants, and, furthermore, 
it was not known to oceur in South Africa. The evidenee pointing 
toward Japan and China was further emphasized by the fact that the 
San Jose scale is, by its relationship and distribution, an insect of the 
temperate regions rather than the Tropics. 


«See Bulletin No. 20 (new series), Division of Entomology, pp. 36-39. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN ASIA PLANNED. 


‘With the hope of settling the disputed point of the origin of the 
San Jose scale, and, if the native home of the species were discovered, 
to study and collect and import beneficial insects to control this pest 
in America, the writer, in 1901-1902, made a trip of exploration in 
“Japan, China, and other Eastern countries, lasting over a year. The 
accompanying map (Pl. XI) illustrates the regions explored. 


*EXPLORATIONS IN JAPAN. 


The writer spent six months in Japan, from April to September, 
1901, and in this time explored the five main islands thoroughly, from 
_ the northernmost island of Hokkaido tothe lower extremity of Kiushu, 
_ the large island completing the chain on the south, representing a 
stretch of latitude the equivalent of from N catendiaa to Florida. 
The large islands of Awadji and Shikoku, rarely visited by foreigners, 

lying to the south of the main island, were both crossed by So eee 

and in the case of the larger one, Shikoku; a high mountain range was 
surmounted. Various trips were made across the main jana and 
into the remote interior, where the novel experience was several times 
d of being the first franca seen. Some weeks also were spent in 
‘the eentral mountain pisketotss In all, 42 provinces were visited out 
of a total of 69 in the main islands, and including the large provinces 
_ of the interior and north, thus representing a greater portion of the 
rire than the numbers indicate. Altogether these explorations, it 
_ is believed, enabled the writer to make a final and correct judgment on 
the San Bon scale problem in Japan.? 

The Japanese Government, through its Department of Agriculture, 
ook the greatest interest in the investigation, and ey to aceom- 
pany the writer on his two longer trips Mr. 8. K. Hori, one of the 
entomologists of the central aeviceWatal experiment edie and, 
furthermore, commanded the assistance of the provincial npriculiaral 
“experiment stations and agricultural schools and the governing 
authorities in the provinces throughout the Empire. 


HORTICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN JAPAN. 


To appreciate the status of the San Jose scale in Japan some knowl- 
edge of the horticultural conditions obtaining in the Japanese Empire 
is essential. Fruit growing as known in America, except in a few 
districts, is not carried on in Japan. Her comparatively enormous 
population of 46,000,000 compels the growth of cereals and other 
necessities of rele Wherever possible, and among these necessities are 
tea and the mulberry, the latter often grown as a hedge plant, and the 


@ All scale insects were studied and collected in the course of this investigation and 
the later researches made in China and elsewhere, and especially those affecting fruit 
trees and plants of economic importance, and, as far as possible, without interfering 
with the main object, other injurious insects also. 
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former, as a rule, on land unsuited to rice. For most Japanese, there- 
fore, fruits are luxuries, and often, where grown in a limited way, are 
more for ornament and the bloom than for the fruit. The love of the 
beautiful manifested by these people in a thousand ways finds its com- 
monest exemplification in the universal presence of flowering trees, 
notably cherry and plum, where fruit trees might be grown. These 
flowering trees are in every dooryard, fill the grounds of temples and 
parks, border streets and roadways, and are planted along the little 
stretches of soil dividing one rice patch from another. In the season 
of bloom they are signee worshipped, and famous old orchards, such 
as the grove of ancient plums at Mito, are visited by thousands, and 
during the entire month of April all of Japan is en fete and picnicking 
in the groves of cherry and plum in or near every city. These trees, 
cherished as nowhere else in the world, often attain great age, and are 
then strengthened with artificial supports, inclosed with handsome 
stone railings, and their history recorded on imposing stone monuments. 
Such trees become to the entomologist valuable records of 100 or 200 
years’ standing of insect work, or the absence of it. 

For older Japan, fruit trees are grown, in the main, as dooryard 
plants, or in little garden patches attached to dwelling eee 9 Any 
little thatched cottage may have, in addition to its flowering cherry 
and plum, a single pear, peach, or persimmon tree, and also, where 
the climate permits, very often an orange tree. Sometimes two or 
three of each sort will be grown, and the more pretentious gardens of 
the wealthier townsmen may amount to miniature orchards, different 
fruit trees and ornamental plants being often jumbled together in rank 
confusion. In other words, the popular fruit and flowering trees, 
while universally grown, are very limited in number. ‘There are in 
central and southern Japan, which comprise the long settled and 
thickly populated districts, a few orchard regions where numerous 
patches of from one-fourth of an acre to 8 or 4 acres of fruit trees 
occur. These ate altogether of the old native pear (having a hard, 
flinty, almost inedible fruit), more or less invaded by replantings of 
American trees. These native trees are commonly of considerable 
age—from 50 to 100 years, except the replants. In this region one 
finds but rarely small apple orchards newly started and experimental, 
and more commonly small peach orchards, chiefly of native varieties. 
In old Japan these orchards are trained on trellises, as illustrated 
by fig. 1 and Pl. XIII. In the south the orange is grown to a 
considerable extent, also in numerous small areas. In the southern 
island of Kiushu there are, however, very large walnut orchards 
which truly compare with orchards in the American sense. 

Over a considerable region in the northern end of the main island 
of Japan (Hondo), and on the northern island of Hokkaido, Japanese 
settlement and occupation has taken place only within modern times, 
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FiG. 1.—JAPANESE APPLE ORCHARD, SHOWING TRELLIS METHOD OF TRAINING. 
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Fig. 2.—OLD NATIVE PEAR ORCHARD OF JAPAN, SHOWING METHOD OF TRAINING. 
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and there are still large areas in native grass land or wild swampy or 
forested tracts. Throughout this region agricultural and horticultural 
conditions are totally different from those of the older settled portions 
of Japan. Horticulture especially is here modeled more directly after 
the American pattern. This is largely due to the work of the agri- 
cultural college at Sapporo, where for many years were American 
instructors and a general introduction of American methods, and the 
whole region, both in its fruit raising and general farming, reminds 
one of our own country. From the standpoint of this investigation 
the chief interest in this region comes from the fact that in these 
northern provinces of Hondo and the settled portions of Hokkaido 
fruit raising has been developed on a scale not equaled elsewhere in 
Japan. The fruit raised is 
chiefly the apple, and the ae CORT 
products of this region sup- eR\ceegee Zee fEeTF bee 
ply Japan, and to a certain @ Aas —— 52 
extent also the markets of 
eastern Asia. The apple in 
all this region is grown very 
much as it is in this country— 
in large orchards. The vari- 
eties are our varieties, and 
have been imported from 
America, with the exception 
of some few European sorts. 
The apple industry in Japan 
is of recent origin, say within 
the last thirty or forty years, 
and most of the stock has been 


obtained from California and Wf) RAZZ RA ee 
ee . . Li . = —— ea pe dlle aS 
from districts where the San .£ P00 EO 


Jose scale has long been prev- Fic. 1.—Method of training old pear orchards in Japar 
alent, and much of it was un- (height of trellis 5 feet). (Original.) 
doubtedly infested when received. In the southern two-thirds of the 
Empire the apple is scarcely grown at all, except here and there an 
occasional tree. Prior to the introduction of this fruit from America 
it was unknown in Japan, the native apple of Japan being a crab, 
grown more for ornament than fruit, and a very rare tree, unknown 
to most Japanese. 
The Japanese, from the moment when they began to adopt Europear 
_ civilization, have been extraordinarily eager to obtain everything in 
_ foreign lands which would be a benefit to them, and at an early day 
the introduction of foreign fruits was begun. The only commercial 
‘result so far has been the apple industry, just described, of north 
Japan. Nevertheless throughout the Empire one finds an astonishing 
4 A1902 a 
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number of places where limited experiments with American fruits, 
dating only a few years back, are being carried on in private gardens, 
and as replants in the old pear orchards. Practically all of this stock, 
like the apple, came from California, and was undoubtedly infested 
when received, and often the scale is still confined to these trees or 
has spread very slightly from them. Furthermore, the chief sources 
of nursery supplies in Japan are three large establishments, or nur- 
sery districts, and these three have been instrumental in introducing 
and scattering these new varieties of fruits. These nurseries are now, 
and have been undoubtedly for several years, infested with San Jose 
scale from the American stock, and have been the means of spreading 
the scale all over the Empire. In nearly every case in central and 
southern Japan where the San Jose scale was found it was on stock 
obtained from one or the other of these three nurseries, two of which 
were investigated by the writer, and the conditions of the third were 
made known to him by Mr. Hori. 


THE SAN JOSE SCALE A RECENT INTRODUCTION INTO JAPAN. 


Ali the evidence obtained points to one conclusion, namely, that the 
San Jose seale is a comparatively recent importation into Japan from 
the United States. Direct evidence exists that wherever the San Jose 
scale is found in Japan it bas been brought in recently on young 
nursery stock. Very often in south Japan, where the introduction of 
new stock is of late beginning, the San Jose scale is still confined to 
the introduced trees, or has spread very slightly to the old native trees, 
notably the Japanese pear. In no case was the San Jose scale found 
on these native trees where there was not ample opportunity for it to 
have come to them from the new stock. In north Japan the apple 
orchards were mildly infested with the San Jose scale, exactly as would 
have been anticipated from tke history of this industry. Throughout 
the Japanese Empire, however, where there had been no introduction 
of American trees, the San Jose scale was absolutely wanting, and this 
was especially notable in the remoter smaller islands, where few if any 
such introductions had been made, and in districts where no new stock 
had penetrated. Furthermore, ie interior mountain regions, which 
some had thought might be the original home of the scale, were found 
to be entirely free from this insect. 

Growing in every city and hamlet and farmyard throughout the 
Japanese Empire are plum, cherry, pear, and other deciduous trees 
which would be the natural food of the San Jose scale, and on these 
trees, if it were a native species, it should occur at toatl scatteringly, 
kept in general check by the balance maintained by long-standing 
natural enemies. In point of fact this is exactly the condition of 
affairs with three other scale insects in Japan which are undoubtedly 
native and are parasites on these same trees—the pear Leucaspis and 
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rlatoria and the Diaspis of the plum, peach, and cherry. All three 
of these insects occur throughout Japan, scarcely missing a tree, even 
ir the remoter provinces and small islands. They are very rarely in 
‘sufficient numbers to be serious pests, being kept in check by natural 
‘means and exhibiting a condition which one would naturally expect in 
_ the case of native species. If the San Jose scale were native in Japan 
it should present the same conditions, which, as already shown, it dis- 
- tinctly does not. 

It has been suggested that the scarcity of this scale on native fruits 
is due to the natural resistance of such plants to this insect. This 
belief is without foundation. The native pear trees, when the scale is 
_ brought to them by new stock, are subject to infestation quite as 
_ severely as the foreign varieties. In the case of old gnarly trees of a 
half a century or more’s standing the chance of great infestation is of 
course less, as it would be under the same circumstances with old trees 
in America; but the young stock suffers just as much as foreign trees. 
Anyone studying the San Jose scale in Japan at present without a 
_ knowledge of the horticultural history of the country, and especially 
its recent development, as indicated above, might very readily and 
naturally be deceived by the present distribution of this scale insect 
throughout’ the islands, as one might similarly be deceived by the 
study of the present conditions in America. But an appreciation of 
all the facts concerned demonstrates at once the recent entrance of 
this insect into Japan. 

Confirming this decision, it should be remembered that the San Jose 
scale was not known in Japan until 1897, although in the apple dis- 
tricts of northern Japan it is now recalled that there has been con- 
siderable difficulty with this same scale since the introduction of this 
fruit. Mr. Albert Koebele, one of the best collectors of scale insects 
who has ever been connected with the Department of Agriculture, 
spent some time in central Japan in 1895 in the interest of the Hawaiian 
Government, and failed absolutely to find the San Jose scale. 

¥urthermore, the fruit, flowering, and ornamental plants of Japan 
have been steadily shipped to America and Europe in enormous quan- 
tities for more than half a century; in fact, even prior to the opening 
of the country by the treaty signed by Commodore Perry in 1854, the 
celebrated naturalist Dr. Von Siebold had been established twenty-five 
or thirty years at Nagasaki making the studies which resulted in his 
Flora Japonica, and had built up an extensive nursery establishment 
from which Japanese plants of all sorts were shipped for years to 
Europe. Mr. Robert Fortune, in 1860-1861, traveled in Japan and 
shipped enormous quantities of Japanese flowering and ornamental 
trees and plants to England, and since that time the exportation of 
Japanese plants has gone on without cessation and m constantly 
increasing amounts. If the San Jose scale had been a native species 
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in Japan, it should long since have had world-wide distribution from — 
Japanese sources alone. The absurdity of the belief, therefore, that 
Japan is the original home of this species is evident. 


EXPLORATIONS IN CHINA. 


The investigations up to this point, while freeing Japan from the 
onus of having given the San Jose scale to the world, left the problem 
unsettled as to the original home of this insect. China, as indicated 
in the introductory paragraphs, remained the only probable place of 
origin. In Yokohama and elsewhere the writer was fortunate enough 
to meet a number of English and German and American residents of 
China who were spending the summer months in Japan, and from 
them was able to get what is not given in any of the books—an idea 
of the fruit-growing conditions of China and the locations of the 
principal fruit districts. 


HORTICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN CHINA. 


In brief, it may be stated that deciduous fruits are grown from the 
Shanghai region northward, the peach being practically the only fruit 
grown to any extent about Shanghai. The great apple district of 
China is the region lying back of the city of Chifu in the north, an 
industry started many years ago by a missionary, Dr. Nevius, and ~~ 
now assuming very considerable proportions, having spread over | 
quite a large province. Fruit from this region is now found in the 
markets of all central and southern China. In the provinces south of 
that in which Shanghai is situated the orange and other subtropical 
fruits take the place of the deciduous fruits. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN NORTH CHINA. 


The writer’s explorations in China included a considerable investi- 
gation of the region about Shanghai, a trip north to Chifu and to 
Pekin, and the district lying between the latter city and Tientsin and 
Tungku. At Chifu an exploration was made on horseback through 
the fruit districts lying back of the city, a good many orchards being 
visited, notably the o:iginal orchard planted by Dr. Nevius, and the 
gardens and smaller orchards immediately surrounding his residence 
some distance outside of the city. Most unfortunate for the history rf 
of the fruit development of this region and of the native fruits of this 
part of China was Dr. Nevius’s recent death. His widow was unable ‘ 
to give the writer any information except that the doctor had been % 
very active as a horticulturist during all his long residence there a 
(thirty years), and had been the exciting agent in the development of 
the fruit industry of that region. His stock had mostly been obtained 
from America, and American varieties of apples and pears are being 
grown in the province. ~ Throughout this region was found a mild 
infestation with San Jose scale, its occurrence here, however, throwing 
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FiG. 1.—PONy FRUIT CART IN WHICH PRODUCTS OF THE HiLL COUNTRY ARE BROUGHT 
INTO PEKIN, CHINA. 


Fig. 2.—PoRTION OF STREET DEVOTED To SALE OF FRUITS IN PEKIN, CHINA. 
[In foreground, fruit samples; in bae 
products from remote provinces. ] 
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FiG. 1.—PORTION OF WHOLESALE FRUIT AND NuT STREET IN PEKIN, CHINA, SHOWING 
NutT PRobucTs, CHIEFLY PEANUTS. 


Fig. 2.—A NATIVE FRUIT STAND IN CHEFOO, CHINA. 
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no new light on the subject of origin, on account of the fact of the 
importations from California of the original stock, and its dissemina- 
- tion over this province. The fact that this scale insect was not very 
troublesome in this region was, however, significant, and was evidently 
due to the general presence of a predaceous ladybird. 

The next point examined after Chifu was Tientsin, and the region 
lying between this considerable city and its port town of Tungku, 
after which the trip was continued to the capital city of Pekin. 
Much of the region of China bordering the Gulf of Pechili is perfectly 
level and flat, and raised only a few feet above the ocean. It is 
devoted to the growth of cereals, wheat, barley, and millet, and 
orchard plantings are practically wanting until one gets into the hill 
country lying to the north and west, leading up to the Great Wall. 
Personal inyestigations of this region were confined to the district 
about Pekin and between Pekin and Tungku. The United States 
minister at Pekin, Mr. Conger, kindly offered to furnish an escort of 
Chinese soldiers in exploring the mountain region north of Pekin, but 
the writer was able to satisfy himself of the conditions without under- 
taking this trip, which at this season of the year (October) would have 
been almost impossible, and, in view of the unsettled state of the 
country, attended with conaies able risk. 

The facts of greatest interest learned here were Bienes in the 
markets of the city of Pekin. Pekin is the center and market for all 
the region lying to the north and west, and the streets devoted to the 
sale of fruits in the Chinese city are one of the sights of Pekin. The 
fruit and*nut products are brought into Pekin in the little two- 
wheeled carts, or more generally on camelback, great caravans of 
heavily loaded camels and streams of carts constantly entering the 
city with the products of the outlying provinces. One finds, there- 
fore, in the markets of the Chinese city the fruit products of all 
northern China, and there they can be studied at ease. Pls. XIV 
and XV show views taken in these market streets. 

The conditions under which this fruit is grown was learned from 
engineers, officers, and others who had explored the region in question. 
All of ie district lying between Pekin and the Great Wall to the 
north, west, and east has been very carefully explored by the foreign 
military authorities, and maps which amount to local road maps of the 
whole country have been made. From various individuals empioyed 
in this minute survey a great deal was learned relative to the fruit 
growing of the district indicated. Much fruit is grown south of the 
Great Wall, chiefly along the protected valleys running southward and 
eastward from the mountain chain which this wall dominates. These 
fruits are native apple, pear, and peach, and a little haw apple which 
grows wild over the hills. Quantities of these fruits were examined, 
with the exception of the peach (which was now out of season), in the 
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markets of Pekin, and later at Tientsin. Throughout this region no 
foreign introductions of fruits or fruit trees have ever been made, and 


the fruits in the market are all of the native sorts. The pears are — 


little and hard, somewhat like the native Japanese pear in firmness, 
but elongate instead of spherical. The apples are what we term crab 
apples, even the largest; and the smaller ones, which are the most 
numerous, are not much larger than marbles and of a brilliant red. 
The haw apple is shipped by thousands of bushels to Pekin and southern 
ports. It is of about the size of the small crab apple just mentioned, 
and also a deep red, somewhat obscured, however, by a downy pubeee 
cence. This haw es is much adibemed by the Chinese, and the 
United States minister, Mr. Conger, spoke very highly of the jelly 
which is prepared from it. It is the most abundant fruit seen in all 
markets of north China, and is taken as far south as Hongkong. 


THE NATIVE PLACE OF THE SAN JOSE SCALE DISCOVERED. 


A great many bushels of different fruits were examined, and the red 
crab apple, haw apple, and pear were found infested with a scale insect 
which resembled exactly the San Jose scale, and was later identified as 
such. Perhaps one apple in a hundred would have a few of these 
scales about the blossom end, and about the same proportion was true 
of the haw apple and native pear. 

The finding of the San Jose scale scattered over these fruits i in the 
Pekin markets was a very interesting discovery. The haw apple, as 
just noted, is a wild fruit growing on the hillsides of this section of 
China. The native crab is the apple which has been grown in this 
region from time immemorial. The occurrence of the San Jose scale 
on these two fruits and on the native pear also has but one explana- 
tion—that in this region this insect is native. Its scattering occurrence 
is what one would expect under the circumstances, for in a region 
where a scale has always occurred it reaches a balance with its natural 
enemies, so that it is rarely, if ever, injurious. 

These examinations caused great excitement among the Chinese 
market people, no possible explanation occurring to them for this 
curious and unusual conduct, overturning their “baskets of apples, 
handling the fruit, and taking out one specimen from every hundred 
or two; invariably a great crowd of excited Chinese was attracted. 
Occasionally a man was found who could speak a little pidgin-English, 
and then the only explanation which they seemed to understand was 
offered, namely, that the writer was seeking certain minute insects of 
exceptional value as medicine. The minute scales were pointed out 
and they were allowed to examine them through the lens. The use 
of insects for medicine being common in China, this explanation at 
once reassured the Chinese as to the writer’s sanity, which undoubtedly 
had been questioned. 
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The conditions indicated in the markets of Pekin were substantiated 
by examinations in Tientsin. Pekin was an utterly destroyed city, 
and very little of residences or gardens was left for examination. 
Tientsin was little injured by the war, and here a good many gardens 
were examined. Fruit growing in this region, however, does not 
occur to any extent, and the gardens exhibited chiefly ornamental 
plants, notably the Chinese flowering peach, which is grown solely for 
its bloom, its fruit being diminutive and inedible. This peach was 
scatteringly infested with the San Jose scale. At Tientsin, through 
the courtesy of the German medical authorities, the writer was enabled 
to make a microscopical examination of his collections, and this demon- 
strated beyond question that they represented the San Jose species. 


CONDITIONS IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH CHINA. 


After another short stop at Chifu, Shanghai was visited once more 
and a thorough examination of the peach-orchard district lying to the 
west of the city was made. In the orchards not a trace of the San 
Jose scale was found. Later in an examination of several of the small 
Chinese nurseries and gardens in and about the city the San Jose scale 
was found on some young stock in one of the nurseries. The scale 
was dying out, however, and evidently the climate of Shanghai and 
southward in China is not one which it can successfully endure. The 
difficulty is probably due to the excessive heat and the accompanying 
great moisture of the rainy season of summer, which develop fungous 
disease and exterminate the scale. This is further indicated by the 
fact that the plants of this whole region are notably free from scale 
attack, or where scale is present it shows fungous disease. 

Later a trip was made into the interior from Shanghai by house- 
boat, peach orchards and house plantings being examined en route, 
but without finding a trace of the San Jose scale anywhere, nor any 
other scale insect on deciduous plants except an occasional very slight 
infestation, represented by a few specimens only, of Diaspis pentagona. 

Below Shanghai one gets into a subtropical climate, and the orange, 
pomelo, and mandarin take the place of deciduous fruits. Entomolog- 
ical explorations were continued very briefly at Hongkong, in south 
China, where in the markets were found the haw apple and crab apple 
from north China, and with considerable thoroughness in the British 
Straits Settlements about Singapore and in Java, and later in Ceylon 
and the various points touched en route home. The San Jose scale 
story, however, ends with Shanghai. j 

FAILURE OF THE SCALE TO REACH JAPAN FROM CHINA, 

The question immediately suggests itself, Why was not Japan early 

infested with this insect from her near neighbor, China? This would 


be expected as the natural and early result of the contiguity of the 
two countries. The explanation is forthcoming when the history of 
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the political relationship of these two countries is considered. The © 


natural antagonisms and jealousies of rival races have kept China and 
Japan apart in the past, and commercial and friendly intercourse has 
been practically wanting. Japan, it is true, has taken her alphabet 
and much of her learning and civilization from China, and, some 600 
years after Christ, the Buddhist religion, which now divides honors 
with the native Shinto religion. All this has come to Japan, not from 
China directly, but through Korea. Japan conquered Korea very 
sarly in the present era, 200 A. D., in the reign of the famous Empress 
Jingo, and has ever since claimed and exercised a greater or less sov- 
ereignty over the country. Reference to the map of Asia (Pl. XII) 
indicates, furthermore, that Japan is not directly opposed to China, 
but to Korea and what’is now Russian territory and Manchuria, or the 
portion of Asia which the Chinese themselves designate as the ‘‘ cut-off 
region,” separated from China proper as it is by mountain ranges, the 
Eastern Gobi, and the Great Wall. If Japan obtained any deciduous 
fruits from the continent, they came from Korea and not China. The 
orange and subtropical fruits were brought from the south, and in 
more modern times whatever trade has been carried on with China 
through the agency of the Portuguese and Dutch has been with the 
southern ports, where the San Jose scale does not exist.4 

The general absence of commercial intercourse between these two 
countries accounts for the failure of an insect common in the region 
north of Pekin to reach Japan. Furthermore, it may be said that the 
Chinese trade which has sprung up so actively in later years with 
Japan has been, so far as fruits and trees are concerned, solely with 
the region from Shanghai southward, and the introduction of fruits 
and the like has not been from China to Japan, but the other way, 
and it is quite possible that the San Jose scale found at Shanghai 
was exported from Japan on stock sent over to the local Chinese 
nurserymen. | 

As a matter of interest, it may be noted that the native home of the 
San Jose scale in China is a fairly well shut-off region, and this 
accounts probably for the failure of this insect to become a world pest 
ages ago. The district in question is the hill region leading up to the 
mountains and Great Wall, and comprises the northern and north- 
western frontier of China proper. Beyond the Great Wall on the 
north and west lies Mongolia, consisting chiefly of the vast Desert of 


« For several hundred years prior to Commodore Perry’s mission in 1854 Japan 
maintained her isolation from the outside world by the enforcement of the strictest 
prohibitions. Foreign travel on the part of her subjects was not allowed, and to 
prevent any of her people wandering beyond the immediate confines of the Empire 
the building of hoats exceeding a very small size was prohibited. In no sense, there- 
fore, up to this time, had Japan any foreign commerce save through the yearly boat 
which the Dutch were allowed to send to their little island colony of Deshima in the 
harbor of Nagasaki. 
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Gobi; to the northeast and separating the region from Manchuria and 
Korea is the Eastern Gobi; to the south and east lies the great alluvial 
plain, the product of centuries of mud carried down by the Yellow 
River, a region where cereals only are grown. These are all effective 
barriers, and especially so when considered in connection with the 
political conditions of the past. The alluvial plain on the southeast is 
not now and seems never to have been devoted in the least to fruit, 
excepting a few vineyards, and farther south the climate becomes 
unfavorable, as already noted. We have, therefore, as the original 
home of this insect a naturally shut-off area from which it could not 
easily escape under the conditions prevailing up to our own times. 


(See map, Pl. X11.) 


PROBABLE MEANS OF THE SCALE GETTING TO AMERICA, 


The means by which the San Jose scale came from China to America 
is a matter of interest and offers room for conjecture. The San Jose 
scale apparently reached California on trees imported by the late 
James Lick. It has already been stated that this gentleman was a 
great lover and energetic importer of trees from foreign countries, 
and it is the writer’s belief that he imported from China, possibly 
through Dr. Nevius or some other, the flowering Chinese peach, and 
brought with it the San Jose scale to his premises. At any rate, the 
writer believes that this insect, which should now be known as the 
Chinese scale, came to this country on some ornamental stock from 
north China. 


THE ASIATIC LADYBIRD, THE NATURAL ENEMY OF THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 


One of the most interesting results of this investigation was the 
discovery that a little ladybird (Chilocorus stmilis—figs. 2 and 8) was 
everywhere present in both China and Japan, feeding on the San Jose 
seale and also on the white peach-seale (Diaspis pentagona), the latter 
another serious scale pest which has recently gained foothold in this 
country, and is undoubtedly native also to eastern Asia, extending, as 
it does, from north China southward through the Malay Peninsula to 
Java, and occurring throughout Japan. Wherever either of these 
scale insects occurred the little ladybird was found industriously feed- 
ing upon them. This ladybird, like other members of its genus, is a 
general feeder, and will attack almost any scale insect. It was very 
evident, however, that it fed on the San Jose scale with even greater 
readiness than it did on the Diaspis or other scale insects, and later on, 
in the experimental breeding cages in Washington, D. C., it has multi- 
plied more rapidly on the San Jose scale than on the Diaspis. In 
Japan this ladybird, already present as an enemy of the widely distrib- 
uted Diaspis, has taken very readily to the San Jose scale and assists 
very much in keeping the latter in subjection. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE LADYBIRD INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


After finding this ladybird so generally present with the San Jose 
scale and apparently so efficient in keeping the latter within reason- 
able limits, the desirability of introducing it into America was very 
evident, and before the writer had left Japan he had collected and 
shipped several boxes of this insect to Washington.4 

Of the 150 or 200 beetles which the writer shipped from Japan and 
China to America not more than 30 arrived in Washington alive, and 
all but two of these perished during the winter. In shipping these 
beetles they were placed in small wooden boxes packed full of scale- 
infested twigs and sent through the mails, with the exception of one 
package, which was personally taken across the Pacific by Miss Laura 
Bell, and mailed in Vancauver. The shipments, so far as they could 
be controlled, were made to catch the Canadian Pacific steamers to 
obtain the advantage of the northern and much cooler as well as shorter 
passage. Nevertheless, it probably took from four to five weeks for 
the material sent from Japan, and a week or more longer for the 
material sent from China, to reach its destination. The high percentage 
of mortality may also be accounted for by the probability that a good 
many of the beetles when collected were old and spent individuals. 

Fortunately, however, one at least of the two survivors was an 
impregnated female, and began laying eggs in early April. From this 
individual, the other one being presumably a male, at least 200 eggs 
were obtained, not counting a good many that were thrown out with 
the scale-covered wood on which the beetles were being fed before the 
eggs were noted. After some hundred larve had been obtained 
indoors, the beetles were placed on a large plum tree in the experi- 
mental orchard and protected by a wire screen cage covering the tree. 
All of the indoor-hatched larvee were afterwards transferred to this 
tree, and before the death of these imported insects, about the end of 
May, more than 200 larvee were in various stages of development. 
From this beginning the stock increased very rapidly, and to accom- 
modate them several other large cases (Pl. X VJ) were constructed, 
covering pear trees infested with San Jose scale, and by midsummer 
many beetles were liberated in the orchard. During August, 1902, 
shipments to various eastern experiment stations were begun, in 
all perhaps, 1,000 specimens being thus sent out, and reports haye 
been received of considerable breeding success from some of these 


a Chilocorus similis was collected in Japan by My. Koebele in 1895 and sent-to Cali- 
fornia, but nothing is known of the outcome of this experiment. Prof. J. B. Smith 
had specimens of miscellaneous ladybirds, among which was this species, sent to him 
by some Japanese correspondents in 1898, and liberated them in an orchard in New 
Jersey. Nothing has been seen of these insects since, and Professor Smith believes 
that they perished. Judging from the small percentages of survivors of those which 
the writer imported, it is very tikely that those sent over to Professor Smith all died 
during the winter. 
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PUPATING LARVAE OF CHILOCORUS SIMILIS ON THE TERMINALS OF 
d TWIGS IN DEPARTMENT ORCHARD. 
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shipments. At the close of the first summer there were in stock some 
_ thousand, perhaps, of these beetles, 500 retained in cages, and the rest 
free in the little orchard attached to the insectary and elsewhere on 
the grounds of the Department of Agriculture. The numbers of the 
last brood are illustrated by the photographs reproduced on P|. X VIL 
of pup on twigs from the Department orchard. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ASIATIC LADYBIRD. 


The rate of multiplication of this insect is most satisfactory. It has 
at least four broods in a summer, and a single female will probably 
produce 500 young, at least 200 having been secured from an imported 
specimen under unfavorable conditions, not counting the loss of a good 
many eggs. 

The egg-laying habits of this beetle are somewhat peculiar. The 
egg is normally concealed under an adult female scale. The parent 

beetle selects a suitable scale, drags out the scale insect underneath it, 
turns about and thrusts the ovipositor under the slightly lifted edge 
of the scale, and in two or more minutes deposits a single egg in 
the cavity, very often slowly masticating, meanwhile, the scale insect 
which has been made to yield its place for the egg. This habit of 
oviposition seems peculiar to this species, and does not correspond to 
the closely allied native species. It was found later on, however, 
when beetles became numerous, and especially during the period when 
old female scales were not abundant, the trees being covered with 
young scale insects, that other locations would be chosen by the beetle 
for oviposition, such as beneath a loose edge of bark, or, more rarely, 
eggs would be deposited exposed on the bark. The general character- 
istics of the egg, larve of different stages, and the adult beetle are 
shown in the illustrations. 


ASIATIC AND ALLIED NATIVE SPECIES COMPARED. 


This ladybird is very closely allied to a native species which occurs 
in this country and which is a very efficient agent in controlling our 
native scaleinsects. Superficially, the native species (Chidlocorus brvut- 
nerus) closely resembles the Asiatic species, and the adults can not be 
distinguished without the most critical examination. Both are shin- 
ing black, hemispherical, a little more than one-eighth of an inch 
across, and marked with two bright red spots. The imported species 
is somewhat smaller than the native species, and differs slightly in 
being rather more brilliantly colored and in the general shape and con- 
vexity of the wings and thorax. The larve of the two species, how- 
ever, are distinctly different in general appearance. The Asiatic 
species has a skin of a reddish or flesh tint, the spines being black, but 
less prominent than in our native species. The general color of the 
latter is a dull gray, and the black spines give it a very dark appear- 
ance, whereas the larva of the imported species, when full fed, is 


ey . 
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reddish pink, the coloring being very slightly obscured by the spines. 
Furthermore, there are structural differences which enable one readily 
to separate the two larve irrespective of the difference in color. 

The important feature, however, is the fact that the Asiatic ladybird 
feeds on the San Jose scale naturally and normally. Our species, 
while it is often found in scale-infested orchards in the East, does not 
feed and multiply on the San Jose scale in a manner to be of any 
special service. For example, in the grounds of the Department of 
Agriculture is a little orchard of pear trees thickly infested with the 


Fic. 2.—Asiatie ladybird (Chilocorus similis), oviposition and early laryal stages; a, beetle in act of 
thrusting egg beneath scale; b, scale slightly raised, showing edge of egg beneath; c, seale lifted 
from bark, showing manner of attachment of egg to the inner surface; d, view of egg in the scale; 
€, egg magnified to show sculpturing; /, three eggs placed under flap of bark; g, same, natural size; 
h, 7, dorsal and lateral views of newly hatched larva; j, larva, first stage, peti on mature and 
young scales—all enlarged except g. (Original.) 


San Jose scale, the orchard in which an effort is being made to estab- 
lish the Asiatic ladybird, and yet all the time during the spring and 
summer of 1902 that this orchard has been under constant observation, 
but two beetles of our native species have appeared in it, and but two 
of its larvee have been seen on the trees. Yet, within a stone’s throw 
of this orchard is a tree infested with a native scale insect (Aspidiotus 
ancylus), and on this tree the Chzlocorus bivulnerus established itself 
in considerable numbers. To further test the availability of our 
native species as an enemy of the San Jose scale, a lot of some 26 
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adults were collected from the tree just referred to and caged ona 
San Jose scale infested pear tree. ‘To our surprise, all of these beetles 
perished without furnishing either eggs or larve, notwithstanding 
that they had absolutely the same conditions under which the imported 
species was multiplying at a most gratifying rate. 

It is evident that in the East our native ladybird has not yet accus- 
tomed itself to the San Jose scale nor to the recently introduced 
Diaspis pentagona. In the course of years it may acquire the habit 
of feeding on these introduced scale pests, but it certainly does not do 
so at present in a manner to be of very great assistance in keeping 


Fig. 3.—Asiatie ladybird (Chilocorus similis), later larval stages, pupa, and adult insect: a, second 
larval stage; b, cast skin of same; ¢, full-grown larva, d, method of pupation, the pupa being 
retained in split larval skin, e, newly emerged adult not yet colored: f, fully colored and perfect 
adult—all enlarged to the same scale. (Original.) 


them in check. On the contrary, in California, it is very abundant, 
and has there acquired apparently the habit of feeding on the San Jose 
scale, and in both California and Florida it 1s of very creat assistance 
also in keeping in check the various scale pests of citrus trees. 


INTRODUCTION OF ASIATIC LADYBIRD AN EXPERIMENT. 


~ Whether this newly imported enemy of the San Jose scale will really 
prove an efficient means of controlling this pest in America will require 
several years for demonstration. The San Jose scale is undoubtedly 
its normal and natural food. The ladybird multiplies rapidly, and its 
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: 
larva destroys an enormous number of young scale larve in a day. 
While actively feeding it eats five or six scale a minute, and even if it 
averaged but one a minute, this would be a total of 1,440 scale insects 
destroyed per day. Its appetite seems never to be satisfied, and it is 
eating practically all the time. The adult also feeds actively on the 
scale insects. 

The main question to be decided is whether this Asiatic ladybird 
can be successfully established in this country, and also whether our 
native predaceous insects will allow it to yield the full benefit which it 
should give in keeping the San Jose scale in check. Several preda- 
ceous insects were found to prey on the larvee of this imported beetle, 
and certain parasitic enemies have also attacked it. All these are 
agencies which may prevent the full realization of the hopes aroused 
by this importation. No extravagant claims are being made for this 
ladybird. The whole matter is still an experiment, but one which we 
believe to be well worth actively following up. That this ladybird 
or any other parasitic or predaceous insect will ever completely sub- 
due the San Jose scale in the United States is very problematical, 
and there is very little doubt but that in the future, as in the past, to 
free an orchard from this seale pest, it will often be necessary to take 
the direct and active means now being employed, such as the use of 
oil or the lime-sulphur-salt wash, or other remedies which experience 
shall demonstrate to be effective. What may be expected of para- 
sites or predaceous insects is to keep this scale insect in check so that 
it will not be so generally abundant and destructive, and especially to 
keep it down in the thousands of small orchards and gardens where 
direct spraying operations would not often be undertaken by the 
owners. In particular districts the ladybird may practically exter- 
minate the San Jose scale for one or several years, but at the best we 
only hope that it will do what it does in China and Japan, namely, 
keep the scale in such complete subjection that it will not be a more 
serious pest than our native scale insects, which are rarely if ever very 
troublesome. 

In the matter of climate, it may be said that the regions in which the 
ladybird occurred in China and Japan duplicate nearly enough all the 
different climatic conditions in the United States where the San Jose 
scale is established, so that from this point of view there seems to be 
no reason why the Asiastic insect should not do well. Its range in 
Japan and China is as great as from Maine to Florida, and includes 
every variety of climatic condition. 


THE CONTAMINATION OF PUBLIC WATER SUPPLIES BY 
7 ALGE. 


By Greorce T. Moors, 
Physiologist, In Charge of Laboratory of Plant Physiology, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The widespread interest which has been aroused throughout the 
country within the last ten years with regard to the securing of sani- 
tary water for drinking purposes is one evidence of the importance of 
the problem, and no effort is now considered too great or too costly 
that will insure to the public a constantly pure and wholesome supply 
of this most necessary article. Fora long while the solution of this 
question was left entirely to the engineer, and he determined not only 
how the water was to be obtained and distributed, but also, in a large 
measure, what the quality should be. ‘Too often this latter considera- 

tion received little or no attention, and topographical or financial con- 
ditions controlled a decision in favor of a reservoir which afterwards 
proved to be unfit for use, if not absolutely dangerous. Later the 
chemist was called in, and while people now knew just the amount of 
mineral and organic matter contained in the water, and certain deduc- 
tions could be made showing that this might have come from sources 


likely to produce pollution, there was still no getting at the actual 


cause of a great deal of contamination; the question of the interpreta- 
tion of the facts left so wide a field for discussion that in many instances 
an entirely incorrect idea was given as to the condition of the water. 

Indeed, so unsatisfactory have been the results obtained by ordinary 
chemical methods that one of the most noted chemists has recently 
said: 

It would seem, therefore, that we are face to face with the question, Is water 
analysis a failure? It has been so exclusively the province of chemical analysts to 
pronounce judgment upon domestic waters, and they generally have given so little 
attention to the large issues attached to analysis and so very much to sets of standard 
figures for chlorin, nitrogen, hardness, and so on, that the attack from the medical- 
health side is not unexpected. There has been more wrangling over water analysis 
than over anything else in chemistry—and for what? Some figures in the second or 
third place of decimals, probably, and in regard to what this ammonia or that 
ammonia implies, when a visit to the source of the water and an inspection of the 
sewage trickling into it might settle everything. 


‘To illustrate this point: The London Commission on Metropolitan 
Water Supply received evidence that waters containing very large 
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amounts of organic matter were drunk continuously, with perfect — 
impunity, while other waters, containing so little organic matter as 
almost to defy detection, had proved, time after time, to be of the 
most poisonous character. In this country the results of numerous 
chemical analyses of the various supplies in the vicinity of Boston 
have shown repeatedly that samples of unpolluted surface water 
yielded more albuminoid ammonia than a surface water known to be 
polluted by sewage, and more than once the analysis of the water from 
« reservoir which had never caused any trouble showed exactly the 
same percentage of albuminoid ammonia as the water from the foulest 
supply. Such results as these have led a good many to turn to other 
sources, in addition to chemical analysis, for information on the 
subject. 

It seems quite as necessary to know the origin and condition of 
organic matter found in water as to measure the exact quantity and 
quality of it; and for this reason, of late years, the advisability of a 
direct microscopical examination has been much advocated. The 
advantages of such an examination are obvious, and its importance 
and necessity are fast becoming recognized both by specialists and the 
public at-large. 

It should not be understood that in any way has the question of the 
determination of the purity of water passed from the chemist to the 
biologist. No one needs the information obtained by the analysis 
more than he who makes the microscopical examination. The only 
difficulty comes when one or the other method is considered as the 
absolute test for purity or pollution, and thus the chemist or biologist 
becomes the sole arbiter between safety and disease. This cause has 
often resulted in obvious failures, and hence leading authorities are 
inclined to question many of the results obtained. 

Aside from the assistance obtained from a bacteriological examina- 
tion in the determination of sewage contamination and the consequent 
presence of disease germs, the microscope is also of the greatest service 
to the chemist in explaining his analysis on other grounds. Justas the 
geological situation will often account for a large and suspicious per- 
centage of chlorin, so the growth of some microscopic organism is fre- 
quently the cause of a high figure in albuminoid ammonia or the rapid 
decrease in nitrates. There are numerous cases on record where water 
supplies have been condemned on purely chemical evidence, which 
afterwards have been proved to be perfectly pure hygienically. 

When it comes to what have been termed the ‘‘ esthetic qualities” 
of a water—the turbidity, tastes, odors, etc.—there is practically no 
way of gaining information as to the cause of these except by means of 
the microscope. As will be shown, the most of the specific odors and 
tastes in a water are due to the growth of some minute plant or animal 
within it, and until we are able to definitely point out the cause of 
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these disagreeable qualities, an analysis of the water is of little avail. 
These effects, together with those producing turbidity and color, are 
always looked upon with suspicion by the public, for there is nothing 
to which a community is so sensitive as something in its water supply 
which is repugnant to the sense of smell or sight or taste. 

The history of the microscopical study of water in connection with 
its wholesomeness is one which extends over a comparatively short 
time. While it is true that as early as 1878 a list of 61 places in the 
United States was published by the health authorities of New York 
City where water supplies were polluted by certain forms of vegetation, 
no recommendation for anticipating or preventing such contamination 
could be given, and it is only recently that any especial attention has 
been paid to this subject. Consequently, the information we possess 
along this line is limited, and we are are but little more than at the 
beginning of where we hope to be before many years have passed. 
Some progress has been made, however, in determining the specific 
cause of many of the most evident and disagreeable effects in drinking 
water, and it is this aspect of the subject which the writer desires to 
emphasize. 

FLOWERING PLANTS IN RESERVOIRS. 


The plants most apt to attract attention, which are commonly found 
in the sources of water supplies, are those usually termed weeds, and 
generally consist of eel grass (vallisneria), pickerel weed (pontederia), 
water plantains (a/¢sma), etc. Theseall havea definite stem, with roots 
and leaves, and usually produce flowers. In addition to such forms, 
there is another quite common flowering plant, known as ‘*‘ duckmeat”” 
or Lemna, which is frequently found floating in immense quantities 
upon the surface of the water. But these flowering plants, either large 
or small, are not the ones which are responsible for the odors and 
tastes in water. While they may cause trouble in a mechanical way 
because of their abundance, or, indirectly, even produce contamina- 
tion, since they furnish a resting place for obnoxious forms, still, of 
themselves, they are harmless, and produce no direct effect upon drink- 
ing water. It is conceivable, of course, that a sufficient quantity of 
such plants, if allowed to decay, might produce some unpleasant tastes 
or odor, but this is a condition which seldom takes place, and, if it does, 
it is a comparatively easy matter to remove such pollution from the 
water. 

ALG IN RESERVOIRS. 


Dismissing, then, the great amount of aquatic vegetation which can 
easily be recognized as belonging to the flowering plants, there still 
remains one group, much neglected and frequently unknown, which, 
because it has seemed to possess no economic importance, has been left 
to the botanist exclusively. These plants, the algz, too little known to 
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possess a common name, are responsible for practically all the bad — 
odors and tastes in drinking water, and, exclusive of the bacteria, are — 
about the only organisms that need to be taken into account in studying 
the biology of any water supply. >, 

The alge are a group of plants which number about one-fifth of all | 
the known eryptogams, or flowerless plants, and are almost invariably 
found in water or in very damp places. It is among these aquatic 
forms that botanists locate the ancestors of the entire vegetable king- 
dom, and from a morphological and physiological standpoint they are 
among the most interesting members of that kingdom. Here we find — 
the largest plants known in nature, at least so far as length is con- 
cerned, a Pacific coast form being unquestionably 700 to 800 feet in 
length, while others have been reported from 1,200 to 1,500 feet long. 
The alge also include the largest single-celled plants at present recog- 
nized, which often extend for several feet without a distinct cross wall 
in the tubular forms, and are as large as a golf ball in those of isodia- 
metric shape. The marine species are familiar as the brown kelps and 
wracks so common along the northern coast, as well as the smaller, 
more delicate red forms which have been so popular in the adornment 
of Christmas cards, calendars, ete. In fresh water the alge are usually 
grass-green in color, and this hue is so constant that it has given the 
name to a division of these plants—the Chlorophyces. Certain of 
these green algee are frequently observed forming a thick spongy layer 
on the surface of stagnant pools, and are popularly known as ‘‘ frog 
spawn” or ‘‘pond scum.” . 


SPIROGYRA IN CRESS BEDS. 


One of the above forms, Spirogyra (Pl. X VILL, fig. 2), is often the 
cause of considerable trouble in a mechanical way, and on account of 
its method of forming resting spores (Pl. X VII, fig. 3) is usually able 
to withstand the most unfavorable conditions to which it may be sub- 
jected in a pond or reservoir. In at least one instance this alga has 
been the cause of the loss of thousands of dollars by the damage it 
produced in smothering out the young water-cress plants in the artifi- 
cial beds constructed for the winter propagation of this vegetable. 
When the cress is cut for market, it necessarily leaves the plants in a 
weakened condition, and if the Spzrogyra gets a start it will form a 
thick, heavy mat over the surface of the water, which is sufficient to 
prevent the growth, if not entirely to kill, the cress plants. 


BLUE-GREEN ALGZ. 


It is not these easily discerned algz, however, which are usually the — 
cause of the pollution of water. While they may, like the flowering — 
plants, produce considerable damage and trouble in a mechanical way, ~ 
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‘eed it is generally the desire of the engineer to keep them out of his 
reservoir, they are probably a benefit rather than a detriment so long 
as they are in an active, healthy condition. It has been found that 
yolatile fatty acids, such as butyric and valerianic acids, together with 
glucose, leucin, tyrosin, and even urea, when properly diluted, can be 
assimilated by such plants, and no doubt a considerable number of 
organic substances which are carried into rivers and ponds by drains 
are destroyed by the larger green alge. The late Professor Petten- 
kofer, the eminent German authority in hygiene, was inclined to 
ascribe the so-called self-purification power of a stream entirely to the 
action of these plants. There are certain other alge having the same 
bright grass-green color as Spirogyra, such as Chlamydomonas (P. 
XVIII, fig. 4), which are responsible for the odors and tastes in water 
supplies, but the group of plants which is perhaps best known as pol- 
luting drinking water is the one containing the forms popularly called 
the ‘‘ blue-green alge,” or Schizophyeee. The common name denotes 
that these plants are of a blue-green color, but this is not universally 
true, for they may assume various shades of olive, yellow, and brown, 
even appearing chocolate or purplish-red at times. The blue-green 
appearance is brought about by a combination of leaf-green, or chloro- 
phyll, and another coloring matter of a nitrogenous or proteid nature 
known as phycocyanin, and this may be variously disguised by the 
presence of otber substances. 


STRUCTURE. 


Structurally, the Schizophycee are very simple indeed. Many of 
them consist of but a single cell, and multiply by merely dividing and 
giving rise to two ceils like the parent. Others are composed of a 
series or chain of cells which are held together by a gelatinous envel- 
ope, or there may be direct protoplasmic communication between the 
cells. The contents, however, vary but little with the external appear- 
ance of the forms. While the cells are filled with protoplasm and 
have the usual granules, vacuoles, etc., it is perhaps doubtful whether 
there is a true nucleus. The coloring matter, instead of being con- 
fined to definite bodies, as in the true alge, is distributed throughout 
the cell contents, or forms a sheath lining’ the wall of the cell. 


MULTIPLICATION. 


In addition to the simple method of division, certain groups of these 
plants have the power of forming thick-walled spores, and it is by 
means of these cells that they are able to tide themselves over adverse 
conditions which it would be impossible for their vegetable cells to 
withstand. Thus it is that a form which has once existed in a pond or 
stream may disappear for several years, and then suddenly make its 
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appearance, because the spores formed by the plants in the first place. ey 
having remained in the mud at the bottom, reach maturity, and the com- 
bination of temperature, nutrition, etc., is suitable for germination. — 
The conditions most favorable for the rapid increase of the blue-green 
forms are shallow, stagnant water and relatively high temperature. 
Consequently, it is during the summer months that the most trouble — 
and annoyance are experienced from these forms, particularly if the 
water becomes so shallow that the pond begins to dry up and the death 
of the organisms takes place. Then an easily recognized ‘*‘pig-pen” — 
odor is given off, and the water is rendered quite unfit for use. Ithas ~ 
been shown that ‘this effect is the result of the breaking down of highly _ 
organized compounds of sulphur and phosphorus in the presence of — 
the large amount of nitrogen which these plants contain. 


NATURAL EFFECTS ON WATER. 


In addition to what may be regarded as decomposition effects, some — 
of the blue-greens possess a natural odor and taste, due to the presence 
of an oil, which upon being liberated produces a most disagreeable 
result. When very strong, the odor has been likened to raw green 
corn or to nasturtiums, but usually it can not be likened to anything — 
so pleasant. 

The key following will serve to give some idea of the variety of 
structure within this group, and, together with Pl. XIX, may help 
in the identification of some of the most obnoxious forms. Clathro- 
cystis (fig. 1) isa good example of one of the colony producing blue- — 
greens, and is a very common pest in many reservoirs during the 
summer months. <Anabena (fig. 2) is one of the Schizophyces which 
possesses both spores and peculiar dead cells called heterocysts, and it~ 
is one of the most prolific producers of a polluting oil that is known, — 
The third blue-green illustrated, Oscillatorda (fig. 3), is characterized _ 
by having neither spores nor beter It is likewise the cause of 
a most unpleasant odor and taste during the summer. 


Key to blue-green alge. 


ScHIZOPHYCES. 
(4) Plants consisting of a single cell, occasionally united into colonies by being 
embedded in a gelatinous matrix... +.08 22st I. Coccogonese. — 


(B) Plants having always more than one cell, forming simple or branched fila- 
ments, which may or may not be inclosed in.an outer gelatinous layer or 
sheath .- joe. 2 bei. aoe ed oe eee ee ae II. Hormogonee. | 

(1) Coceogonez: : 

(1) Cells free or only slightly held together, not forming a definite col- 
ONY. «-..- a.o0e e0lk > Pelecianeaee Ce pee cin eee Chroococcus. 
(2) Cells held together in a gelatinous matrix and forming colonies of 
regular outline. 

(a) Colonies at first solid, several rows of cells thick, becoming saccate 
and perforated: <.. ..22.ese22 eee Clathrocystis. — 
(b) Colonies hollow, cells only an outer surface -.-..- Ceelospherium. 
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AES, UROGLENA- x 300, 2, SPIROGYRA- ~X 500, 3, RESTING SPORES OF SPIROGYRA-X 500, 


4, CHLAMYOONONAS SHOWING RESTING CONDITION AND REPRODUCTIVE BODIES —x 1000. 
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5, Navicuta SHOWING STRUCTURE OF DIATOM -x 500. 
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(11) Hormogoneee: 

(1) Cells generally differentiated into three kinds: (1) Vegetable cells; 
(2) spores; and, (3) heterocysts. The latter usually are of different 
color, clearer contents, and with thickenings in the walls adjoining 
the vegetative cells or spores.........---.---- (a) Heterocystez. 

(2) Cells in each filament undifferentiated. No heterocysts. 

(b) Homocystez. 

(a) Heterocystece: 

-- Filaments irregularly interwoven and contorted, inclosed in a 

ete ela AMINA CUS en ea oS ee se cee e ol Nostor. 

+ Filaments free or but slightly united. 
@ Heterocysts and spores intercalary. 

* Filaments free or united in formless mass .- Anabaena. 

** Filaments densely agglutinated in fascicles, often of 


Consigermble size =. 2 2.2... 2 ele Aphanizomenon. 
@@ Heterocysts and terminal spores contiguous. 
Cylindrospermum. 
» (b) Homocysteee: 
+ Filaments simple, with an evident sheath .....--.- Lyngbya. 
+ + Filaments simple, sheath wanting or very slight, plants possess- 
ing a characteristic movement -...-..--.------ Oscillatoria. 
DIATOMACEZ. 


Another great group of alge which of late years has proved to be 
of importance in the consideration of the biology of drinking water is 
that known as the Diatomacee (Pl. XIX, figs. 4 and 5). By some 
botanists these forms are believed to be closely related to the desmids, 
a family of the grass-green alge, which seem to resemble them in 
certain points of morphology and reproduction. On the other hand, 
there are those who maintain that the diatoms are a special class, 
being much older than the desmids, and that the points of resemblance 
are only analogous, not homologous, it therefore being impossible to 
regard them as proofs of genetic relationship. Whatever their 
affinity with other alge may be, they certainly constitute the largest 
group of any of the aquatic plants (either marine or fresh water), 
there having been more species of diatoms described than all of the 
red, brown, and green alge taken together. It is probable that a 
great many of these are not true species, but even after making full 
allowance for such duplication there still remains an enormous num- 
ber of separate and distinct forms. 3 


STRUCTURE. 


In structure a diatom is not unlike a minute glass box, for it is 
made up of two halves, one fitting tightly within the other, oad having 
its walls strongly silicified. It is this silica which makes the diato- 
maceous earth valuable for polishing powders. Of at least one article 
on the market—a tooth powder—diatom shells form a considerable part. 
Karth containing the remnants of diatoms is also used extensively in 
the manufacture of dynamite, and the living marine forms constitute 
an important part of the food of some fishes. 
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MULTIPLICATION. 


These plants have a peculiar method of vegetative multiplication 
which is unlike anything found elsewhere among the algz. ‘The two 
halves of the ‘‘ box,” which are called valves, begin to separate slightly 
from each other, and as the contents divide into two parts there is 
formed within two new halves, one fitting into the larger half of the 
original cell and the other forming a new box within the smaller half 
of the parent plant. These then separate, and thus there are formed 
two diatoms of exactly the same constructionas the mother cell, although 
one is a trifle smaller than the other. In addition to this method of 
propagating the species, there are various ways by which the plant 
forms a single large resting spore; and recently it has been discovered 
(chiefly through the work of Castracane and Murray) that it is probable 
that the whole contents of a diatom cell may break up into a number 
of small spores, each one of which develops into a new plant. 

EFFECT OF DIATOMS. 

There are only a few species which are known to give rise to serious 
trouble in water supplies, but these oecur quite frequently and in 
great quantities. Sometimes the infected water has an odor, variously 
described as resembling fish or geraniums, and the taste is disagreeable 
enough to render it quite unfit for use. This condition is often produced 
by Asterionella (Pl. XIX, fig. 4). In addition to this effect, however, 
diatoms are extremely troublesome when contained in water to be used 
for the manufacture of paper or for laundry purposes, because of 
the greenish-brown coloring matter they contain, which stains articles 
coming in contact with it. Whipple has observed that the growth of 
diatoms seems to depend upon certain definite conditions of the water— 

hat is, they do not develop when the bottom of the pond or reser- 
voir is quiet; but in spring and fall, when the rising or lowering tem- 
perature causes the water to circulate and a good supply of air and 
nitrates is obtained, the growth is most luxuriant. Thus, it is seen that 
temperature is only an indirect cause, and not one that need be taken 
into account by itself. 
SYNGENETICES. 


There is still another class of organisms to be considered, which is 
so nearly on the border line between the plant and animal kingdom 
that it has been placed first in one and then in the other. It makes no 
particular difference what its precise systematic position is, since these 
organisms are studied alike by both botanist and zoologist, and one 
probably has as good a right to claim them as the other. Botanically, 
the group is known as the Syngeneticez. While all the forms may 
produce more or less pollution, there is one member of this class, 
Uroglena, which demands especial attention, since it is probably 
responsible for more trouble in water supplies than almost any other 
organism, either plant or animal. 
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UROGLENA. 


; The form known as Uroglena is frequently found in New England, 
and has been reported as far west as Indiana. The probabilities are 
that it is widely distributed in this country, but has not yet been rec- 
ognized in many localities. In appearance Uroglena resembles a col- 
orless sphere with numerous small greenish cells embedded in its 
periphery (Pl. XVIII, fig. 1). The whole colony may become a half 
millimeter (0.02 inch) in diameter, although it is usually much smaller. 
The individual cells are each provided with a pair of cilia of unequal 
length, and it is by the vibration of these that the colony is revolved 
through the water. Each cell of the colony contains a nucleus, a red 
spot anda single greenish-color body, besides several vacuoles. In 
addition, there isa considerable number of oil globules, and it is the 
liberation of this oil which causes the fishy, oily taste and odor pro- 

duced by Uroglena. Among the other alge the contamination may fre- 
quently be brought about by decay, but in this case the trouble is always 
produced through the mechanical breaking up of the colony and the 
consequent liberation of the oil contained within the cells. Usually 
the pumping or gravity necessary to distribute the water is sufficient 
to free the oil, for the cells are very fragile. In one instance, where 
the water was used almost continuously for several days for washing 
caterpillars off the trees, a marked increase in the disagreeable odor and 
taste was the result. The exact nature of this oil is not very well 
understood. Itis believed, however, to be similar to the essential oils, 
being nonvolatile at the temperature of boiling water, and seeming to 
resemble the oils obtained from diatoms and the blue-green forms. 

MULTIPLICATION. 


No sexual method of reproduction has as yet been observed in 
Uroglena, but it has a rather peculiar method of cell division, which 
enables it to multiply rapidly. Before a cell divides, it turns in the 
periphery of the hollow gelatinous sphere, until it is in a position at 
right angles to the one usually occupied. Then at the end of the cell 
which originally pointed toward the center of the sphere there are 
formed a pair of cilia like those at the opposite pole, and a red spot 
appears. The cell then begins to be sharply constricted, and as it 
gradually divides the two halves are drawn back through an angle of 
45°, so that when the new cells are finally formed they occupy a posi- 
tion similar to the one normally held by the mother cell. When a 
colony becomes too large, it breaks up into individual cells, and these 
soon, by repeated division, grow into new spheres. In addition to 
this way of multiplying, resting spores are formed, which enable the 
organism to survive conditions which would otherwise exterminate it. 
In this country Uroglena seems to thrive best in cold temperatures, it 
usually occurring in greatest numbers when the water is frozen over. 
Just the reverse 1s true in Europe, where it is most abundant during 
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July and August, and disappears entirely at the approach of cold — 
weather. Fora number of reasons it seems probable that the Euro- — 
pean form is quite a different species from the one which causes so — 
much trouble in America. 


SYNDRA AND "SYNCRYPTA. 


There are others of the Syngeneticeze which contaminate water, 
although not to the extent that Yroglena does. Synura and Syncrypta 
are both known to have a bad effect, Synwra being responsible for the 
‘*ripe cucumber” odor which was formerly thought to be caused by 
fresh-water sponges. It is probable that these two forms are really 
the same thing, and Dr. Kirchner, in a note to Hansgirg, has said that 
he united the two under Synwra, as he did not consider that a true 
generic difference existed between them. The somewhat uncertain 
Uvella should perhaps be mentioned here. This form, which greatly 
resembles Synura, has been reported as being one to be most dreaded, 
causing an exceedingly disagreeable taste that is almost acid. 
Whether this organism really has this effect has been questioned, but 
it ought to be watched for and further investigations made. 

While there yet remains a considerable number of water-polluting 
plants which might be described, those already discussed represent all 
the groups of alge likely to produce contamination, and the presence 
of the actual forms figured on Pls. XVIII and XIX would suffice to 
create a disagreeable water supply from one year’s end to another. 
The aquatic plants often follow each other in rapid succession, and 
they have their seasons for aovpearance and disappearance much the 
same as do flowering plants. 


PREVENTIVES OF POLLUTION BY ALGZ. 


COVERING RESERVOIRS. 


Up to the present time only the most general methods have been 
resorted to to prevent the growth of these alge in water supplies. 
Since most of them require light for their development, it has been 
accepted as a law that all reservoirs containing ground or filtered 
water should be covered. Waters of this character are filled with 
nutrient salts favorable to the growth of polluting forms, and only 
require the proper amount of sunlight and air to produce alge in 
great quantities. It can not be too strongly emphasized that water is 
often more subject to algal pollution after its filtration than before, 
and that unless some provision can be made for excluding the light 
from the storage reservoir such contamination is very likely to take 
place. However, the expense and inconvenience of constructing a 
permanent cover for most reservoirs is almost prohibitive, and there 
are very few water companies in this country which have made an 
effort to exclude alow by this means. 


rd 
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ORGANIC MATTER. 


Another precaution which is almost universally practiced is in 
endeayoring to keep the source of supply and the reservoir as free 
from organic matter as possible. Frequent inspections of the water- 
shed are also made to discover any contaminating source, and by this 
means the complete pollution of the entire supply may sometimes be 
prevented. Just how far the removal of earth containing organic 
matter is justifiable in the construction of a reservoir is not yet settled. 
One water board in this country has thought it worth while to spend 
$4,000,000 for this purpose alone; but whether the water in this 
immense reservoir will continue permanently free from alge remains 
to be seen. There can be no doubt, however, that anything calculated 
to prevent the stored water from becoming richer in organic matter 
of one kind or another is a step in the right direction, and will prob- 
ably have as much to do with the prevention of pollution as any other 
one precaution. 

. ABRATION. 


Still a third method of preventing contamination by alge and one 
that has been much used in former years is that of pumping air into 
the water or aérating it by means of fountains or some sort of spray- 
ing apparatus. This process is of some value in removing any foul 
gases which may be in solution, and it thus may have a beneficial 
effect on the taste and odor of the water, but it is quite certain that 
its effect upon alge has been much overestimated. As a matter of 
fact, some of the unicellular forms are able to multiply themselves 
very much faster with a plentiful supply of air than would be possible 
without it, and very often the use of aération methods in a reservoir 
may do more harm than good. 


NEW METHODS. 


Within the last year the Department of Agriculture has inaugurated 
some experiments which promise to furnish still another means of 
combating pollution in water caused by alge. The method as devised 
in the laboratory of Plant Physiology has already proved to be emi- 
nently practicable and successful in exterminating the Spcrogyra pest 
in the water-cress beds previously referred to. Since the presence of 
the water cress in the water somewhat complicates the situation and 
makes it more diflicult, if anything, to keep out algal pollutions, it is 
hoped that within a very short time it will be possible to apply similar 
methods in water supplies, and thus successfully prevent the growth 
of any of the contaminating algw in reservoirs. The work is still, 
however, in an experimental stage. When something definite is 
accomplished the results will be made public. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The importance and necessity of some method of extermination can 
not be overestimated. There is nothing which so arouses the fear 
and indignation of the public as a suspicious odor or taste in their 
drinking water. Bacteria may be tolerated indefinitely, for it is only 
after there has been an alarming increase in the death rate that any 
evidence of their presence is made manifest to the consumer. With 
the algw, however, a very few days are sufficient in which to make 
themselves known, and the resulting odors and tastes are so suggestive 
of dead and dying things that the average individual who drinks the 
water is easily convinced that he is poisoned. A particularly lurid 
newspaper account of the trouble, with pictures of ‘‘the animals,” is 
all that.is necessary to complete the panic. As a matter of fact, none 
of the products of these alge is known to be especially deleterious to 
health. The real amount of organic matter contained in a glass of 
water rendered unfit for drinking by the algal oil is almost infinitesi- 
mal, and unless the plant possessed an actual poison it would be hard 
to see how it could have any bad effect. Cases are on record where 
cattle have been supposed to be poisoned by drinking water contami- 
nated by blue greens, but there seems to be reason for doubting the 
accuracy of these observations. Polluted waters of this kind may 
ageravate certain diseases of children and probably cause trouble in 
some intestinal disorders, but, so far as we know at present, none of 
the alge is poisonous. When we remember, however, that the dis- 
agreeable odor and taste are such as to render the water practically as 
unfit for domestic use as if it were poisoned, the fact that it 1s not is 
but small comfort. 

Thus, although there is not now known any positive remedy for the 
disagreeable effects produced by algee in water, it is certain that there 
is much more interest aroused along this line than ever before, and we 
should expect rapid advances in the future. Since water is so neces- 
sary, it seems incredible that we should neglect any means that would 
help to keep it pure. The time has certainly come when those in 
authority can no longer afford to neglect the warnings and advice of 
chemists, bacteriologists, and biologists in regard to the management 
of the water supplies of this country. Water boards and boards of 
health are, many of them, doing their utmost, and laboratories are 
rapidly being established which are giving exclusive attention to 
problems concerning pure and wholesome water. Already the infor- 
mation furnished by them is being put to a most practical use, and it 
does not seem too much to hope that in the near future we may be 
able to dispose of these contaminators of water as readily as of other 
nuisances which have been abated when science sought the cause and 
found the cure. 


WET AND DRY SEASONS IN CALIFORNIA. 


By AtexanpErR G. McApip, 


Professor of Meteorology, United States Weather Bureau, San Francisco, Cal. 
INTRODUCTION. 


In no portion of the habitable globe, perhaps, are the seasonal 
conditions more closely watched and appreciated than in California. 
In no section of the United States are the results of departure from 
normal condition of rainfall more pronounced. Nature writes in 
letters large the history of each year’s rainfall. Given rain within the 
seasonal limits, well distributed in frequency and intensity, and a 
good year is naturally anticipated. Conversely, deficient rainfall or 
heavy rain not well distributed results in poor harvests. It must be 
remembered that the rainy season of the Pacific coast is not at all 
similar to the rainy seasons of the Atlantic coast or of other portions 
of the United States. From the middle of May until the middle of 
November comparatively little rain falls, and few atmospheric disturb- 
ances pass eastward over the central and southern portions of the 
Pacific coast from May until November. Our charts of pressure dis- 
tribution show that during this period an area of permanent high 
pressure overlies the North Pacific Ocean, resulting in an air circulation 
unfavorable for rain-bearing winds on the Pacific coast. On the other 
hand, during the so-called winter months an area of permanent low 
pressure overlies the North Paciiic, resulting in an air circulation such 


_ that southeast, south, and southwest winds prevail. During this period 


numerous atmospheric disturbances are experienced in the North 
Pacific Ocean, and these, in their eastern passage, cross the coast at 
any latitude from Sitka to San Francisco, the larger number passing 
inland north of the forty-fifth parallel. On the coast of California, 
then, little rain is expected during May, June, July, August, and 
September. ‘The rain for the year falls practically in the months of 
November, December, January, February, and March. Showers in 
April and the early part of May bring the growing crops to fruition. 
When, therefore, little rain falls during December, January, or Feb- 
ruary the outlook is poor for the crops in California. Besides agri- 
culture, many other industries of the State are dependent on the supply 
of water. If it were possible to forecast the character of the rainy 
season, whether the rainfall would be excessive, normal, or deficient, 


~& great service would be rendered to the firmer the stock raiser, the 
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engineer, and the merchant. As an illustration of the relation between 
harvests and rainfall, Mr. Horace Davis stated that— 


the year 1880 beat the record with a yield of 32,537,360 centals [of wheat], or 1,626,868 
tons. * * * This abundant harvest was due largely to the spring rains, unusually 
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Fia, 4.—Seasonal rainfall at San Francisco, Cal., 1849-1902. \ 
copious that year. The lightest yields of the decade (1880-1890) were in 1885, 1887, 
1888, each after a light rainfall. The crop of 1885, the smallest of all, was 761,739 @& 
tons. 4 


Mr. W. F. Fraser, in an article upon ‘‘ Rainfall and wheat in Cali- | 
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fornia,”? gives diagrams showing the annual production of wheat for 


¢California Breadstuffs, p. 531. » Overland Magazine, June, 1899. 


Yearbook U, S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1902. PLATE XX, 


RELIEF MAP 


OF 


CALIFORNIA 


SCALE OF MILES, 


RELIEF MAP OF CALIFORNIA. 


[In this map the prominent topographic features of the State are shown—the Sierra Nevada on 
the eastern border, the Coast Range on the west, and the Great Valley lying between. The 
map also shows that the western slope of the Sierra Nevada is cut into numerous valle 
canyons, through which flow the tributaries of the principal rivers of ¢ /alifornia. } 
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thirty years and the rainfall records (January to April) at Sacramento; 
and states that the curve of production closely agrees with the curve 
of spring rainfall, except during three seasons, for which various 
explanations are given. 
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Fic. 6.—Seasonal rainfall at San Francisco, Cal., 1849-1902 (normal 23 inches). 
| SEASONAL RAINFALL AT SAN FRANCISCO. 


e Ina State as large as California, of which a relief map is given in 
Pl. XX, it is of course a difficult matter to determine an average rain- 
fall; but in general it may be stated that when heavy and frequent 
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rains have prevailed in the central portion of the State the season ] hi . 
been of a similar character to the north and to the south. Rainfa 
records covering a period of fifty years or more are available for San 
Francisco, San Diego, and Sacramento. The writer has charted the 
seasonal rainfall both in intensity and frequency at San Francisco for — 
the past fifty-three seasons. (See fig. 4.) The season of 1889-1890 in — 
both respects was an abnormally wet one; the seasons of 1862-1863 
and 1863-1864 were abnormally dry. Another abnormally dry season 
was that of 1897-1898, and indeed the period from 1897 to 1899 was 
unusually dry. The seasonal rainfall frequency at San Francisco 
averages 71 days. The seasonal rainfall intensity is 23 inches. (See 
figs. 5 and 6.) 
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Seasonal rainfall at San Franciseo, 1849-1902. 
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By reason of its elevation, the catch of the rain gauge on the roof of 
the Mills Building, San Francisco, is probably 33 per cent below the 
true catch, and the amounts recorded in the period 1892-1902 are — 
probably in error to that amount.’ 


RAINFALL DURING TWO FEBRUARYS. 


Passing from the seasonal rainfalls, it will be more to the point if © 
we compare two periods of equal jengthe for example, similar months. 
A season is almost too long a period fork detailed study, inasmuch as” 
it frequently happens that one part of the season during which the 
rainfall is excessive or deficient is offset by another portion of the 
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seagon, and thus the true conditions are masked. We are fortunate in 
being able to compare two winter months; one, February, 1899, which 
was of a very dry type; and the other, February, 1902, which was of a 
very wet type. The average precipitation as determined by the 
records of 299 stations, the records covering for the most part a period 
of twenty-five years, for the month of February, for the entire State 
of California, is 2.97 inches. The amount varies from 8 inches in the 
northern part of the State to less than 2 inches in the southern; and 
from 4 inches at sea level on the middle west coast to over 7 inches 
at Summit on the east, at an elevation of over 7,000 feet. 

During the dry month the average rainfall for the State was 0.45 
of an inch, or an average deficiency of 2.52 inches, equivalent to a 
deficiency of 28,400 million tons of water. During the wet month 
there was an excess of 6.17 inches, or about 69,700 million tons of 
water over and above the amount which would fall in a normal Feb- 
_ruary, approximately 33,600 million tons of water. Between the two 
| extremes of very dry and very wet Februarys there is a difference of 
approximately 100,000 million tons of water. 
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RAINFALL AT DIFFERENT LOCALITIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


. | A comparison of the amounts of water at individual localities during 
these months is of even more significance, for 1t must be ER Lee 
\that while the spring rains are of importance in maturing the crops, 
‘the bulk of the water supply must fall before the end of F ebruary to 
insure proper germination and early growth. These figures, given in 

ithe table following, are also of interest to engineers engaged in the 

construction of reservoirs, as indicating the amounts of water in very 
wet and very dry winter months: 


J 
| Rainfall at various Weather Bureau stations in California for February, 1899 and 1902. 
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: Elevation February, 1899 | February, 1902 
of rain (dry). / (wet). 
Station. gauge 


above Water Rainy Water | Rainy 
sea level. | per acre.| days. |peracre.| days. 


Feet. Tons. Number. Tons. Number. 

BN eRe. vile nin cos oe an 1, 360 19 2 1, 437 16 
Bakersfield ...............- 404 17 a 146 6 
oY AS a er 5,531 209 6 283 6 
I as 8 ae Re ide Lam 8, 24 15 2 254 6 
momen Creek... ced en 470 70 4 2,877 18 
Se ee Ya ee ee 64 568 16 2, 202 24 
ee RSI Se Me 5-2 293 2 1 275 14 
Independence............. 3, 907 0 0 191 3 
RNS We ee ca canw'ent 5, 000 304 5 3, 785 23 
Lick Observatory.......... 4, 209 85 8 1, 064 23 
Eos Angeles ............... 293 5 3 378 7 
Mount Tamalpais ......... 2,375 31 4 1, 438 23 
ee 307 1 1 1, 374 23 
Sacramento ...2........... 71 5 1 736 19 
OT 93 34 3 178 8 
all PraNGISCO ............. 155 11 2 821 19 
ae re 201 31 2 993 g fa 
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The following tables show the daily precipitation at San Francisco 
during the winter months from 1849 to 1902. In the total columns, 
heavy-faced type indicates wet months; italic type, dry months. 


Daily precipitation, in inches, for San Francisco during December, from 1849 to 1901. 
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WINTER RAINFALL CONDITIONS AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
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— Duily precipitation, in inches, for San Francisco during December, from 1849 to 
1901—Continued. 
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Daily precipitation, in inches, for San Francisco during January, from 1850 to 1902, 
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Daily precipitation, in inches, for San Francisco atid January, from 1850 to 
1902 


[T.=trace.] 
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Daily precipitation, in inches, for San Francisco during February, from 1850 to 1902. 
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Daily precipitation, in inches, for San Francisco during February, from 1850 to 
1902—Continued. 
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necessarily dominates the season, inasmuch as there are instances: 
where wet Decembers have been followed by moderate rainfall, and 
conversely, Decembers with little rainfall have been followed by 
wet seasons. Asa rule, heavy rainfalls in December are followed by — 
heavy rainfalls in January and February. When, however, we study - 
the distribution through a number of years, it becomes evident that — 
there is a well-marked relation between pressure, wind direction, and — 
rainfall. S > 

Grouping the Januarys into abnormally wet, wet, average, dry, and — 
abnormally dry, we have the following: ) 


January moisture conditions, by years, in California. 


my ah Wet. Average. Dry. mally dry. 
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it is therefore possible to compare the pressure charts of sixteen © 
abnormally wet and abnormally dry Januarys. 
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During wet years the Continental “high” is considerably weakened 


and lies rather to the east of the Rocky Mountains, while the North 


) 
| 
| 
a¢ 
| 
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Fie. 7.—Pressure distribution and prevailing winds during a wet January (1896). 
a 


Pacific “‘low” extends well in on the coast overlying western Wash- 
ington, western Oregon, and western California. A good illustration 
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is that of January, 1896 (fig. 7), and the same distribution is found 
in all wet Januarys. During dry years the Continental ‘‘high” is 


Fic. 8.—Pressure distribution and prevailing winds during a dry January (1891). 


well over the Northwest, and the North Pacific ‘‘low” does not appear 
within the United States. An excellent illustration of this is January, 
1891 (fig. 8). 
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herhin, grouping the Februarys into abnormally wet, wet, average, 
ry, and abnormally dry, we have: 


February moisture conditions, by years, in California. 
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A somewhat similar relation of pressure to rainfall is found to exist. 
The conditions during a wet month are shown on the chart for Feb- 
ruary, 1902, and for a dry February on the chart for 1899 (figs. 9 
and 10). It is evident that when the Continental ‘‘ high” lies well to 
the northwest the month is a dry one, and, conversely, when the North 
Pacific ‘‘low” overlies the northwestern portion of the country the 
month is a wet one. If there were any way, then, by which we could 
forecast the permanent pressure areas we could forecast the air cir- 
culation—whether northerly, accompanied with dry weather on the 
California coast, or southerly and accompanied with wet weather. 
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* . e ~~ 
Southerly winds of great frequency, high velocity, and extended 
section mean large quantities of moisture carried over the State. 


Fig. 9.—Pressure distribution and prevailing winds during a wet February (1902). 


exact factors determining condensation and precipitation are not defi- — 
nitely known; but the angles of inclination of the mountain systems 


~~ 
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jn California to the rain-bearing winds are such that a general uplift- 
"ing of the air strata must occur, and this would favor precipitation. 


=, 


Fic. 10.—Pressure distribution and prevailing winds during a dry February (189). 
> > - . \ 


Conversely, winds from the north can bring but little moisture, and 
even that little is not likely to reach very far west of the crest of the 
Sierras. 
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CONCLUSION. 


California offers exceptionally good opportunities for studies of sea- 
sonal variations and climatic abnormalities. While there is not, as in- 
the case of Greece, a classical literature to which one may appeal, as 
Professor Aeginitis has done, for a comparison of present climatic con- 
ditions with those of twenty centuries ago, there is in California a — 
growth of Sequoia which in all probability extends over a period coy- 
ering thousands of years. In the rings of annual growth we have to 
some degree a summed-up history of the seasons. Unfortunately, the 
tree is not a willing witness, and it is not an easy matter to compare 
the rings of growth with the seasonal rainfall and determine a definite 
relation between the two; but this much at least seems probable, that 
there has been no material change in the climate of California during ~ 
the past three thousand years. 

Coming down to the period of recorded history, it is not difficult to 
identify the climate in the vicinity of San Francisco, as noted near the 
end of the sixteenth century, with that of to-day. Sir Francis Drake 
landed on this coast in 1579 and remained for a month and a week on ~ 
the beach about 35 miles northwest of the city. The description of the 
winds, the fogs, and the temperature during the period has been care- — 
fully studied in connection with the Weather Bureau records for a 
number of years for the same period, from June 17 to July 24, made 
within a mile of the spot on which Drake is supposed to have landed. 
The similarity of the records is too close to be accidental. 

The records of the past fifty-three years speak for themselves. 
There does not appear to be any evidence of a permanent change in 
climate. Wet and dry seasons come and go with little regularity. A 
deficiency in rainfall seldom extends over two seasons, and the same 
is true of excessive rainfall. 
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AUDUBON SOCIETIES IN RELATION TO THE FARMER, 


By Henry O.pys, 
Assistant Biologist, Biological Survey. 


Audubon societies are organized for the preservation of native 
birds. They aim to prevent all wanton and reckless decrease of bird 
life, whether by indiscriminate or excessive shooting of birds for use 
as food or for the sake of the plumage, by useless or immoderate egg 
collecting, or by too much trapping for caging; and also to develop an 
appreciation of the living birds from an esthetic standpoint. As in 
the case of all movements of this kind, individual instances of exces- 
sive zeal coupled with ill-balanced judgment may be noted here and 
there, but the object sought to be accomplished is both worthy and 
necessary, and should receive the support and cooperation of all 
rational and thoughtful people, particularly farmers, who are, in some 
respects, the chief beneficiaries of the societies’ efforts. 

Wanton destruction of natural resources is always inexcusable. 
The vicious habit of extravagance thus engendered is certain to be 
harmful, at least in its incidental effects, and to cause economic losses 
that sooner or later must be deplored. It is highly desirable, also, to 
avoid as far as possible the destruction or reduction of the raw mate- 

‘rial, so to speak, from which is derived that growing knowledge of the 
character and properties of natural objects and forces that is the basis 
of all practical progress. _ 


VALUE OF BIRDS. 


But apart from general reasons against excessive destruction of 


bird life, it is desirable that such destruction be checked because of the 


distinctive value of birds to the nation. It is seldom that a proper 
estimate is placed on the importance of the large, edible birds that are 
usually known as game birds. They are generally regarded as chiefly 
useful in that their pursuit and capture furnish a healthful and 
fascinating sport, and add a little variety to the accustomed fare. 
But they have a far more notable function than this. With proper 
restraint and the adoption of systematic measures to maintain the 
supply, such as are in vogue in some sections of the country, the 
United States might easily have a stock of game birds so abundant as 
to furnish a cheap and readily attainable food supply worth many 
millions of dollars annually. By preventing all immoderate, unnec- 


essary, and unseasonable killing, and by carefully protecting nests, 
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eggs, and young, the people of this country could add materially to” 
local and National assets. Some of the game birds, too, such as the 
quail and wild turkey, are very useful destroyers of insects, and are 
thus doubly valuable. Dr. Sylvester D. Judd, of the Biological Sur-_ 
vey, states of the quail that ‘‘as an enemy of insect pests and a 
destroyer of weed seed it has few equals on the farm.” 

The value of birds as a class to the agriculturist is no longer a mat- 
ter of speculation, but has reached the point of satisfactory demon- — 
stration. Various investigations, particularly those conducted by the © 
Biological Survey, have placed beyond question the importance of the — 
service rendered by.birds in keeping down the floods of insects and 
weeds that assail crops. Without the aid of these natural guardians 


of garden and orchard the difficulties of successful agriculture would 
be greatly augmented, if, indeed, they would not become insurmount- 


able. A number of species, it is true, are of little, if any, use to 
the farmer, and a very few are positively injurious to his interests. 


But protection is not usually accorded to those species that work 


injury; and while the preservation of such as are neutral in relation to 
agriculture is not as important to the farmer as the preservation of 
those that are instrumental in increasing his profits, yet it is of indi- 
rect benefit to him in that the existence and abundance of the less 
useful birds tend to divert attack from the rest. 

Birds also have an esthetic value that should receive due weight in 
considering the desirability of their preservation. The inspiration 
they have offered to poets of all ages and the enjoyment their pres- 
ence brings to millions who lack capacity or desire to give expression 
to their pleasurable emotions or sensations have a definite place among 
nature’s contributions to man’s happiness. And many who have no 
positive appreciation of esthetic enjoyment would become conscious — 
of the loss were such enjoyment withdrawn; just as they would miss_ 
the sunshine were the skies to become perennially overcast. A spring — 
ushered in silently and without the stir of active life and bright plum- — 
age in tree and field would be so altered in character that the change 
would be perceptible to the dullest, most indifferent natures. In this 
way all birds have value, just as all verdure has its charm, though it 
may be necessary to remove certain plants that are poisonous or inter- 
fere with thrifty husbandry. 

Thus, as food, as preservers of crops, and as legitimate stimuli to 
the finer deals birds fill a place that is of distinct and definite ben- — 
efit to man. Their extinction would be an irreparable loss. 


DANGER. OF EXTINCTION OF BIRDS. 


The fundamental reason for the need of active measures protecting — 
our native birds is based on the rapid settlement of the United States, 


¢ Bulletin No. 17, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., p. 85, 1902. 
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with the accompanying increase and dispersion of population. One 
hundred years ago the five or six million people that inhabited this 
country occupied scattered settlements in the East. To the westward 
stretched an immense unbroken wilderness with resources so vast as 
to appear inexhaustible. This great tract seemed a reservoir of limit- 
less supplies, and the only problem that presented itself was how 
to tap it most conveniently. Animal life was abundant and apparently 
fully able to replenish itself. No inroads could be made by the iso- 
lated and unorganized attacks it might sustain that would cause any 
but the most transitory diminution. During the first half of the fol- 


lowing century little occurred to disturb the idea of the inexhausti- 


bility of nature’s bounty. The great West was yet beyond all power 
of reduction to definite limits, and even in the well-settled East no 
marked indications of exhaustion were manifest. 

But what a change bas been wrought by the enormous influences of 
the past fifty years! The bison, whose countless herds dotted the vast 
prairies, reduced to a few hundred head, carefully guarded to prevent 
absolute extinction of the species; the passenger pigeon, whose passing 
clouds darkened the sun for hours at a time, now rarely seen and 
practically confined to two or three States near the Great Lakes, where 
a few small and scattered flocks replace those that formerly numbered 
myriads; the antelope and the prairie chicken passing away; the elk 
in serious danger; and various other mammals and birds, such as the 
moose, caribou, mountain sheep, mountain goat, otter, beaver, ducks 
and geese, wild turkey, and ruffed grouse, making rapid progress in 
many localities from abundance to extinction. This has been largely 
due to the individual work of hunters and sportsmen, but in recent 
years a new and far more powerful agent has arisen. At the present 
time a species, no matter how numerous, is at the mercy of the highly 
organized industrial and commercial system that has superseded the 
individualistic system of a few decades ago. The wants of the masses 


are supplied, not by their own individual and necessarily scattered 


and desultory exertions, but by systematic, specialized, and efficient 
means. ‘The people, greatly increased in number, have been brought 
into closer touch with each other, and, in consequence, their tastes 
have become more uniform. Fashion decrees that aigrettes shall 
be worn, and in a few years the immense heronries of Florida are 
exterminated, while the devastating scourge of the plume hunter 
passes down the coast of Mexico and on into South America as far as 
the doomed birds are to be found. Where once were acres of snowy 
plumage, a rare glimpse of a few birds is all that is left. Again, 
beneath the inexorable mandate of fashion, the tern, or sea swallow, in 
a few years, is swept from the Atlantic coast; a few isolated, carefully 
protected colonies the only remnant of what was once one of the most 


@vundant birds of the Eastern seashore. Again, fashion decides that 
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the wing of the ptarmigan will make an attractive hat decoration, and 
so thoroughly is its whim gratified that a single shipment from Arch- 
angel, Russia, consists of 10 tons of wings.“ No spot is so remote 
or difficult of access that the purveyors of fashion will not penetrate — 
it in executing these despotic decrees. Whatever species is selected 
to be ‘‘worn” is. doomed to practical extinction; for wild birds are — 
not like poultry and beef, the supply of which can be regulated. As 
soon as one species boone: extinct, or nearly so, another is marked | 
for destruction. 

Other agencies also are at work depleting the ranks of the birds. — 
The trolley is rapidly changing rural to suburban life. While there 
is a marked tide of humanity from the country to the city, at the same 
time the city is extending tentacles in every direction far into the out- 
lying districts. Asa result of this changed condition many small boys, _ 
who are embryo sportsmen and ardent egg collectors, and many cats, — 
most destructive enemies of small birds, are carried readily to hitherto — 
inaccessible districts. 

Egg collecting, which is not confined to boys, 1s a source of great 
destruction of bird life. Periodicals devoted to oology show how 
extensive is the practice. An idea of the recklessness with which — 
nests are broken up to satisfy this fad is conveyed by an instance _ 
quoted by W. T. Hornaday from the Oologist. A collection of sets of 
warblers’ eggs was advertised in that journal, which comprised 51 spe-_ 
cies and 1,274 sets, with a total of 5,483 eggs.? This, it must be — 
remembered, was the result of the zeal of one collector alone, and rep- — 
resented only a part of his entire collection. In some of the instances — 
of nest robbing, it is probable that other eggs are laid to replace those 
removed and no decrease in bird life is caused; but in innumerable 
cases this ‘is prevented and a very serious loss to our avifauna results. 

Some degree of destruction of small birds is due to the habit of kill- 
ing and eating them, which has been brought to this country by certain 
of our-European immigrants. This practice is notably prevalent in ~ 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and various 
Southern States. In the fall and winter the markets of New Orleans 
are stocked with thousands of song birds which have been shot for the — 
table. This isa source of loss that unless checked is sure to grow 
as the game birds become less. Already robins, meadowlarks, turtle 
doves, blackbirds, flickers, and even reedbirds (bobolinks) are on the 
game lists of some States, and where other song or insectivorous birds 
are not protected, or where public sentiment does not sustain nominal 


a‘‘\ Russian province of the North,’’ by Alexander Platonovich Engelhardt, 
governor of the province of Archangel, Philadelphia, 1899. The government's F 
record. shows a slaughter of nearly 2,000,000 grouse in four years, 1894-1897, in the 
one province of Archangel. 

b“*The destruction of our birds and mammals,’’ extracted from the Second pee 
report of the New York Zoological Society, p. 16, New York, March 15, 1898. 
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protection, it would easily be possible for the growing decrease in 
what are generally recognized as game birds to cause a serious inroad 
upon the smaller birds to supply the deficiency. 

Through these various instrumentalities the birds of the United States 
would soon go the way of the buffalo and passenger pigeon were there 
no active interest manifested in their preservation. For it must be 
remembered that there is no stopping place in the work of destruction, 
but that on the contrary it is constantly increasing in effectiveness as 
civilization embraces more people, covers more territory, produces 
greater unification, and brings a higher degree of mastery over nature; 
moreover, the rarer the object of demand, the keener its pursuit. It 
is important, therefore, that Audubon societies should continue their 
work of bird protection and that they should be supported in this 
work. And the question of just what these associations are and how 
they are accomplishing their chosen task is one of more than passing 
concern to all who are mindful of the best interests of their country. 


ACCOUNT OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES. 


The first National movement in favor of protection of the nongame 
birds of the United States was originated in February, 1886, by Dr. 
George Bird Grinnell, editor of Forest and Stream. An association 
called ‘‘The Audubon Society ” was formed on the 13th of that month 
with headquarters in New York City, but with local secretaries and 
members scattered throughout the country. Its purpose was ‘‘ the 
protection of American birds, not used for food, from destruction for 

mercantile purposes,” and: it was called into existence by the sudden 
: onslaught made on American birds to supply the demands of the mil- 
_limery trade of America and Europe. Its growth was rapid: in three 
years it had attained a membership of nearly 50,000, drawn from every 
State and Territory of the United States except @recaa: Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Arizona; and from Canada, Mexico, Bermuda, he West 
| Indies, England, Rrance: Germany, ae tee clnid Turkey, nate. and 
Japan. It was represented in the periodical acid by a saiiiaxiion 
| called The Audubon Magazine, issued monthly by the Forest and 
| Stream Publishing Company. In 1889 the publication of this maga- 
| zine was discontinued because of lack of support; and as the society 
/ seemed to have accomplished the object for which it was established 
| the movement died out. 
A A subsequent revival of the demand for birds for millinery pur- 
poses led toa reawakening of sentiment on the subject, and in January, 
1896, a State Audubon Society was organized in Massachusetts. In 
| Getober of the same year a similar society was established in Pennsyl- 
-vania. The following year, 1897, brought the organization of State 
Audubon societies in New York, Illinois, New Hamipahir e, Wisconsin, 
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| District of Columbia, New Jersey, Iowa (the Schaller Audubon 

2. Minnesota, West Virginia (as a branch of the Pennsylvania 
society), and Rhode island. Four more societies were established in 
1898; five in 1899; four in 1900; four in 1901; and five in 1902. All 
of the States east of the Mississippi are now feeneecated except Mich- 

igan, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, and nine of the twenty- 
three States and Territories west of the Mississippi. (See fig. 11.) The 
total membership is about 65,000. The committee on bird protection 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union has worked in cooperation with 
both these movements and connected them, as by a slender thread. 
This committee and the various State associations are all independent 
organizations, but are brought into close touch with each other through 
Bird Lore, a bimonthly magazine established in February, 1899, to 
serve as the organ of the Audubon societies. <A still closer under- 
standing has been brought about by the creation, in 1901, of a National 
committee in which each society is invited to be represented. 


METHODS OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES. 


The yarious lines of activity exhibited by Audubon socicties divide 
themselves naturally into two categories: (1) Awakening of public 
sentiment, and (2) securing adequate legislation and enforcement of 
the same. 


AWAKENING OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


The attainment of the first and most important of these lines of 
action, the awakening of favorable public sentiment regarding bird 
protection, is sought by means of branch societies or local secretaries, 
libraries of bird literature, lectures, exhibits of hats with other decora- 
tions than wild-bird SE work in the schools, distribution of lit- 
erature, calendars, and bird charts, and spring outings for observation 
of birds. Each of these methods will receive a brief consideration. 

BRANCH SOCIETIES OR LOCAL SECRETARIES.—At least 16 of the State 
societies have extended the influence of their organizations throughout 
their respective States by establishing subsocieties or appointing local 
secretaries at widely scattered points, thus securing little centers of 
interest from which to spread the principles of bird protection. These 
auxiliary societies are sometimes organized among school children, as 
in Wisconsin, which has 787 such local branches, with a membership 
of 21,108; and sometimes wholly or partly among adults, as in Minne- 
— sota, hich has about 60, in addition to many peo organizations and 
childr en’s bird clubs. 


_ Liraries.—In this class of bird-protective work two methods have 
been followed: (1) Sections devoted to bird literature have been estab- 
lished and maintained in some public library by means of Audubon 
‘80 iety influence and contributions, and (2) traveling libraries have 
been instituted. The first of these uethoas is par Sete useful in 
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large cities where classes in bird study have been formed among the 
school-teachers. The second, which consists of sending a small col- 
lection of books relating to birds from point to point throughout the 
State, to remain at each place a stated time, is an excellent means of 
arousing in rural districts interest in birds and their protection. At 
least ten States have such libraries circulating within their borders; 
and two of these, Connecticut and Pennsylvania, keep eighteen ae 

twelve libraries, respectively, in circulation. 


Lrcrures.—Lectures, like libraries, may be divided into two cate- — 
gories. Hither lecturers are secured to deliver addresses before the 
society and its friends, or lectures are prepared, with typewritten 
manuscript and numerous lantern slides, and sent out to different — 
rural points, to be read by some local resident. More than a dozen of — 
these traveling lectures have been prepared and are in frequent use. 3 
Connecticut has three and Massachusetts two in constant readiness to 
meet the numerous demands for them. 


MILLINERY EXHIBITS.—Millinery exhibits, or ‘‘hat shows” as they 
are often called, are arranged by Audubon societies conjointly with 
local milliners. Hats are submitted by various dealers, each trimmed — 
without using anything objectionable to the principles of the society. 
To this display the public is invited, the object, of course, being to — 
show how attractive hats and bonnets can be made without involving © 
the destruction of bird life. Ostrich plumes and the feathers of barn- — 
yard fowls are the only plumage permitted in these displays. Toone, 
however, who is not familiar with modern methods of treating the — 
feathers of common barnyard fowls such exhibits are a revelation. — 
Five or six States have held these displays at intervals and with excel- — 
lent results. After one in Philadelphia several of the leading milliners — 
established ‘‘ Audubon departments” in their shops. a 


ScHooL worK.—Great attention is paid by Audubon societies to — 
work in the schools. Not only are small boys very destructive of 
birds and their eggs, but the boy and the girl represent the future 
man and woman, and with a well-established acquaintance with birds — 
acquired in youth, there is not apt to be thoughtless destruction of 
bird life at maturity. Numerous means are employed to arouse the ~ 
children’s interest in the study and observation of birds. Lectures 
and libraries play their part here as elsewhere. Bird charts are pre- 
pared and furnished to the schools by means of which pupils can ~ 
identify the wild birds observed (see Pl. XX1). ~Prizes are offered for _ 
the best compositions or essays on birds. Outings are arranged for ~ 
the scholars, which are devoted to observation of the birds. When it — 
is possible the study of birds is added to the curriculum; but this is 
not often expedient. In many States a ‘‘bird day” is established, © 
either by law or by arrangement with teachers. ‘This consists in 
setting aside one day each year to be devoted to birds. Sometimes a 
“bird day” is held in combination with ‘‘arbor day,” when birds 
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BIRD CHART ISSUED. BY THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SocIiETY. 


. Red-headed Woodpecker. 
Pheebe. 


. Bronzed Grackle. 
. White-bellied Nuthatch. 


Whip- poor-will. 
Warbling Vireo. 
Least Flycatcher. 


. Wood Pewee. 
. Maryland Yellow-throat. 


[Greatly reduced. ] 


. Ovenbird. 
. Yellow-throated Vireo. 
. Black-throated Green War- 


bler. 


. Cardinal. 

. Redstart. 

. Chestnut-sided Warbler. 
. Meadowlark. 

. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


. Pine Warbler. 
. Cowbird. 


20. Brown Thrasher. 


. Towhee. 

22. Tree Swallow. 

. Yellow-billed Cuck6o. 
24. Indigo Bunting. 

. Wilson’s Thrush. 

. Vesper Sparrow. 
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share attention with trees. Clubs, societies, and orders are established 
among the children, and pins and badges are distributed. In these 
and many other ways the various societies seek to excite the interes! 
_ of the children in the wild birds and their preservation. 

The main object of this work is, of course, the beneficial effect upon 
the children, but it may have value of another kind. A great deal is 
yet to be learned of the habits of birds. Many details are wanting 
concerning their movements while nesting, the period of incubation, 
the time the young are in the nest, the frequency of feeding, and other 
characteristic habits, and much light can be thrown on these subjects 
by children trained to observe carefully and accurately. And this 

fact may be used effectively in furthering school work. Toa bright, 
observant child, the knowledge that a composition, based on actual 
observation, may be an important contribution to ornithological infor- 
mation is a great incentive to study. Such work as this is especially 
useful in country schools, for country boys have better opportunity 

both for destroying birds and, when once their interest has been 
aroused, for observing and enjoying them. 

In addition to the work among the children direct, classes are held 

and lectures given for the purpose of instructing the teachers, in order 
that they may be properly fitted to impart correct information to the 
pupils in their charge. The District of Columbia society has been 
particularly assiduous in this work, and, in consequence, many of the 
teachers of Washington are unusually well qualified to teach orni- 
thology to their scholars. 
_ ‘This is a phase of the work that should appeal particularly to the 
farmer; for birds that are directly employed in keeping down insects 
and weeds are destroyed in great numbers by schoolboys. Enlisting 
the interest of the boy in the living birds and their broods is the surest 
‘way to make him their friend instead of their enemy, and thus convert 
him from their destroyer to their protector. 
' Lrrerature.—An immense amount of literature relating to bird pro- 
tection has been distributed by the various societies. Brief pamphlets 
showing the economic value of birds, or the destruction of certain 
species, or setting forth other facts pertinent to the work of the socie- 
ties, are scattered broadcast. With these should, perhaps, be included 
the bird calendars issued by several societies, which contain pictures 
of various common birds and descriptions of the birds or the months, 
usually quoted from the works of well-known writers on nature (see 
Pl. XXI11). This is an important feature of the educational work of 
Audubon societies. 

FieLtp MEETINGS.—A few of the societies have instituted regular 
spring outings, which the general public is invited to attend. Favor- 
able localities are visited and studies of the birds in their haunts are 
erence under the direction of experienced ornithologists. 
> - 
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Fic. 12.—States (shaded) that have adopted the model bird-protective law proposed by the American Ornithologists’ Union. Alaska and the District of e 
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tf SECURING AND ENFORCING LEGISLATION, - 


. Deaucational work is of prime importance and will undoubtedly show 

aa creasing results as the years pass. But to secure immediate effects 

and to reach some that are impervious to milder means it is desirable 

that laws be passed making reckless or wanton destruction of birds 
- illegal, and that such laws be properly enforced after they have been 
placed on the statute books. To this end Audubon societies have 
_ been actively engaged in securing in their respective States the adop- 
tion of suitable laws, usually based on the model law of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. This law protects practically all nongame birds 
and their nests and eggs. It is now in force in 18 States and 2 Proy- 

_inees of Canada (see fig. 12), besides Alaska and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories of Canada, and earnest endeavors to extend its field are made 
each year. 

The protection of game birds is generally left by Audubon societies 
to the League of American Sportsmen and the numerous other State 
and National organizations of sportsmen. Even those who deprecate 
the taking of any life for sport and not from necessity recognize the 
futility of attempting to abolish this ingrained habit. Hence, incon- 
sistent though it may be, the combination is frequently witnessed of 
those who wish to preserve birds from unnecessary killing and those 
who wish to preserve them for unnecessary killing. Copies of the 
State laws are freely distributed throughout the State by Audubon 
societies, either in circular form or as posters. And occasionally 
infractions have been reported to the authorities and active steps taken 
to secure convictions, in order that the laws may not become dead 
letters through lack of interest in their enforcement. 


RESULTS. 


_ Active and enthusiastic work in a worthy cause can not fail to bring 
‘results, and the State Audubon societies, greatly benefited by the 
labors of the former Audubon Society with its official organ, the 
Audubon Magazine, and by the hearty cooperation of the bird- 
protection committee of the American Ornithologists’ Union and 
game-protective organizations, have, during the seven years that 
have elapsed since they began to spring into existence, accomplished 
much i in furtherance of their object. 

_ The traffic in native birds for millinery purposes has been almost 
"entirely suppressed. Ostrich plumes, the skillfully treated feathers 
of barnyard fowls, and the skins and plumes of foreign birds now 
compose all but a small percentage of the bird mater fall used for hat 
decoration. The first two of these classes of millinery goods do not 
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except by international cooperation. Steps looking to such coopera- 
tion have been taken, however, and it is hoped that before long this © 


waste will be checked. 

Nearly all the breeding colonies of sea birds on the Eastern coast are 
now protected. This has been mainly through the efforts of Mr. 
Abbott H. Thayer, of New Hampshire, with the cooperation of some 
of the Audubon societies. } 

Nongame birds have been largely eliminated from the food market. 

The trapping and shipment of native birds for use as cage birds has 
been greatly reduced. As it was conducted, this business was making 
serious inroads upon certain native species, particularly mockingbirds 
and cardinais. 

A great interest in nature study has been aroused in recent years, 
largely through the work of Audubon societies, and has exerted a 
most beneficent influence on the people, particularly the youth of the 
country. The camera is to some extent superseding the gun, and many 
are realizing for the first time the interest and pleasure attached to 
closer contact with nature. 


THE FARMER’S INTEREST IN BIRD PROTECTION. 


In spite of the active work of thousands of earnest men and women 
the depletion of bird life continues. How rapid would be the destruc- 
tion without these efforts it is not difficult to conceive. On the other 
hand, a much more general interest in bird protection would soon 
fill the land with birds. Bright plumage and song would abound. 
Lawn trees and hedges, pasture and grove, would be replete with 
nests. Each nest, it must be remembered, has a definite economic 
value. When it is robbed of eggs or young, or when the parent birds 
are captured or shot, a large number of insects are saved from de- 
struction to continue their depredations on crops; for the young in the 
nest are fed almost exclusively on insects and consume them in im- 
mense quantities. Let the farmer remember that every bird destroyed, 
and particularly every nest robbed, is equivalent to a definite increase 
in insects with which he already has to struggle hard, and he will soon 
appreciate the fact that he has a personal interest and a strong one in 
the preservation of the birds. Robert Kennicott, a most careful and 
reliable observer, ascertained that a single pair of house wrens carried 
to their young about 1,000 insects ina day.“ At this rate a young 
brood of wrens probably destroys, before leaving the nest, as many 
as 10,000 insects. According to the usual proportion in the food of 
young wrens about 6,000 of these are insects that devastate crops, 
including nearly 600 cutworms. 

The esthetic aspect of bird life appeals less strongly to the average 
farmer, but he should reflect that many, perhaps some of his family or 


@Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, ‘‘ North American birds: Land birds,”’ Vol. I, p. 11. 
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neighbors, find distinct pleasure in the presence of birds, purely as 
regards song, beauty, and general interest; and to these the absence 
of bird life would make an important difference in the enjoyment of 
the homestead. An abundance of birds about the dwelling, like a 
profusion of flowers, gives much added valne in the eyes of all who 
properly appreciate the charms of nature. A home where robins, 
bluebirds, hummingbirds, wrens, chipping sparrows, catbirds, and 
orioles form an animated and friendly throng on bush and tree and 
sunny lawn or pour their notes from familiar vantage points, and 
where roses, honeysuckle, violets, jasmine, spirea, lilies of the valley, 
and morning-glories abound and fill the scene with beauty and the 
warm air with fragrance that floats in at the open windows, is far 
more attractive and of greater commercial value than one that is silent 
and bare. Birds will return year after year to the same spot to build 
their nests and rear their young, and when some spring fails to bring the 
bluebird to the apple tree or the oriole to the elm it is perhaps because 
lax laws and untrained character at some point to the southward have 
destroyed the life that seemed a part of the farmstead. Strengthening 
the law and developing a love for nature will save many such losses. 
Furthermore, friendly acquaintance with the living birds is an unfail- 
ing source of enjoyment to one whose interest has once been aroused, 
and should be encouraged, particularly in the youth of the country. 
Such acquaintance opens up new avenues of pleasure and new lines 
of thought, and brings a more intimate contact with nature. The 
influences it exerts are a good corrective in this perhaps too material- 
istic day. Its pleasures are refining in tendency. The boy that can 
enjoy the singing of a thrush or the nest-building of a robin is less apt 
to indulge in pursuits that lead to the formation of vicious traits of 
character, and will be likely, in consequence, to develop into a better 
member of society. 

Every farmer should, therefore, cooperate heartily with those who 
are endeavoring to save the birds. Energetic measures are neces- 
sary, for the danger is great. Our centralized industrial system is an 
immense machine, the power of which is scarcely yet appreciated. A 
whim of a leader of fashion sets in operation a movement that with 
speed and certainty practically exterminates an abundant species. The 
rapid absorption of the wilderness carries destructive agencies every- 
where and leaves no haven of refuge to the birds. Men and boys, 
paid or unpaid, professional or amateur killers, are waging a war of 
extermination wherever birds are found on which human desire has 
fastened its gaze. Earnest efforts to check this reckless and unwar- 
rantable sacrifice of bird life have had an appreciable effect; but ex- 
traordinary means are required to insure complete success; and these 
can be had only through the support of the public, particularly in rural 
districts, where the destruction occurs and where the greatest injury 
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results. ‘The movement can be aided by various means—establishing 
local societies, either as branches of the State society, where such ex ists, 
or as independent organizations; encouraging, in every way, study or 
observation of the birds by boys and girls, in school or out; posting 
lands and prohibiting trespass for the purpose of shooting or captur-— 
ing birds; discouraging the use of firearms by boys; and recognizing | 
at all times and in all things that whatever right man may have. to 
destroy life for legitimate use, such right is founded on a regrettable ™ 


necessity, and does not justify reckless extravagance or wanton cruelty. — 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN PLANT WORK. 


By B. T. Gattoway, 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 


INTRODUCTION. 


As population increases, more and more interest must be taken in 
the growth of plants. The questions of the supply of food and 

raiment are vital ones with any country, and the more dense popula- 
tion becomes the more pressing is the need for a careful study and 
- consideration of all the matters involved in this problem. While the 
_ questions of a proper supply of food and clothing are vital, there are 
_ other problems connected with the growth of plants which are highly 
- important, and these must also receive consideration in the development 
of nations. With increasing wealth, there always comes the demand 
_ for something more than the bare necessities of life in the way of food 
and clothes; hence there have been developed the various branches of 
horticulture, furnishing as they do many things which, strictly speak- 
‘ing, are not required to sustain life, but which nevertheless add to 
the health, happiness, and contentment of the people. With food 
‘Plants, it is not enough that quantity alone should receive considera- 
ion, but quality must also play an important part. America owes 
much of her success and vigor as a nation to the fact that her climate 
is capable of producing plants which, as food, bring about in man the 
] ighest result, both physically ee eae This happy result, 
however, is “ae to natural conditions and natural laws rather than to 
any SE hcanstic er concerted action on man’s part to bring it about. 
ed pe time will come, however, when the great advantages which nature 
has bestowed upon this country will be more fully understood, and a 
systematic effoft will then be made to regulate the food supply so as to 
bring about the maximum mental and physical pera oment: with a 
Minimum expenditure of time and money. 

_ The object of this paper is to briefly review some of the advances 
made along the lines suggested above, emphasizing the manner in _ 
which the results accomplished are adding to the health, happiness, 
A nd wealth of all the people. 


PROGRESS WITH CEREALS. 


The chief cereals, including corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, and rice, 
constitute nearly 50 per cent of ‘ie total eins of all plants grown in 
this country, and they are, therefore, of the utmost importance in the 
consideration of any question affecting improvements in quantity or 


pelity. 
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CORN. 


Corn heads the list in value as a cereal, yielding 24 billion bushels 
in 1902, valued at something more than a billion dollars. There has 
been no material change in the production of this crop in the last 
twenty years, with certain exceptions where the season was particu-— 
larly advantageous, or vice versa. There is a promising field, there- 
fore, in the matter of increasing production, providing this can be 
done without materially increasing the cost of the work. This field 
has been recently entered, and already encouraging results have been 
obtained. The yield of corn in certain fields or certain localities is 
found to vary greatly with conditions of soil and climate oftentimes 
practically the same. This indicates a marked difference in the 
individuality of different types, and suggests a way for the improve- 
ment in quantity by systematic selection of the best races for the 
purpose of increasing the yield and fixing it above the normal. Sys- 
tematic work in this field has been inaugurated by the Department and 
a number of the State experiment stations. The Illinois experiment 
station has been particularly active in this work, and its experiments, 
extending over five years, have shown that if the methods of selection 
practiced at the station, which are entirely practical and within the 
reach of every farmer, were followed, the increase in production in 
Illinois alone for one year would have brought to the farmers of the 
State approximately $20,000,000. So important has been this work, 
and so thoroughly has it been appreciated by the leading farmers of 
the State, that an association has been organized for the special pur- 
pose of extending it, and this association is known as The Illinois 
Seed Corn Breeders’ Association. The objects of this association are 
to establish distinct types and breeds of corn, to encourage and pro- 
mote the growing of pure-bred corn for seed, and to protect farmers — 
who desire to purchase pure-bred seed for planting purposes. Aside 
from the increase in production in corn, however, there have been 
marked improvements in the matter of changing the composition of 
the grain itself to meet certain special requirements. 

The manufacture of oil from corn is now becoming an important — 
industry. The oil content of the grain is a variable factor, just as is — 
the starch content or the protein content. But the amounts of these 
various materials can be increased by the selection and planting of 
types giving a high yield of each particular material. In the case of — 
oil, the greater the quantity of fats present the more valuable is the 
particular type for the manufacture of the product in question; hence 
there is opened a field for the growing of oil-producing corn for which 
there is likely to be an increasing demand and a good price. By far 
the most important question connected with the improvement of corn, 
however, is that which relates to its value as a well-balanced food, 
either for growing animals or for the human family, As is pretty well 
known, corn is not a perfect food in the sense that wheat and oats are. 
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There is a deficiency in protein in corn which no doubt has had much 
to do with its inability to hold its own as a food, especially in foreign 
countries, with such grains as wheat, oats, ind rye. With a grain 
| ‘grown s0 extensively as corn and aed in auch enormous quantities as 
food, it has long been a question how to increase the protein at the 
ba expense of the carbohydrates. Like the other constituents of corn, 
: however, its protein or nitrogen content varies, and thus is opened 
_ the way oe the development a races or types eer in this important 
element than those now in general use. Important investigations 
_ along this line are under way in a number of diftarerit places in this 
- country. Some attention has been given by the Department to this 
_ phase of corn improvement, especially in the matter of producing 
varieties rich in nitrogen, by breeding and selection, and suitable for 
_ hominy and other ipreinred foods. "The Kansas experiment station 
i and the Illinois experiment station have both been engaged in impor- 
tant work along this line for several years, and the results obtained 
© by them are of the greatest interest and value. Briefly, it has been 
_ demonstrated that different varieties of corn show great differences 
in the nitrogen content. Not only has this been noted in different 
 yarieties, but it is found to exist in different ears of the same variety 
and even in different grains of the same ear. By the selection of 
 yarieties containing a high percentage of nitrogen, it has been pos- 
es °° to develop strains containing an increased amount of this desir- 
_ able material, and it has also been shown that the ability to continue 
this can to a Poeun extent be fixed in the variety. 
_ Aside from the foregoing important questions relating to the im- 
provement of the corn crop and the growing of the same, attention 
should be called in passing to the value of recent systematic work in 
the matter of making the individual farmer familiar with the import- 
ance of good seed and the necessity for adopting proper safeguards in 
the prevention of diseases. Corn smut has long been a serious scourge, 
and before its nature was understood no particular effort was made 
to combat it. In the last twenty years, a conservative estimate of 
the damage done by this disease would aggregate $40,000,000 to 
~ $50,000,000. In all probability the loss would have been $10,000,000 
more in the last eight or ten years but for the systematic educational 
work done by this Department and the State experiment stations. 


WHEAT. 


_ Wheat is the next most important cereal after corn so far as money 
value is concerned, and the recent progress made in its development 
has been greater than for any other grain. Thisis probably accounted 
for by the fact that there was more urgent need for improvement here 
than for corn and other cereal crops, owing to the great variation in 
yields and prices, the various effects of climatic conditions, and the 
injuries produced by diseases and other agencies. The total yield of 
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wheat in this country for 1902 was in round numbers 670 million — 
bushels, valued at $422,000,000. About one-third of this wheat was — 
exported, either as wheat or flour, leaving something like 435 million 
bushels for home consumption. Notwithstanding the fact that the © 
total acreage planted to wheat and the total yield have been steadily 
increasing during the past twenty years, the amount produced per 
capita has decreased. In other words, population has increased faster 
than the yield of grain, and if this continues, the time may come when it 
will not be possible to supply the home demand. It is not worth while — 
to enter upon a mathematical demonstration of the foregoing statement, 
_as the only object in calling attention to it is to show one of the neces- — 
sities for far-reaching work in the matter of cereal improvement. 
Enough has been accomplished to show that, with concerted and intel- 


ligent effort, there is no need to fear that this country can not continue 3 


to supply its own needs and the needs of a good part of the rest of the 
world besides. The efforts that have been made in this direction are 
already bearing fruit, as will appear from the brief statements here 
given of progress made. 

The work of the Department during the past eight years in this par- 
ticular field has been confined to six principal lines: (1) A demonstra- 
tion of the value of improved methods of cultivation, principally as 
relates to tillage, time of seeding, etc., as affecting the yield; (2) a 
demonstration of the value of adapting different varieties to different 
regions; (8) originating new varieties by breeding; (4) improving the 
yield and the quality by selection of seed from races or types; (5) the 
introduction of new and promising varieties from foreign countries 
and the placing of them where they seem most likely to succeed; and, 
(6) demonstrating the efficiency of certain methods of preventing dis- 
eases, principally rusts and smuts. 

Those who have not taken the trouble to study the methods of culti- 
vation of cereal crops in this country are hardly aware of the great 
discrepancy in the yield of wheat in regions where conditions of climate — 
are practically the same. Farmers have been accustomed so long to 
having constantly at their disposal virgin soil, that comparatively little 
effort has been made to systematically increase the yield of wheat by 
proper methods of tillage. Tillage is used here in a broad sense and 
refers to methods of planting, seeding, fertilizing, ete. The average 
yield of wheat in this country. is slightly more than 13 bushels per 
acre—small when compared with that of Germany and the United 
Kingdom, where under high tillage the average yields are 26 bushels” 
and 31 bushels, respectively. It is not beyond reason to say that 
with even slight attention to methods of tillage, the average yield of 
this country could be increased from 1 to 2 bushels per acre at little 
or no additional expense. This estimate does not inyolve a consid- 
eration of the guestion of fertilizers at all, but means that with proper 
attention to the right kind of cultivation of the soil, cultivation at the 
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“ roper Fee, and better methods of seeding, a fair average increase of 
bushels would not be an exorbitant figure. This would mean a total 
merease for the entire country of nearly 100 million bushels, some- 
th ing certainly worth striving for. With a view to bringing shant a 
1 etter understanding of this important work, the Department has for 
several years been engaged in calling attention to the methods of 
increasing yields by tillage, and in proving the efficacy of its sugges- 
tions by practical fiw onntrailenn A number of experiment stations 
have also been actively engaged in this work, and already the results 
are beginning to be apparent, especially in the more thickly populated 
districts, where the demand foe higher yields is becoming more and 
3 ore imperative. 

_ Considerable work has been done in showing the value of adapting 
different varieties of wheat to regions where they are likely to be 
‘most successful, and promising results are already becoming apparent. 

Systematic Some have shown that this country can be detected in 
‘such a way that varieties of wheat particularly adapted to certain 
districts can be planted therein and will give better results than if 
piidiscriminate planting is followed. ‘This work has also led to the 
rapid extension of the wheat-growing area into the western semiarid 
d istricts. Prior to a few years ago little attention was given to the 
possibilities of growing wheat in the great semiarid districts of the 
: W pest. By semiarid, reference here is made to all that country between 
ne ninety-ninth a one hundred and second meridians; also to por- 
tions of certain Western States—Washington, Oregon, and others— 
where crops are generally grown without irrigation. A considerable 
part of this territory is available for the growing of certain classes of 
wheats, as has been demonstrated by the work of the Department. It 
is true that the yields here are not as heavy as they are in some of the 
more humid sections of the country, but even under arid conditions, if 
all of this region were planted, as well might be the case, it would 
increase the total output of the important grain under consideration 
in all probability 80 million to 100 million bushels each year. This, 
on a conservative estimate, would add to the wealth of the country not 
less than $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 annually. 

In the matter of originating new varieties by breeding and in the 
improvement of the yield and the quality of the grain by selection of 
seed from races or types, considerable systematic work has been inau- 
a by the Department and some of the experiment stations, 
Nn otably the Minnesota station. It is here that some of the most 
p romising results have been obtained, results which are far-reaching 
n their nature and which show beyond question that with proper 
attention to detail there is no reason why this country need fear any- 
thing in the way of a diminution in the quantity or quality of this 
mportant marketable product. Not only has it been shown that the 
1 yu uality of the grain for special- purposes can be materially changed to 
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suit necessary conditions or wants, but that the prolificacy of races or 
types can be fixed by careful and systematic seed selection. y, 

Some of the most striking immediate results in the industrial devel-_ 
opment of plant work have ‘Ween accomplished by the introduction of 
wheat from foreign countries. Careful and systematic investigations — 
of the wheat-growing conditions in other countries have been inaugu-— 
rated by the Department and have been carried on for a number of 
years. In the light of information gained by this work, it has been — 
practicable to secure from foreign regions varieties of wien adapted 
to certain conditions here. The introduction of the macaroni wheats 
is the most striking example of this work. For a good many years 
efforts were made to introduce these hardy wheats from Russia and 
other countries. For some reason, however, the wheats were never 
received with any great favor until recently, when this Department 
began a systematic endeavor to bring them in and place them where 
they would most likely succeed. Largely through the efforts of the 
Department, from 75,000 to 100,000 bushels of macaroni wheat were — 
harvested from the semiarid regions of the Great Plains States in 1901. 
The interest taken in this work and the fact that a number of European — 
manufacturers had expressed a desire to contract for large quantities — 
of this wheat if it could be purchased and would stand the proper test, 
led to its general planting so far as seed was available during the year 
1902. Ataconservative estimate, not less than 14 million or 2 million 
bushels were grown this year from the product of the seed of the © 
previous season. The industry, so far as growing wheat is concerned, 
therefore seems to be established, and it now remains to interest manu- — 
facturers and others, so that the product when grown will find a ready 

market. It is safe to say that probably within ten years or less the 
output of this wheat from the semiarid regions of the West will aggre- 
gate 20 million bushels, all of it being grown on land which a few 
years ago was econuancn practically worthless owing to deficiency in~ 
eae 

Some of the most valuable work of the Department has been in ~ 
demonstrating the efficacy of certain methods of preventing serious 
diseases of wheats, principally rusts and smuts. The first efforts of © 
the Department were directed to testing the practicability of treating 
rusts by the methods usually followed in handling other diseases of 
crops. These were found to be ineffective; consequently they were 
abandoned and lines of work inaugurated which had for their object 
the breeding of rust-resistant sorts and the substitution of rust-resist-_ 
ant kinds for those known to be subject to the disease. By persistent 
and systematic work in this direction, the farmers of the country have © 
been able to adopt measures of great benefit. There is no way of 
approximating the injury to grains of this country through the attacks 
of rusts. Some years it will probably aggregate 10 or 20 per cent, 
other years less, according to the character of the season. Probably 
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every year not less than 100 million bushels of various grains are 
actually destroyed by these fungi, and the importance, therefore. of 
eliminating as rapidly as possible the varieties which are known to be 
subject to the parasites becomes apparent. The smuts of wheat are 
‘not so serious, but at a conservative estimate they no doubt cause an 
annual loss of 25 million to 30 million bushels. The smuts are now 
controllable, as has been demonstrated by the work of this Depart- 
_ment and the experiment stations, but in order to obtain the full value 
from the discoveries that have been made, a great deal of educational 
work remains to be done. The experience of the Department has- 
been that after remedies for diseases of this kind are discovered, the- 
efficacy of the treatments must be many times demonstrated before 
they will be generally adopted by the conservative farming element. 
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OATS, RYE, AND BARLEY. 


Not as much attention has been given to oats, rye, and barley in the- 
matter of improvement as has been the case with the preceding crops,. 
x corn and wheat; but considerable has been done, and the results in the. 
aggregate, so far as money value is concerned, are worthy of note. 
_ The principal work with these crops has been along the line of new 
introductions and careful studies of diseases and their treatment. Oats. 
have been brought from Norway and Sweden and placed in the North- 
west, where most promising results have been obtained from them in 
the way of increased yields. Special attention has been given to the- 
introduction of Bavarian barleys suitable for brewing purposes, and. 
these are well established in a number of places. By far the most. 
important practical work connected with these crops has been the. 
Systematic studies made of the diseases affecting them and the treat-. 
ment of these diseases based upon the knowledge thus gained. The- 
smut of oats has received special attention, and so successful has the. 
work of controlling this pest become that failure is unlikely if the. 
‘simple methods now recommended are followed. 

_ The oat crop of the United States for 1902 was, in round numbers,,. 
987 million bushels, with a farm value of more than $300,000,000. 

_ The injury to this crop from smut can now be pretty accurately 

determined, thanks to the very painstaking work of a number of 
investigators at widely scattered points. A conservative estimate of 
the annual loss during the past eight years would be 6 per cent of the. 
crop. It is safe to say that the propaganda work in the matter of 
treatment has resulted in keeping this loss down by at least 1 per cent,. 
! a not more. This may seem a small thing, but it is not when the con- 
| servatism of the farmer and the difficulty of introducing anything like- 
a universal practice over such a wide extent of territory are considered. 

A saving of even 1 per cent, however, would represent a money value: 
in eight years of more than $15,000,000. 

3 4 41902——15 
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RICE. — 


No more striking example of the building up of a new industry is — 
to be found than that of rice. This important grain was one of the — 
earliest introductions, but for neatly two hundred years the main — 
output was from South Carolina, Georgia, and adjacent States. AGS 
about the end of the civil war Louisiana began to make rapid progress — 
in this industry, and during the past six or eight years this State and 
Texas have rapidly come to the front in rice-producing capacity. — 
This is due to a number of causes, chief of which may be mentioned 
the adoption of improved methods of cultivation, whereby the capacity — 
of the individual farmer for production was enormously increased, and 
the introduction and distribution of new forms or types of rice, which 
upon trial were found to be specially fitted for the conditions prevail- 
ing in the two States in question. In consequence of this work, the 
total ._production of rice in this country has increased from about 
115 million pounds in 1898 to 331 million pounds in 1902. Of this 
last amount, Louisiana and Texas alone produced more than 90 per 
cent. With the rapid increase in home production, the quantity 
imported has fallen from 154 million pounds in 1899 to about 
70 million pounds in 1902. As a matter of fact, these 70 million 
pounds do not really represent the amount required to meet the 
demand on account of lack of sufficient production in this country. 
There is always a large importation of rice on the Pacific coast for the — 
Chinese and Japanese who reside in that locality. From 30 million ~ 
to 40 million pounds are annually brought in for this purpose, and 
will continue to be brought in, as the Chinese and Japanese will not ~ 
use the rice grown here. During 1902 there were sent to Porto Rico 
52,633,700 pounds of American-grown rice. Thus, other markets are — 
being opened for this important product. Asa result of the propa- — 
ganda work on rice culture in Louisiana and Texas, the increased — 
value of the land alone in these States, where it has been demonstrated — 
that rice can be profitably grown, will aggregate $10,000,000, while — 
the annual increase in money from the rice will exceed $1,000,000. — 
There are still available in these two States 3 million acres of land 
suitable for rice growing, and there is every reason to believe that 
within the next five years the extension of the industry will enable 
this country to come to the front as an exporter of rice. Leaving out © 
of consideration, however, the question of exportation, it is gratify-— 
ing to know that the consumption of rice in this country is rapidly — 
increasing, owing to the well-organized effort being made in the way 
of aequainting the people with the value of rice as a food and the 
many ways in which it can be used for this purpose. It has been 
estimated that the consumption of rice might be increased to 40 pounds — 
per capita with benefit to the people, both from the financial stand- 
point and from the standpoint of health. This consumption of 40° 
pounds per capita would include only rice used in soups and such 
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other substantial foods, and would exclude the grain when used for 
pastry and other similar purposes. With the present population, the 
consumption of 40 pounds per capita would require approximately 
8 billion pounds of rice. It will be seen, therefore, that there is 
‘abundant opportunity for the encouragement of the growing of this 
crop for domestic consumption alone. When it is understood that 
‘this remarkable increase in the production of rice in Texas and 
Louisiana has been largely brought about through the encouragement 
afforded the industry by the Department in the matter of securing 
new and desirable varieties and in other ways, the value of such work 
will be more fully appreciated. 


ie PROGRESS WITH HAY AND FORAGE CROPS. 


- The importance of the hay and forage crops of the country will be 
better understood when it is known that nearly 15 per cent of all 
improved land is devoted to their cultivation. With an annual value 
of nearly half a billion dollars, hay and forage occupy something more 
than 60 million acres of land. There are probably no greater prob- 
lems confronting agricultural investigators and experimenters to- day 
than those having for their object the securing of facts which will give 
the farmer a reasonable assurance of better nesalis with forage crops. 

Not only must the question of forage for forage alone be considered, 
‘but the question of forage crops as a part of a general plan for the 
improvement of the soil must also receive attention. 

_ The enormous quantities of agricultural products shipped out of the 
country every year have already been noted. Corn, wheat, oats, and 
cotton necessarily take much valuable fertilizing material from the 
soil, and when it is shipped away it is, of course, a total loss. There 
is not so much urgency in the matter of mineral foods, but the ques- 
“tion of nitrogen supply is an important one. The annual value of the 
nitrogen alone shipped out of the country in the crops above mentioned 
amounts to more than $95,000,000. The great importance, therefore, 

of adopting some measures isnt will restore this enormously eebae 
ble material becomes apparent. Leguminous forage crops are espe- 
lally valuable for this purpose, i the extension of their growth is 
Bac more and more to restore the fertility of the land. The cowpea 
is one of the most important crops for the purpose in question, and 
largely through the efforts of this Department and the experiment 
stations its use for forage and for restoring worn-out lands is becom- 
in mg more and more extensive each year. It is now grown in all the 
ates south of the Ohio River, and in 1899 there were planted nearly 
800, 000 acres to this crop. There were obtained from this planting 
upproximately 6 million bushels of seed, valued at $1 per bushel. 

Basing an estimate on the amount of nitrogen stored in the soil by this 
p, it is fair to say that fully 15 million pounds of this valuable 
it bstance were collected and retained as a result of the planting of the 
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i 
cowpea alone. This at 15 cents a pound would be worth something 
more than $2,000,000 for nitrogen alone. It must be remembered that 
such crops as cowpea, soy bean, velvet bean, etc., also add materially — 
to the value of the land by improving its physical condition and — 
rendering available substances which would remain inert but for their 
action. | 

Another important crop which is of great promise to the South, and 
which the Department and experiment stations are actively pushing, 
is the velvet bean. Alfalfa is also a very important crop, especially 
for the western portions of the country, and for many sections of 
the East and South where soil and climatic conditions are suitable. 
Alfalfa has been cultivated from the earliest days, but it is only in 
recent years that its use has become extensive in this country, largely 
through the educational work carried on by the Department and other 
similar organizations. 

One of the most important lines of work undertaken by the Depart- 
ment has had for its object the improvement of the forage conditions 
in the West, especially those of the great ranges. As the range land — 
is being rapidly taken up, the necessity for improving the conditions 
on the remaining portions of this important territory becomes more — 
and more imperative. The demand for cattle is becoming greater, 
owing to the increasing population and increased consumption, and 
thus there is created an urgent necessity for a betterment of con- 
ditions, so that a smaller area of land can support a greater number 
of cattle. There will always remain many millions of acres of western 
land which can not well be irrigated and which will not be suitable — 
for general farming operations. These lands, however, are especially — 
adapted to the grazing of cattle, and what is urgently needed is to 
demonstrate the possibility of improving the forage so as to increase 
the facilities for this purpose. Already very encouraging results 
have been secured by preliminary work in a number of the Western — 
States and Territories, it having been shown that the productiveness — 
of the ranges could be materially increased without any material 
addition to the cost of the operation. | 

Aside from the foregoing questions, there are many other important 
ones having a bearing on the improvement of meadows and pastures in 
the more humid regions so as to offer better facilities for the growing 
of cattle. The pastures and meadows of the United States do not as yet 
compare favorably with those of other countries, and much remains — 
to be done in the matter of improving them, especially the pastures. 


_ 


PROGRESS IN COTTON IMPROVEMENT. 


Cotton has long been one of the leading crops of this country, rank-_ 
ing next to corn in this respect. It is not the purpose of this article 
to mention the many ups and downs that have followed the growth of © 
this crop before and after the civil war. The past few years have- 
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witnessed a remarkable improvement in prices, and as a result the 
industry asa whole has been greatly encouraged. So far as this article | 
is concerned, attention may be called to a number of improvements in 
cotton culture along special lines, the work having been undertaken 
‘not so much to encourage a general increase in production as to aid 
certain phases of the work to the end of enabling the individual planter 
to reap greater profits therefrom. The lines which these investigations 
have followed are: (1) Studies of diseases with a view to checking their 
rayages; (2) the development of types of cotton which could be grown 
with no more expense than the old forms and yet would yield greater 
profits; and, (3) the introduction and growth of types of cotten for 
which we annually send out of the country large sums of money. 

In reference to diseases, it may be said that the losses from them, 
as a rule, fall heavily on the individual grower. This is particularly 
the case with some of the higher types of cotton, such as the Sea Island 
varieties, which are planted in a comparatively limited way, but which 
yield good profits owing to the finer qualities of the staple. The Sea 

Island cotton industry is a very important one, and a few years ago it 
was threatened by a serious disease. The disease attacked the roots of 
the plants, oftentimes affecting whole fields, thus greatly decreasing 
the yields and threatening the entire industry. The first efforts of the 
‘ Department were in the direction of determining the cause of the dis- 
ease. This was found to be a minute fungus which, through its action 
_ on the roots, cut off the water supply and caused fe trouble, to which 
ee cotton growers had given the name of ‘‘ wilt.” The cause of the 
_ disease being known, the next step was to determine whether the attacks 
E ‘of the fungus could ie prevented by the application of fungicides either 
to the plants or tothe soil. This work was not successful, but the nega 
tive results obtained were of value, for they pointed out the futility 
and uselessness of expending money in this direction, something the 
cotton growers were doing to a considerable extent. While this ‘work 
was in progress it was noticed that here and there throughout the fields 
f cotton there were certain stalks which were resistant to the disease. 
This suggested the plan of obtaining wilt-resistant types by careful 
selection. The work was put in operation, but in order to make it of 
the greatest value, many other points aside from the question of 
resistance to disease had to be considered. All the obstacles, however, 


resistant sorts, thereby succeeding in reestablishing this important 
industry. The results secured here apply not only to the Sea Islands, 
but to many other parts of the South where the wilt occurs and w have 
the losses are oftentimes Se ser ious. It rine been Sens on n reli- 
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by the Department. In the development of new types of cotton for 
_ special regions and special purposes marked success has been attained. — 
These investigations were started only a few years ago, and at that — 
time crosses'were made between some of the Sea Island sorts and the — 
Upland kinds in the hope of producing a long-staple Upland race. — 
The importance of this work will be understood when it is known that — 
these longer staples are worth from 15 to 20 cents per pound, and that 
there is a constant demand for them. Already good success has been 
attained in this work, varieties having been produced by breeding 
which give a strong lint from 14 to 17 inches in length. These types 
or forms have the additional advantage of producing large bolls like 
the Upland cotton, and the bolls, furthermore, open well and are easy ~ 
to pick. The value of this work to certain portions of the South ean 
hardly be estimated, and as the demand for the finer grades of cotton 
increases it is safe to say that where special attention is given to these 
finer sorts the profits from cotton growing can be materially increased. _ 
The United States imports annually about $6,500,000 worth of © 
Egyptian cottons. These cottons are used largely for special pur- 
poses, and a few years ago the Department inaugurated experiments 
to determine whether or not the varieties so successfully grown in 
Egypt could not be produced here. Efforts have been made not only 
to grow these cottons in certain parts of the South where this crop is — 
usually produced, but also to introduce them in portions of Arizona 
and southern California where irrigation is practicable and where — 
the conditions are similar to those in Egypt. Already enough has — 
been accomplished to lead us to believe that within a few years this — 
country will undoubtedly be able to produce a large part of the cot- — 
tons which are now imported. . 


CONCLUSION. 


In concluding this sketch of some of the more important advances — 
in industrial progress in plant work during the past few years, it may — 
not be out of place to call attention briefly to the important results — 
which have been accomplished in ways less specific than those already 
described, but which, nevertheless, are vastly important so far as the © 
welfare of the country is concerned. Reference is made to the cumu-— 
lative educational effect of the Department’s work, aided by the very 
efficient service of the State agricultural colleges, experiment stations, — 
boards of agriculture, and other similar institutions. The American 
farmer is the first representative of the greatest of all industrial pur- 
suits to break away from the conservatism which has for ages been 
the steadfast tenet of the tiller of the soil. This we attribute largely — 
to the work of the institutions already mentioned in gradually famil- 
iarizing farmers with methods of improving their conditions, resulting 
in the development of a system of agriculture second to none in the 
world. 


SOME ENGINEERING FEATURES OF DRAINAGE. 


By C. G. Extiort, 
Drainage Expert, Office of Experiment Stations. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Whatever may be said regarding the value of drainage in its various 
- relations to industrial progress, its most far-reaching and lasting bene- 
fits arise from purely agricultural sources. It has been the means of 
greatly increasing the productive capacity of large areas and contrib- 
— uting to the comforts of country life. 

Those who are unacquainted with the principles and practice of 
drainage for agricultural purposes have but to compare the unpro- 
ductive swales, overflowed river bottoms, and limitless swamps which 
‘may be found in partially developed sections of our country with some 
of the most productive farm lands and prosperous communities of this 
: and other countries, to understand in some. measure the magnitude of 
the results which hase been brought about by the practice ny drainage. 

‘The engineering and legal difficulties which have been surmounted in the 
accomplishment of these results have enlisted the services of prominent 
statesmen as well as able engineers. In recent years the subject has 
attracted the attention of discerning business and professional talent to 
such an extent that the intelligent development of lands by methods 
known to the engineer is becoming better understood and more widely 
Pp racticed. 

The occasion for increased interest in this su bject becomes more pro- 
Be cnced each succeeding year. In the opening up of a country it is 
natural that cultivators should first seek out and appropriate those 
lands which, by reason of their location and natural condition, are best 
suited for Pramichae purposes, and can be cultivated with ae least 
possible outlay of labor and capital. The neglect of waste lands, what- 
ever their condition or area, occasions but little concern as long as 
there is a sufficient acreage of easily accessible arable land to occupy 
the attention of the agricultural people. With the increase of popu- 
Jation and a corresponding added demand for food products, the recla- 
mation of waste lands by drainage in such a manner as to fit them for 
the production of valuable crops, and the improvement of those already 
cultivated for the purpose of adding to their productive capacity, have 

assumed an important place in both agricultural and commercial 
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Not only is the reclamation of land required in humid regions, where 
it has been supposed that the art of land drainage is alone applicable, 
but irrigated areas in the West furnish many instances which empha- 
size the need of drainage for lands which have been reclaimed by the 
artificial application of water. In fact, it may be said with truth that — 
all lands require drainage, either by natural or artificial means, if they — 
are to be relied upon to yield their best fruits to cultivators. A proper 
regulation of the quantity of soil water is necessary, be it furnished by 
rainfall direct upon the surface or by methods used in irrigation. The — 
problem which confronts the engineer contains three important con- | 
siderations which he should take into account: (1) The quantity of 
water which should be removed from the soil; (2) the plans and methods 
to be employed in accomplishing it; and, (8) provisions for the proper 
disposal of the water removed. 


DRAINAGE OF RAINFALL. 


With reference to the division of this subject most commonly recog- 
nized-—that is, the drainage of lands receiving their water from rain- 
fall—it may be said that the quantity to be removed is subject to 
several modifying contingencies for which due allowance, as far as — 
practicable, should be made. This phase of the subject, when discussed — 
in works on drainage, is often dismissed with a mere reference to the — 
average rainfall of the locality and a few remarks upon the value of 
such data in planning an efficient drainage system. It is not the 
average rainfall with which we are concerned in land drainage, but the 
maximum precipitation at various times during the growing season. 
This should be considered in connection with conditions of soil and 
weather at such times. It is not infrequently the case that after a — 
season of drought a rainfall of 2 inches of depth in twenty-four hours 
may be fully absorbed by the soil, while at other times and under dif- 
ferent conditions a large part of a like precipitation must be provided 
for by either surface or underdrainage or a combination of the two. 


SURFACE STORAGE, 


The storage capacity of the surface of the land which may be used 
without detriment to its productive value occupies an important part 
in the plans for drainage, especially where large tracts are under con- © 
sideration. The percentage of.slope of an area toward its natural 
drainage courses and the obstructions which retard the surface flow of 
rainfall present engineering problems of a localnature. For example, — 
where the tract is large and nearly level, the movement of water by 
both natural and artificial drainage is slow, and a larger percentage of 
rainfall is evaporated, stored in the soil, and used by the plants ina 
given time than where the slopes are sufficiently great to make the 
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run-off rapid, thereby overcharging main drainage channels for a short 
time and carrying off water which it would be better to have pass over 
or through the soil more slowly. For this reason the drainage of 
level areas of large extent can be accomplished with smaller main 
channels, considering their carrying capacity, than that of more undu- 
lating land with irregular and varying contour. It may be further 
said that the results arising from such drainage are more salutary, and 
have attracted wider attention than in the latter case. 

As an example, it may be assumed that the main drainage of a tract 
of large extent and level contour may be provided for by a channel 
- computed to carry one-half inch of water in depth from the entire area 
from which it receives drainage in twenty-four hours when the channel 
uns eight-tenths full, two-tenths of the full carrying depth being 
__ reserved for contingencies not entering into computations for channel 

capacity. The methods of draining the interior of the tract, and the 
_ subsequent uses to be made of the land, have a modifying effect upon 
__ the work which the main drainage will be called upon to perform. If 
done by systems of underdrains, with supplementary open-ditch lat- 
{ erals, the time taken for the removal of water will be extended several 
4 


; 
. 


days, thereby making the maximum discharge required of the main 
channel sometimes 10 per cent less than where the entire work is 
accomplished by surface drains alone. 
_ ‘The considerations which will apply to land just described, with rea- 
sonable acctracy, will be far different for a tract of rolling or broken 
land interspersed with level areas. Here, again, the degree of slope 
and the changing character of the soil and surface conditions present a 
variety of important features for the attention of the engineer. The 
_ maximum quantity of drainage to be provided for in twenty-four hours 
_ may be one inch of depth, or even more, for the entire watershed, with 
_ many complex questions of interior drainage to look after. The aim 
_ should be in such cases to hold back and distribute the water from the 
more elevated lands rather than to concentrate it; to provide for its 
entrance into and passage through the soil rather than over it; to store 
- aportionof it in the lower strata of the soil instead of hurrying it 
into the main drainage by the most direct course possible. At the 
_ same time, the level portions must be protected and drained in accord- 
- ance with the requirements of their peculiar situation. A due regard 
_ to these considerations in the planning of drainage works for lands, 
_ such as just described, will retard the surface wash, prevent waste of 
soil from rolling lands which adjoin level flats, and conserve moisture 
_ needed for the higher lands, while, at the same time, it will assist 
In taking care of the drainage of contiguous low-lying or valley 
lands and arrest the distribution of rainfall through the soil by 
artificial drainage as well as by surface control. This is an important 
: engineering feature of drainage which merits more attention than it 
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has heretofore received. While the quantity of water to be removed 
from soil and the plans for accomplishing it are analytically different 
subjects, it is not difficult to understand, from what has already been — 
said, that in practice they are intimately connected. The quantity of 
water to be provided for in a given time will have much to do with — 
the design of plans and methods of accomplishing the drainage of 
lands. 

The details of this work involve the consideration of numerous local 
conditions. While the general principles are the same, the surveys, 
computations, and plans for the accomplishment of efficient and eco- 
nomical work in any particular locality should be evolved in accordance 
with the conditions and surroundings peculiar to it. The engineer’s 
treatment of the case must be largely influenced by precedents and 
former practice under analogous conditions. In this regard, however, 
drainage engineering is not unlike other divisions of practical work 
directed by scientific methods, but investigations along this line have 
not been as persistently and carefully pursued as those for other divi- 
sions of hydraulic work. | 


DRAINAGE OF IRRIGATED LANDS. 


While the drainage of humid lands has been practiced for years and 
its utility is well established, its importance in the cultivation of irri- 
gated lands has only recently forced itself upon the attention of 
owners. The necessity for drainage here, however, arises from causes 
so different from those which prevail in humid areas, and the condi- 
tions of soil, methods of cultivation, and weather are so different that 
a description of them will be necessary to a proper understanding of 
the situation. Strange as it may seem, there are some areas now 
requiring drainage which were once almost destitute of soil moisture. 

The water which has converted the desert into the productive farm 
is derived from streams supplied by the melting snows of the moun- 
tains. Portions of these streams are diverted at various convenient 
points after they leave the mountains and the desired quantity of 
water conducted for miles, by means of ditches, to those lands which 
it is destined to irrigate. 7 

Laterals are taken out at favorable points and the water used upon ~ 
lands until the last diminutive stream vanishes in the greedy sands of 
an unwatered plain. These ditches pass across the slopes and around — 
the hills in such a way as to maintain the light grade necessary, and — 
upon elevations sufficient to give water service toa large acreage of 
lower lands. The soil through which they are constructed often © 
contains large quantities of gravel and sand, or, in some cases, lam-_ 
inated shale, making it the most unsuitable material possible through 
which to form a water conduit. In some cases they pass through 
gypsum formations, which material, besides having a remarkable 
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affinity for water, permits excessive leakage by reason of the loose 
' structure which is usually a characteristic of such beds. When first 
constructed it requires some time to get water through the entire 
length of the ditches, and not a little expense is necessary to repair 
injuries done to them by washouts and the settling of bottoms, which 
_ take place during the early history of every canal. While these losses 
diminish greatly after the banks of the canals have become settled and 
__ the crevices closed by silt, the loss of water is never effectively checked 
where the canals pass fanan elk loose earth, but continue to add to the 
- underground waters of the plain. This loss has been detected by com- 
_ parisons of measurements of the quantity of water taken out of the 
- B etream with those Decks wena! the sum total of water distributed. 
This is called ‘‘loss by seepage,” and varies from 15 to 95 per cent of 
- the entire volume diverted from the stream. The waste finally reaches, 
at some lower ment the stream from which it was originally diverted, 
and is classified as ‘‘ return waters.” 
Could the ditches pass through earth practically impervious to 
q water, or could they be lined with some preparation to make them 
_ water- tight, the conditions which prevail on the lower lands would 
be far ie terent, but owing to the great size and length of many of 
these canals, the difficulties and expense attending this process are 
such as to be practically prohibitory. The losses by leakage in most 
instances are accepted as contingents of irrigation systems. The 
elevated position of the water car ed hy the supply ditches furnishes 
a constant pressure head to every stream of water, however small, 
which finds its way through the bottom of the Keane Yo this ee 
and to the permeability of the earth may be. attributed the presence 
and dissemination of seepage water, which, in time, manifests itself 
lands which have been irrigated and successfully cultivated for 
, a term of years. 
_ The soils in most irrigated regions are deep and loose, containing a 
small percentage of AS but hie in concentrated iat food. They 
are finely divided and possess great capillary attraction for moisture; 
and, moreover, their physical structure is such that they are most 
easily kept in perfect condition by judicious cultivation. Further 
than this, they permit a ready passage of water through them after 
capillary spaces have been filled. The rainfall is so far deficient that 
water must be obtained from supplies diverted from mountain-fed 
‘Streams and brought and distributed by ditches. The effect of this 
application of water to soils under judicious management is remarka 
. as the abundant and valuable products obtained from such lands 
a attest. The irrigator applies water by surface flooding, using such 
uantities as his judgment and experience may dictate, feeling sure 
that any excess which he applies will speedily pass to the ieee soil, 
Ww rick, under primitive conditions, being dry to a depth of from 40 to 
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60 feet, porous and open, affords: unlimited drainage facilities. The 

large amount of leakage from the main canals for a time finds a ready 
and harmless exit into the lower soil. Under such conditions the — 
under strata become a regulating reservoir, which receives by perco- 
lation the leakage from irrigation canals and drainage from overirri- — 


gation, thus securing to the cultivator as perfect soil conditions as 
can be desired. 
FILLING UP OF THE SOIL WITH WATER. 


Under such conditions it will be only a matter of time when the 


lower soil will become filled with water and this will rise until the satu- 
ration extends to the surface, similar to that with which we are familiar 
in humid climates. These conditions already exist in all of the older 
irrigated lands in such a degree as to call emphatic attention to the 
injury done and to cause no little concern regarding the proper treat- 
ment of the lands which have become saturated. That the injury to 
Jands from this cause is increasing rather than diminishing and that 
some plan for their drainage should be made and put in operation are 
conclusions reached by careful observers of the changes going on in 
irrigated districts. | 
THE PROCESS OF SEEPAGE. 


A few general facts observed in California and Colorado may be 


valuable to those who are unfamiliar with this new drainage ques- 


tion. As would be expected; soil water usually first appears on the 
surface of the lower levels of land, being brought there by percola- 


tion through the soil from some more elevated supply, which forces — 


water through the soil more rapidly than its natural drainage facili- 


ties will remove it. In other instances it appears not far from a — 


supply ditch, the underflow having apparently been arrested in its 


passage through the soil by some less pervious material which has — 


caused the water to rise to the surface instead of continuing its course 
through the soil at sufficient depth to be harmless to vegetation, until 


it finally reaches some drainage stream. In the areas which are — 


nearly level the appearance of the surface water is more general, the 
quantity depending much upon the texture and condition of the lower 


soil. The saturation of irrigated land by seepage from supply ditches 


and from overirrigation will alone destroy their productive value as 


effectually as surplus water is known to destroy the productivity of 


Jands which are overcharged with rainfall. 


ALKALI CONDITIONS OCCASIONED BY LACK OF DRAINAGE, 


There is an additional menace, however, accompanying the satura-— 


tion of these soils which is peculiar to them and which in many 


instances manifests itself before the water appears at the surface or is— 


# 
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at all troublesome to cultivators. Many of these soils contain consid- 
- erable quantities of sodium chlorid, sodium sulphate, and sodium car- 
_pbonate, which originate in the rocks from which the soils are formed 
and are distributed through them, forming an essential part of their 
fertility under normal conditions. Lands which up to a certain time 
have produced crops in quantity and quality to which no exception can 
be taken may, without apparent cause begin to deteriorate and con- 
_ tinue to do so. Upon examination, it will be found that the alkali salts 
have accumulated near the surface in such strength as to destroy 
_ erops which had previously been successfully grown. Upon further 
_ investigation as to the cause, it is found that the abundance of water 
t in the lower soil has Gaanired large quantities of alkali and holds it 
in solution. ‘The rise of water to a plane at or near the surface from 
_ which rapid evaporation takes place results in a deposit in solid form 
of all alkali contained in the water evaporated. The active capillary 
_ power of the more finely divided soils accelerates the upward move- 
£ ment of the water, the evaporation of which is rapid in the arid cli- 
_ mates, resulting in a deposit which constantly increases from year to 
_ “year. The first stage of this evil is but the forerunner of the more 
f serious results each follow in the train of the oversaturation of irri- 
# gated soils, which must be witnessed in order to be fully appreciated. 
_ These general conditions are not uncommon to all of the older irrigated 
districts. The value of drainage to such lands for the purpose of 
3 restoring them to their former productiveness, as well as to arrest the 
progress of the evil when once detected, is sufficiently demonstrated to 
merit investigation by all cultivators an irrigated soil. In fact, drain- 
age is the only efficient method known for removing alkali. 


SOURCE AND MOVEMENT OF WATER TO BE REMOVED. 


In the drainage of seeped land under irrigation there are a few 
_ fundamental questions which should be considered, the first of which 
is the source of the water to be removed. The prodigal use of 
water during the first years of the cultivation of the land under new 
ditches, together with the enormous losses of water incident to new 
_ construction, have contributed largely to produce the water-logged 
_ conditions now found in the lower soil. From the history of early 
irrigation in the Fresno district in California, it appears that a 
_yertical depth of 5 feet of water was occasionally applied in a single 
irrigation, and the depth applied during a season would sometimes be 
| equivalent to a total of 20 feet. Such extravagant use of water does 
not often prevail in the older irrigated regions, so that the water 
| Yequiring attention in drainage is now for the most part derived from 
the seepage of supply ditches. It comes from the subsoil, and is sub- 
ject to a constant gravity head furnished by water in the supply 
ditches, which ‘always occupy a-higher level than the surface of the 
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land irrigated. The supply is constant during the growing season 
instead of intermittent and oceasional, as is the case of water from 
rainfall. The soil is of an open character, and permits the ready pas- 
sage of water through it. It also has high capillary power and carries 
water to the surface with remarkable freedom and persistency, much 
more so than soils containing a large percentage of clay or coarse sand 
and gravel; hence the depth of drainage is an essential feature of its 
success, for the reason that soil water should be kept so low that capil- 
lary water will be appropriated by the soil and plants before it reaches 
the surface.. This should rarely be less than 4 feet, and greater depth 
is frequently more efficient. A proper location of drains, both as to 
depth and position, is of first importance. After the source and 
movement of water have been ascertained, a single drain.may fre- 
quently be so located as to intercept and conduct away water which 
might otherwise destroy the value of hundreds of acres of land. The 
reclamation of the tracts already seriously injured may be accomplished 
by the same well-directed measures. There are a sufficient number of 
instances of successful works of this kind in California and Colorado 
to establish its efficiency under wise administration. It may be added, 
also, that the failure of shallow drains and ill-directed location empha- 
sizes the wisdom of careful investigations upon these points. 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES IN CONSTRUCTION OF DRAINS. 


The practical difficulties of drainage construction in these soils are 
in some respects quite formidable. The earth is easily and cheaply 
worked when dry, but difficult and expensive to handle when wet, 
unless a bed of gravel is encountered; gravel prevents the slumping of 
the fine soil which, under saturation, becomes semifiuid in consistency. 

It is a fortunate characteristic of irrigated lands that the plane of 
saturation begins to lower as soon as the supply of water is turned out 
of the ditches, so that between that time and the beginning of the 
following irrigating season, ditches for either open or covered drains 
may be constructed not only with reasonable dispatch, but with an 
assurance of being in perfect condition when completed. The wisdom 
of carrying on construction work when soil water is at its lowest stage 
is apparent to all who have attempted such work in the deep and open 
soils of irrigated districts. 


DISPOSAL OF WATER. 


The disposal and use of drainage water derived from seeped lands is 
a matter of peculiar interest to irrigated regions, because of the value 
attached to the water as an irrigation supply. Its use, so far as ascer- 
tained, is wholesome and may be made without fear of any injurious 


results from alkali. It may be diverted from the drainage ditch or — 


collected in reservoirs and thence distributed by the usual methods, 


ie | 
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thus adding to the available supply of water for that locality. Such 
water has a yalue, in many localities a high value, and as drainage 
becomes better understood and more widely practiced the water will 
‘constitute an important commodity among landowners. In some 
ke alities in Colorado it is being developed by drainage works at pri- 
yate expense and appropriated as an additional irrigation supply. 
Pl. XXII.) Over 400 filings on seepage and drainage streams have 
} Bisco: made in Colorado in the South Platte Valley alone, and proceed- 
ings at law in that State have affirmed the right of appropriators of 
‘such water to its use as against any subsequent appropriation which 
will divert or interfere with the flow of drainage or seepage streams 
already filed upon. ‘The development of water by drainage works 
brings into prominence new legal phases of the water question, which 
have not thus far been made subjects of legislation, but which should 
receive early investigation and attention. 


KINDS OF DRAINS. 


_ The theory of drainage may appeal with much force to the iand- 
owner and he may have great confidence in the results of the work 
_ when carried out, but the matter will receive only a passing notice 
unless its practice is shown to be feasible and remunerative. This is 
-a feature of the work which commands immediate attention. Thé 
different conditions existing between regions where rainfall is a direct 
source of soil water and where seepage from reservoirs and canals 
furnish it through underflow suggest a difference in the plans, but not 
necessarily in the kind of drains which may be used. Open ditches, 
by reason of the depth at which they should be maintained and the 
unstable character of the soil, entail a constant expense for cleaning, 
which is unavoidable. Where the ditches are seldom flushed, their 
filling by sand, vegetable growth, and surface rubbish carried by 
winds occasions a necessity for at least one annual cleaning. Box 
drains are in favor in Colorado, where the quantity of water to be 
carried does not require a drain of large capacity. The advantages 
_ claimed for them are that they are cheaply made and may be secured 
in place in wet soils with greater ease and certainty than earthen 
draintile and sewer pipe, which must be laid in short sections. They 
are used with success where field crops are grown. When constructed 
with no bottoms, as is common with those of small capacity, their use- 
fulness is limited to low grades; otherwise underwashing will destroy 
the usefulness of the drain -by throwing it out of position. The lasting 
properties of the lumber used for this purpose will be measured by the 
Bere of continual saturation to which it is subjected. The drains 
sed should be lasting as well as efficient. In fig. 13 is shown the 
nanner of draining a field of seeped land near Greeley, Colo., which 
Was made unfit for cultivation by leakage from the saaiita canal 
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located, small curbed wells 10 inches in diameter were sunk into the 

gravel and the drains connected with the wells. It is claimed with 

A good reason that these wells relieve the hydrostatic pressure of the 

free water in the gravel, the water rising in them and passing off 

_ through the drains instead of being forced upward through the soil. 
The thrifty crop of sugar beets growing on this land the first season 
after drainage was evidence of the success of the work. At the time 
these examinations were made a larger and more extended drain was 
being constructed in an adjoining field occupying a lower level. The 
profile of the water line shows the need of an additional drain, which 
will be laid approximately parallel with the supply canal. 

Stoneware draintile constitutes an ideal material for underdrains. 
Owing to the practice of constructing such drains when the soil is 
saturated with water, there has been some difficulty experienced, in 
Colorado at least, in placing and maintaining the tile in position and 
also in keeping them free from sand, Their excellence as a water 

- conduit and their durability are unquestioned. Their cost, however, 
being much greater than lumber, stands in the way of their adoption 
in localities which are distant from manufactories. 


47h - 


OPERATION AND LOCATION OF DRAINS. 
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Notwithstanding their expense, draintile are used with success, to 
a limited extent, in the fruit lands about Fresno, Cal. A provision 
_ for keeping the lines free from small roots, which constantly seek the 
flowing water, and would soon fill the drains, is found necessary. This 

is accomplished by passing cylindrical wire brushes through the drains 
every few months. Manholes, for the purpose of obtaining access to 
the drains for this purpose, are maintained at distances of 400 or 500 
feet along the lines. Where these soils are chiefly occupied by trees 
and vines the drains must be scoured periodically by some process 
similar to the above, which will constitute an expense for maintenance 
peculiar to such localities. For this reason, and also because the 
gerades are light, perfect work in the construction of drains must be 
= secured. 
_ ‘The objection is urged that some kinds of drains are not effective; 
_ that water fails to enter them in sufficient quantity to accomplish the 
desired work; that, notwithstanding their presence, the land they are 
intended to benefit remains undrained. It is true that there are 
many instances which apparently support this conclusion. The writer 
has witnessed cases where underdrains were discharging water in con- 
_ tinuous streams, yet the soil directly over them was saturated. In 
other instances the soil in close proximity to the drain was dry and 
productive, while 15 feet distant it was producing only water grasses. 
Open drains are liable to the same objections. The failure’of the 
drains in the cases referred to was owing not to the material of which 
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they were made, but to their faulty location, ee in surface pos tion | 
or depth or both. Proper surface ponikion and proper depth ai 
essential factors in the successful drainage of seeped lands. Since» ad zm 
source of the water is underground, its course must be found and the 
drains so located as to intercept its flow in the most effective Mi 
This constitutes one of the arts bearing directly upon the successful ; 
drainage of irrigated lands. i 
It is, however, sometimes no easy task to locate drains properly. 
In mney FORRES it is interesting to note that no greater impetus was — 
given to the practice of drainage in England than at the time that — 
Joseph Elkington, a Warwick County farmer, unlettered and ignorant, — 
became so proficient in locating surface water and in arresting its — 
course and leading it away that he became famous in neighboring © 
counties as well as his own in draining soil which had hitherto bafiled — 
expert engineers. In recognition of his great service to agriculture, — 
Parliament, in 1795, voted him the sum of £1,000 sterling. The Royal 
Agricultural Society previous to that time commissioned one of its” 
members to collect and publish such information as could be obtained 
from Mr. Elkington in order that his art might be made available to > 
the people. The same importance should be attached to the location 
of underground water in irrigated lands. A failure in this particular 
is largely accountable for the charge sometimes made that water does — 
not enter the drains. The writer calls to mind a field on a farm north — 
of Longmont, Colo., that has been drained thoroughly with the — 
exception of one portion of about 2 acres, which, notwithstanding the 
presence of drains around and thr eat it, remains a swamp. The 
source of supply has not been found. 
While upon this most -practical subject pertaining to drainage, ref- 
erence may be made to fig. 14, in which are well represented two kinds - 
of drains, as well as two systems of location, which are found in — 
adjoining fields on farms northwest of Greeley, Colo. In the one, a — 
system of tile drains has been laid about 4 feet deep through the land 
immediately affected by seep water; in the other, an intercepting ditch — 
has been made for the purpose of cutting off the water from the ditch 
before it does injury to the field. Each plan apparently accomplishes — 
the work intended. The tile drains furnish a continual stream and the 
growing beets on both fields show equal thriftiness. There isa differ- 
ence, however, in the cost of the two, and borings show that the water 
line is lower in the land drained by ie single cut-off ditch than in se 
field where tile drains have been tised. 


FIELD ENGINEERING. 


The location of drains should be made when the ground is wet, so 
that the outcropping water, its effects, and the course of its underflow 
can be ascertained by suitable test borings. After this has been done 
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may be constructed in dry ground. ‘The lines should be surveyed. the 
grade located, and the drain, of whatever kind used, constructed in 
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advantage should be taken of the fact that the level of soil water 
recedes between the irrigating seasons and sinks so low that drains 


accordance with the survey. The risk and expense arising from cay- 
ing ditches, running sand, and all of the contingencies incident to such 
work would in this way be largely avoided and the drains completed 
under the best possible conditions. Here is a field for the investiga- 
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Fig. 14.—Drains and systems of location on farms northwest of Greeley, Colo. 


tion of the minimum grades which may be permitted under the 
several conditions to be considered and the best methods of disposal 
of the water, together with size of drains and specifications of their 
construction. 


THE NEW DRAINAGE FIELD. 


There is no question but that there is ample room for profitable 
investigation in this néw drainage field. The irrigation of the arid 
lands of the West has developed a necessity for drainage which is 
destined to follow in the wake of the reclamation of all desert land. 
Owners of such lands should be early apprised of this menace to their 
property. Care in the application of water and watchfulness for the 
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first indications of saturation or appearance of alkali, with proper 
preventive measures, will go far toward arresting this growing evil in — 
newly developed districts. It is well proved that alkali in cultivated 
lands is the result of oversaturation, arising principally from the 
seepage from ditches. It seems equally well assured that if the water 
line of the soil can be reduced by drainage to within 5 feet or more of 
the surface the accumulation of alkali to an injurious degree will be 
prevented. 

Sufficient work has been done in Colorado to demonstrate that judi- 
cious drainage will reclaim lands already saturated, that it will prevent 
the rise of alkali, and that land which has become water-logged and 
injured by alkali may by this means be restored to its former produc- 
tiveness. The success of this promises to be as marked as that of 
drainage in well-watered States of the East and Middle West. Since 
the time underdrainage was introduced in New York, in 1836, its value 
in reclaiming, restoring, and developing the soils of the country has 
been incalculable. The work still goes on asa well-tried and standard 
method of increasing the productiveness of the soil. Drainage in the 
irrigated districts promises equally important results, and will be more 
universally practiced as the lands grow older. When lands have once 
been proved to be profitable under irrigation it is poor policy to per- 
mit them to be ruined by the same agency which has developed their 
productiveness. Among the numerous instances of injury to lands 
from this cause, which may be found in different States, there are 
doubtless a great variety of conditions to be met and many unsolved 
problems relating to their reclamation, yet some application of the 
well-established principles of land drainage will be of utmost service. 
This problem has been considered as applying only to those lands 
which have been proved by actual cultivation to be of the highest 
productive value under ordinary irrigation practice. They have not 
- been depleted in fertility, and for that reason abandoned, as is the 
case with long-cultivated lands in the East. Their value is not 
impaired for lack of market for their products. On the contrary, 
they are fertile in every desirable particular, and are capable of pro- 
ducing crops of superior quality, which are sought for inthe markets. 
The lands requiring drainage are often the choicest, so far as location 
is concerned, and more desirable than new and unimproved areas. 
The suggestions regarding their restoration to the realm of profitable 
irrigated lands have been deduced from somewhat limited investiga- 
tions, and their application to lands in similar conditions in other 
States may be subject to revision. The subject is certainly one of 
such importance as to merit a full examination in every district where 
the conditions herein described prevail. 


TOP WORKING ORCHARD TREES. 


By G. Harotp Powe Lt, 
Assistant Pomologist, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


* INTRODUCTION. 


The top working of orchard trees is concerned with the insertion 
of buds or scions in the tops of the trees after they are established in 
the orchard. It may be practiced upon trees of bearing age which it 
is desirable to transform into better sorts; or it may refer also to trees 
recently planted which may be top-worked for other purposes. The 
fruit grower may have planted varieties that are not adapted to his 
climatic conditions, or when the orchard reaches bearing age, may find 
that the varieties are not true to name, and are inferior or even worth- 
less. In many of the orchards that were planted about twenty-five 
years or more ago, especially in the Southern States, the trees are of 
varieties that were brought from sections having entirely different 
climatic conditions, and as they are not adapted to the South, the 
orchards haye been unprofitable. Under any of the conditions men- 
tioned, it may be possible to convert the orchard into a paying invest- 
ment by top working the trees with buds or scions of better kinds, 
and it is this form of top working that is most widely known and prac- 
ticed. Top working may be useful also in building up broken down 
tops of highly prized trees. It may be employed in grafting varieties 
into the tops of self-sterile trees to insure cross pollination. It may ° 
be practiced in re-forming the tops of trees like the peach, and it is 
especially useful in testing new varieties by bringing them into early 
bearing by top working them into bearing trees. 

There are many varieties of orchard fruits desirable for commercial 
orchards or for domestic use that are lacking in hardiness or vigor. 
The trees may be susceptible to sun scald or to insect troubles, and 
are short-lived and unproductive when propagated in the usual manner. 
With a view to correcting these difficulties, orchards are sometimes 
planted with a single hardy, vigorous, straight-growing, long-lived 
variety. A year later, or as soon as the trees are well established and 
growing strongly, selected buds of the permanent varieties are grafted 
or budded in the body or branches, and the original tops are removed . 
as soon as the new buds start into growth. This method of establish- 
ing an orchard by double working is growing in favor, especially with 
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applo growers who wish to provide some desirable quality th 
stock not found in the body of the permanent variety, or toa 
orchard from buds taken from trees of superior merit. a 


TO LESSEN INJURY FROM SUN SCALD, 


Sun seald is a climatic disease. It is especially serious on app | 
the Mississippi Valley, the Ozarks, the Prairie and Northw 
States, and in the most northern apple regions of the East. — — 

Pears, especially the Kieffer, cherries, plums, and occasional] 
peaches are injured also, but to a less extent. Sun scald is indu ed 
warm spells of weather in the late winter and spring months, when#l ( 
sun, shining on the south and west sides of a tree, causes the body, 
the larger branches to start into premature growth. If cold weat! 
again sets in, the active parts of the body and sometimes of the larg 
branches are killed. The bark and living tissues dry and ‘all 
the wood and crack open and separate from the body during the s 
ceeding summer. The tree is finally weakened by bacteria and f aa 
which cause the body to decay. It then either dies or is none over 

The sun scald is most severe when there are violent alternations - 
temperature in the spring , accompanied by high winds, ane 
especially disastrous when the ground is frozen so deeply that ¢ 
tree can not absorb sufficient water to replace the moisture lost b 
evaporation. | 

Varieties differ in their susceptibility to sun scald, though the xin 
apparently exempt in one locality may succumb to it in a more sever 
climate. Occasionally there may be winters when not only all of t 
young apple orchards but even some of the young forest trees | 
exposed places are affected. In New York and New England tl 
Northern Spy, Roxbury /usset, Tolman, and Arctic are among th 

least suseeptible, while Tomsins King, Twenty Ounce, Esopus, an 
 Gravenstein are most often affected. In Ottawa, Canada, the Haa: 
McMahon, Wealthy, Oldenburg, and Gideon are seldom attac 
while nearly all of the New York and New England kinds are inju 
Some of these varieties, however, like Northern Spy, have bie: el 
erown successfully on these hardy, ieee stocks, where a hardy re 
was also provided. In the Mississippi Valley and the Ozarks the Bi 
Davis, Gano, Missouri Pippin, and- Ralls are frequently attacke 
while Linhereae, Winesap, York Imperial, Grimes, J aati a ur 4 
Greyhouse (//oopes) are freer from it. ~ Z 

It is possible, therefore, to reduce the danger from sun scald by to 
working a susceptible sort on a variety that has proyed more resistant 
to the disease. The selection of the stock depends on the behavior of 
the varieties in each locality. In addition to its resistance to the dis 

case the stock should be equally vigorous in growth with the variety 
to be worked wpon it. a 
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Besides the selection of resistant stocks, the danger from sun scald 
can be reduced to a minimum by starting the top of the tree close to 
the ground, and by inclining the tree to the southwest. The branches 
thereby shade the body of the tree. It is possible also to prevent 
seald by the use of mechanical shading devices, such as lath, wire, or 
board screens, by wrapping the trunk with a flexible material like 
straw, to be removed in summer, or by inclosing the body in a box 
filled with earth. 


TO MODIFY VIGOR. 


There is a nice balance between the roots, the stem or body, and the 
top of the tree, and each part has a strong influence on the vigor of 
the other two. The slow-growing quince root, the doucin and para- 
dise apple, and the mahaleb cherry and sand cherry reduce the normal 
vigor of the pears, the apples, the cherries, and the plums worked 
upon them, and make dwarfing or semidwarfing possible. The 
Northern Spy, Ben Davis, and Fallawater apples, all strong-growing 
varieties, develop an unusually vigorous root system in the stocks on 
which they are worked. In a similar way a strong-growing body 
invigorates both the top and root systems of the tree. The Jonathan, 
Wealthy, Oldenburg, Esopus, and Red Canada apples. are thrifty but 
of slender growth, and all of them partake of Pao vigor of Northern 
Spy when top- Sworkod on it. 

Jn a similar manner the slender-growing cherries are made stronger 
when worked on the vigorous mazzard stocks. Pears are invigorated 
when worked on stronger growing bodies, and it is a common prac- 
tice in some nurseries to double-work slender-growing varieties like 
Bose, Winter Nelis, Barry, Wilder, and Danas Hovey on strong- 
growing bodies like Kieffer or Bartlett. Slender-growing plums, like 
Lincoln, are greatly strengthened when top-worked on the vigorous 
Marianna, and the Japanese chestnut is invigorated when worked on 
the American species. 

Top working therefore becomes an important factor in making 
slender and weak-growing but otherwise desirable varieties of greater 
value. <A striking example of the influence of a strong stock on a less 
Vigorous variety is found in the Red Canada apple, which, under the 
name Steele’s Red Winter, was extensively worked on a stocks 
in Wayne County, Mich., in the early history of apple growing there, 
sixty-five or seventy years ago. Under these conditions the variety 
was vigorous, prolific, a long keeper, and popular in the markets of 
the West. It was therefore propagated widely in the nurseries, but, 
when grown upon its own body, the trees were slow and weak in 
growth. For this reason the variety, when grown from nursery- 
propagated trees, was generally condemned, and was commercially 
obscured for many years. But in the orchards in which the variety 
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happened to be grafted on Northern Spy, or Tolman, it still retained — 
the old-time vigor and productiveness of the early orchards that were © 
top-worked on strong-growing seedlings. At the present time the 
variety is regaining its former prestige in Michigan, where its com-_ 
mercial value depends on top working it on a strong-growing variety. 


TO MODIFY INSECT INJURIES. 


The woolly aphis (Schizoneura lanigera Hausm.), known in for- 
eign countries as the ‘‘American blight,” attacks the roots, bodies, 
and tops of many varieties of apple. On the roots of nursery stock 
it is particularly disastrous, as it is most difficult to control in that 
position. On the trunk and top it is more easily subdued. All vari- 
eties are not equally attacked. In England first, and later in Aus- 
tralia, it was observed that the Winter Majetin was practically immune, 
and still later, when American apples were introduced into Australia, 
the Northern Spy was found resistant. Australian and some Western 
American nurserymen now offer lists of ‘‘ blight-proof” stocks, on 
which the commercial varieties are propagated, and by their use the 
damage by the woolly aphis, which was a scourge to the apple industry 
of Australia, has been reduced to a minimum. The varieties are 
worked either upon the roots of the resistant stocks, or top-worked 
upon their own roofed trees. 


METHODS OF OBTAINING A SELF-ROOTED TREE. 


There are several practical ways of establishing a fruit tree on its 
own roots. Kieffer pears, Marianna plums, and most myrobolan 
plum seedlings, as well as some of the Japan plums, like Satsuma, 
may be grown from cuttings. With apples, scions may be whip- 
grafted on a piece of seedling root, and the scion planted at least 6 
inches deep in strong, rather moist, but well-drained soil. In dry 
soils and in dry seasons the scions do not strike roots, but under 
favorable conditions the scion throws out a root system the first year. 
The original piece root may be removed, if it has thrown out roots, 
when the tree is taken from the nursery. Plums and pears may also 
be self-rooted by whip-grafting scions on piece roots. 

In California the Northern Spy has been successtully self-rooted by 
inserting the scion by a veneer graft in the side of a whole seedling 
root a few inches above the crown. The root and scion are planted 
with the scion at least 6 inches in the ground. At the end of the sea- 
son, after the scion has thrown out’roots, the trees are lifted and the 
seedling root removed. The trees are then reset in the nursery, 
where they are cultivated until large enough for orchard planting. 

One of the most successful methods has been followed in Iowa by 
Col. G. B. Brackett, Pomologist of the Department of Agriculture. 
It consists in inserting a scion of the desired variety on a piece or 


s 


whole root. The trees are grown in the nursery for two years, then 
taken up and laid in trenches. Each branch, after being slightly cut 
on the upper side, is bent up and well covered with earth, after the 
usual method of layering. The branches strike roots during the first 
season at the cut and bent portion, and in the fall or following spring 
they are removed from the parent tree and planted in the nursery, 
where they are cultivated until large enough for the orchard. 
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TO HASTEN FRUITFULNESS. 


The insertion of buds in bearing trees hastens the fruitfulness of 
the variety. As Sorauer says, ‘‘by this insertion of a younger por- 
tion of a plant on an older stock the former can reap all the advan- 
tages of the more advanced age of the latter; it becomes, indeed, older 
itself.” Apples and pears bear in two to five years earlier on scions 
in bearing trees than they do on nursery-propagated trees of the same 
varieties, and peaches, plums, and cherries one to three years sooner. 


TO PERPETUATE DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS. 


Fruit trees are generally propagated in nurseries from buds taken 
from vigorous nursery stock. Occasionally the propagator selects the 
buds from bearing trees, though the stand of nursery stock is smaller 
and the trees less vigorous. The nurseryman is primarily concerned 
in producing a block of vigorous, well-grown trees at the cheapest 
cost. The fruit grower, in the past, has not concerned himself with 
the individuality of the stock from which the nursery trees are propa- 
gated. His highest ideal is a big, well-grown tree, straight in body, 
well-branched, and well-rooted. The two ideals have, therefore, been 
harmonious. 

But progressive fruit growers, and some nurserymen, are beginning 
to pay attention to the character of the parentage of nursery stock. 
The Baldwins and Elbertas in the same orchards differ in size, pro- 
ductiveness, color, form, keeping quality, and relative immunity from 
disease.. In fact, no two trees of a variety are exactly alike, and 
among the individuals or buds of which the tree top is composed there 
is also more or less variation. Sometimes the fruit or foliage on a 
branch is so unlike the rest of the tree that a new variety is introduced 
by propagating from it. These strongly marked variations are known 
as ‘‘sports,” and the Pierce grape, the Banks apple, and the Delaware 
(Cannon’s Early) peach are sport varieties that appeared on branches 
of the Isabella, Gravenstein, and Mountain Rose, respectively. 

It has been assumed that the smaller variations of a variety, such as 
more productive individual trees, larger or more highly colored fruit, 

or more vigorous foliage, are likewise transmissible. There is little 
doubt that permanent variations in a tree, no matter how small, may - 
be transmitted by budding or grafting, but a practical difficulty lies 
in determining whether a variation is inherent, or incidental to the 
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foliage, is more vigorous, and produces better fruit than a neglecte 
tree. But there is no reason to expect a transmission of these superior 
qualities in full degree, unless the descendants are surrounded with an 
equally.favorable eny sei ! sa 
The stability of a variation can be determined only by comparing - it 
for several years with other trees growing under similar conditions. 
If the tree or any of its branches persists in producing fruit or foliage 
of particular merit, or if the bearing habit is more regular, it is 
highly desirable to propagate the variety from such trees or branches. 
There have been no accurate or long-continued experiments in propa-_ 
gating fruits from trees of superior merit. The effort, however, to — 
propagate only from the best is based upon sound. prince of plant 
improvement, and is to be strongly encouraged. od 
Top working may therefore be used by the fruit grower to perpetu-_ 
ate desirable stable variations. The variety may be budded or grafted — 
on a desirable stock after the trees are established in the orchard. 
Similar results may be brought about by the nurserymen by propa-— 
gating only from specially selected buds, but the cost of growing the — 
trees will be greater, and they will need to be sold at a higher price. _ 
BEARING AGE OF YOUNG TOP-WORKED TREES. x 
Scions inserted on old trees bear at an early age, but it is uncertain” 
whether the fruiting of scions grafted on a young tree is accelerated. 
Young trees, however, top-worked with buds from bearing trees, 
will bear a year or two earlier than trees propagated with buds from 
nursery stock, but it is uncertain how much of the influence is due to 
the top Bee! or to the precocity inherited from the already pro- 4 
ductive parent. The Sutton orchard in Pl. X XVII, fig. 1, top-worked - 
on Northern Spy stock, at 7 years old averaged a barrel and a half of 
apples to the tree. On the same farm, owned by Mr. George T. 
Powell, Ghent, N. Y., a Tompkins Kine orchard top-worked on 
Northern Spy stock, with buds from a tree of strong and regular bear-— 
ing habit, averaged 3 barrels per tree in 1902 at 10 years old. Peaeh 
trees propagated from buds from bearing trees develop fruit buds the 
first year while in the nursery. ‘3 
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A single variety selected in accordance with the principles mentioned 
in the preceding paragraphs is desirable for a stock on which to top 
work the young orchard. Every consideration of permanency an 
uniformity discourages the use of miscellaneous seedling stocks. 
Every seedling is a distinct variety, and no two are alike in hardiness, 
vigor, Immunity from climatic or other difficulties, or in longeyit ys 


DETAILS OF TOP WORKING YOUNG TREES. 


THE*STOCK. 
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In severe climates the stock should be established on vigorous, hardy 
roots; but in other localities the greatest uniformity may be expected 
from well-grown self-rooted trees, or from trees propagated on spe- 
cially selected vigorous seedling roots. Where a check to the growth 
is not especially sought, the stock should at least equal in vigor the 
variety worked upon it, or the scion will eventually overgrow the stock. 

In planting, the stock should conform to the usual age for setting 
the fruit. The tops may be budded with the permanent variety later 
in the same season if the trees are growing vigorously, or they may be 
grafted or budded during the second season. It is advisable to top 
work the orchard as early as possible after it is well established, as 
the shock to the tree by removing the original top and the loss in energy 
expended in the growth of the top increases with its age. 


Fig. 15.—Tongue or whip grafting: A, stock prepared; B, scion prepared; C, stock and scion united 
and wrapped, 


GRAFTING. 


The young orchard may either be grafted or budded, or grafting 
and-budding may be used in combination on the same tree. The trees 
may be worked on the body or branches, or on both in combination. 

Grafting is the process.of imserting a scion on a stock so that the 
growing parts of both are in contact. The operation is performed in 
the spring just as the foliage is pushing forth, though it may be done 
either a little earlier or later. 

There are many kinds of grafting, but with young trees in which 
_ the branches are not over three-eighths of an inch in diameter, the 
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tongue or whip graft is most common. In making it the scion and 
stock are cut diagonally, after which a vertical cut is made in the cut 
surface of each. The tongue of the scion and the cleft in the stock 
are then joined together and the parts are held firmly with a bandage 
of waxed string or cloth. The details of the operation are shown 
in fig. 15. The cleft graft is used for larger branches, and the oper- 
ations are explained in fig. 16 and in greater detail later on in this 
paper. 

In branch grafting the scions are inserted in three to five branches 
well distributed over the trunk, in accordance with the grower’s ideal 
foratop. <A branch-grafted tree, with the scions just pushing forth 
their leaves, is shown in fig. 17. A similar tree, three months later, 


Fic. 16.—Cleft grafting: A, scion; B, scions inserted in cleft; C, stub and scions waxed. 


is Shown in Pl. XXIV, fig. 1. A Sutton apple orchard, 7 years old, 
branch-grafted on Northern Spy, is shown in Pl. X XVII, fig. 1. 

The branch-grafted tree develops into a shapely form if the scions 
live, but the death of one or more of the scions destroys the balance 
of the top. This may be corrected by inserting a June bud on the 
same branch or by budding it in the fall, or by regrafting it the follow- 
ing spring. It is a difficult matter, however, to restore the propor- 
tions of a top where the scions are of different ages. 

In some sections the larve of bud moths play havoc with the scions 
just as they are starting into growth, and make the establishment of 
a well-formed orchard a most difficult undertaking. The trouble may 
be largely overcome by inserting the buds in the body of the tree 
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instead of the branches, when any one of the buds alone may become a 


leader and form a top. 


(See figs. 18 and 19.) 


A single scion is sometimes inserted in the body of the tree, and 


although it is often successful the 
method is objectionable, as the 
stock alone remains if the scion 
perishes. 

BUDDING. 

Budding is the insertion of a bud 
attached to a piece of bark upon 
the growing part of the stock. 
There are many kinds of budding, 
but the shie!ld bud, the details of 
which are shown in fig. 20, is usu- 
ally employed with the more com- 
monfruits. Theoperationmay be 
performed whenever the bark will 
slip, which occurs just as growth 
is starting, again in early summer, 
and in late summer and early fall. 
In the North budding is usually 


Fig. 18.—Body-budded tree. 


done from 
the last of 
July until 
the first or 
middle of 
September, with mature buds of the season’s 
growth. The buds remain dormant until the 
next spring. In the South, June budding is 
also practiced with immature buds, which start 
into growth the same season. Budding is some- 
times done in early spring with dormant buds 
taken in the winter and retarded in a coo! place. 

In top working young trees the budding 
may be done in the branches, on the body, or 
in both in combination. The branches are se- 
lected in the same manner as outlined for graft- 
ing, though a bud may be inserted in the body 
of the tree if no branch is suitably located. 
Vig. 21 showsa tree with buds in three branches 
and a bud inserted in the body to balance the 
top. The buds should be inserted on the 


Fic. 17.—Branch-grafted tree. 


branches several inches from the body of the tree, so that the same 
branch may be rebudded or grafted if the original bud perishes. 
With spring budding, a second bud may be inserted in June if the first 
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bud dies, and a bud may be inserted in the fall if a June bud dies. A 
eraft may be set or a bud inserted in the spring on a branch in which 
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Fig.19.—Body-budded 
tree, with two buds 
killed by bud-moth 
larve. 


a fall bud dies. An August branch-budded tree is 


shown in fig. 22. Three of the buds on the branches 
lettered in the illustration failed to grow, and the 
scions which are just pushing out were inserted in 
the spring. The bud lettered A was the only one 
that survived. A branch-budded tree with a top 
three years old is shown in Pl. XXIV, fig. 2. 

One of the most satisfactory methods of budding 
young trees. is to insert the buds in the bedy. An 
ideal top can be formed, as the buds can usually be 
placed in the most desirable positions on the body. 
A. striking advantage also lies in the capacity of any 
single bud to form a leader and make a top in ease of 
the death of the remaining buds. A body-buddéd 
tree is shown in fig. 18, and a similar tree three years 
later in Pl. X XV, fig. 1. A tree in which two of 
the buds have been killed with bud-moth larve is 
shown in fig. 19, and a similar tree with the top 
formed from a single bud in Pl. XXYV, fig. 2. 

Budding is usually more satisfactory than grafting. 
The operation is more simple, the wound heals more 
quickly, and the form of the tree can be regulated 
to better advantage by inserting the buds on the 


body, but the most satisfactory results follow the adoption of both 
branch and body budding on the same tree when one is needed to 
supplement the other. 


Fic, 20:—Shicld budding: A, matrix; B, shield bud; C, bud inserted in matrix; D, bud tied. 


CARE OF THE TOP-WORKED YOUNG ORCHARD. 


The spring grafted or the spring or fall budded tree should have the 
remaining branches removed as soon as the scions or buds start into 
growth. ‘The branch should be cut off an inch or two beyond the bud, 
and a month or*two later, when the danger to the new shoot from 
blowing out is lessened, it should be cut close to the shoot, so that the 
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Fia. 1.—STAYMAN WINESAP, BRANCH WHIiP-GRAFTED ON BEN DAVIS. 


New GROWTH 3 MonTHs OLD. 
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Fia. 2.—Missour! Pippin, BRANCH-BUDDED ON BEN DAVIS. 
Top 32 Years OLD. 
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Fic. 1.—STAYMAN WINESA 
YEARS OLD, 


p, BODY-BUDDED ON BEN Davis. TOP 3 
FORMED FROM THREE BUDS. 


Fic. 2.—STAYMAN WINESAP, Bopy-BUDDED ON BEN Davis. TOP 3 
YEARS OLD, FORMED FROM ONE Bub. 
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fe 


end of the branch may heal over during the season. It is not always 


advisable to remove the entire top from a June-budded tree as soon 


apple tree may be remodeled in ° 


as growth starts, as the buds may grow too vigorously and be blown 
out. If the water shoots that arise on the body and branches are left 
until the next spring, the growth of the buds will be retarded. 

The top-worked tree needs the most careful attention during the first 
season. Except in June-budded trees, the water sprouts should be re- 
moved three or four times to prevent dwarfing or smothering the scions, 
During the latter part of July or early in August the rank-growing 
branches may be headed in to stock them up, and the side branches may 
need pruning to strengthen them 
and to give the top a desirable 
form. After the first year, the 
tops are treated like any other 
tree of the same age. 


TOP WORKING BEARING APPLE 
TREES. 


There are many apple orchards 
not over 25 to 30 years of age 
in good, healthy condition that 
might be top-worked with better 
varieties. It is not profitable to 
top work larger trees, as the large 
branches that need removing do 
not heal over readily, and the tree 
usually dies from decay. It is 
also too expensive to set the 
scions in the large trees. An 


three or four years by inserting 
scions in part of the branches 
each suceessive season. Branches 
larger than 24 inches in diameter should not be grafted, as they do 
not heal over, and are also more susceptible to sun scald. The 
operator should endeavor to maintain the original form of the tree. 
The branches at the top are cut off rather close to the body, and ata 
greater distance as the base is approached. The large branches need 
shading while the remodeling is in process. This may be provided by 
distributing the scions evenly throughout the tree each year and by 
leaving some of the older branches. Only a few branches should be 
grafted in one place in a single year, as the exposed stubs, especially 
in the Southern States, are usually scalded. It is always advisable to 
graft a larger number of branches than necessary for the final top. 
The scions shade the branches and may be removed as they overcrowd. 


Fig. 21.—Branch-budded and body-budded tree. 
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A top-worked tree requires close attention if the operation, which 
is harsh at the best, is to be successful. AJl large wounds should be 
painted with red lead to prevent the entrance of fungi and bacteria. 
The scions should be watched to prevent their dwarfing and smothering 
by overhanging branches. Water sprouts, which appear in abundance, 
need removing in June. [Kvery endeavor should be used to re-cover 
the tree as quickly as possible, and to protect it from injury while the 
operation is in progress. <A tree 25 years of age partly remodeled is 

shown in Pl. XXVI, fig. 1, and 

a tree with the entire top re- 

placed with scionsin Pl. XX VI, 

fio. 2. 

The grafting is done in the 
spring with dormant scions, 
two of which are inserted in 
a horizontal position in each 
stub. The stub and the end 
of each scion are then carefully 
waxed. The operation may 

) be understood by reference to 

fig. 16. 


TOP WORKING BEARING 
PEACH TREES. 


There has been a large de- 
velopment in the peach grow- 
ing business in the last decade. 
With the rapid growth of the 
industry many varieties have 
been planted in large quantities 
that are undesirable for com- 
mercial purposes or ill-adapted 

_ to the regions in which they 
Pro 24 Branch puddad ond grafted ee, But 1 are logated,| URGES ame aled 
B died, and these branches were grafted the following many orchards more than 10 
os years old, with trees still vig- 
orous, but of varieties that are no longer equal to the newer commer- 
cial sorts. To sacrifice the orchards by cutting them out means a loss 
of labor and capital already invested, but to leave the trees unchanged 
continues an unproductive investment. It is possible to top-bud these 
orchards with better varieties, and it may be desirable from the com- 
mercial standpoint to do so if the trees have been given good care, as 
new tops may be formed that will produce good crops in three or four 
years. 
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The budding may be done either in June or in the fall, the season 
depending on the locality and- the convenience of the grower. ‘The 
buds may be inserted on the main branches if the diameter of the 
latter within 6 or 8 inches of the trunk is not over 14 inches. On 
larger trees it is not advisable to bud the main branches, but new 
shoots in which the buds can be inserted may be provided near the 
trunk of the tree by cutting off the main branches within 14 to 2 feet 
of the body, and by thoroughly cultivating the soil after the heads are 
removed. 

In preparing the tree for fall budding it is often possible to pick 
the fruit, then cut back the top, and insert the buds in three to five of 
the main branches near the trunk, the distribution of the buds having 
regard for the form of the future top. In large trees the cutting 
back is done the preceding winter or spring to provide the new shoots 
for budding. In.the South, however, where fruit is harvested earlier 
in the season, it is possible to take the crop, remove the top, and then 
by frequept cultivation provide new shoots on the larger branches 
that can be budded in August of the same year. 

As soon as the new buds start into growth the old top should be 
entirely removed and the branches bearing the buds cut back close to 
the bud. The new shoots that grow on the old branches should be 
kept off, and the new head formed in accordance with the grower’s 
ideal fora top. It may be advisable to head in the shoots of the new 
top during the first summer to stock them up and prevent long, 
slender, weak branches. The ends of the old branches should be 
painted with red lead to prevent the entrance of fungi and bacteria 
‘which cause their decay. If care is exercised in all of the operations, 
the new top may bear profitable crops for many years. 

A tree 10 years of age, with a new top 3 years old, is shown in 
Pl. X XVII, fig. 2. This tree should bear a good crop a year later. 


GRAFTING MATERIALS. 


There are many kinds of grafting wax, but one made by melting 
1 pound of tallow, 2 pounds of beeswax, and 4 pounds of resin is 
satisfactory for open-air work. The melted liquid is poured into cold 
water, when it hardens. As soon as it is cool it is pulled like molasses 
candy until it-is light colored. The wax may be kept indefinitely by 
wrapping it in oiled paper and putting it in water. 

In tying whip grafts, waxed string is often used for root work, and 
for the branches either waxed string or strips of waxed cloth. The 
waxed string may be made by dropping balls of No. 18 knitting cotton 
into melted wax. The wax quickly penetrates the ball. The waxed 
strips may be made by dropping a ball of old cotton cloth cut into 
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narrow strips into melted wax, or the wax may be spread ont rt 
after which it can be cut or torn into strips of the desired sizes. 
In budding, raffia is generally used for tying. The raflia can 
purchased at about 20 centsa pound. It should be soaked in 
for a few hours before using, when it may be cut into strips « | 
desired length. ; 3 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF LIVE-STOCK 
EXHIBITIONS. 


By Grorce M. RomMet, 


Expert in Animal Husbandry, Bureau of Animal Industry 
INTRODUCTION. 


It is said that the late M. W. Dunham received the inspiration which 
directed his energies into the field of horse breeding at an Illinois fair 
in the latter sixties. From the interest aroused by the exhibition of 
a Percheron stallion, he was led to make a journey to France to study 
and purchase these horses on their native soil, and the influence of this 
apparently insignificant event molded the man’s after life, and was of 
infinite value to the Percheron horse in the United States. 

The possibilities of live-stock exhibitions from an educational stand- 
point can hardly be estimated, and they can be discussed here only in 
a general way. The career of Mr. Dunham stands out prominently in 
the annals of American agriculture, and we can, by this one notable 
instance, arrive at a measurable appreciation of the educational value 
of these exhibitions; but no man can tell how much the rank and file 
of breeders and stock raisers may have been inspired by such influ- 
ences, nor can any statistician estimate the value to the country of the 
work of these men. That they have an exceedingly strong hold on 
the attention of the public is unquestioned. Every year hundreds of 
thousands of doilars are expended for premiums and the running 
expenses of the shows and millions of people attend them. Even at 
county fairs, premiums to the amount of $5,000 or more are not infre- 
quently offered, and the daily attendance is often from 15,000 to 20,000, 
with a frequent total of 50,000. At the larger exhibitions, such as the 
great State and National live-stock shows and the great horse shows, 
the amounts offered for premiums vary from $20,000 to $40,000 and 
the total attendance from 50,000 to 250,000. Although the pleasure- 
seeking element is always in evidence, yet there is a constantly grow- 
ing sentiment that directs attention to such shows as valuable educa- 
tional forces. This enlarging estimate of their value to the public is 
shown by the act of the chief executive of a ‘‘ corn belt” State, who, 
in an official proclamation, urged the farmers of the Commonwealth to 
attend the International Exposition of 1902, and the very large attend- 
ance of townspeople shows that persons of all ranks recognize the 
necessity of being informed concerning one of the greatest industries 
of the nation. © 
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VALUE TO THE EXHIBITOR. 


A carefully classified and well-conducted live-stock show will pro- 


vide instruction not only for the spectators—almost equally important 
are the lessons taught the exhibitor himself. The public does not 
generally realize the fact that exhibitors usually add to their knowl- 
edge of animal form and management at each show to which they 
bring their animals. Most people think that a man who brings an 
animal into a show ring is beyond the necessity of acquiring knowl- 
edge of the selection and management of his animals; but, while the 
best authorities on these subjects are almost always among the exhib- 
itors, the ranks of showmen frequently include some inexperience and 
mediocrity. 

The educational value of a show to an exhibitor may be in fitting 
his animals for show, in competition in the show ring, in the inter- 
change of views with other breeders, and in an enlarged, useful 
acquaintance; and the exhibitor may also learn much by a study of the 
requirements of the market which he seeks to supply. 


FITTING FOR SHOWS. 


When a man contemplates entering the show ring, whether in his 
county exhibit or at his State fair, he will be wise to send his stock in 
good condition. At some shows this requires that an animal be fat- 
tened almost to the danger point. It is necessary that meat-bearing 
animals should give good indications of their fitness for the block, and 
it is always more pleasing to look at a horse that has been well fed than 
at one that is thin; besides, fat ‘‘covers a multitude of sins,” even in a 
horse. That the requirements of a show season are extremely severe 
on the animals submitted to it, solely owing to the stuffing process that 
must be undergone, no one will deny. Many very capable breeders 
refuse to show on this account, placing their entire reliance on news- 
paper advertising. However, while some animals have been ruined for 
breeding purposes by this excessive feeding, many have come through 
unscathed by reason of inherent worth and good management. 

In bringing his cattle to this prime condition (prime from the 
butcher’s standpoint), the exhibitor has a constant opportunity for the 
study of the development of animal form and condition. He must cal- 

ulate carefully in order to bring the herd ‘‘ to edge” just at the right 
time, otherwise they will be ‘‘faulted,” as in poor condition or over- 
done. He must force them steadily or they will become rough, 
uneven, patchy, and, as this condition is very closely dependent on the 
quality of the animals, it follows that long before the fitting begins 
the breeder must have selected the individuals in his herd that would 
best respond to the fitting with least danger of serious injury. As the 
fitting advances it will be observed whether the original judgment was 
correct—whether the animal filled out here-or became a trifle rough 
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there. Much is thus learned regarding the development of the animal 
during growth and fattening, and the breeder learns to select animals 
that will develop to the best advantage, which is, next to selection in 
mating, the highest achievement of his art. 


COMPETITION IN THE SHOW RING, 


When the show ring is reached the exhibitor, if a beginner, first 
comes into contact with two very important factors in this educational 
scheme. One is the competitor and the other the judge. He thus has 
an opportunity to compare the results of his own ideas with those of 
others. The best opportunity a man has to learn the weak points 
of animals is at such a time, especially if he is defeated, and he can 
return home with these ideas and those of his competitors and the 
judge to help him. 

THE STUDY OF MARKETS. 

At the larger shows the exhibitor comes in contact with the men 
who control the market, and an interchange of ideas is therefore 
possible, resulting in closer connection between these two forces of 
production. The requirements of the market must be understood by 
the breeder before he can hope for success in his work, and here he 
can gain this knowledge. The highly finished harness and saddle 
horse in the arena gives the breeder of horses higher ideals; the 
exhibition of dressed carcasses at a fat-stock show is always a drawing 
eard, and is a feature in which the exhibitor should be deeply con- 
cerned. It shows him the ideal carcass of the packer’s mind, and 
with it before him he can study to reconcile his own ideal of a fat 
animal on foot, a task for him yet to be accomplished. The exhibi- 
tion of packing-house products forms a very useful adjunct to the 
dressed-carcass show, and is now a feature of the show season. 


VALUE TO THE SPECTATOR. 


The success of a show as a show depends mainly on a creditable 
exhibit of animals. Its success as a financial undertaking depends on 
the public, and, no matter how good its exhibits, no exhibition can last 
long without a good revenue from admissions, unless it has the power 
of the State or of a very strong and liberal corporation behind it. 

People attend shows primarily to see things, and these are usually 
the animals exhibited. At the American Royal and the International 
the animals are practically the sole inducement for attendance. 

Of the vast throngs which attend live-stock exhibitions, not all 
are there to amuse themselyes—thousands of people make use of the 
opportunity to study the animals in the ring. These persons are in 
the live-stock business; they must have instruction in methods and 
ideals, and they must keep in touch with the productions of the lead- 
ing breeders. In addition to those who have already a more or less 
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complete knowledge of animals, are the young men on whom the exa 
ple of an outstanding winner may be foreefully impressed. a 

The spectator finds profit, educationally, at an exhibition of rer 
stock pr incipally 1 in three ways: (1) From the ideals presented and the | 
inspiration given; (2) in direct instruction; and, (8) in the lessons con- 
veyed on the necessity of pure breeding. 


IDEALS AND INSPIRATION. 


At many of the exhibitions is to be seen the very cream of animal 
production. Even at his county fair the farmer may learn much by 
a study of the best products of his neighbors; at his State fairs he 
sees stock of still better breeding and in higher condition, while ata _ 
show of National scope he will find positive inspiration. The pick of 
the smaller shows—those that have been selected by a rigid judgment 
as worthy to compete with the best in the land—are there, pitted 
against each other for the final contest, and many breeders who con- 
fine their exhibits to the largest shows here submit their work to 
the same inspection. The student, farmer, and breeder may here see 
the most perfect of form and quality—animals brought to the keenest 
edge of condition, on which no expense has been spared to bring out 
all there isin them. The real inspiration reeeived here does not die 
out with the last flutter of a blue ribbon. 


DIRECT INSTRUCTION. 


Each live-stock exhibition gives many opportunities for direct 
instruction, especially when it is conducted on a small scale. <A fea- 
ture of many county fairs has come to be a talk by the judge on the 
relative merits of some of the more prominent animals, and it is very 
frequent at the large stock shows to see a judge discussing a prize 
winner with a little party of spectators. These discussions are often 
of the greatest benefit, for it does not always happen that the specta- 
tor at the ring side is in a position to determine accurately the relative 
merits of the animals in the ring, as there are nearly always a number 
of points that show only on close inspection. A discussion by a com- 
petent and fair-minded judge almost always clears away objections, 
and results in good feeling—a very desirable sentiment at a ring side. 
When occasion permits, a time set apart for formal discussion of the 
requirements of different breeds or of the market proves to be one of 
the most valuable features of the show.. Such instruction will erys- 
tallize the ideas already gained by observation, and will bring out 
many indistinct and mooted points whose discussion leads to fruitful 
results. 

A leading educational feature that can not be overlooked in a dis- 
cussion of live-stock expositions is the meeting of students for contest 
in stock judging. The wonderful growth of instruction in animal — 
husbandry in the colleges has had a natural outlet in such trials of 
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strength. Inaugurated at the show of the Trans-Mississippi Exposi- 
tion 1n 1898, students in these contests have received recognition by 
the colleges, by the press, by commission men, by stock yards com- 
panies, by breeders’ associations, and by the public. These contests 
bid fair to become permanent adjuncts of agricultural college work. 
In such a contest, a student will find out more about himself and about 
his fund of knowledge than he will in several months’ instruction; he 
concentrates his opinions, reviews them, strengthens and fortifies 
those that are correct, discards those that are misleading and wrong; 
he learns self-possession; develops the faculty of observation and 
keenness of vision at a wonderfully rapid rate, and, besides, learns to 
express himself correctly.“ 

It may well be said that this rapid development of the educational 
element in animal husbandry is as much a feature of the industry at 
the opening of the twentieth century as the rapid evolution of breeds 
was characteristic of the opening of the nineteenth century. It is 
certainly true that live-stock exhibitions were very common in the 
early days, and doubtless our grandfathers discussed all phases of the 
shows with warmth and vigor; but this idea that there is a real field 
here for education is of recent development, and the systematic train- 
ing of young men for a foundation in the principles of stock judging 
has had practical and successful application withih the past twelve 
years only. 


THE LESSON OF PURE BREEDING. 


A man may go to a show and receive inspiration and instruction, 
yet go home none the better for his visit if he does not carry with him 
the great lesson of all such exhibitions, namely, that the champions 
were the result of a systematic plan of breeding, not accidents of 
heredity. 

The value of pure breeding in itself is first impressed on the spec- 
tator’s mind. The live stock on exhibition are not the progeny of 
grade males, and all breeding animals should be registered or imme- 
diately eligible to registry. This is the logical outcome of years of 
experience. An animal can not be trusted to produce progeny similar 
in form to itself unless it is from a long line of ancestors that have 
been bred to an accepted standard. In producing animals for the 
markets the male should always be pure bred. The motive for the 
use of a grade sire is usually economy in the purchase price, and there 
is a tradition that a grade is more easily kept than a pure bred; but 
this is not borne out by careful observation. The lesson of the show 


@The liberality of Mr. John Clay, jr., and Mr. A. H. Sanders have recently made 
possible the participation in these contests of boys from the farm who have been 
denied the advantages of college instruction. The results of such efforts should be 
of the greatest value. 
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points out on every hand the overwhelming importance of the use of 
pure-bred sires. : 

In a first-prize ‘‘exhibitors’ herd” may be seen the results of years 
of work along definite lines. The successful breeders do not switch 
from one breed to another, nor work inconsistently. The Messrs. 
Tomkins (father and son), Thomas Bates, Amos Cruikshank, Hugh 
Watson, and almost every breeder whose work has been of original 
and lasting value, have devoted the better part of a lifetime to their 
chosen work. If the American farmer has a fault that can compare 
with his extravagant use of feed, it is his shiftiness in breeding his live 
stock. This is true of every kind of stock, from horses to chickens. 
Our horse stock is most outrageously mixed. A man serenely breeds 
a draft mare to a trotting stallion, or perhaps the reverse (which is 
better); he thinks nothing of having one mare on the place ‘‘ one-fourth 
Hambletonian and three-fourths Norman” that he is going to breed 
to a Clyde horse on a neighboring farm, and another whose breeding 
he can not vouch for, but which he will breed to a trotter that has a 
local reputation. A similar system is repeatedly met with among 
cattle, sheep, and hogs, and some of the flocks of amateur poultry 
raisers are beyond description. 

Live-stock exhibitions serve to intensify the utility of proper selec- 
tion in breeding. The spectator sees there animals whose breeding 
for generations back has been planned by one man, who has an ideal in 
mind, and is becoming more capable as the years go by. He notices 
that the herd of such a man contains animals very much alike, and 
_ inquiry shows that they have been bred carefully along well-defined 
lines, and within pretty well-defined family lines, but he will also see 
that what inbreeding has been practiced was used judiciously. On the 
other hand, there may be a herd that does not show the uniformity of 
this one, for, although it is pure bred and contains some prize winners, 
it is ‘* spotty” in breeding and lacks the uniformity of a herd bred con- 
sistently and systematically. 

When the spectator thinks of the stock at home—cross bred, mixed 
bred, and scrubs, a grade bull in the pasture—this great lesson of the 
value of pure breeding is more emphatically enforced, and the mind 
is again inspired to better work. No one forgets his first visit to a 
great stock show. The hugeness of everything—the size of the cattle, 
the bigness of the hogs, the spread of back, loin, and quarters of a 
mutton sheep and the efforts to make this spread as great as possible, 
the big horses—these things give rise to the first impressions he 
receives. If one is at all a judge of stock it does not take long to 
begin looking for quality and constitution and then for breed type. 
When a man begins to realize that all this magnificence 1s the result of 
pure breeding, he is learning one of the greatest lessons of the show. 


SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL INSECT ENEMIES OF CONI?- 
EROUS FORESTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By A. D. Hopxrys, Ph. D., 
In Charge of Forest Insect Investigations, Division of Entomology. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Within recent years the writer has made a preliminary survey of 
the principal forest regions of the United States, from southeastern 
Florida to northwestern Washington, from northern Maine to eastern 
Texas, and in the middle Appalachian region, the middle Rockies, and 
the Pacific slope, for the purpose of obtaining information relating to 
the principal enemies of the forests, the location and extent of areas 
of greatest depredation, and the possibilities of preventing losses. 

It was found that among the many hundreds of insect enemies of 
forest trees observed and collected there are a few species which are 
of primary importance in their relation to widespread devastations. 
Indeed, it would seem that the most important enemies of coniferous 
forests in this country are restricted to a few species of a single genus 
of beetles. This genus was described by Erichson, of Berlin, Ger- 
many, in 1836, under the name Dendroctonus, which means *‘ killer of 
trees.” It is represented in Europe by only a single species, but in 
this country some eighteen species have been recognized. With few 
exceptions, they are all that the generic name implies, and the greater 
number are even more, for they are real devastators of forests. 

One of the species of this genus, known as the spruce-destroying 
beetle, has been, according to published data, a menace to the Northern 
spruce forests during the past eighty years. Its work has from time 
to time taken the character of an invasion and destroyed many mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of the best spruce timber in different sections, 


from New Brunswick to New York. 


The destructive pine bark-beetle is another species which threatened 
the entire destruction of the pine and spruce of Virginia and West 
Virginia between 1890 and 1892, and before its ravages were checked 
it killed many millions of the best pine and spruce forest and shade 
trees in the two States. 

The pine-destroying beetle of the Black Hills has been, within the 
past six or eight years, devastating the forests of the Black Hills 
Reserve in South Dakota. It has already killed some 600 million 
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feet of timber, and is threatening a like fate to the remainder. This 
involves not only the destruction of the timber, but also that of the | 
great mining and other industries of that region which are dependent 
on the timber supply. 

The records and available evidence show that these three species 
alone haye demonstrated their ability, under specially favorable con- 
ditions, to devastate the pine and spruce forests of the entire country. 
Therefore they are worthy of general attention and the most detailed 
investigation. 

The facts already determined by study of the insects and their work 
indicate plainly that most of the forests of the country which are ayail- 
able for the application of improved forest methods and systematic 
working plans can usually be protected from this and like depen 
enemies at a shght cost. 

The prime requisites for success in combating this class of pines 
are: First, the prompt recognition of the commencement of a trouble; 
second, the determination of the inseet causing it; and, third, the 
prompt application of the proper treatment before the depredations 
have spread lke a conflagration. 

It is the object of this paper to call attention to what are believed to 
be the worst insect enemies of coniferous forests, also to some of the 
characters of the insects and their work, by which they may be readily 
recognized, and to the peculiar methods of control applicable to each. 


THE SPRUCE-DESTROYING BEETLE. 
(Dendroctonus piceaperda Hopk. ) 


This insect was perhaps the first of its class to claim attention in this 
country, owing to its destructive invasions of the spruce forests of 
New England and New York from 1818 to 1900, as described by Peck, 
Hough, Packard, Fisk, and the present writer. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIOUS STAGES OF THE BEETLE. 


THE ADULT (fig. 28, @) is a reddish brown to black beetle, varying 
in length from three-sixteenths to four-sixteenths of an inch (4.7 to 
6.0 mm.). The body is sparsely clothed with rather long hairs, and 
has other distinctive characters, as shown in a general way in the 
illustrations. 

THE EGG is a small, pearly-white object, scarcely to be distinguished 
from those of other bark beetles of the same size. 

Tre LARVA (fig. 23, 6) when first hatched is a minute white grub, 
which increases in size until it is slightly longer than the beetle, and is 
distinguished from other larve of the same class by a dark yellowish 
brown space on the upper surface of each of the last two abdominal 
segments. 
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PLaTe XXVIII. 


Yearbook U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1902. 


» WORK OF THE SPRUCE-DESTROYING BEETLE. 


From photograph.] 
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THE PUPA (fig. 23, c) is nearly white, of the same size and somewhat 
the same form as the adult, but without free legs and wings, and is 
found in oblong cavities in the bark of trees where the broods develop. 


HABITS OF THE ADULT AND LARVA, 


Many pairs of beetles make a simultaneous attack on the lower half 
of the main trunk of medium-sized to large trees. They bore through 
the outer bark to the inner living portion, and through the inner layers 
of the latter they excavate long, irregular longitudinal galleries (PI. 
XXVIII), and along the sides of these, at irregular intervals, numerous 
eggs are closely placed. The eggs soon hatch, and the larve at once 
commence to feed on the inner bark, and as they increase in size extend 
and enlarge their food burrows in a general transverse but irregular 
course away from the mother galleries (fig. 24, 7). When these young 
or larval forms are full 
grown each excavates a 
cavity or cell at the end 
of its burrow and next 
to the outer corky bark. 

The period of devel- 
opment from the egg 
to the matured larva 
varies from two or three 
to nine or ten months, 
depending upon the con- 
dition of the weather 
during growth. With Fig. ie: dette satis beetle: a, dorsal view of adult 
the first hatched laryvee _ beetle; b, side view of larva; c, dorsal view of pupa—all 
in June the period will greatly enlarged; d, natural size of beetle. (Original.) 
be shorter, while those hatched later in the summer will not com- 
plete their growth until the next spring. Under the climatic condi- 
tions prevailing in northwestern Maine, eggs deposited about June 19 
will develop to pupe by September 1, and to adults by October 4, but 
will not emerge until the next spring. It appears that activity ceases 
about the middle of October, when all stages of the insect may occur 
in the bark of infested trees, where they, with probable exceptions 
of the eggs and pupe, remain until about the first week in June. 
Activity then commences, the matured larve soon change to pupe, 
and by the middle of June those that pass the winter in the adult stage 
emerge and commence to excavate galleries and deposit eggs. The 
adults, from hibernating larve of different stages, develop and con- 
tinue to emerge from the last of June until the last of August. The 
eggs deposited by the late-developing beetles produce larve which do 
not complete their development until July or August of the next year, 
and consequently the period from the time the first galleries are exca- 
vated and eggs deposited until the broods of adults emerge is about 
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one year. Under different conditions of latitude and altitude these 
dates and periods will be different. 

How THE TREES ARE KILLED.—The numerous primary or egg gal- 
leries penetrate the most vital parts of the tree (the cambium), where 
the principal activity involved in new growth takes place. This 
causes at once a loss of vitality and a weakened resistance. The exca- 


Fic. 24.—Work of the spruce-destroying beetle: a, primary gallery; 6, borings packed in side; 
c, entrance and central burrow through the packed borings; d, larval mines—note how the eggs 
are grouped on the sides. (Original.) 


vation of the primary galleries is immediately followed by the trans- 
verse burrowing operations of the young broods, which rapidly com- 
plete the destruction of all remaining life in the bark. Thus, the tree 
is completely and effectually girdled. This is followed some months 
later by the dying and falling of the leaves and the complete death of 
all parts of the tree. By the time, and even before, the leaves die and 
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fall the new broods of beetles emerge from the bark and migrate in 
swarms to other living trees, which in a like manner are attacked and 
killed. 

AREA INVADED.—The species extends from New Brunswick to New 
York and westward to the Black Hills of South Dakota; also north- 
ward into Canada. It attacks and kills the Red, Black, and White 
spruces, but only the larger trees. The amount of timber kiiled by 
it, as indicated by published accounts and the writer’s observations, 
has been very great; certainly within the past half century several 
billions of feet of timber have been thus destroyed. 


METHODS OF PREVENTING LOSSES FROM FUTURE DEPREDATIONS. 


A series of experiments conducted during the summer of 1900 and 
again in 1902 resulted in the determination of some important facts 


Fig, 26.—Different methods of girdling trees: a, hack girdled: b, girdled to heartwood; c, hack 
girdled and peeled; d, belt girdled. (From Bulletin No. 28, new series, Division of Entomology, 
U.S. Dept. Agr.) 


in the life history of the insect, and in the discovery that if living 
spruce trees are hack-girdled (fig. 25) just before the pollen commences 
to fall from the Red Spruce and when it is falling from the birches, 
the conditions, as related both to the flight or swarming period of the 
beetles and to the physiological phenomena of the tree, will be most 
favorable for the attraction of the beetles to such trees; thus, the 
beetles may be made to concentrate their attack upon numerous girdled 
trap trees to be subsequently destroyed during the fall, winter, and 
early spring months, either by the ordinary lumbering operations, 
which insures the removal of the timber from the forests before the 
Insects emerge, or by felling the trees and removing the bark from 
the lower two-thirds of the trunk, this method to be supplemented as 
far as possible by the felling and barking of such other trees as are 
found to be infested. By this means the number of the beetles may 
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be so reduced within large areas as to effectually protect the remainir : 
living timber. It was also determined that the adoption of improved 
forestry methods, which require the intelligent harvesting of the 


matured crop of timber, is doubly beneficial to the forest. These — 
methods involve the removal of the trees above 12 inches in diameter, 


which are the only ones attacked by the destructive beetle, and leave 
the younger growth, which is exempt from attack, to produce a future 
supply of timber. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE PINE-BARK BEETLE. 


( Dendroctonus frontalis Zimm.) 


The devastation wrought by this beetle in the Virginias and adjoin- 
ing States attracted general attention at the time, and was the subject 
of special investigation by the writer. This insect may be considered 
as one of the most destructive enemies of Southern pine forests. 
Published records of depredations by insects in the pine forests of the — 
Southern States within — 
the past century indicate 
that it has been the cause 
of repeated widespread 
damage, similar to that 
resulting from its work 
in the Virginias. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE VARIOUS 
STAGES OF THE BEETLE. 


a THE ADULT (fig. 26, a) is 
Fic. 26.—Destructive pine-bark beetle: a, adult beetle, en- a small, rather slender, 
larged; 6, adult, natural size; c, pupa, enlarged; d, larva, ? ‘ 
enlarged; e, young larya, enlarged; jf, egg, enlarged; brownish to black beetle, 


I, larva, natural size. (After author, in Bulletin No. 56, varying in length from 
West Virginia experiment station.) E 
one-twelfth to one-sixth 
of an inch (2.2 to 4.2 mm.). It is distinguished mainly by the very 
broad head and nearly parallel sides of the prothorax. 

THE pupa (fig. 26, c) also differs in having a proportionately larger 
prothorax, with sides less constricted in front. 

THE LARVA (fig. 26, @) is strikingly different from that of the spruce- 
destroying beetle in the globular form of the curled-up, freshly 
hatched individuals (fig. 26, e) and in the much enlarged prothoracie 
seoments; also in the last abdominal segments being truncated and 
unarmed. 
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HABITS OF THE ADULT AND LARVA. 


In this species the adults normally invade the bark of the middle 
trunk of medium to large pine and spruce trees and the middle to 


Fig. 27.—Work of destructive pine-bark beetle: a, a, a, a, characteristic forms of primary galleries; 
b, normal forms of larval mines; ¢, abnormal forms of larval mines—all slightly reduced. 


(Original. ) 


lower portion of the smaller ones. The habit of attack and methods 
_ Of excayating galleries is similar to that of the spruce beetle, but the 
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character of the primary gallery is strikingly different. Instead of 
extending nearly straight up and down the tree it extends from the 


entrance in a transverse and tortuous course through the inner bark 


(fig. 27). Those of different pairs of beetles frequently cross each 
other, so that the many primary galleries, independent of the larval 
mines, serve to completely girdle the tree and kill the bark, thus 
causing a much more rapid death of the bark and foliage than when 
the primary galleries, like those of the spruce beetle and the pine 
beetle of the Black Hills, extend parallel with the elongated sieve 
tissues and cells through which the life-supporting and wood-forming 
liquids pass. The larval burrows are also quite different, being nor- 
mally very short and broad. The pupal cells are usually excavated in 
the outer dry bark, while those of the spruce beetle are normally in 
the outer portion of the inner bark. 

The time required for the development of a brood varies greatly 
with the season, latitude, altitude, etc. In West Virginia, at a 
medium altitude of 1,000 feet above tide, there appear to be two 
broods, one emerging in August and the other in September. 

The winter is passed in the adult stage and in all stages of the larva, 
with possibly a few eggs and pupee. 

How THE TREES ARE KILLED.—The trees are killed by the girdling 
effect of the primary galleries in the bark of the middle portion of the 
trunk—which, as has been demonstrated, is the most vital part, or at 
least has less power of resisting injuries than the lower portion and 
‘base. Instead of the leaves of infested trees remaining green until 
the next season, as is the case with trees infested by the spruce beetle 
and the pine beetle of the Black Hills, all except those attacked late 
in the season commence to fade in a few weeks after the attack; so 
that trees attacked about the middle of July will be entirely dead and 
the leaves brown by the first of November or earlier, when all of the 
broods of beetles will have emerged. The trees infested with broods 
at the beginning of winter may present in the foliage all stages of 
color, from yellowish to perfect green. 

KINDS OF TREES ATTACKED.—This beetle is known to attack the 
Shortleaved Yellow Pine, Pitch Pine, Scrub or Virginia Pine, Table 
Mountain Pine, and White Pine, and recent observation indicates that 
the Loblolly and Longleaf pines are also attacked and killed by it. 
It also attacks and kills the native Red Spruce and the introduced 
Norway Spruce. 

DISTRIBUTION AND AREA OF PRINCIPAL DEPREDATIONS.—This species 
with its work has been observed by the writer in West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Texas, and the 
District of Columbia, and has been recorded by other writers from 
Georgia to Lake Superior, Florida, Colorado, Arizona, and California. 
The Western forms heretofore associated with it have, however, been 
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recently found by the writer to represent severai distinct species. 
The destructive invasion in 1890-1892, as determined by the writer, 
extended from the western border of West Virginia through Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the District of Columbia, and northward into 
southern Pennsylvania and southward into western North Carolina, 
an area of over 75,000 square miles, in which a vast amount of pine 
and spruce was killed by it. In many places in West Virginia and 
Virginia nearly all of the pine of all sizes, from a few inches in diam- 
eter to the largest trees, was killed on hundreds and even thousands of 
acres, while shade and ornamental trees within the same area suffered 
the same as those in the forest. The total destruction of the pine and 
spruce of the entire area was threatened, but the severe freeze of 
December, 1892, and January, 1893, together with natural enemies, 
exterminated the pest or so reduced its numbers that no more timber 
died after the summer of 1893, since when to the date of the present 
writing nota living example of the beetles has been found north of 
North Carolina. 


PROBABLE BEGINNING OF A NEW INVASION IN THE SOUTH. 
a : 


Recent investigation in the Southern Appalachian region has demon- 
strated the fact that the insect is living there, and that scattering 
clumps of trees are being killed by it as they were in the early stages 
of the great invasion of 1890-1892. 


EVIDENCE OF AN OLD INVASION IN TEXAS. 


It has also been recently determined that a great amount of timber 
died in the Longleaf Pine region of eastern Texas between 1882 and 
1885, which, as evidenced by the dead beetles found preserved in the 
pitch and the characteristic galleries in the bark from the old dead 
trees, was probably due to the presence of this insect in destructive 
numbers at that time. 

Knowing what devastations were wrought by this beetle in the Vir- 
ginias within two or three years and what it evidently did in Texas 
within about the same length of time, we conclude that during a series 
of years of especially favorable conditions it is capable of devastating 
the entire pine and spruce forests of the South. Therefore, it presents, 
in the writer’s opinion, the most important forest insect problem in 
this country, and one which demands immediate action to prevent a 


possible widespread invasion, which would be a real calamity to the 
South. 


METHODS OF PREVENTING DESTRUCTIVE INVASIONS. 


From what has been learned of the habits of this insect, it is known 
that it passes the winter in different stages in the inner and outer bark 
of trees attacked by the adult beetle in September to November. The 
trees so infested may be detected by the faded and yellowish foliage 
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of the dying trees, or by the pitch tubes and borings in the loose outer — 
bark and at the bases of such infested trees as show no change in the 
foliage from the normal green. The principal infestation is in the © 
bark of the main trunk of medium to large trees, and among the lower 
branehes to the bases of small trees and saplings. 

In order to effectually destroy the insect it is only necessary to fell 
the larger trees, remove the bark from the trunks, and burn it. It is 
entirely unnecessary to burn or otherwise destroy any part of the 
wood, because the destructive beetle does not enter the wood and rarely 
breeds in the bark of the tops and branches, but with this particular 
species it is necessary to burn the bark removed in the winter, 
beeause the matured larvee, pups, and adults pass the winter in the 
outer dry bark, where they would otherwise survive and emerge in 
the spring to attack other trees. 

The infested small trees may be felled and barked or burned, or the 
bark removed from the infested parts by means of suitable barking 
tools, as is sometimes done in European forests. 

The summer broods of the insect can also be destroyed by felling 
and barking recently infested trees. 

As an example of what may be accomplished by the cutting and 
peeling process, Mr. G. H. Warner, in March, 1902, cut the infested 
trees in four different widely separated clumps of from 1 to 2 acres 
each in the forest of the William Gillette place, near Tryon, N. C., and 
removed the bark and burned it. Examination of this place by the 
writer in July, and of the vicinity in November, of the same year, 
indicated that a sufficient number of the beetles and their broods had 
been thus killed to protect a very large area from further attack. At 
least no recently attacked trees were observed on the place or in the 
immediate vicinity. 

Tt is well known by people in the South that if a-pine tree standing 
in the midst of a healthy forest is girdled, struck by lightning, felled 
by ax or storm, or otherwise seriously injured, during the middle of 
the summer, it will cause the death of the other pine trees immediately 
surrounding it, over areas varying from a few rods to several acres. 
This is due to the fact that the destructive beetle breeds in such trees, 
and emerges in suflicient numbers to attack and kill the living timber. 
Such trees should be felled and have the bark removed, whenever 
practicable, soon after the leaves begin to fade. 

It must be remembered that the bark and wood of trees dying or 
dead from the work of the destructive beetle are always iniested by 
many other kinds of bark-beetles and wood-boring beetles, as well as 
bark-grubs and wood-boring grubs, the latter known locally as “bore 
worms” or ‘‘sawyers.” Therefore, these must not be confused with the 
real destroyer. The destructive beetle and its characteristic galleries 
in the bark can be easily distinguished from the secondary enemies by 
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“comparing them with fig. 24, 7,and descriptions. It is a common mis- 

ee take by the duitesological observer to conclude that some of these 

secondary enemies, especially the sawyer, are to blame for the death 

of the trees. 
TRAPPING THE BEETLE AND ITS BROODS. 

Some facts in the habits of the beetle in the present infested region 
recently determined by the writer indicate clearly that it can be easily 
trapped during the summer and destroyed by means of the well-known 
method of girdled and felled trap trees. It was found that the adults 

are attracted to storm-felled and otherwise felled and injured trees, 
and that such trees, if neglected, form a nucleus for the rapid multi- 
plication of the insect and its spread to healthy standing timber. 
Therefore, if felled and girdled trees are provided at the proper time, 
so that the beetles will be attracted to them at the period of their 
greatest flight, they will attack such trees in preference to the living 
uninjured ones. Then, after they have entered the inner bark and the 
broods are partially developed, that is, before they have entered the 
outer bark, it will only be necessary to remove the bark to effectually 
destroy them, and thus protect the healthy timber. If, however, the 
remoyal of the bark is neglected until the broods have entered the 
outer dry portion, it will be necessary to burn it as soon as it is 
removed. 


THE PINE-DESTROYING BEETLE OF THE BLACK HILLS. 
(Dendroctonus ponderosx Hopk.) 


This beetle is now causing widespread destruction to the Bull Pine 
in the Black Hills Forest Reserve and is the subject, of detailed investi- 
gation by the Department. ' The fact that it may spread through the 
entire Rocky Mountain region and cause general destruction of the 
pine and spruce renders it an insect of jondtal interest and importance. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE BEETLE AND ITS WORK. 


THE BEETLE (fig. 28).—The fully matured adult is a stout dark- 
brown or black beetle, individuals of which vary in length from about 
one-sixth to one-fourth of an inch (4 to 7 mm.). It differs from 
the spruce-destroying beetle, with which it agrees in size, mainly in 
the absence of long hairs on the prothorax and elytra; and from the 
destructive pine-bark beetle in its much larger size, also in other 
specific characters which would require a technical description. 

Tur eae differs but slightly from that of the spruce beetle. 

THE LARVA (fig. 29) resembles that of D. frontalis, but differs in 
being of much larger size and in having the prothoracic segments 
much less enlarged. 

Tue pups (fig. 30) is scarcely to be distinguished by the ordinary 
observer from that of the spruce beetle. 
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CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE WORK OF THE BEETLE AND 
LARVA.—The attack of this beetle on living trees and the general fea- — 
tures of its operation beneath the bark and method of killing the trees — 
is similar to that of the two preceding; but it differs in the time of 
flight, character of galleries (fig. 31),and other minor details. It com-— 
mences to emerge and fly during the last 
half of July, and the adults, which subse- 
quently develop from different stages of 
the hibernating broods, continue to emerge 
until in September. The main swarm, 
however, emerges during the last half of 
July and the first half of August and attack 
the living timber. They settle on widely 
separated clumps of trees, or invade the 
living timber adjoining that from which 
they emerged. The number of trees in- 
vaded in one locality varies 

Tig from two or three to many 
Fic. 28.—The pine-destroying beetle 
of the Black Hills: a, adult beetle, hundreds, or even thou- 
enlarged; 6, adult beetle, natural sands. EKach tree is attacked 
size. (Original.) c 
by a great number of pairs 
of beetles, which enter the bark from near the base up 
to about the middle of the trunk of medium-sized to 
large trees, and on the lower portion of the main stem 
of the smaller ones. They then begin to excavate the 
entrance burrows, which are usu- 
ally in crevices hidden by the flakes 
of the dry bark. The reddish saw- 5, 59 pupa of 
dust-like borings thus produced fall _ the pine-destroy- 
to the ground or lodge in the flaky #8 peeue 07 the 
bark or the outer part of the trunk. 
When the beetles enter the inner bark, or bast, the 
tree commences to exert its resistance to the enemy 
by throwing out pitch to fill and heal the fresh 
wounds in the living tissue (fig. 32). During the 
earlier attack the borings and pitch are pushed out 
LASS. by the beetles and formed into pitch tubes at the 
Fig, 29.—Larva of the mouth of the entrance burrows; while later, in 
eee ee"? August, when the tree is apparently less able to 
exert resistance, pitch tubes are not necessarily 
formed, but the borings lodge in the loose bark and around the base 
of the tree. 

‘The inner bark is entered obliquely, or transversely to the cambium 
or outer portion of the wood, where a broadened cavity is excavated 
for the accommodation and temporary occupation of the parent beetle © 


% 
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P until the principal flow of pitch is exhausted. The gallery is then 


extended transversely or subtransversely for a short distance, seldom 
more than an inch or two, and then longitudinally up or down the 


tree, varying in length from a few inches to over 2 feet (fig. 31). 


Jery, except near the 


a. 
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As soon as the gallery has been extended 1 or 2 inches from the 
entrance and basal cavity, small notches are excavated in the sides of 
the gallery, in cach of which an egg is deposited, and so on until the 
gallery is completed. 
As the eggs are depos- 
ited, the borings, in- 
stead of being thrown 
out at the entrance, 
are closely packed in 
the entrance burrow, 
basal cavity, and gal- 


farther end, which is 
kept open and en- 
lurged or extended to 
one side or the other, 
as itis occupied by the 
parent beetles, after 
the work of construct- 
ing the egg galleries is 
completed, until they 
die. 

The bark of an in- 
fested tree is usually 
occupied by one of 
these primary galler- 
ies every 1 to 6 inches 
of the circumference, Fic. 31—Work of the pine-destroying beetle of the Black Hills: 
Bie se to. 9 attics wid nel emer yenunting bee in ont 


near the middle of the from each side of primary galleries)—all much reduced. (Aiter 
és oa ; , author, in Bulletin No. 32, new series, Division of Entomology.) 
trunk; therefore they 


effectually check the normal movement of the sap, and the larval mines, 
which radiate from the primary gallery, destroy the intervening bark, 
and complete the girdling process. The larval mines are similar in 
character to those of D. frontalis, and quite different from those of 
D. piceaperda, as will.be noted by comparing figs. 24 and 31. The 
larve undergo their transformation to the pupa in cells excavated in 
the inner bark at the end of the larval gallery. 


KINDS OF TREES ATTACKED.--So far as has been observed, this beetle 
attacks and kills the Bull Pine (Pinws ponderosa) and the White Spruce 
(Picea canadensis), but shows a decided preference for the pine. 
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DisTRIBUTION OF THE SPECIES AND EXTENT OF ITS DEPREDATIONS.— _ 
The beetle has been reported by Professor Gillette from central Colo- — 
rado, which indicates that it may be found ‘throughout the central 
Rocky Mountain region; but, so far as determined, it has not proved 
so destructive anywhere else as in the Black Hills Reserve, where in 
the past six years from 400 
to 600 million feet of timber, 
according to various esti- 

nates, have been killed by it. 

Recent investigations in- 
dicate that at least 80 per 
cent of the merchantable 
timber west of Spearfish 
Creek to the Wyoming line 
has been killed. There is 
a decided increase in the 
spread of the depredations 
by the beetle eastward and 
southward. It is threaten- 
ing the large areas of healthy 
timber in the southern hills, 
and unless checked it will 
doubtless extend its destrue- 
tive work in that direction, 
as it has northwestward. 

The Black Hills Forest Re- 
serve is recognized as one of 
the most important in the 
country, especially in its im- 
mediate relations to the sup- 
port of great mining indus- 
tries. The annual product 
of gold mined in the Black 
Hills amounts to about 
$10,000,000. The methods of 
mining require the use of 
some 20 million feet of mine 
timbers each year. The 


Fic. 32.—Work of the pine-destroying beetle of the Black é 
Hills: a, pitch tubes on surface of bark, much reduced; pYocess of extractin g the 


b, same, two-thirds natural size. (Original.) gold from the ore requires 


thousands of cords of wood for fuel. The average low grade of the 
ore and the expensive processes of mining and reduction require that 
the supply of such timberbe readily accessible and procurable at a low 
price. The cost of trausportation of timber from other reserves or 
other Western forests would prohibit its use. Therefore, as stated by 
the superintendent of one of the principal mines, ‘* the mining interests 
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of South Dakota are dependent upon the limited timber resources of 


the Black Hills.” The dying of the timber is threatening the life of the 
mining industry and of all the many other interests which depend upon it. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE INFESTED AND DEAD TIMBER. 


The characteristic features which are of importance to the reserve 
officials, lumbermen, and residents in recognizing the presence and 
work of the pine-destroying beetle are as follows: 

BorINGS AND PIrcH TUBES.—The first indication of attack is the red 
dust or borings lodged in the loose outer bark or scattered upon the 
ground about the base of the tree. The next and a more conspicuous 
evidence is the presence of numerous small masses of pitch, or 
so-called pitch tubes, on the outer bark at the mouth of the entrance 
burrows (fig. 32). 

APPEARANCE OF THE LEAVES.—The leaves of the trees attacked by 


the beetle in July to September in any year, for example, in 1899, 


retain their normal green until May of the next year, that is, till 1900. 
Then the leaves of the lower branches begin to fade and gradually 
change to yellowish. This condition rapidly spreads toward the top, 
until all are dead by the first or middle of August. The trees in this 
stage are designated by lumbermen as ‘‘sorrel tops.” By the time, 
and often before, all the leaves are dead the broods of beetles have 
emerged and entered the living timber. After this the recently dead 
and vacated trees are of no further importance as sources of danger 
as breeding places for the pine-destroying beetle. 

By the summer of the next year (1901) the leaves change to a 
reddish brown and commence to fall. The trees in this stage are 
referred to as ‘‘ red tops.” 

By the summer ‘of the year after that (1902) all of the leaves have 
fallen, and in this stage the trees are referred to as ‘‘black tops.” 
Still later (1903-1904) most of the tops will break off. They are then 
called ‘* broken tops.” 

The bark of the lower half or two-thirds of the newly infested trees 
usually dies within a few weeks after the primary galleries are com- 
pleted, or by the middle to the last of September of the year in which 


the attack is made; and when thoroughly infested the bark may then 


be readily separated from the wood. The sapwood will then be 
found changed from the natural color to a bluish hue.“ . 


@BiLuING OF THE woop.—According to information from Dr. Von Schrenk (who 


“has made detailed investigations of the deterioration and decay of the wood of the 


beetle-killed trees), the bluing of the sapwood of the infested trees is due to a 
fungus which enters the burrows in the bark made by bark beetles and those in the 
wood made by timber beetles. The writer has determined that this blue wood 
trouble is not only associated with the recently excavated galleries of the destructive 
beetle, but also with those of the numerous other bark-boring and wood-boring 
beetles, which follow the attack of the former and excavate their primary galleries 
in the living bark and sapwood. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE WORK OF THE BEETLE ON THE SURFACE OF THE — 
woop.—The peculiar grooves and marks in the surface of the wood — 
made by the pine-destroying beetle during the process of excavating 
the primary or egg galleries, as seen on the barked surface of dead 
trees, sawlogs, railroad ties, mine timbers, etc., are always unmistaka- 
ble evidence of its work (Pl. XXIX). While there are many other _ 
kinds of bark beetles and bark-boring grubs which follow the attack 
of the destructive beetle, and excavate each its peculiar kind of gallery 
or groove on the wood, none of these marks can be mistaken for the 
peculiar longitudinal grooves made by the destructive species.@ 


~ METHODS OF COMBATING THE PEST. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH GIRDLED TREES.—Experiments with girdled and 
felled trees, to determine whether or not the trap-tree method would 
be practicable in dealing with the pine-destroying beetle in the Black 
Hills Reserve, seem to demonstrate, among many other important 
facts in the life history and habits of the beetle, that while some of 
the girdled as well as felled trees were infested, the near-by living and 
uninjured trees were equally attacked. Therefore, it would seem from 
the results of this season’s work that the trap-tree method, which is so 
admirably adapted for the control of similar troubles by other kinds 
of bark beetles in this country and Europe, is not adapted to the con- 
ditions attending the Black Hills trouble. This is probably due to 
some peculiar characteristic of the species or variety of pine involved. 

Further experiments, however, may show that wnile none of the 
several methods and dates of girdling and felling the trees are available 
in checking or controlling the insect in its present magnitude, some 
one or more of them may prove to be adapted to the prevention of its 
recurrence after it has once been brought under control by other 
methods. 


CuTTING AND BARKING THE INFESTED TREES TO DESTROY THE YOUNG 
BRroops.—After a thorough study of the prevailing conditions in the 
Black Hills Reserve, both as regards the extent of the present depre- 
dations, the peculiar habit of the depredator, and the relative abun- 
dance of the several kinds of natural enemies which prey upon the 
parent beetles and different stages of its broods, the writer is con- 
vinced, as stated in his recommendations, that in order to destroy a 
sufficient number of the young stages of the beetles to render any 
special service toward checking.or ending the depredations, it is neces- 
sary that the beetle-infested trees in all of the principal areas of new 
infestation throughout the reserve be cut and the bark removed from 


«For illustrated forms of galleries made by secondary enemies of the trees, see 
‘Insect enemies of the pine in the Black Hills Forest Reserve,’’? Bulletin No. 32, 
new series, Division of Entomology, U. 8. Dept. Agr. 


PLATE XXIX. 


Yearbook U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1902. 
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WORK OF THE PINE-DESTROYING BEETLE OF THE BLACK HILLS. 


[On left, primary galleries and larval mines in inner bark, from dying tree; on right, gallery grooves and marks on barked surface of chip from beetle-killed tree, 
From photograph.]} 
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the infested parts of the trunks between the 1st of September (1902) 
and the 1st of May (1903). 

It is also evident that if these principal areas of newly infested timber 
in the western and southern hills are cut over, the natural enemies, 
including insects and birds, will be able to so reduce the numbers of 
the beetles left in the scattering uncut infested trees as to prevent the 
continuation of their destructive ravages, and that the pest will thus 
be kept under complete control, especially if the future management 
of the reserve shall provide for the cutting of such newly infested 
clumps of trees as from time to time may be found. Recommenda- 
tions to this effect have been submitted by the writer to the Bureau of 
Forestry and to the General Land Office for consideration in their 
future management of the forest and administration of the reserve. 


OTHER DESTRUCTIVE SPECIES OF. DENDROCTONUS. 


The other species of the genus Dendroctonus which have. been 
found by the writer to be specially destructive, but which for lack of 
space can not be described in this article, are four undescribed and 


‘two described species. One is destructive to the Silver or Mountain 


White Pine, in Montana and Idaho. Another destroys the Red Fir 
from Idaho to western Washingtonand Oregon. One of the described 
species (Dendroctonus brevicomis Lee.) kills the Western Yellow Pine 
in California and Oregon to western Idaho. The other described 
species (D. approximatus Dietz), together with two undescribed 
species, attacks and kills the Bull Pine in northern Arizona. 

With a few modifications to suit local conditions and varying 
features in the habits of these species, the same recommendations 
for dealing with troubles caused by D. piceaperda, D. frontalis, and 
D. ponderose may be adopted. 

SUMMARY. 


~ 


The principal destructive enemies of coniferous forests in this 
country belong to the Dendroctonus genus of bark beetles. 

THE SPRUCE-DESTROYING BEETLE has killed billions of feet of spruce 
timber in the Northern spruce forests in the past seventy-five or 
eighty years. It can be controlled by cutting the infested trees dur- 
ing the fall, winter, or early spring months, and removing the bark 
from the infested parts of the main trunks. It can also be attracted 
to trap trees hack girdled during the last week in May or first week in 
June, and subsequently destroyed by felling them and removing the 
bark in the summer after the broods are partially developed, or during 
the following winter. 

THE DESTRUCTIVE PINE BARK-BEETLE destroyed millions of dollars 
worth of pine and spruce forest and shade trees in an area including 


Whe. 
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West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia 
between 1890 and 1892. 3 

The natural home of the species is evidently in the Southern Appa- | 
lachian region, where it is now at work, and is a menace, not only to | 
the pine and spruce of that region, but to the coniferous forests of the — 
entire Southern and Eastern United States. 

if taken in time, this pest can be controlled by felling the infested 
trees and removing the bark from the infested parts of the trunks and 
burning it; also by means of trap trees. 

THE PINE-DESTROYING BEETLE OF THE Brack His has killed 
many hundreds of millions of feet of pine timber in the Black Hills 
Forest Reserve within the past six or seven years, and is at the pres- 
ent time threatening the destruction of the remaining timber of the 
reserve, together with the great mining and other industries which 
depend upon the forest resources. | 

In order to check the ravages of this beetle and protect the remain- 
ing living timber, it is necessary to cut and bark all of the principal 
clumps and bodies, or an aggregate of at least 50 per cent of trees 
which were attacked by the beetle during the summer of 1902—a. 
remedy which has been recommended by the writer and has been 
adopted by the General Land Office to be applied so far as it is possible 
and practicable to do so. | 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 


It is of the greatest importance that the commencement of depre- 
dations similar to those described in this article, as indicated by isolated 
clumps of dying trees in the. pine or spruce forests of any section of 
the country, should be reported to the Department of Agriculture as 
soon as discovered, In order that the matter may be investigated and 
prompt information given on tne proper course to pursue in each par- 
ticular case to prevent the widespread depredations which may follow 
neglect. 


ANALYSIS OF WATERS AND INTERPRETATION OF THE 
RESULTS. 
By J. K. Haywoop, 
Chief of Insecticide and Agricultural Water Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry. 


PURPOSES OF THE ANALYSIS OF WATERS. 


There are several kinds of analyses that may be made of samples of 
water, all very different in their scope and purpose. A sanitary analy- 
sis may be desired to determine the adaptability of water for drinking 
purposes. An analysis of water for irrigation may be desired, which 
would include the determination of various salts, harmful, helpful, or 
practically neutral in their effect on vegetation. A mineral analysis 
of water may be required to determine whether it contains compounds 
with marked medicinal qualities, or an analysis of water for boiler 
purposes may be desired that would include the determination of the 
substances in solution which would either form scales or injure the 
boiler by directly attacking the iron plates. There are other purposes 
for which water may be used and for which special determinations are 
often made, as, for example, in different manufacturing enterprises; 
but these are so varied and of so little interest to the general public 
that they will not be considered in this paper. 


SANITARY WATER ANALYSIS. 


In examining a water for sanitary purposes those constituents are 
quantitatively determined which show whether it has been contami- 
nated with foreign matter, such as general sewage, human and animal 
excrement, etc. The determinations usually made are chlorin, free 
and albuminoid ammonia, nitrites, nitrates, oxygen-consuming capacity, 
and total solids. 


CHLORIN. 


Chlorin is present to some extent in nearly all waters, because it is 
dissolved from both the soil and air, usually as sodium chlorid. ‘There 
is another source from which sodium chlorid (common salt) may be 


derived, that is, from sewage, and especially from the urine of human 


beings. This is, therefore, one of the most important constituents to 
be determined in a water analysis of thts character. If the amount 
of chlorin is high, it is a general indication of contamination from 
human urine, but this is not always the case. In certain districts the 
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sodium chlorid in all waters is high, because the soil is rich in this 
constituent, or because a body of salt water is near by. The only way 
we can judge, therefore, whether this salt is naturally present or is 
introduced by sewage is to: know the amount of ‘sodium chlorid in 
waters of the same district which are of undoubted purity. If the 
amount of chlorin in the water under examination is markedly higher 
than this so-called ‘‘ local normal,” human contamination is strongly to 
be suspected. 


FREE AND ALBUMINOID AMMONIA. 


Free and albuminoid ammonia are present in small amounts in prac- 
tically all waters, but when present in large amounts they usually 
indicate organic contamination, especially of animal origin, since 
organic matter from animal sources contains much more nitrogen than 
does vegetable organic matter. KFree ammonia is not in itself injurious, 
but indicates that nitrogenous organic matter has been present, which, 
through the agency of oxygen, bacteria, etc., has been transformed 
into harmless ammonia. Of course, if organic matter has been present, 
the water may still contain chemical bodies, or bacteria which would 
have d very injurious effect upon the system. Albuminoid ammonia 
is not present already formed in the water, but is formed from nitrog- 
enous organic bodies by treating them with an alkaline solution of 
potassium permanganate. A large amount of this substance usually 
indicates that organic matter, in a fresh or semiputrid condition, is 
present. Just as there are exceptions to most rules there are excep- 
tions to the general rule that high figures for free and albuminoid 
ammonia indicate harmful organic contamination. For example, in 
many deep wells that are known to be pure, the free ammonia often 
runs as high as 0.70 to 0.80 part per million, while the amount that is 
ordinarily present in pure, water is seldom above 0.05 to 0.10 part 
per million. This is doubtless due to the reduction of nitrates that 
have been formed in the soil in times past by sulphid of iron or some 
other harmless agent at the bottom of the well. Rain water, also, espe- 
cially when gathered near large cities, contains quite a large amount of 
free ammonia that has been washed from the air. Again, albuminoid 
ammonia often runs rather high, say 0.20 to 0.40 part per million in 
streams which contain much living plant life, the water from which is 
not on that account objectionable. 


NiTRITES. 


Nitrites in water are usually formed from ammonia by the action 
of nitrifying organisms upon this compound, and are the connecting 
link between ammonia on the one hand and the fully oxidized nitrates 
on the other. They may also be formed by the reducing action of a 
large amount of organic matter upon nitrates. Since nitrites are not 
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permanent and are only transition products, their presence, even in 
small amounts, usually indicates that active fermentation is going on 
and that the water is not able to fully oxidize the harmful organic 
matter into harmless nitrates. Whenever they occur in surface waters 
organic contamination is to be strongly suspected. In some cases 
nitrites may occur in waters without indicating contamination. Many 
springs and deep wells, for example, which can not in any way be con- 
taminated, contain nitrites which are not present as a transition step 
in the oxidation of organic matter, but are formed from nitrates in 
the soil by the reduction of these bodies by ferrous iron and other 
reducing substances. The accepted standard for American rivers, as 
proposed by the late Professor Leeds, is 0.003 part of nitrogen as 
nitrite per million. 


‘ 
NITRATES. 


Nitrates in water are the final oxidation product of the nitrogen of 
organic matter, and when present in at all large quantities indicate 
that nitrogenous organic matter (especially animal matter) has been 
present in the water and bas been oxidized. Because a large amount 
of the nitrogen of organic matter has been converted by oxidation into 
harmless nitrates it does not necessarily follow that the water is fit for 
use, since bacteria may remain which would give rise to disease. 
Nitrates are present in nearly all waters in small amounts, and the 
amount naturally present is much higher in some localities than in 
others. A ‘‘local normal,” therefore, is of great aid in judging of the 
purity or nonpurity of any particular sample in so far as nitrates are 
concerned. 


OXYGEN-OONSUMING CAPACITY. 


The oxygen-consuming capacity figure in water analysis gives some 
idea of the amount of organic matter present, especially that of vege- 
table origin, since-it is a rough measure of the amount of organic 
carbon contained in the water. .A large figure does not necessarily 
indicate that the water is unfit for drinking purposes, as in many peaty 
streams the organic matter of vegetable origin may be very high and 
yet the water be unobjectionable. It is only when the oxygen- 
consuming capacity is judged, in conjunction with the other figures 
obtained, that any conclusion of a positive nature in regard to pota- 
bility can be drawn. For example, if the albuminoid ammonia is high 
and the oxygen-consuming capacity also, the presence of organic matter 
of vegetable origin is indicated. If the albuminoid ammonia is high 
and the oxygen-consuming capacity is low, the presence of organic 
matter of animal origin is indicated. In the latter case, if the figure 
for chlorin is markedly above the “local normal,” contamination from 
a privy is' to be strongly suspected. 
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TOTAL SOLIDS. ‘ nage ae 


While the determination of total solids in water is nearly always 
made, there is no figure in water analysis which shows so little its adap- — 
tability for drinking purposes as this one. If the figure is extremely 
high, salts which have a marked physiological action may be suspected, 
but they are not necessarily present. Some water analysts would east 
aside all doubt as to the utility of this figure by declaring that waters 
containing above 686 parts per million are to be condemned, but such 
is not the case, as there are many instances, especially in the West, of 
water containing 1,200 parts per million and over being used with- 
out apparent evil results. It is, of course, self-evident that when the 
salts are high it depends more on what salts are present than on the 
amount of them whether or not the water is fit for drinking purposes. 

In some eases other constituents of water are determined in a sani- 
tary analysis, as the phosphates, which indicate whether urine has 
contaminated the water; determinations are also made of its odor, 
color, or taste, all of which information is sometimes useful, but 
seldom leads to definite conclusions. 


CONCLUSIONS REGARDING ANALYSIS GF WATERS FOR SANITARY PURPOSES. 


From what has been said above, concerning the various determina- 
tions to be made in a drinking water, it will be seen how misleading 
is the judgment of a sample of water from any one figure. All of the 
constituents and their amount must be taken into consideration when 
passing upon any particular sample. Since there are also exceptions 
to the general rules laid down above, a complete history of each sam- 
ple of water is necessary to enable the analyst to judge whether cer- 
tain of the figures are high, because of contamination, or by reason of 
some totally unobjectionable cause. 

There are certain points that should be borne in mind when consid- 
ering a sanitary analysis of water, viz, when all the figures are high 
or certain ones are extremely high, the chemist can usually say with 
a reasonable degree of certainty that the water is contaminated; but 
in some cases all of the figures may be lew, thus indicating to the 
chemist that the water is perfectly healthful and yet bacteria may be 
present which would have a very injurious effect upon the health of 
the consumer. In such cases as the latter, a sanitary analysis serves 
only as an indication, and not as a proof, and should be accompanied 
by a bacteriological examination to give results of a positive nature. 


ANALYSIS OF WATERS FOR IRRIGATION PURPOSES. 


In making an analysisof a water for irrigation purposes the follow- 
ing determinations are usually made: Siliea, carbonic acid, biearbonic 
acid, sulphuric acid, chlorin, caleium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, 
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_ phosphoric acid, and nitric acid. The first eight constituents give 
some idea as to whether the water will or will not be harmful to y ege- 
tation. The last three represent the most important plant foods, and 
thus give an idea of the beneficial effects that may be expected from the 
use of water containing them. Suspended matter is also determined 
for reasons that will appear later. 

The constituents, excluding silica, do not usually occur as the free 
acids or bases, but are combined to form salts. A number of the 
following are present, in larger or smaller quantities, in irrigation 
waters: Calcium carbonate or bicarbonate, magnesium carbonate or 
bicarbonate, potassium carbonate or bicarbonate, sodium carbonate 
or bicarbonate, calcium sulphate, magnesium sulphate, potassium sul- 
phate, sodium sulphate, calcium chlorid, magnesium chlorid, potassium 
chlorid, sodium chlorid, sodium nitrate, and sodium phosphate. 


CAREONATES. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE OR BICARBONATE is present in practically all 
irrigation waters, to a greater or less extent, usually in the latter form, 
since calcium carbonate is quite insoluble. Neither one of these salts 
is considered as being especially significant in an irrigation water, since 
they are not injurious to vegetation. Calcium carbonate may be help- 
ful both in modifying the physical state of a soil and in favoring nitri- 
fication. ‘There seems to be only one case in which a large excess of 
calcium carbonate in water might be injurious, and that is when sucha 
water is applied year after year to a land containing sodium sulphate. 
If such land .is not well drained the calcium carbonate and sodium 
sulphate are apt to gather in the standing water and react upon one 
another, thus forming the highly injurious salt, sodium carbonate. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE OR BICARBONATE is also nearly always pres- 
ent in irrigation water, but neither is considered of especial impor- 
tance, since neither is of itself markedly injurious nor markedly 
beneficial to vegetation. 

POTASSIUM CARBONATE OR BICARBONATE does not occur in extremely 
large quantities in irrigation waters; and in so far as these do occur 
they are beneficial, since they furnish one of the necessary plant foods 
which is often deficient. . 

SopiuM CARBONATE is that constituent of an irrigation water which 
when present in the land gives rise to ‘‘ black alkali,” so called because 

of the black spots that are formed by the action of this salt upon the 
humus of the soil. Sodium carbonate is one of the worst salts that can 
oceur in an irrigation water, since it exerts a corrosive action upon the 
roots of plants, especially the young and tender roots. 

SODIUM BICARBONATE has recently been shown to be less injurious to 
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plant life than sodium carbonate,” but waters containing a large amount 
of it should not be used, as such waters when evaporated from the 
land would probably leave behind most of the sodium bicarbonate, not 
as such, but as sodium carbonate, which would then form “black 
alkali” and corrode the roots of plants i in the usual way. 


SULPHATES. 


CALCIUM SULPHATE Is one of those salts which acts as an indirect plant 
food, and is often very beneficial when applied to the land in alkali 
regions, since it reacts with the harmful salt, sodium carbonate, to 
form the less harmful salt, sodium sulphate. That this may not appear 
to be antagonistic to the statement made above, that ‘*calecium car- 
bonate and sodium sulphate are apt to gather in the standing water 
and react upon one another, thus forming the highly injurious salt, 
sodium carbonate,” it should be mentioned that this reaction is very 
likely a reversible one. Ifsuch is the case, calcium sulphate and sodium 
carbonate would under certain conditions react to form calcium car- 
bonate and sodium sulphate, while under other conditions the action 
would be reversed, resulting in the formation of calcium sulphate and 
sodium carbonate from calcium carbonate and sodium sulphate. 


MacGNESIUM SULPHATE, which, with sodium sulphate and sodium 
chlorid, forms white alkali, is much milder in its action'upon plants 
than sodium carbonate, yet, when present in large amounts, it also is 
injurious to growth, if not prohibitive. Irrigation waters should not 
be applied which contain an excessive amount of this compound, since 
it would collect from year to year and cause serious damage. 

PorassIUM SULPHATE practically never occurs in very large quanti- 
ties in irrigation waters, but, in so far as it does, is of benefit, since it 
furnishes one of the essential plant foods. 

SODIUM SULPHATE is the predominating constituent of white alkali. 
This salt is generally considered to be more injurious than magnesium 
sulphate, but less injurious than sodium carbonate, and waters containing 
a moderate amount of this salt may be used indefinitely. Irrigation 
waters containing large amounts of salts are apt to cause a rise or 
accumulation of white alkali in a short time. 


CHLORIDS. 


CALCIUM AND MAGNESIUM CHLORIDS do not occur in the usual irriga- 
tion waters in large quantities, and therefore their effect upon vege- 
tation has not been as thoroughly worked out as that of the salts 
previously mentioned. Generally speaking, however, these two salts » 
are supposed to be less injurious than sodium carbonate and more inju- 
rious than magnesium and sodium sulphates. 


@Report No. 71, Dison of Soils, U. S. Dept. Agr., ‘‘Some mutual relations 
between alkali soils and vegetation.”’ 
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PorassIUM CHLORID is not present in irrigation waters in large quan- 
tities, but, in so far as it is present, is of benefit as a plant food. 

Soprum CHLORID, in considerable amounts, is almost as much to be 
feared in an irrigation water as is sodium carbonate. While it is not 
as COrrosive as the latter compound it is harder to get rid of, since it 
can not be neutralized in the soil in any way, but must be removed by 
drainage. The more corrosive sodium carbonate may be neutralized 
to a great extent by treating the land with gypsum. 


SODIUM NITRATE AND PHOSPHATE AND SUSPENDED MATTER. 


SopIUM NITRATE AND PHOSPHATE are present to a greater or less 
extent in most waters and are beneficial, since they supply those two 
essential plant foods, nitrogen and phosphoric acid. 

SUSPENDED MATTER.—A determination of the suspended matter in 
irrigation water is e value for two reasons. First, the suspended 
matter contains very appreciable amounts of the three principal plant 
foods—potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen. In the second place, 
the suspended matter or silt is a very important consideration in many 
rivers where the reservoirs and canals that hold the water soon fill up 
on account of the suspended matter settling out. Thus, we see that, 
while the suspended matter in irrigation waters is of value for one 
purpose, its presence in large amounts is much to be deplored from an 
economic standpoint. 


ORDER IN WHICH INJURIOUS SALTS AFFECT VEGETATION. s 


Ail that has been said above concerning the various salts and their 
action upon plants refers to them as they usually occur in alkali 
regions, mixed with one another, and not to the action of the pure 
salts. The order, therefore, in which the various injurious salts affect 

vegetation, as determined by practical experience in alkali regions, 
and ee xiny with the most injurious, is approximately as follows: (1) 
Sodium carbonate; (2) sodium chlorid; (3) magnesium and calcium 
chlorid; (4) sodium sulphate; (5) magnesium sulphate, 

Resim bicarbonate is not entered in the above list, since, as far as 
the writer can discover, its action has not been neied in practical 
experiments. 

Very recently Kearney and Cameron® made a study of the effect of 
solutions of the pure salts found in irrigation waters and also of mix- 


tures of these salts upon the roots of the white lupine and alfalfa. In 


pure solutions a determination was first made of the maximum con- 
centration of salt that permitted a survival of the roots, and it was 
found that the salts acted in the following order, beginning with the 
most toxic: (1) Magnesium sulphate; (2) magnesium chlorid; (8) sodium 


*Report No. 71, Division of Soils, U. 8. Dept. Agr., “Some mutual relations between 
alkali soils and vegetation.”’ 
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carbonate; (4) sodium sulphate; (5) sodium chlorid; (6)'sodium bicar- 
bonate; (7) caleitum chlorid. | 

Further investigation showed that when each of these salts was 
mixed with any other of the salts the limit of endurance was nearly 
always changed to a marked extent. This was especially true when — 
various salts were mixed with the nontoxic salts, calcium carbonate 
and calcium sulphate, in which case the limit of endurance was always 
raised very markedly. To a less extent this was also true for magne- 
sium carbonate. 

Kach of the toxic salts was mixed with an excess of both calcium 
sulphate and calcium carbonate, and tt was found that the limit of 
endurance of the roots was greatly increased, the order of toxicity 
being as follows, beginning with the mest toxic: (1) Sodium carbonate; 
(2) sodium bicarbonate; (8) magnesium chlorid; (4) sodium chlorid; 
(5) calcium chlorid; (6) sodium sulphate; (7) magnesium sulphate. 

Thus we see that when the various injurious salts are mixed with 
an excess of calcium sulphate and calcium carbonate, sodium carbo- 
nate is the most toxic and magnesium sulphate the least so. This 
order corresponds very closely to the order as given above, which 
has been found to be approximately correct in practical field experi- 
ments. This is what might be expected, since many of the alkali 
regions contain either eliauen sulphate, calcium carbonate, or * both, as 
well as the injurious salts. 

It appears, therefore, that calcium carbonate and calcium sulphate 
especially, and magnesium carbonate to a less degree, when present in 
irrigation waters, must be regarded as ertne ahs digi since 
they have a marked mitigating effect on the toxic salts present in the 
soil. This has previously been recognized in the case of calcium 
sulphate when applied to lands containing sodium carbonate, but has 
not been generally recognized in the other instances. 


AMOUNT OF SALTS ALLOWABLE IN IRRIGATION WATER. 


The total quantity of salts allowable in an irrigation water and the 
quantity of each salt allowable, are hard problems to solve, since the 
answer depends upon so many conditions. One will at once note that 
since the various salts have a mitigating or nonmitigating effect upon 
one another, this must be taken into consideration in judging of water 
for irrigation purposes. For example, the same piece of land could — 
stand much more of a water containing large amounts of both sodium 
sulphate and calcium sulphate in solution than it could stand of a water 
containing the same amount of sodium sulphate and but little calcium — 
sulphate. Again, this would be true in the case of waters containing — 
sodium chlorid and calcium sulphate, ete. 

Further than this, the character of the land to be irrigated is per- — 
haps the most important factor in judging of the irrigation water to — 
be applied. On a heavy clay land, for example, which allows the 
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water to percolate through very slowly, a water very free from toxic 
salts must be used, since not only would all the salts present in the 
water be retained in the soil, but the salts already present could not 
be washed out, even by heavy irrigation and drainage. Furthermore, 
if the water stands upon the land too long it is apt to cause swamping 
and so injure the physical condition of the soil. On the other hand, 
- if water containing a large amount of injurious salts was applied to a 
very light sandy soil, a large quantity of the salts in the upper + or 5 
feet could be washed down and drained off, and the salts that were con- 
tained in thé water alone would not be enough to injure crops. 
In regard to this question of the total amount of salts allowable in 
an irrigation water, Hilgard@ says: 

Broadly speaking, the extreme limit of mineral content usually assigned for potable 
waters, viz, 40 grains per gallon (686 parts per million), also applies to irrigation 
waters; yet it sometimes happens that all or most cf the solid contents is gypsum and 
epsom salt, when only a large excess of the Jatter would constitute a bar to irrigation 
use. When, on the contrary, 2 large portion of the solids consists ci carbonate of soda 
or common salt, even a smaller portion of salts than 40 grains per gallon might pre- 
clude its regular use, depending on the nature of the soil to be irrigated. 


In certain portions of the country water containing much more than 
40 grains per gallon of total solids can be applied with impunity. For 
example, in New Mexico,’ where sodium carbonate is seldom present 
and the soluble salts consist principally of sodium, magnesium, and 
calcium sulphates, water containing 1,000 parts per million total solids 
has been used upon trees for from eight to ten years without injury 
thereto. In the same Territory water containing 3,000 parts per mil- 
lion of total solids is used, but farmers are having trouble with alkali. 


ANALYSIS OF MINERAL WATERS. 


eo In making an analysis of mineral waters, all of the metal and acids 

held in solution should be determined, even though some are present 

in very small quantities, since it is upon very small amounts of certain 

. substances that the distinctive character and physiological action of so 

many waters depend. The following substances are present in prac- 
tically all waters, and are apt to be founds in mineral waters in large 
quantities: Sodium, potassium, magnesium, calcium, iron, aluminum, 
chiorin, nitric acid, sulphuric acid, silica, aebaie peed: int $s teicteaule 
acid. 

The following constituents often appear in mineral waters, but 
usually in small quantities: Ammonia, lithium, manganese, barium, 
strontium, arsenic, iodin, bromin, fluorin, boric acid, phosphoric acid, 
nitrous bead hydrogen etna: ae a = other very rare elements. 

In neporting these acids and bases they are joined to each other as 


Salts, that is, to form chlorids, sulphates, carbonates, etc., of the vari- 
ous metals. — 


«Bulletin No. 140 of the Califor nia Reve aitokal Experiment Station. 
>Bulletin No. 34 of the New Mexico Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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The most scientific classification of mineral waters is that proposed 
by’Dr. Albert C. Peale,“ and modified by Dr. J. K. Crook, as follows: 


Scheme of classification of mineral waters. 


Group A: Nonthermal. 
Group B: Thermal. 
Class. > TeAViealines ce, Jeeiaeee Sulphated. 
Muriated. 
Class JI: Alkaline Saline... -. Sulphated. 
Muriated. 
Class IT Saline’: Pi 52 sea eee Sulpkated. 
Muriated. 
Class. IV: Chalybeate .......- Alkaline. 
Sulphated. 
Muriated. 
Class YV: Neutral. 


DISCUSSION OF THE CLASSES OF MINERAL WATERS. 


The presence or absence of gas is expressed by the following terms: 
(1) Nongaseous; (2) pichomiaeh if carbon dioxid is present; (8) sul- 
phur cen in hy drogen sulphid is present, ete. 

Class I includes those waters which contain the carbonates or bicar- 
bonates of the alkali metals or the alkaline earths, as a predominating 
constituent. Such waters are used in the treatment of dyspepsia, espe- 
cially acid dyspepsia. They act as a diuretic, correct acidity of the 
urine, ete. 

Class II includes those waters which contain the carbonates and 
bicarbonates and sulphates or chlorids of the alkali or alkaline earth 
metals on approximately equal terms. Waters of this class have some- 
what the same medicinal qualities as those of Class I and Class II. 

Class IIL is made up of waters containing sulphates and chlorids in 
largely predominating amounts. The sulphated salines usually act as 
purgatives or laxatives, according to the amount used. They increase 
the activity of the liver, regulate the bowels, increase the flow of 
urine, ete. 

The muriated salines generally contain sodium chlorid in large 
amounts. Waters containing common salt promote the flow of urine. 
They are of value in cases of indigestion, since they increase the flow 
of digestive fluids and prevent putrefactive changes. in the intestines. 
The waters containing chlorids of calcium and magnesium are used 
principally as tonics. 

Class IV includes those waters which contain iron as one of the 
principal and most active constituents. Such” waters act directly as 
tonics, and are principally used in cases of anemia and general — 
debility. 


a‘* Mineral waters of the United States and their therapeutic uses.” 
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Class V is composed of waters which contain only a small amount 
of mineral matter in solution. Although such waters do not contain 
enough of any particular salt to allow them to be classified under the 
four heads mentioned above, they may contain salts which have a very 
marked physiological action. 

If waters were only classified as above, oftentimes very important 
constituents that are present in small amounts, but which are very 
active, would not be brought out sufficiently in the name. Therefore, 
in designating such waters the names of such active substances con- 
tained in small quantities are joined to the regular class name. For 
example, waters which contain sulphates in predominating amounts 
and a small amount of lithium would be termed sulphated saline- 
lithic waters. Those containing alkaline carbonates and alkaline chlo- 
rids in approximately equal quantities and a small amount of bromin 
would be called alkaline-muriated-saline-bromic waters, etc. 


ANALYSIS OF WATER FOR BOILER PURPOSES. 


In examining a water for boiler purposes the determination of the 
ingredients which form a scale or sludge, or act directly upon the iron 
plates of the boiler, is most important. Waters to be used for boilers 
are divided into three classes—hard, soft, and saline. 


HARD WATERS. 


Hard waters contain some or all of the following constituents: Cal- 
cium carbonate, magnesium carbonate, and calcium sulphate. The 
first two of these constituents are held in solution by the presence of 
carbon dioxid, so that when such waters are boiled and the carbon 
dioxid is driven off, calcium and magnesium carbonates are precipi- 
tated. Therefore, hardness due to these salts can be removed by 
boiling, and is termed ‘‘temporary hardness.” When the hardness is 
due to calcium sulphate, which is not removed by boiling, it is termed 
“permanent hardness.” If the hardness of a water is only temporary 
it can often be used with fair results, since the two carbonates causing 
this kind of hardness do not usually form a hard scale, but rather : 
sludge that can be blown off. In case the temporary hardness is so 
extreme that the removal of the calcium and magnesium carbonates is 
necessary, this can easily be effected by treating the water with lime- 
water or sodium hydrate, either of which joins with the carbon dioxid 
present in the water, and thus precipitates the carbonates. 

Waters, however, that contain calcium sulphate or calcium sulphate 
and calcium and magnesium carbonates form a hard seale which must 
be chipped off. This hard scale is due to the presence of caleium sul- 
phate, which is precipitated at the high temperature attained by the 
water under steam pressure. The evil effeets resulting from perma- 
_ nent hardness can be mitigated by treating the water with sodium 


~ - ? 
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earbonate, which forms the less harmful compound, calcium carbonate. 
It is evident that a scale formed around the boiler will result in the 
loss of a large amount of heat. It has been found by experience that 
a one-fourth inch incrustation or scale causes a waste of about 50 per 
cent of the heat applied. 


SOFT WATERS. 


Soft waters are those which do not contain a large amount of 
mineral matter in solution. The only ingredient in waters of this 
class that is apt to cause trouble is organic matter that may be dis- 
solved as organic acids and corrode the boiler plates. 


SALINE WATERS. 


Saline waters are those which contain a large amount of salts in 
solution, but not the incrusting salts. Such waters as these are 
well exemplified by many of the Western streams and by sea water. 
When waters containing a very large amount of soluble salts, as the 
saline waters, are used in a boiler, a point is finally reached when the 
water deposits its soluble salts. When this point is reached the boiler 
should be blown off. 

There is one ingredient that may occur in any of the above waters, 
but which most often occurs in the saline waters, that is worthy of © 
attention. ‘This is magnesium chlorid, which, under the great heat 
that exists in boilers, is acted upon by the water, and magnesium 
hydroxid and hydrochloric acid are formed. Of course, the hydro- 
chlorie acid attacks the boiler plates, while the magnesium hydroxid 
helps to form a scale. 


DETERMINATIONS NECESSARY IN BOILER WATERS. 


In making an analysis of a boiler water, therefore, the following ~ 


determinations are necessary: Carbonic and bicarbonic acids, free acids 
other than carbonic and bicarbonic acids, chlorin, sulphuric acid, eal- 
cium, and magnesium. In order that these bases and acids may be com- 
bined as salts according to the usually accepted method, determinations 
of iron, aluminum, sodium, potassium, and occasionally nitric acid are — 
also necessary. The determination of silica is often included, and 
sometimes in peaty waters the determination of organic matter. 

It is thus evident that in making a water analysis the substances to 
be determined and the interpretation of the results depend entirely 
upon the purpose for which the analysis is desired, and that in nearly — 
all cases a history of the water is extremely helpful, while in some — 
cases it is absolutely necessary. 


. 
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DISTRIBUTION AND MAGNITUDE OF THE POULTRY AND 
EGG INDUSTRY. 


By GeorGe Fayerre THompson, M. S., 
Editor, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


POULTRY AN ESSENTIAL PART OF FARM STOCK. 


Chickens form an essential part of the stock upon many farms. The 
Twelfth Census shows that there were 5,739,657 farms in the United 
States in 1900, and it is safe to say that those which did not have 
chickens among the stock were very few indeed. The census also 
shows that there were 250,681,593 fowls (chickens, turkeys, geese, and 
ducks) in the United States. This gives an average of 42 to every 
farm. 

The statistics of this paper, so far as they relate to the poultry of the 
United States, are principally from the bulletins issued by the Census 
Office for the several States and Territories. Poultry not on farms is 
omitted from the census bulletins, hence that on farms only is here 
considered. ‘The raising of poultry in the villages of the country 
is a matter of no small consequence, and the totals would no doubt 
greatly augment the farm totals. 

It will be observed that the enumeration of fowls was for the year 
1900, baving been made in June of that year, while the production of 
poultry and eggs—that which was sold or reserved for breeding—was 
for the calendar year 1899. Poultry is sold and eggs are produced 
during every month of the year, and the calendar year was probably 
much easier to handle than a fiscal year would have been, as the farmer 
usually closes his accounts in December, and upon these accounts the 
census enumerators based their reports; but it would not be a fair 
showing to the industry to enumerate the fowls on January 1, for the 
reason that during the calendar year millions of fowls would. be 
hatched and grown into table poultry and consumed, and. so never be 
counted. For purposes of comparison there is practically no differ- 
ence in this matter between 1899 and 1900. 

One of the things that will first attract the attention of one who 
_ reviews these statistics is the apparent large decrease in the number 
_ of poultry in 1900 from the number in 1890. This decrease is only 
_ apparent, not real; for the census enumerators in 1900 were instructed 
not to take account of fowls-under three months old. In 1890 all 
295 
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fowls, whatever their ages, were enumerated. These facts should be 
kept in mind in making any comparisons in numbers between the 
census years. That there was an enormous increase during the decade 
may be known from the very large increase in the number of eggs 
produced. For instance, the tables show that in 1890 there were 
285,609,440 fowls in the United States and 250,681,593 in 1900—a 
decrease of about 85 million. The production of eggs, however, 
amounted to 1,293,818,144 dozen in 1899. ‘This was an increase of 
474,095,228 dozen over 1889, and is evidence of a very large increase 
in the number of fowls. 


POULTRY STOCK AND POULTRY PRODUCTS. 


The value of all fowls on farms in 1900 was $85,794,996. It is 
difficult to estimate how much should be deducted from this sum to 
represent the fowls under the age of three months, but evidently the 
amount should be considerable. Whatever remains after such a deduc- 
tion represents quite accurately the poultry stock, that is, that which 
is kept for breeding and laying. Let us assume that this reduced 
amount is $70,000,000, which certainly is not too low. Now, we have 
250,681,593 fowls, worth $70,000,000, producing for market in one 
year poultry worth $136,891,877 and eggs worth $144,286,370—a total 
value of $281,178,247. The investment has yielded an income of 400 
per cent! This is not a matter of much astonishment to one who is 
familiar with poultry raising and has reckoned on the possibilities of 
the hen. In seeking for the causes of this startling situation one must 
not overlook the great amount of work done by the mechanical incu- 
bator, which is not only as fully successful as the hen, but does its 
work on a very large scale. The use of the incubator has made it the 
duty of the hen to devote her whole time to the production of eggs. 

In 33 of the States and Territories the value of the eggs exceeds the 
the value of the poultry product, while in the remaining 19 the reverse 
is true. The table following shows that in the New England States 
especially, the eggs greatly outvalue the poultry product: 


Value of poultry and egg products in 1899. 


State or Territory. feu: Eggs (value). | State or Territory. ‘oaitien Eggs (value). 
Alabanias 22a $2, 263, 346 $1, 825,978. ||\eGeorgias.. 2.22 20sec. $2, 481, 610 $1, 615, 538 
Alsske; 3.2 S05 ee 179 S60E)) Ha walact easels 61, 546 45, 257 
ATAZOND) ©: deces See 114, 884 163 ASG rll piGetnOr coset eet ies 282, 468 465, 504 
ATIGISAS): - o. 2cunener 2,179, 634 2° 328) O09 ||| uIMOIS. 2.8 oe ar 11, 307, 599 8, 942, 401 
California. .:........2- 2, 492, 067 3) :864,679 inindiane see. eee ses 8, 172, 993 7, 441, 944 
ColoradqQmeas.- tare 587, 536 852,978 || Indian Territory .... 647, 844 625, 418 
Connecticut ......... 984, 207 L 523 SLONi| LOWsliecee canara 9, 491, 819 10, 016, 707 
Delaware \\..,/2s-see 596, 3891 488, 401+ 1) KiamSa8s 20-88 e sme nee 6, 491, 183 7, 237,112 ae 
District of Columbia. 5, 480 6,492 || Kentucky» .........% 4, 970, 063 3,460,607 


PIOVIGg cece sec semee 574, 703 558, 524. || Lowisiana >.<... ~.e. 1, 425, 116 1, 281, 713 
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Value of poultry and egg products in 1899—Continued. 


| 
State or Territory. Panay ’ Eggs (value). | State or Territory. | evalen y | Eggs ( value). 
: ’ 
Bigiae. 2... 2. sviges.- $955, 468 , 088,225 || Oklahoma..........- $1,302,460} $1,284,414 
aS ¢ Che 2,077, 490 072, 682 | EEL OU aan sR ass aie 826, 687 ) 1, 162, 071 
Massachusetts....... 1, 407, 681 2,571, 341 || Pennsylvania ....... 7,151, 243 | 9, O80, 725 
Michigan............ 4,551,945 | 6,104, 462 || Rhode Island........ 398, 790 | 656, $45 
Minnesota .......... 2,927,717 4,437,148 || South Carolina ...... | 1,589, 755 | 625, 966 
(Mississippi .......... 2, 887, 484 1,871,765 || South Dakota ....... | 1, 020, 382 | 1, 727, 392 
Missouri............. 9, 525, 252 8, 315, 371 | Tennessee ........--- | 4,282, 740 | 8,115, 335 
eer montane ............ 398, 487 GAY 14s We Pexas:. =... 22... | 5, 311, 362 | 4, 672, 187 
See) Webraska............ 8, 499, O44 4, 068, 002 | jo) ee en are 262, 503 | 424, 628 
ada. 8... 71,175 122, 522 || Vermont ..........-- 689, 109 | 959, 965 
= New Hampshire..... 610, 696 1, 218, 703 | TUN Nae cncae oe am 3, 744, 654 2, 836, $99 
New Jersey.........- 2, 265, 816 1, 938, 304 || Washington. ........ 848, 291 | 1, 259, 225 
New Mexico......... 90, 152 157, 175 | West Virginia ....... 1, 843, 752 | 1, 877, 675 
New York ........... 6, 161, 429 8, 630, 062 |} Wisconsin .........-. | 3,398, 427 | 4, $54, 020 
North Carolina...... 2, 689, 970 1,810,116 || Wyoming ........... 79, 488 163,517 
North Dakota ......- » 594, 751 782, 790 oi a 136,891,877 | 144, 286, 370 
i 8, $47, 009 10, 280, 769 | 
see Production of eggs in 1879, 1889, and 1899, and price per dozen in 1899. 
, ee {Compiled from census reports. | 
. 
Production of eggs in— Price 
State or Territory. doce 
1879. | 1899. 1899. 
Dozen. Dozen. Dozen. Cents. 
ET Nee ns UN we ee 6,761,646 | 10, 828, 526 18, 778, 960 9.7 
; I eee Toe ee ere tga eee eH ye Soe ee ty Sted hace eee 43 
| SSSA pense ere ee a 72, 54 204,174 819, 507 20 
I te oa Gee es 6,610,050 | 13,371,909 25, 694, 860 9 
A MeeORMAs 5 ..2,..----: eee a Thee WEL 2 ae tire 5; 771, 323 18, 679, 423 24, 443, 540 15.8 
IS Se as ee ee 520, 820 2, 685, 109 5, 704, 290 15 
SS ee oe 5, 209, 061 5, 637, 580 7, 959, 450 19 
ee ott ene 1, 427, 087 2, 218, 754 3, 571, 870 13.7 
Pismeran@olumbia..-. 2.24... 2... 20..02---20c8. 35, 836 48, 430 42, 580 12.9 
a eee 1,024,106 | 2, 788, 991 4,214,186 | 13.1 
EIT ne Se Pe 7,126,058 | 11,522, 788 15, 505, 330 15.4 
cies. roses oe oe cape can eehe ab <aapace <a ou laecnueidenpa<- 155, 710 29 
eR ee ea oe eG. 268, 731 737,813 2, 879, 590 16.1 
ER a A 35,978,297 | 60,351,065 | 86, 402, 670 10.3 
a ES ae ae ree eee 28,823,819 | 48, 621, 660 70, 782, 200 10.5 
.Z IIE ee a et ae et lee ec cee 6, 949, 640 9 
eis TR aN SS ae 32, 258,983 | -69, 448, 339 99, 621, 920 10 
ee eee es Oe Se 17, 432,286 | 42, 584, 975 73, 190, 590 9.9 
SRO Sy ea 15, 812, 205 |" 24, 691, 437 35, 337, 34 9.8 
ES 8, 392, 246 5, 933, 700 12, $20, 290 10 
a Ga a ns el ae 7, 059, 876 9, 384, 252 13, 804, 151 15.2 
Ln 2 en ies apc 4, 984, 776 8, 718, 593 12, 511, 450 12.6 
Ue i ec PS ig oe! 6, 571, 553 8, 931, 398 12, 928, 630 19.9 
I 20,762,171 | 34,309, 633 54, 318, 410 11.2 
geet De a ee 8,234,161} 20,354, 498 43, 208, 130 10.2 
LOS a es ee 6,364,410 | 11,393, 498 18, 142, 070 9.8 
Ee a ee "28,352,032 | 58, 147, 418 $5, 208, 290 9.8 
See ae 208, 794 834, 166 8, 002, 890 20.6 
RN ee 7,166,090 ! 23, 300, 684 41, 132, 140 9.9 
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Production of eggs in 1879, 1889, and 1899, and price per dozen in 1899—Continued, _ 


Production of eggs in— Price 
State or Territory. aoeen 
1879. 1889. 1899 

Dozen. Dozen. Cents. 
OVC osc k Stk een Sreeeke ney cle der alia Odi 120, 471 170, 725 589,495 | © 20.8 
New, Hampshire. caatias ss eee soe ene 3,047, 211 5, 049, 150 7, 005, 180 17.3 
Wey JCIREY 25 ssc Se ceed Scere eee eae re 6, 686, 142 8, 031, 571 11, 942, 550 16.3. 
Woerr RECKICO. Wp wcentewas none ae Hee ee eee 238, 858 279, 664 839, 890 18.7 
Mei Work... tse tine ce ee eee eee 31, 958, 739 45, 807, 106 62, 096, 620 13.8 
North.) Caroling'= 15 tas. 2y-t ee een oo. sae ae 7, 455, 182 11, 755, 625 17, 704, 020 10.2 

Nezta: Dakotat..oaa5. ic: She Se dee ee 1, 012, 613 8, 552, 664 7, 438, 400 10:5. 

RA ics chad Us t Sh eae Ngee PS aL 43, 092, 291 70, 162, 240 91, 766,630 11.1 
OLR DOMIA, « u0)0.. sme rears nee ee hea eee ne Chea ye Se ee ee aS $89, 625 13, 724, 900 9.3 

PDE iid 6 Pe gtr tenmiclat Sore oa SO i eee ae 1, 654, 738 4, 458, 933 7, 709, 970 15 
FASTA INI Stars cede Skew evsiate etd ate celia Cepia 34,377,889 50, 049, 915 67, 038, 180 13.5 
ibe isnt aoe encanto 1, 564, 934 2, 020, 714 3, 217, 310 20. 4 
South Carolina ...........- Sit Sainte’ howe Sek eee 38, 416, 846 5, 702, 141 9, 007, 760 12.8 
Boeth Walcot. cet ees ae a eee 8,777, 998 17, 349, 750 9.9 
PRENROSSCO Te a once nce ce ceee aa tee een aren eee 16, 347, 482 23,172, 313 31, 807, $90 9.8 
PRES No Ac ettis se < eat ee DER ED ee ome ee 11, 486, 566 32, 466, 433 58, 040, 810 ih 
MSTA ews oor ae teat loe te te ie a a a eee 826, 287 1,131, 071 3, 387, 340 12.5 
Wermntont/e5tudex soca Ceetw tiene = chee eee 3, 050, 151 4, 515, 130 6,271,880 | 13.7 
WRIA a tote hier tine teria din eh eee ae 8, 950, 629 13,557,571 23,550, 460 11.1 
Winsiainigtoni: 2 cfc ok Soci ntele ara en eee 501, 448 2, 710, 520 7, 473, 790 16.9 
West ‘Vinee pit Ate ode steer eae eae 6, 741, 893 9, 919,974 17, 242, 400 10.9 
VWhieetnisin cote ee sh ott tans Ness 6 ee en 15, 826, 025 29, 390, 784 46, 249, 580 10.5 

Wyoming. oss 22 ae rcns seetoeee ace eee eee ee 30, 740 Bon, 2a ! 937, 570 7 
Total 22% -- Se anaes ioe enon aero ae oes 456, 910, 960 | 819, 722, 916 | 1, 298, 818, 144 BIE 


ee 


aIncludes Dakota before division into North Dakota and South Dakota. 


In the production of eggs Iowa leads, with 99,621,920 dozen, worth 
$10,016,707. Ohio comes second as to amount, with 91,766,630 dozen, 
worth $10,280,769. It will be observed that, although Iowa had about 
8 million dozen of eggs more than Ohio, the value of the product of © 
the latter State was considerably higher. Illinois takes third place for 
eggs, with 86,402,670 dozen, worth $3,942,401, and Missouri comes 
next, with 85,203,290 dozen, Manet 99,315,371. : 

The table ateeee the poyiaen th ha price per dozen of eggs, a z 
States, for the years 1879, 1889, and 1899 contains much that is of — 
interest to one who may be inclined to compare different States as to — 
production and price. The highest price realized for eggs per dozen, — 
leaving Alaska and Hawaii out of consideration, is credited to Nevada, "3 
the average there being 20.8 cents: Montana was a very close com- — 
petitor, at the average price of 20.6 cents. Washington comes next, 
with an average of 16.9 cents. California fourth, with 15.8 cents as 
an average, and Oregon is fifth, with 15 cents as an average. The | a 
lowest price obtained for eggs was 7.7 cents, by Texas. That one 
disposed of 58,040,810 Gren: at this average price. 

The average fart price of the 1,298, 818, 144 dozen of eggs produced | 
in the United States in 1899 was 11.15 ents The number of eggs per 


“a 
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_ capita for the same year was 203, and the value of the eggs per capita 
was $1.89. ; 

Another statement that will, no doubt, come as a surprise to most 
people is that the egg product of 1899 was valued at a higher figure 
than the combined gold and silver product of the United States during 
any year since 1850, except for the one year of 1900, when the precious 
- metals exceeded the eggs by $9,418,125. The same statement is true 

of the poultry product, if we except the years of 1899 and 1900, when 

the excesses of gold and silver combined over eggs were, respectively, 

$4,967,123 and $16,812,618. The surprise occasioned by these figures 

is still further heightened when we become aware that the poultry and 

eggs together in 1900 were worth more than either the gold or the 

silver production of the world for any year since the beginning of 

—_ records, in 1493, excepting the two years of 1898 and 1899, when the 

poultry products fell below to the extent of $5,701,453 and $25,990,553, 
respectively. 

3 Comparisons of this kind are always interesting, and they are also 

profitable in that they give an adequate conception of the immensity 

__ of the poultry industry of the country. Pursuing the comparisons 

further, therefore, we find that the poultry and eggs of 1899 outvalued 

the total exports of animals and animal products during all the years 

down toand including 1900. In 1901 the total exports of animals and 

animal products amounted to 295,786,642, thus exceeding the poultry 

and eggs by $14,608,395. These exports, it should be stated, include 

animals, hoofs, horns, bones, glue, bristles, grease, hair, and hair 

manufactures, hides and skins, hide cuttings, boots and shoes, leather 

_ of all kinds, dairy products, sausage casings, and wool and wool 
manufactures. 

| The value of all products of animal origin in 1899 (wool, mohair 

and goat hair, milk, butter, cheese, eges, poultry, honey, wax, animals 
sold, and animals slaughtered) amounted to $1,718,990,221. Poultry 
and eges, which. formed 16.3 per cent of this great sum, were out- 
| valued by two of these products only—dairy products (milk, butter, 
and cheese) and animals sold. The item of wool, which is ever a mat- 
ter of concern in the commercial world and which is so important as 
sometimes to become the shibboleth of a political campaign, was worth 
but $45,723,739, being $91,168,138 less than the value of the poultry 
sold and $98,563,232 Jess than the worth of the eggs produced, and less 
than one-third of the value of these two combined. © Animals slaugh- 
tered on the farms were worth but $52,981,433 more than the poultry 
product and $45,586,940 more than the eggs produced; but the ani- 
| mals which were slaughtered were worth $91,304,937 less than the 
poultry and eggs taken together. (See fig. 33.) 
e _ The poultry and egg product of 1899 exceeded in value the wheat 
4 crop of twenty-eight States and Territories, as follows: Alabama, 
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Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Indian Territory, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. It was 
worth more than the corn crop of the following: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Idaho, Maine, Massachu- 


ANIMALS _ 
SLAUGHTERED: 
$ 189 873,310 


pe nee 
4 917,098,584 


POULTRY AND EGGS: 
$981 178,247 


COTTON: $323,758, 171 


WHEAT: $ 369 ,945 320 


DAIRY PRODUCTS: $472 369,255 


HAY AND FORAGE: $ 484,256,846 


ANIMALS SOLD: $ 722,913,114 


CORN: $ 828,258,326 


Fig. 33.—Relative position of poultry and eggs among leading farm products in 1899. 


setts, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and Wyoming. 

The table shows that there were produced on farms, in 1899, 
1,293,818,144 dozen of eggs. This amounts to 48,127,272 crates of 
80 dozen each. An ordinary refrigerator car, which has an average — 
length of about 42.5 feet, holds 400 crates. All this means, then, that — 
a train of these cars sufficient to carry the product of 1899 would be 
868 miles long, or long enough to reach from Chicago to Washington 
and have several miles of cars to spare. 4 


+ 
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TURKEYS, GEESE, AND DUCKS. 


While the very large majority of the fowls on farms were chickens, 
there were enough turkeys, geese, and ducks to demand attention. 
no~ Ye 


In 1900 there were 6,599,367 turkeys, 5,676,863 geese, and 4,807,355 
ducks, not including any under three months old. ‘Texas leads in the 


- number of turkeys, with 648,671; Illinois is second, with 446,020, and 


Towa is a close third, with 424,306. Kentucky leads in the number of 
geese, having reported 541,576; Missouri reported 428,307; Texas, 
415,709; Arkansas, 378,475; Mississippi, 357,963. As to ducks, lowa 
takes the lead, with 487,752; then comes in the order given Illinois, 
with 382,857; Missouri, with 278,140; Texas, with 234,664, and Indiana, 
with 230,482. The values of these different kinds of poultry are not 
given separately in the census reports. 

It is very seldom that the eggs of the turkey and the goose are 
found in the markets. Duck eggs are frequently on sale in limited 
quantities, but they are not so desirable as the hen eggs, although they 
are larger. This is because of their peculiarly unpleasant flavor, 
which is said to be due to the character of the food of the duck. Prac- 
tically all the eggs, therefore, that find their way to market are those 
of the hen. Turkeys, geese, and ducks are not kept primarily for egg 
production, but the first for meat and the other two for meat and 
feathers. 


Numbers of fowls, by States and Territories, in 1890 and 1900, and value of same in 1900. 


{Compiled from census reports. ] 


1880. 
State or Territory. 
Chickens. Turkeys. Geese. Ducks. 
00 6, 252, 044 177, 681 381, 226 102, 850 6, 913, 801 
I rea oe oe a a ee cc: cn mein Sur cas on fon oadle ow ce wacincelsa~sencccuontd cas 
(OG i 57, 224 2,744 157 1, 685 61,810 
AGM yo c-. ......-3-.- 6, 264, 427 118, 816 469, 683 195, 779 7, 048, 105 
WO 3, 504, 251 287, 799 37, 659 157, 514 3, 987, 223 
oo 710, 942 20, 872 1, 096 12, 105 745, 015 
Gonmecticut 26. -.2:.... 1, 075, 044 30, 176 5, 100 31, 484 ‘ 1,141, 804 
OO 900, 212 70, 578 10, 525 00, 046 1, 031, 361 
District of Columbia..... 10, 543 215 84 291 Ti 38 
0 ee eee 919, 601 34, 426 87, 502 9, 491 1, 001, 020 
JS 7, 357, 934 148, 797 291, 676 105, 537 7,903, 944 
OT a ob oa a wo eck boda dame ot Somda | Gaus cd cncccedunafaccecccccccuunce 
231, 547 6, 483 1, 447 7, 296 246, 723 
21, 463, 525 1, 048, 947 725, 90-4 730, 660 23, 969, 036 
12, 307, 903 505, 111 434, 778 348, 001 13, 595, 793 
20, 201, 706 940, $49 261, 695 547, 023 21, 951, 278 
15, 848, 345 530, 397 117, 916 485, 097 16, 976, 755 
12, 740, 559 672, 106 967, 417 370,401 14, 750, 483 
2, 246, 907 74, 680 149, 312 67,112 2, 538, O11 
1, 411, 185 15, 259 7,270 26, 947 1, 460, 661 
8, 480, 859 : 278, 522 91, 238 232, 519 4, 033, 188 
1, 623, 605 5, 805 8,379 70, 593 1, 708, 382 
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Number of fouls, by States and Territories, in 1890 and 1900, otc GR 


State or Territory. 


Michivan: 22. spyieee sae 
hi Ghannte,c(o c, Aes) 
Mississippi 
MUISSOIN < cock ncs ate eee 


er 


New Hampshire..-....... 
N@ty JSISOY use secre Sees 
Mew MiGxdiC@0=22 0-26 -ecce 
Memr York. .vS..ccece ft 
North’ Carolina... .e.2: 
North Dakota 


OEGSOR Jock coon cksEcaee 
Pennsylvania ......-<.-- 
IRGTHO MICO Lt. on cee cena core 
Rhode Island’....o- ....- 
South Carolina jass2e3-. 
South Dakota. 2... --2-<2 
"REMITBASCe 2 eal ae eee oe 


WEream is. 2 ohne ae eee 
Washington: 2sescsses-ce 
West Virginia < ssteceose2 | 
WistODSin™. .<ts2ace-esee 
Wyoming... paceeeeeeee 


1890. 
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Chickens. 


5, £52, 690 
4, 448, 831 
5, 631, 784 

22,735, 848 

233, 660 

7, 395, 368 
62, 167 
934, 322 

2, 990, 698 
60, 596 

8, 421, 667 
7, 507, 593 
804, 388 
13, 659, 359 
388, 427 

1, 180, 765 
10, 881, 781 


3, 873, 798 
2, 292, 866 
12, 062, 139 
11, 523, 717 
279, 983 
789, 278 

6, 576, 260 
779, 972 

3, 197, 447 
5, 646, 294 
73, 694 


258, 871,125 | 10, 754,060 8, 440, 175 


Turkeys. 


185, 947 
151, 459 
194, 398 
928, 751 
5, 077 
218, 636 
4,193 
10, 207 
162, 270 
928 
402, 642 
197, 420 
33, 928 
621,171 


477, 414 
17, 187 
214, 756 
206, 230 
2, 441 


Geese. 


72, 898 
69, 224 
474, 688 
849, 230 
722 

69, $89 
525 | 
2,795 
20, 367 
216 | 

80, 408 
375, 991 
9, 593 
277, 225 
725 

21, 389 
106, 588 


16, 805 
| 121,525 
22, 465 
778, 128 
528, 149 
1,451 
10, 838 
216, 175 
5, 847 
176, 723 
130, 082 
155 


State or Territory. 


A 


tetoAgP a 2 6. br Semen Uae 
Arizona 
TIER ROS 05, aaiateeee ae 
Coir iaf5-t- 2c tee 
Colorado 
Comnmecheutl. 2.) 22 2ecrek 
Delowane ster. eee eee 
District of Columbia -.. -| 
FaOTiGa ace o<a23-h eee 
Gepreia. 2/2. .2 eee 
AW 3.2. eee 


TDGIS'S Cs. . Soe 
Indiana ......... cate 
Indian Territory 
TOWWA. We. SS W/o eee | 
Foamsas 2030. so Coe | 
Kentucky 2.5...5epcese 


Chickens. 


4,737, 606 
176 

165, 200 

5, 393, 157 
3, 947, 200 
968, 761 

1, 073, 026 
628, 866 

8, 004 

1, 107, 816 
4,549, 144 
31, 888 
516, 412 
16, 600, 728 
11, 103, 006 
1, 960, 505 
18, 907, 673 
11, 966, 843 
6, 849, 079 


1300. 
Turkeys. Geese. Ducks. 
129, 326 243, 657 75, 947 
6, 043 840 2,439 
140, 661 378,475 | — 180,583 
158, 356 28, 419 62, 293 
30, 781 | 2, 576 15, 002 
hake) 38, 5380 14,100 
19, 045 6, 488 10, 933 
46 16 227 
32,869 |. 36, 658 6, 877 |. 
1038, 416 208, 997 64, 895 
4,672 75 21, 508 
10, 211 8, 850 9, 536 
446, 020 307, 657 382, 857 
345, 379 271, 004 230, 432 
92, 509 77, 216 88, 069 
424, 306 223, 612 487, 752 
275, 330 97,768 216, 244 
279, 749 541, 576 185, 064 


+5 
98, 789 6,210,224 
74, 697 4,744, 11 
63, 727 6,364,597 © 
627, 959 25,191,788 
4,198 243, 662 
275, 180 7,959,023 
2,718 69, 608 
17,031 964, 355 
113, 668 3, 287, 003 
1, 104 62,844 
301, 419 9, 206, 131 
169, 409 8, 250, 413 
11, 592 859, 501 
409, 698 14, 887, 453 
4, 484 399, 567 
32, 325 1,278,034 
257, 238 11,381,385 
13, 706 524, 57 
47, 699 4, 191, 548 
48, 632 2,424,126 
361, 984 13, 632, 584 
391, 086° 12,978,868 
5, 655. 296, 509 
13, 047 885,327. 
299, 142 7,568,991 
14, 122 $17,128 
133, 942 8, 722, 868 
91, 206 6,073,812 
1, 797 78,087 
285, 609,440 


Total. 


5, 186, 586 
176 
174, 522 


6,092, 876 


4, 196, 268 
1,017, 120 


1, 098, 373. 


665, 282 
8, 293 

1, 184, 220 
4, 926, 452 


58, 143 


540, 009 

17, 737, 262 
11, 949, 821 
2, 218, 299 
20, 043, 343 
12, 556, 185 
7, 855, 468 


Value, 


$1, 409, 269 
66 
80,798 

1,540,006 

+ 877, 489 & 
393,219 

644,050 . 
357, 475 
8, 10g 
394, 557 5 
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Number of fowls, by States and Territories, in 1890 and 1500, ee.—Continued. 


, 1960. 
Ee ~ ay al aa ati Chickens. | Turkeys. Geese. Ducks, Total. | Value. 
: ns —____—- a 
" MIRITNBO c cae a ye - =e | 8,890, 568 115, 921 169, 936 123,059 | 4,299, 479 | $1, 057, 889 
ire aineccenws 1,564,853 6, 437 4, 566 9,708 | 1,585, 564 | 756,153 
Maryland .............-- 2,113,544 101, 782 33, 389 56, 930 2,305,645 | 1,158, 020 
Massachusetts .....------ 1, 625, 269 3,018 6, 389 46,017} 1,680,693 | 1,018,119 
SOMA. .5 25. ~-.-+--- 8, 033, 531 191, 863 73, 267 106,399 | 8, 405, 069 | 2. 685, 829 
MerresOtn.........----.. 7,730, 940 193, 143 90, 975 127, 635 | 8,142,693 | 2,274,649 
Mississippi.............-- 5, 194, 856 189, 698 357, 963 9,663 | 5,838,185 | 1,655,319 
os ee 14, 903, 601 466, 665 428, 307 278,140 | 16,076,713 | 5,720,359 
sa ee ec 531, 774 12, 637 2, 629 | 9, 639 536, 679 | 296, S05 
Wettedien <.....---..-.-.- 7, 417, $87 118, 892 74,007 | 201, 508 7,812,239 | 2,874,980 
Rs he bl: 100, 661 3, 618 880 | 2, 379 107,638 | 65, $26 
New Hampshire........- 870, 461 2,386 1, 289 | 3, 803 877, 929 467, 104 
New Jersey.......--..-.. 1, 993, 594 32, 37 10, 518 40, 024 2,076,514 | 1,300,853 
New Mexico............. 156, 853 | 3, 805 830 1,327" 163, 015 | 62,419 
Wew York............... | 8, 964, 736 | 190, $79 45, 983 150,864 | 9,352,412 | 4,310,755 
North Carolina.......... | 3,971,858 | 120,737 284, 424 102,942} 4,379, 961 | 1, 434, 158 
North Dakota ........... | 1, 409, 205 39, 073 17, 206 23,816 | 1, 489, 300 477, 358 
ne 14, 269, 525 362, 924 179, 665 206, 238 | 15, 018, 352 | 5, 085, $21 
A ee 2, 527, 353 86, 450 12, 934 71,562 | 2,698, 299 | 900, 743 
a re 1, 290, 818 36, 031 26, 580 19, 74 | 1, 873, 263 | 5S2, 524 
Pennsylvania ........:..- 10, 553, 106 | 259, $24 60, 780 171, 271 | 11, 044, €S1 4,483, 485 
EE EE a Oe ee Aer ee B65 408 | Sec cst sys 
Rhode Island........-... 500, 618 4, 604 6, 335 8, 957 520, 514 305, 047 
South Carolina .......... 2, 664, 784 120, 140 83, 543 39, 852 2, 908, 319 | 889, 953 
South Dakota........... 3, 028, 7 53,740 | 33, 334 62,511} 3,178, 285 856, 966 
Tennessee. ............-- 6, 184, 210 | 193,397 | 391, 698 202, 432 6,971,737 | 2,275, 864 
a ee 13, 562, 302 648, 671 415, 709 234,664 | 14,861,346 | 3,595, 243 
a 534, 842 10, 649 2,759 8, £03 556,753 | 186, 922 
a | 806, 451 22, 689 5, 187 | 8,836 | $43, 163 421,195 
OU See | 4,590, 311 207, 675 125, 495 117,989 | 5,041,470 | 1,886,768 
Washington............-. | 4,196,639 29,155'| 64,488 66,438 | 1,356, 715 614, $38 
Wrentevireinia -.......... | 2, 759, 585 105, 265 129, 948 | 58,273 8, 053, G71 963, 805 
oe 8, 097, 399 155, 121 102, 224 92, 800 8, 447, 544 | 2, 410, 714 
Wvpming.......2...-.... | 142,136 3, 664 1, 312 2, 452 | 149, 564 | 69, 397 
_. es | 233, 598, 005 | 6,599,367 | 5,676,863 | 4,807, 358 | 250, 681, 598 85, 794, 996 
ANNUAL CONSUMPTION OF EGGS. 
It would be interesting to know how many eggs are consumed 


| annually in the United States, but this is a matter which can not be 
: arrived at definitely. There would, of course, be no difficulty in getting 
the difference between the total rata Hen nee the exports, but the 
number reserved for hatching is an uncertain quantity and very large 
Mr. J. Dixon Avery, of the Chicago Butter and Egg Board, ules 
Bs recently stated that the people of the United States consume 90 per 
# cent of all the eggs produced. A partofa paper which he read at the 
| time of this estimate is quoted in order to give some insight into the 
pe tion of eggs in cities, especially Chicago and New York: 


OF course, no one can get the exact amount of eggs consumed daily any month or 
aa of the year, but I have succeeded in getting together figures that I think 
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We find that the receipts and consumption of eggs in New York City aggregated 
last year 2,372,500 cases. Assuming the population of Greater New York to be 
3,000,000, we find that each person in New York consumes 77%; of an egg daily. 
Admitting that we consume as many eggs per capita here in Chicago as they do in 
New York City, and also granting that we have 2,000,000 population here, we find 
the average daily consumption in Chicago to be 4,333 cases of eggs. 

We all know the daily consumption in Chicago to be 4,333 cases. We believe 
that there is no day in the year that the consumption in Chicago is less than 2,000 
cases. We also believe that during the early spring season, or during March and 
April, the consumption of eggs would be about double the average, or 8,666 cases 
daily; therefore, we have the two extremes before us—namely, from 2,000 cases to 
8,666. I estimate further that there are about four months in the year—namely, 
May, June, September, and October—that the consumption is about the average per 
day for the twelve months, and if it is also conceded that the consumption during 
two of. the spring months is double the average, then the daily consumption for the 
other six months of the year would average from 2,000 to 4,000 cases. 

I find the receipts of eggs in Chicago from March 1, 1901, to March 1, 1902, to be 
1,888,190 cases, and allowing that the daily consumption is as stated, we consume 
in this city 1,581,545 cases yearly. Deducting this from the receipts as shown above 
shows that we ship to various cities, East and West, North and South, 306,645 cases 
yearly. 

Again, referring to the production of eggs in the United States, would say I find 
by the census report for 1899 that there were produced on the farms and ranches of 
the United States 43,127,306 cases of eggs, and also find by the same report that the 
production ten years before, or in 1889, was only 25,324,073 cases. Therefore, the 
increase in the ten years was 15,803,233 cases, or a little over 58 per cent for the ten 
years, or something over 5} per cent for each year. Now, in order to get the produc- 
tion of eggs upon the farms and ranches last year, or two years later than the time 
the census was taken, we must add 11 per cent to the census report, which would make 
last year’s production upon the farms and ranches 47,871,309 cases, and it seems to 
me that the production outside of the farms and ranches—namely, in the hamleis, 
villages, towns, and cities—is at least 23 per cent of the production upon the farms 
and ranches. If we add 24 per cent to these figures, we would have a grand total of 
49,068,091 cases as the production for last year. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF EGGS AND POULTRY. 


The imports of eggs form an insignificant part of the sum total of 
our commerce. For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1900, the value of 
eggs imported was only $8,741; for the fiscal year of 1902, however, 
a considerable increase is shown, the value being $37,432 for 384,070 
dozen. This was at the rate of 9.7 cents per dozen at port of ship- 
ment. Records of imports are available since 1862, and these show 
that there have been years when the value of imported eggs has been 
quite large. This is especially true of the years 1880 to 1891, inclusive. 

The exports of eggs in 1900 (fiscal year) were the largest in the 
history of the industry, 5,920,727 dozen, valued at $984,081. When 
the quantity exported is compared with the 1,293,818,144 dozen pro- 
duced in the census year of 1899, one is impressed with the insignifi- 
cance of the exports. Such a comparison emphasizes in the most 
forcible manner the immensity and the consequent value of the home 
market. 
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The large majority of the forwis of this country are found in com- 

"paratively small numbers on a very large number of farms, where 

they gather their own subsistence and receive practically no care. The 

- consequence of this is that the eggs are produced at little cost. The 

_ development of this industry to an extent incredibly larger than it is 

at the present time is among the easy possibilities. When this is done 

. there will be produced a surplus which must find an outside market. 

: A table of imports and exports accompanies this article, giving the 

statistics for the fiscal years ended June 30, 1862 to 1902, inclusive. 

: As to the imports and exports of poultry, accurate data are not 
available. From 1850 to 1883, inclusive, poultry is included in the 
reports among other animals. From 1884 to 1902, inclusive, the 

returns appear under the title of ‘‘poultry and game.” So the figures 

given in the following table are for poultry and game combined. 
There does not appear to be any satisfactory method by which one 
may estimate how much of these exports should be credited to poultry. 

____ Intensive farming is coming more and more into favoras the country 

_ becomes more densely populated and as a larger oe of farmers 
adopt scientific methods of practice. The tendency of this is toward 
the production of more poultry and eggs, and the aie of a foreign 
market for the surplus will soon come up for settlement. 


Value of imports and exports of poultry and game, 1884 to 1902. 


Imports of Exports of | Imports of ) Exporis of | 


Fiseal year. pouitry and) poultry and Fiseal year. poultry and poultry and | 
: | game. game. game. | game. 
2 Spee Ss $590, 791 $69, 618 | BUSS Poe aa ee) et YL Oy feh!) $71, 880 | 
- SL 280, 123 Q7EOU 2h MOOD ao setae tess ee 233, 416 69,287 | 
Chl 338, 840 COLON hO Oh ae 80s Tee sie ieiee 226, 500 | 80, 889 | 
ee Slo iainl'e 305, 402 GBS OS 4||RlsO Csom..S2 = a8 cee eee 211,122 140, 853 
eit. 20bp ean = 26. 858, 204 OU IG2e NW RISH et asta eee 239, 681 335, 914 
i 4.50 392, 712 DF IGSANLSOOS amon te ke 5 stern 265, 032 505, 540 
BRN wc ey: 413, 491 M20 Rio lel OOO ae oes a Seale owe 311, 638 733, 399 
WeiRee cheese ove 357, 927 SMe A) A aoe an ake eens aneaxacl £2000, 290 
ietieaie ast actcy a. 307, 752 AAO ose| PRR Naaraiace se ctaeela.aeilciers ath cfea eee 856, 801 


a 525, 269 61, 094 
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Exports of eggs. 


Value. Dozen. Value. 


TASB. So ae ee ee eee $90,163 i/o ict. Ae ee 
18030.6 1 ey ee Bae ees gee 8 BE SOGS TE ea Sr > 
| 90a. cos % Pe ioe oe Gee ee 50,980 |... -cayl..s..0 +20] aecer 
62S. oS Ak a BER rere 198 ED | KIS poe 
DOB oo A oe a ae eae ae 187, 494 | 458 
PBT a acicicisorn ce ea oT oe een) Se oe 
TSAR. avi cae tal a Ne sek eee ee 
1GES Sn eee eek ere ae, EAL Shake one rE Wh ee Sere mar ont 
iE, Milem eet TT YS poe tag ae Boy ae ea BS cf 13,270 
DRY dic etc: ibe eae oi ee ere 287, 949 
TARE Nate Ate oe eee ea 4, 905, 423 649, 894 ; 
HagRe Oe. etee rs ce Ge eee 5, 085, 577 683, 850 15, 683 4, 169 
Ee ae ot aioe ob 5, 601,175 747, 866 23, 749 5, 239 
ik: eM AE BR or ee SR 4,351, 810 600, 472 34,119 8, 743 
1) 7 Ae RAR Beli elie steed Bn 4, $03, 77 630, 393 29, 633 8, 300 
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1:4, CaS RR RRR SO BIE 6, 053, 649 b 726, 037 94, 265 14, 880 
hoe I SEAL, Bee See be) So 6, 022, 506 646, 73 91, 740 14, 250 
TRAD hk ee ened ae ee 7,773, 492 901, 932 85, £85 14, 148 
AAR Oe oc SON an rere ee 9, 578, 071 1, 206, 067 80,146 | 13,776 
168220222: Sah tee Ree ae 11, 929, 355 1, 808, 505 _ 146, 776 28, 262 
it eT teak Pee eee 15, 279, 065 2, 677, GOL 360, 023 75, 080 
1864 A oh Fee ES 16, 487, 204 2, 677, 360 295, 484 62, 750 
1885 a eee ete 16, 098, 450 2, 476, 672 240, 763. 51, 832 
{ 9 SAG ca. wssceee ee meee aoeiins one 16, 092, 583 2,173, 454 252, 202 46, 105 
TOK: sckregl erica 13, 936, 054 1, 960, 296 372; 772 60, 686 
(GGG. ei ete Re eS 15, 642, 861 2, 312, 478 419, 701 66, 724 
1809: 538 Beat as ERs MES 15, 918, 809 2, 418, 976 548, 750 75, 936 
| (900. oe ee ae 15, 062, 796 2, 074, 912 -880, 884 58, 675 
TSO. ces se Eee anes Bee 8, 926, 043 1,185, 595 363, 116 64, 259 
A902. 25: - Pet Olea eo are Hs, 4, 188, 492 522, 240 183, 063 $2,374 
18: 0 Sea 8, 318, O11 392, 973 "148, 489 83, 207 
1, Ma ed aE PALEY cay bres 1, 791, 430 199, 536 163, 061 27, 497 
1805.2 Oe, ee, Oa 2, 705, 502 324, 136 151, 007 25,317 
19862 SES 2 ES Rs cae 947, 132 88, 682 828, 435 48, 339 
1087 Sera ce ee ee 580, 681 47, 760 1, 360, 183 180, 954 
LOSS >. Sis Bh aaa ese 166, 319 8, 078 2, 754, 810 448,370 
FT: SMa en ith haa aan 225, 180 21, 300 8, 698, Gil 641, 885 
1900 ee ee ee 135, 038 8, 741 5, 920, 727 984, 081 
190f. {et ees ee 126, 520 10, 515 3, 692, 875 676, 232 
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a Does uct include $2,529, value of condensed eggs. 
bDoes not include $2,213, value of condensed eggs. 


An examination of the exports of animals and animal products for 
the year 1901 shows that the United Kingdom took $181,397, 23 
worth out of the total of $295,786,642. Previous years show about 
the same ratio. It is also learned Srna British reports that the con- : 
ogy eae per capita of imported eggs has gradually been on the in- 
crease fot many years. In looking for an outlet for the surplus eg gs | 
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and | poultry, it is, therefore, quite natural to consider the possibilities 
‘ the United Kingdom for consuming them. 
It is an easy matter to show the quantity of eggs imported into the 
United Kingdom, the quantity reshipped, and the number per capita 
of the imports, but there are no data at hand to show the extent of 
English production and consumption. Tables relative to imports 
] are given herewith; they are compiled from the report of the board 
of agriculture for Great Britain for the year 1901. 
The eggs exported from the United Kingdom in 1900 was a small 
factor in the commerce of that country. The number of dozens was 
154,400, and they were eae at $22,290. This was at the rate of 
. 14. 4 cents per dozen. 
_ Imports of eggs into the United Kingdom in 1901 were 170,710,000 
dozen, valued at $26,745,174, or about 15.6 cents per dozen. The 
table giving pa nirics ite hie imports were made shows that 
_ Russia was the principal country of supply, with 539,053,000, or 
44,921,083 dozen. Belgium, Denmark, and Germany supplied about 
equal amounts. The imports from the United States amounted to the 
small sum of 3,426,167 dozen. Belgium, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
jermany, Morocco, and Russia each sold more eggs to the United 
Beincdim than did the United States; but it must not be forgotten 
I at that it was the demand of the home market that kept the exports of 
" own oy at such a low figure. 
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Dozen. 

ATPON OE Sek suse ateeT ane eees 2,417 
Beleium"™. :teepee eek See 25, 756, 417 
Denmark <).222h.-0 sees - 80, 194, 167 
EGY Pts susccnt Pestaeesa oases 4, 264, 083 
YANO set cost ae eee eee eae 18, 061, 742 
Germany) < . 22636 eee ees 29, 719, 833 
Hollands: a0 .csebsecseee ree ees 1, 246, 833 
Wiaihy ios see aeoee eee ea eee eee 1, 000 
MOTOCCO ESS. eek ces Soares 4, 184, 750 
NOR Wa aeeetee ech eeoete tae eee 8, 583. 
JELOVA TENET IN teers renee ee fore eae es 817, 667 
AUSSI) Se comets os See ete en ee | 44, 921, 083 

926, 500 


It is interesting to note that the per capita consumption of eggs 
imported into the United Kingdom in 1901 was 49. In 1881 the num- 
ber consumed per capita was 22, and since that year the number has 
gradually increased till it reached 49 in 1900 and 1901. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FORESTRY UPON THE LUMBER 
INDUSTRY. | 


By Overton W. PRIcE, 


Assistant Forester, Bureau of Forestry. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


The development of the lumber industry in this country is without 
parallel. It now ranks fourth among the great manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States, and represents an invested capital of about 
$611,000,000 and an annual outlay of over $100,000,000 in wages. It 
affords through its three great branches—the logging industry, the 
sawmill industry, and the planing-mill industry—a means of livelihood 
to considerably oyer a million persons. The annual value of the prod- 
ucts, which has multiplied nearly ten times in the last half century, 
is $566,000,000. But although the rapid development of the lumber 
industry has had far-reaching results in furthering every branch of 
manufacture which depends upon wood, it has been fundamentally 
unsound in principle. The setiler who cuts and sells trees without 
forethought from land fit only for forest growth has not enriched 
himself in the long run. The havoc which has been wrought in the 
forests of the United States has turned trees into money, but has put 
the balance on the wrong side of the sheet by rendering vast areas 
unproductive. It is the history of all great industries directed by 
private interests that the necessity for modification is not seen until 
the harm has been done and its results are felt. This fact has 
been emphasized in the lumber industry—in the earlier days by the - 
instinctive feeling of the colonist against his natural enemy, the forest, 
and later by the remarkable inducements offered by lumbering for 
present profit only. The first settlers had two objects in view in their 
attack upon the forest—the one to clear land for their farms, the 
other to procure wood for their buildings, fuel, and fences. As the 
tide of colonization rose, and as the uses for wood in manufacture 
increased in number and extent, lumbering rapidly assumed the 
proportions of a business enterprise, and from supplying only per- 
sonal wants it became profitable to supply also those of others. 
With an apparently inexhaustible supply of timber available, and with 
an insistent and growing demand, the lumber industry came to offer 
remarkable opportunities for money making. Step by step with its 


development improvement in tools and machinery took place. The 


changes that enterprise and ingenuity have wrought in the American 
sawmill are no less wonderful than those which have taken place in the 
o09 


~ value. We do know that the supply of timber of many kinds is fail- 
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American locomotive. From ‘‘ whip sawing,” in which the boards 


were sawed: out by hand, to the modern steam sawmill, with its rail- 

oad (Pl. XXX), its planing mill, and its cut of nearly half a million 
“3 ard feet per day, is a long step—but it has not taken much over 
fifty years to aceomphee it. In effective methods for the harvesting 
and manufacture of lamber the American lumberman has no superior, 
nor is he equaled in his disregard for the future of the forest which 
he cuts. 


SOME RESULTS TO BE SECURED BY CONSERVATIVE LUMBERING. 


It is natural that the lumberman should not turn eagerly from a 
system whose only aim is to seeure the highest possible present profit 
from the forest to one which includes provisions for the production 
of asecond crop upon the lumbered area. Under conservative methods 
lumbering becomes a legitimate industry for the production as well as 
for the consumption of its staple. It no longer offers, however, the 
short cut to fortune which it proved to be so long as_an abundance of 
timber rendered the old methods of lumbering possible. It is difficult 
for lumbermen generally to realize that the time for practical forestry 
has fully arrived. But signs more significant than any existing statis- 
tics point to the imminent failure in the supply of certain timbers 
in the United States. From the data available, there is no way to 
foretell accurately the time necessary to exhaust this supply of mer- — 
chantable timber at the present rate of consumption. A good many 
estimates of the merchantable timber standing have been made, some 
of which have already proved fallacious. To predict aceurately how 
jong it wiil be before the United States is confronted by a timber 
famine would require first of all a knowledge of the composition, 
quality, and condition of the forests, which it would take many 
years to obtain. At present such an estimate is of little practical 


ing, of other kinds is almost exhausted, and of others is practically 
gone; that Black Walnut is no more ie be had except in small quan- 
tities oe at enormous expense; that first-growth White Pine is grow- 
ing rapidly to be a rarity on the market; that where the supply of — 
spruce for pulpwood and for lumber for the next ten years is to be 
found is a grave question before the lumbermen to-day. The list of 
woods accepted as merchantable lengthens from year to year, species” 
hitherto considered valueless being harvested more and more willingly © 
as the result of the exhaustion of more valuable kinds. In spite of 
steady improvement in tools, logging outfits, and mill machinery, all 
tending to cheapen the cost of lumberi ing, the price of lumber i increases 
steadily and rapidly. « These are: facts. more significant than predic- 
tions In terms of years of the life of the lumber industry. The exact 
period for which the existing supplies are sufficient is a matter of 
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Fig. 1.—WHIP SAWING IN THE KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. 


—A MODERN SAWMILL IN THE SIERRAS, CALIFORNIA. 
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LOGGING RED FIR IN WASHINGTON. 


THE RESULT OF LUMBERING AND FIRE IN MINNESOTA. 
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detail. The vital point lies in the crisis which the lumber industry is 
approaching in the exhaustion of the material on which its existence 


depends. (See Pls. XX XI and XXXII.) 
ELIMINATION OF THE LARGE SAWMILL. 


The general application of forestry to forest lands owned by lumber- 
men will probably result in the gradual elimination of the large saw- 
mill and the substitution of those of moderate size. The mammoth 
milling plant will be rare when only second growth is ieft to supply 
it, for the area of timber land sufficient to produce the logs necessary 
to run such a plant is enormous. It is reasonable to expect that the 
mill of moderate size, supplied by a forest whose production is equal 
to the mill’s annual capacity, both under the same management, will 
become more and more the rule. The very existence of the enor- 
mous mill is the result of an abundance of timber resources, which 
exist no longer except in a very few sections. In Kurope the -long- 
continued application of conservative measures in lumbering has 
resulted in a distribution and type of sawmill little known in this 
country. Sawmills of large size do not exist, but in their stead small 
sawniills, for which water generally supplies the power, are distributed 
throughout the country wherever the local demand is sufficient to keep 
them running. Their annual cut is for the most part exceedingly 
small, according to our standards, and sufficient only to supply the 
wants of the immediately adjacent country. The mills saw largely on 
order, and the fact that their construction is permanent and their mo- 
tive power cheap enables them to run intermittently without loss. 
The results are upon the whole exceedingly satisfactory. The man 
who wants lumber gets it promptly, and without paying an added cost 
for long transportation. The antiquated construction of European 
sawmills is often such that the American lumberman would find in 
them but a proof of his superior ingenuity; but the European distri- 
bution of milling plants has its strong advantages in several ways. 

DEVELOPMENT OF A TRAINED CLASS OF FOREST WORKERS. 

The general application of conservative methods in lumbering will 
inevitably result, as has been the case in Europe, in the development 
of a permanent class of men trained to forest work. Under present 
methods this result can never be attained to the same degree. The 
lumbering in one community is generally so short-lived that there is 
neither time nor necessity to train up a body of men on the ground to 
earry out the work. The result is that Maine and Michigan woodsmen 
are found working in the hardwoods of the Southern Appalachians; 
loggers from Wisconsin and Minnesota are helping to cut the redwood 
on the Pacific coast; and in each of the great timber regions there is a 
mingling of lumbermen from several of the others. The effect has 
been to develop, by constant labor at their trade under widely varying. 
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conditions, a force of men who are unequaled for enterprise and skill 
in their profession; but the system has very largely failed in what is 
of infinitely greater importance to the permanent welfare of the lumber 
industry—the upbuilding throughout the country of a stable class of 
workers in the woods, locally trained and carrying on their work each 
in his own community. ‘The advantages of such a condition lie in an 
equitable geographical distribution of labor, in the wholesome influ- 
ence throughout the country of a class wien means of livelihood is 
forest work, and in the fact that all the operations of lumbering may 
in this way be conducted more cheaply than in any other. 


INFLUENCE OF FORESTRY UPON THE PRICES OF LUMBER. 


The effect upon the prices of lumber which will result from the a 
application of forestry to the lumber industry will be strongly marked. 
The wide fluctuation characteristic of lumber values to-day is much 
more the result of conditions within the industry itself than of varia- 
tions in the demand for the product of the forest. The uncertainty 
of available supplies, the lack of true proportion between stumpage 
values and lumber values, the speculative features which the industry 
now presents, have all tended to produce an exceedingly unstable and 

abnormal fluctuation in the prices of lumber, with a marked disposition 
toward rapid increase... Under forestry the speculative element can 
not exist. The cost of producing timber, plus a legitimate profit, 
will be the basis upon which the value of it will be fixed. The annual 

utput of the country will be no longer a matter of conjecture, and a 

steady and normal range of prices for lumber will be the inevitable 


result. 
‘CONCLUSION. 


The influence of forestry upon the lumber industry is not a matter 
of conjecture. The details will have to work themselves out, but the 
broad results of conservative forest policy on the part of private 
owners are plain. The lumber industry in the United States is 
approaching a crisis. There isno more doubt that conservative meth- 
ods will be applied to lumbering in this country than there is of the 
development of irrigation, of regulation of grazing, of the application 
of improved ieineas in one! or of any other modification to 
which private as well as public interests point the way. How long 
it will be before the results of practical forestry make themselves gen- 
erally felt it is impossible to foretell; but the fact remains that there 
will be established in this as in other countries in which conservative 
lumbering has followed wasteful lumbering a legitimate and perma-_ 
nent industry, characterized, as has been stated, by conditions under 
which speculation can not exist. Prices will continue normal and — 

steady, and the quantity of timber produced will be the main factor in — 
scgualatit consumption. 
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THE AGAVES, A REMARKABLE GROUP OF USEFUL 
PLANTS. 


3y E. W. NEtson, 


Field Naturalist, Biological Survey. 
GENERAL NOTES. . 


The early explorations in America brought to the attention of 
Europeans varicus novel forms of plant life which were utilized by 
the Indians for food or im their primitive industries. Some of these 
plants were found in the wilderness, where the natives searched for 
their products at the proper season; others had become of such impor- 
tance and value that they were cultivated in a crude way over large 
areas. The European colonists, recognizing their utility, developed 
several of these plants, the most notable of which, for the part it 
has played in the early settlement and subsequent growth of America, 
is indian corn. 

Among the many strange and interesting plants found in the Mexi- 
ean wonderland by Cortez and his followers were those forming the 
group variously known to-day as Century-plants, Agaves, or. Magueys, 
one of the most remarkable groups of the plant world. Humboldt 
considered the Agaves, next to maize and potatoes, the most useful of 
the natural products of tropical America. They are placed by bota- 
nists in the genus Agave of the Amaryllidacew, a family closely related 
to the lilies. 


CHARACTER AND DISTRIBUTION OF AGAVES. 


The Agaves are natives of America, where they occur from southern 
Nevada, Utah, and Texas, south through Mexico and Central America 
into Brazil. Their strongly individualized and picturesque character 
renders them especially interesting for decorative purposes, and the 
early botanical travelers, sent to gather strange plants for European 
commercial gardens, brought home numerous species for propagation, 
which were distributed to various parts of Europe. Many of these 
were new to science and attracted the attention of botanists, who gave 
them names, but were usually unable to state definitely the place of 
origin of the species described. Others have been described from 
herbarium specimens, often with an equal lack of information as to 
the region whence they came. The result is a multitude of named 
species with but little definite information of the distribution of 
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more than avery few. Dr. J. N. Rose, probably the best American 
authority on these plants, estimates that there are about 150 recog- 
nizable species now known in the genus Agave, although botanists 
have bestowed upon them more than twice that number of names. 
From present knowledge of the group, however, it is safe to predict 
that future study will demonstrate the existence of many more species. 
Agaves are most numerous, both in species and individuals, in the 
arid and semiarid parts of the table-land of Mexico and adjacent 
mountain slopes. Their center of abundance is in the Austral life 
zones between the altitudes of 2,000 and 8,000 feet; still some species 
thrive on the low coastal plains of the Tropics, and others on the 
rugged crests of desert mountains in the Transition zone, from 8,000 
to 10,000 feet above the sea. During the summer of 1902 the writer 
found a sturdy species similar to Agave wislizent in rocky places 
among the firs and pines at an altitude of 10,000 feet in the State of 
Coahuila, Mexico. 3 

The solos ical formation FSS a direct influence on the growth and 
wsdadaaee of Agaves. Limestone areas, where the bed rock is 
exposed in many places, and has only a thin cap of soil when covered, — 
appears to be most favorable to their development. In Mexico and~ 
the Southwestern United States are vast limestone areas, especially 
in Yucatan and the plains and mountains of the northeastern part of 
the Mexican table-land and western Texas. In many parts of these 
areas various species of Agave often grow in such thorny abundance 
that it is difficult to pick one’s way among them. Mr. Vernon Bailey 
has estimated that about 20,000 square miles of limestone territory in 
western Texas is covered more or less abundantly with the small 
Agave lechequilta. 

Second in importance to limestone in its influence on the growth 
and distribution of Agaves are volcanic formations such as are seen ~ 
about the southern end of the Mexican table-land. 

All Agaves require years for their development before flowering, § 
and this has given rise to the popular name ‘‘ Century-plant,” borne 
by Agave americana; but it is doubtful if any species under natural 
conditions actually spends more than fifteen or twenty years in 
maturing. 

The Century-plant (Agave americana) may be taken as a typical 
member of the genus, though there are numerous modifications of this 
type emong are many known sei: Practically all agree in having : 


nating ina i Rieoaes Bie spine. The leaves vary greatly. In som 
species they are leas and slender, with smooth edges; in others long 
and fleshy, with heavy, recurved claw-like spines set at short inter- 
vals along their borders; and in others short, broad, and still mot 
formidably armed with spines. These armed leaves, clustered abou 
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Fia. 1.—GROUP OF AGAVE WISLIZENI, WESTERN TEXAS. 


. 2.—PULQUE GATHERER, VALLEY OF MEXICO. 
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the base of the plant, bristle threateningly at all comers, and serve 


forcefully to protect the tender tips of the budding flower stalks that 
might otherwise furnish tidbits to hungry rabbits and ruminants. The 
puncture made by the stout spine at the end of the leaf is very painful. 
When, in addition to this terminal spine, the leaves of a large plant 
have their sides thickly set with strong, claw-like thorns, the protec- 
tion they afford becomes very evident to the plant collector who tries 
to reach the flower stem without first cutting away the outer leaves. 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF AGAVES. 


There are four principal types of development among these plants: 
(1) Agave wislizent (Pl. XX XIII, fig. 1), with short, broad leaves, 
found in the mountains of western Texas; (2) the tequila plant of 
Jalisco, with large, fleshy base bearing numerous long, slender leaves; 


_ (8) the Sisal Agave of Yueatan, with yueca-like trunk; and, (4) a form 


found on the Mexican table-land, characterized by the development of 
large, fleshy leaves on a comparatively smali base. } 

The most striking member of the last-mentioned type is the huge 
Pulque Macuey, the giant of the entire group, which thrives best 
between 6,000 and 8,000 feet above sea level on the semiarid plains of 
the southern half of the Mexican table-land. It reaches its greatest 
development in Toluca Valley and the valley of Mexico, where the 
huge, fleshy leaves are sometimes 9 feet’ long and weigh over 100 
pounds each, though usually much smaller. Every plant bears from 
25 to 50 leaves around a massive, fleshy base, and the largest plants 
weigh from 1 to 2 tons each. 


THE PULQUE MAGUEY. 


Pulque, the national drink of the Mexicans, is made from the juice 
or sap of the Pulque Maguey. The valley of Mexico is the center of 
cultivation of this plant, and many extensive haciendas or planta- 
tions that are devoted entirely to growing it yield large revenues 
to their owners. The plants when two or three years old are set out 
in long, parallel rows; they reach maturity in from twelve to fourteen 
years. In order to insure a succession of harvests, new settings are 
planted yearly, and eyen with the long delay in the first crop the busi- 
ness is very profitable. The large, fleshy leaves, as in other members 
of this genus, are persistent, and spend all the years of their immatu- 
rity in slowly storing up. quantities of sweet, sap. At the expiration 
of this long period, which might almost be called a period of incuba- 
tion, a change occurs in the plant’s organism. It has attained the 
supreme moment toward which all the hoarding of sap during the 
past years has been directed; the character of its activity changes, and 
with marvelous rapidity a gigantic central flower stalk shoots up 20 
to 50 feet. This stalk, which is sometimes a foot in diameter at the 
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base, is fed generously from the store of sap in the base and leaves. Its — 
upper end branches like a candelabrum, and greenish-white flowers 
spring forth in palmated clusters. Hummingbirds, orioles, and vari- 
ous insects, attracted by the nectar of the blossoms, pass from plant to 
plant, and ius insure fertilization, the object of the plant’s existence. 
After the seeds form, the leaves and base, having exhausted them- 
selves in this final effort, wither and die. 
On the pulque plantations the plant is not permitted to run its nat- 
ural course, but is subjected to special treatment. Pl. XX XIII, fig. 
2, shows the process of collecting and transporting the juice of the 
pulque by gatherers, who every day or two for several months visit 
the tapped plants. 
The value of the total product of pulque amounts to millions of 
dollars annually. 
The Pulque Maguey is also commonly set out as a hedge about fields 
and gardens and its sap gathered for family consumption. This mode 
of cultivation is shown on Pl. XXXIV. 


THE MESCAL. 


In addition to the species of Agave that yield pulque, a number are 
utilized to produce distilled alcoholic liquors of different kinds. An 
alcoholic drink common in Mexico, the product of the Agave, is known 
as ‘‘mescal.” 

Other liquors distilled from various species of the Mescal Agave are 
known as ‘‘tequila,” ‘‘huila,” and ‘‘comiteco.” Pl. XXXV shows a 
tequila plantation and the manner of transpor nee the fleshy bases of 
the plant. 

USE OF AGAVES AS FOOD. 


So far in the story of these plants there has been room for question 
as to their ultimate benefit to mankind. There is no doubt, however, 
concerning the usefulness of certain other members of the genus. 
The fleshy bases of numerous species of Agave are roasted and eaten 
by Indians and mountaineers both in Mexico and the Southwestern 
United States. Several of the six species growing wild in southern 
Ne Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas have been well known to 
the Indian tribes of that region from time immemorial, and still retain 
the Mexican name “Mescal,” whence was derived the name of the 
Mescalero Apaches of southern New Mexico. ‘The fieshy bases of the 
mescal are prepared for food in practically the same manner both in 
Mexico and the United States. Mescal ‘‘pits” are made by heaping 
up masses of Agave bases with fuel and covering them with stones 
and earth, much in the form of charcoal pits, after which the mass is 
fired. ‘The slow roasting which results lasts from one to three days 
and brings about certain changes. The fleshy substance becomes sweet, 
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Fig. 1.—TEQUILA PLANTATION, JALISCO, MEXICO 


Fig. 2.—MULE TRAIN CARRYING BASES OF TEQUILA AGAVE TO DISTILLERY, JALISCO, 
MEXICO. 
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d the heart of the plant tender, with much the taste and consistency 
of an artichoke. Sometimes a shallow pit is dug and lined with stones, 
which are thoroughly heated by building a fire on top of them. The 
bases of the Agaves are then freed from their leaves and placed on 
the stones, a fire is built over them, which, when weil started, is coy- 
ered with earth, and they are left to roast. Roasted meseal is still 
commonly sold in the market places of small towns over a large part of ~ 
Mexico and to some extent among Mexicans in towns along the south- 
western border of the United States. 


MISCELLANEOUS USES OF AGAYES. 


The juice of the young leaves of some species is acrid and a mild 
irritant, and the fresh pulp applied to the skin produces an irritation 
similar to that of a weak mustard plaster. In ancient times the fresh 
juice was used to cauterize and cleanse wounds. 

The strong terminal thorns of some species were used by the Aztec 
priests to pierce their tongues, ears, and other parts during certain 
rites of expiation. The slender flower stalks formerly served for lance 
shafts, and the large ones are still used by the natives as rafters for 
their small houses and for fences. The large hollowed leaves are 
frequently employed to thatch the huts of the poor, both in the coun- 
try and about the borders of towns. ; 

A number of species of Agaves, known as ‘‘Amoles,” contain such 
an abundant supply of saponin that the fleshy parts of the leaves, bases, 
and sometimes of the roots when rubbed up in water make a good 
lather and serve excellently for soap. This substance is a satisfactory 
emollient to the skin, and the Mexican women prize it for washing 
their hair, which it makes both soft and glossy. It has already entered 
into the composition of a manufactured hair wash, and efforts have 
been made to make a soap fromit. It is free from alkali, removes 
stains from delicate fabrics, is said to set colors, and does not shrink 
flannels like ordinary soap. In southern Arizona Agave schotii is the 
main soap-yielding species, and its properties are well known to the 
Mexicans of the region, who also call it ‘‘Amole.” 

The Aztecs also utilized the Agave leaves for making a tough paper, 
upon long, narrow sheets of which were painted in brilliant colors 
their pictured historical records. Some of these records, known as 
codices, still exist in collections, and both the colors and paper appear 
to be little affected by the lapse of the centuries since they were made. 
The paper of the Aztecs is of a dingy color, but in 1854 a company in 
Mexico succeeded in making from the Agave leaves a great variety of 
papers, from the coarsest cardboard to the finest white letter paper, all 
characterized by unusual toughness and durability, some grades almost 
equaling parchment in this respect. 
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TEXTILE PRODUCTS FROM AGAVES. 


All Agaves have series of long, slender fibers extending in a thin 
longitudinal layer just under the surface of each leaf, and centering in 
the strong horny spine at the tip. The writer has at various times 
seen the natives, when wishing to hastily repair a coarse garment or 
sacking, break loose this thorny point of an Agave leaf, and, stripping 
it away with some of the attached fibers, thus provide themselves with © 
a, stout, ready-made needle all threaded for use. The length, strength, © 
quantity, and quality of this fiber varies greatly in different species. — 
The length of the fiber in each case is governed by the length of the 
leaf. The fibers of the Pulque Maguey are small in quantity and not 
very strong, but are very long, soft, and silky in texture. They were 
woven by the Aztecs into soft, delicate garments for the nobles. These 
garments were often brilliantly colered with native dyes and hand- 
somely embroidered, and their fineness and beauty excited the admira- 

ion of the early Spanish invaders. 
The uses of Agave fiber among the Mexicans have come down as an 
inheritance.from prehistoric times. Hach community knows perfectly © 
the quality of fiber yielded by every kind of Agave growing in its © 
district, and the ranchmen and villagers gather from the wild plants 
on the surrounding hills the material for their cords, ropes, sacking, 
and a variety of other articles. The articles made in excess of local 
demand are taken to market in the larger villages, and form one of the ~ 
‘eoular but small sources of income to the natives. In some districts, ~ 
where the wild agaves yield a specially good quality of fiber, the out- ~ 
side demand for the product has created local industries of some 
importance. Usually products of this kind are in the hands of scat- © 


. , . ¥ . . . a Ps 
tered individuals, mainly Indians, who work in the crudest manner, 
but in many places the industry has a larger growth under direction ~ 

F 


of the owners of haciendas, who thus add materially to the revenues ~ 
of their possessions. me 

The best fiber-producing Agaves grow in districts where the geo- 
logical formation is wholly limestone, and often on areas where the 
underlying rock is covered with barely enough soil to give the plants 
foothold. The only two districts in Mexico where Agaves are culti- 
vated extensively. for their fiber—Tamaulipas and Yucatan—are of 
this character, the underlying limestone outcropping at short inter- 
vals and at best only thinly covered with soil. The first of these areas — 
is situated at an altitude of between 1,500 and 5,000 feet above sea — 
level in western ‘Tamaulipas, and covers the valleys of Jaumave and — 
Tula. It annually exports through the port of Tampico to the United 
States nearly $500,000 worth of the fiber, which is obtained partly from 
a wild Agave (Agave heteracantha) growing on the sloping borders 
of the valley and partly from a similar plant cultivated in the valley 
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FiG. 1.—CUTTING LEAVES OF SISAL AGAVE IN YUCATAN, MExXIco. 


Fig. 2.—Dryina@ SISAL FIBER AT STRIPPING MILL, NEAR MERIDA, YUCATAN, MEXICO. 
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bottoms, which reaches a much larger size. The fiber from this dis- 
trict is called ‘‘ixtle,” and is packed on mules to the nearest railroad 
_ point for shipment to the coast. 
Yucatan is the main center of production for Agave fibers in Mexico. 
_ The peninsula of Yucatan is a limestone plain but litile above sea level 
and with a thin covering of soil. On this thrives Agave sisaluna, the 
plant which yields the ‘“‘sisal,” ‘sisal hemp,” or ‘‘ hennequin” of com- 
merece. This is cultivated on large plantations, which, under present 
conditions, are enormously profitable to their owners. Pl. XXXVI, 
fig. 1, shows the Indian workmen cutting the fiber-bearing leaves of 
the sisal on a plantation near Merida, the capital of Yucatan. Yucatan 
' now exports annually about $12,000,000 worth of this fiber to this 
- country, and the amount is steadily increasing. The climate of the 
peninsula in the sisal district is arid tropical, and the country, though 
its extremely rocky character renders it almost worthless for any other 
crop, from this source alone is rapidly becoming, in proportion to its 
‘population, one of the richest sections of Mexico. Some ingenious 
- machinery has been invented for stripping the fleshy pulp from the 
fiber of the leaves. Pl. XXXVI, fig. 2, shows the freshly cleaned fiber 
lying on drying frames at one of the stripping mills on a plantation 
near the city of Merida. 

The suecess of the cultivation of the Yucatan Agave has led to its 
introduction into the Bahamas and some of the West Indian islands. 
Over sixty years ago it was introduced into southern Florida by Dr. 
Perrine, American consul at Campeche, who tried to acclimatize use- 

ful tropical plants in this extreme southern part of the United States. 
More recently it is reported that efforts are being made to introduce it. 
into the State of Tamaulipas, Mexico. Yucatan lies below the frost 
line, and it is a question whether the Agave of that region will prove 
hardy enough to grow within a frost-visited area. But the ‘‘leche- 
guilla,” as the Agave that produces the ixtle fiber of western Tamau- 
lipas is called (probably a distinct species from the Agave lecheguilla 
of Texas), is hardy enough to withstand sharp frosts, and thrives nat- 
urally on land practically worthless for other purposes. It is quite 
possible that it might be profitably grown on land not otherwise availa- 
ble for agriculture in the large area in western Texas where the Agave 
lecheguilla is found, or in other sections of some of the southwestern 
border States. It may be that the native plant, the Agave lecheguilla, 
which has a shorter, coarser fiber of unknown value, would repay 
exploitation. The enormous increase during recent years in the value 
of the Mexican fiber product from this source, with its main market 
‘in the United States, appears to justify er reeenia’ in the introduction 
of some of the species of demonstrated value. 
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CONCLUSION. . — cori 


By way of conclusion of this brief account of the Agaves, it may be — 
stated that their varied employment for food, drink, soap, clothing, — 
cordage, needles and thread, paper, parts of dwellings, parts of weap- a 
ons, sacrificial implements, medicaments, and ornamental garden plants _ 
amply justifies Humboldt’s estimate of tien usefulness to mankind. 
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CHEMICAL STUDIES OF SOME FOREST PRODUCTS OF 
ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE. 


By Wiuitam H. Krue, 
Chief of Dendro-Chemical Laboratory. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A review of the literature devoted specifically to the chemistry of 
forest products shows that this extensive branch of chemistry has 
only within comparatively recent years received the attention which 
it manifestly deserves in view of the commercial importance of the 
numerous substances derived from trees, among which may be men- 
tioned the various tanning materials, resins, gums, balsams, glucosidal 
_ and alkaloidal principles, and the products obtained by the application 
of chemical processes, such as wood pulps, oxalic acid, methyl] alcohol, 
and acetic acid. | 

The importance of a systematic investigation of the many problems 
_ still demanding solution has resulted in the establishment of a labora- 
tory in the Department of Agriculture, which is to be conducted in 
collaboration between the Bureau of Forestry and the Bureau of 
_ Chemistry, and is designed to extend its operations to this field. 


COMPOSITION OF AMERICAN Woops AND BARKS. 


One of the first investigations which was suggested, and which was 
_ believed to be important, owing to the lack of sufficient data on the 
_ subject, was a study of the chemical composition of the wood and bark 
of various native trees. It is naturally evident that an investigation 
_ of this kind is of such magnitude that it can not well be completed for 
some time, and the work has so far been limited to a number of Ameri- 
can oaks and the Western Hemlock. The specimens were collected 
_ by the field assistants of the Bureau of Forestry, and trees of different 
ages were chosen, disks being cut at definite distances from the ground 
to the base of the crown. The analytical work included, whenever 
possible, analyses of the sap, middle, and heart woods, and in the hem- 
locks, of the wood and bark of the north and south sides of the tree, 
for the purpose of determining variations in composition, if such 
existed. 

The following constituents were determined in the specimens: Mois- 
ture, total cellulose, a-cellulose, b-cellulose (obtained by deducting the 
a-cellulose from the total cellulose), xylan, constituents soluble in hot 
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water, in cold water, and insoluble in cold water, the non tan- 
nins, and ash. 

In explanation of the above, it may be stated that the term celluloga 
in a broad sense, is applied to the structural basis of a plant, that is, 


the cell wall. The substance of lignified cells, especially the woods, — 


consists of a ligno-cellulose (a complex of carbohydrates), which by 
definite analytical methods may be resolved into two celluloses, a-cellu- 
lose, which is more resistant to chemical change and has been found 
to be an oxy-cellulose, and b-cellulose, which is more readily attacked. 
The xylan is a gummy substance present in all lignified tissues, and 
characterized by the fact that it yields a sugar when treated with acids. 
The nontannins are the constituents soluble in water which will not 
combine with hide substance, in other words, have no tanning properties. 
The tannins, on the other hand, combine with hide substance, and are 
those constituents of the bark which are commercially valuable and 
upon which its application in leather manufacture is based. The tannins 
are obtained by deducting the nontannins from the constituents soluble 
in cold water. 


THE WESTERN HEMLOCK. 


( Tsuga heterophylla. ) 


Three trees have been studied, their age being approximately 143, 
142, and 50 years. The specimens were obtained at Priest Lake, 
Idaho, and the disks obtained from one of the trees were of sufficient 
size to permit analyses of the wood and bark from the north and south 
sides of the trunk. The results obtained on the individual disks show 
that there is no uniform variation in the composition of the wood from 
the ground to the base of the crown, with the exception of the xylan 
and ash, which increase somewhat irregularly, the highest amount of 
these constituents being usually found near the base of the crown. 
The disks were divided, whenever practicable, into three nearly uni- 
form sections, representing the sap, middle, and heart woods, and the 
average results obtained on these specimens proved interesting, as — 
they showed in general a decrease from the sap to the middle, and 
then an increase to the heart wood in the total cellulose and xylan 
present, while the water-soluble constituents exhibit a reverse relation, 
and the moisture and ash increase as we proceed from the outer edge 
of the disk tothe heartwood. It was further found that these relations 
were In general true for both the north and south sides of the tree. 
The exposure (north or south) appears to have no influence on the 
composition of the wood. 

THE woop.—A comparison of the wood of the three trees indicates 
that there is no definite relation between the average composition and 
the age of the tree. The youngest tree was found to contain a much ~ 
lower amount of water-soluble substances, and thus of tannin, than the 
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| ; older trees, but in the absence of corroborative work on other hem- 
lock trees this difference can not be safely accepted as absolute. The 
wood of the hemlock is characterized by a high cellulose content, 
_ which is one factor of value in connection with its possible use as a 
- source of wood pulp. The amount of water-soluble constituents is 
 eorrespondingly small, this being notably true of the tannin, and of 
especial interest when we consider the amount of tannin present in the 
bark, which has been used as a tanning material for many years. The 
average composition of the wood of the Western Hemlock was found 
to be as follows: 


Composition of the wood of the Western Hemlock. 


Per cent. 
EE ES gee ee 6.13 
i ra er yo oe ir Soa oie dm oon eee ements 65. 11 
EE mS Se et Pte Ok el doe eeu wk ese 42. 44 
= ERR PAS t See re MAR CoS tay ts geek OSS e- 5 BaF 
ie) cs rl beh) ui oes oud). tale owe wat ee 7. 54 
I es Sea eT A a uly eke aiegey doe . 34 
See@oustituents soluble in hot water............:-..-......----.---: gtr ARS 2. 29 
a Soneurents soluble in cold water .......-..--..-.-.-.---.-2e0-- 2.19 
mameutients insoluble in cold water... 22.22. 22.26..22.. ee eee 10 
IA or Sa ee de Bea sib ows Yas tate = 1. 67 
j Ie ret 8k Sa raed ee ee tga dig nbe oan ew ee i 
» Undetermined (other carbohydrates, protein, etc.).....-.-.-2...---------- 18.59 
nn et eee Ee eee ce Sd aa de cabal deco dun ame 100. 00 


_ THe parx.—When the study of the bark of these hemlocks was 
taken up it was believed that unusually high results for tannin, the 
most valuable constituent, would be obtained, as a number of specimens 
previously received from Miaciinarion State had proved to be very rich 
_ in thisrespect. This hope was not realized, and the Western bark was, 
_ in general, found to have practically the same tanning value as the 
_ Eastern bark. It differs from the latter, however, in ares ing a much 
lower amount of water-soluble constituents, this qeaneaee being found 
E chiefly in the nontannins. A comparison of the results fails to reveal 
— any” uniform variation in composition either with reference to the age 
of the tree or the distance from the ground at which the specimen was 
taken. The moisture content shows a well-defined tendency to decrease 
_ from the ground to the base of the crown, and the bark from the south 
side of the tree uniformly contains more moisture than that from the 
north side. The xylan increases, although irregularly, with the dis- 
_ tance from the ground. In other respects, the barks from the north 
and south sides resemble each other very closely. Hemlock bark con- 
q tains a considerable amount of ash, although not nearly so much as the 

ak barks, which will be digitoon firther. on. The average composi- 
tio on of the bark was found be be as given on the next page. 
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Composition of the bark of the Western Hemlock. 

Per cent. 

Moisture. - 5... 2 owe 3 oo an on arn Siw wm win mallee ae eee 

Total velliwlose fs 2.55. Po aS ae ee ree Saev1 
a-cellulose ooceu) 24 53. 2S AR a ee 26. 30 
b-cellulOse x. 5. cit tose seantde ean See ee eee ee 7.41 

Xylan ...--- 22. ednesheentoa eae ees eee tance 5. 35 

ASD eo ee rae ae ee ar a 1. vo 

Constituents soluble in hot-water... 2.2222 2. Fe eee 13. 48 
Constituents solible in-vokl-water.sci2 ae ee ee 12. 50 
Constituents insoluble:in: cold water.< <2i.J< ho. Se ae . 98 
Nontannins <2. 24 eee ets fbi CE Se ee ee 4.00 
Tanning See ae Sa oe ee ee Be he Ee a ee 8. 50 

Undetermined (other carbohydrates, protein, etc.)...........-...-.-.------ 35. 95 

otal oes s ans wc ow oktp one alae cee ee oe ee 100. 00 


STUDY OF OAKS. 


The following oaks have been studied: Red Oak (Quereus rubra), 
Chestnut Oak (Quercus prinus), White Oak (Quercus alba), and Black — 
Oak (Quercus velutina). The specimens were collected in Connecticut, 
the age of the trees varying from 16 to 57 years. 

RED OAK. 
(Quercus rubra. ) 

Five trees were studied, in three of which the size of the disks per- 

mitted a comparative investigation of the sap, middle, and heart woods. 


THE woop.—The results primarily show that there is no definite 
variation in the composition of the wood proceeding from the lowest 
to the highest disk except in the ash, which exhibits a general tendency 
to increase, the maximum quantity being found near the base of the 
crown. The age of the tree also appears to have no specific influence. 
A comparison of the average data for the sap, middle, and heart woods, 
however, shows a well-defined increase from the sap to the heart on 
the part of the water-soluble constituents, among which the tannin is 
included, and also in the ash. The constituents which predominate in 
the cell wall remain remarkably constant. The average composition 
of the wood of the Red Oak is as follows: 


Composition of the wood of the Red Oak. 


Per cent. 

Moisture. - 25525 6.2 BL Rea ee ee emer 

Total cellulose .2 2252.2 25. Sesto 53. 23 
a-celinlosé:ce! sein teeth see oe mee. eet een ie cae ke 2a 31. 79 
b-cellulose... ob os one ae oe eee oe Ue Ree ee eee 21. 44 

X ylan oo Seen oe cee ees a eee Poveses ee een eee 20.33 

Ash ...0..--2 222222. le oe ee ee .49 

Constituents soluble in hot. water... .2-c2.clt Va. cee ok ee eee ee ae 4. 92 
Constituents soluble in cold: water... ..5 225 ice ee eae 4. 68 
Constituents insoluble in-cold waterisic.--- a see eee eee eee eee . 24 
Noditannins . . 02 eee ee ee eee Oe ok 
Tanning 2.26 eee ew d oo eel 2 Se aE ee 1. 57 

Undetermined (other carbohydrates, protein, etc.) .....-....+...-<-s-sses 10. 26 

Total 220.5 s ene od cnn cee bic mem cele ot etree een 100. 00 
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Tur BARK.—The average results obtained by the analysis of a large 
number of specimens of the bark of the Red Oak show that it contains 
only about two-thirds as much cellulose as the wood and that a larger 
proportion of this is a-cellulose. Furthermore, the amount of xylan 
present is lower than in the wood, all of which is in accord with the 
cellular characteristics of the bark. The xylan increases from the 
ground to the base of the crown, while a reverse condition obtains for 
the ash. The ash content, furthermore, is very much higher than in 
the wood, and by comparison with hemlock bark, where a lower per- 
centage of ash is associated with a higher tannin content, it would 
appear that the mineral matter present in the bark bears no close 
relation to the formation of tannin in the cell. The amount of total 
cellulose present in a bark is, however, much lower than in the wood, 
a larger proportion of this is a-cellulose, and the decrease is associ- 
ated with a lower quantity of xylan, the latter being roughly an 
texpression of the degree of lignification. These differences in the 
composition of wood and bark are in accord with the fact that the bark 
contains a large proportion of suberized (corky) tissue, which does not 
respond to the lignin tests, and suggest a relationship between the 
increase in ash and the lower percentage of cellulose present. 

The bark contains a larger amount of water-soluble constituents than 
the wood; and a higher proportion of these consists of tannin. The 
average composition of the bark was found to be: 


Composition of the bark of the Red Oak. 


2 Per cent. 
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. CHESTNUT OAK. 
( Quercus prinus. ) 
THE woop.—The characteristics discussed with referenee to the 


composition of the wood of the Red Oak apply equally to the wood of 
the Chestnut Oak, except that it was found to contain almost uniformiy 
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a higher percentage of water-soluble substances, among which the — 
tannin is included. The average composition of the wood Rollous 


Composition of the wood of the Chestnut Oak. 
Per cent. 
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Tue park.—The bark of this oak is characterized by a compara- 
tively low percentage of cellulose and xylan and a correspondingly 
higher amount of water-soluble constituents, one-half of which con- 
sists of tannin. There are no definite variations in the composition 
of the several specimens with the exception of the xylan and ash, the 
former increasing with the distance from the ground, while the latter 
appears to attain a maximum in the bark of the lowest disk, decreasing 
then to about, the middle of the tree, when an increase is again noticed 
which continues to, the base of the crown. The bark of the Chestnut 
Oak is a valuable tanning material, and ig used in the fresh state and 
in the form of an extract. The average composition of the specimens 
examined was as follows: 


Composition of the bark of the Chestnut Oak. 


Per cent. 
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WHITE OAK. 


( Quercus alba.) 


= Tur woop.—The wood of the White Oak presents no striking 
differences in its composition when compared with that of the oaks 
‘previously discussed, except that it contains a much smaller quantity 
of water-soluble constituents and thus much less tannin. The average 
composition of the wood is shown in the following: 


Composition of the wood of the White Oak. 
Per cent. 
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Pomeeiements Insoluble In cold water ...-......-.--2-.-i...-..1.. 20 
TE ete ee ee ee te oe ae A ye eu scewns) 2 SB 
er eee See ee i oo c oe c we yok 1. 32 
Undetermined (other carbohydrates, protein, etc.)..........-........----- 9. 24 
3 100. 00 


Tur BarK.—The bark differs materially from that of the Red and 
Chestnut oaks in that it contains the least amount of cellulose, almost 
all of which is a-cellulose. The ash content of this bark is higher than 

in any of the other oaks, and it also contains a considerable amount of 
fannin. It does not appear to possess good tanning qualities, however, 
and is not much employed for this purpose. The variations in the 
percentage of xylan and ash present in the bark, proceeding from the 
ground to the base of the crown, are in general the same as in the Red 
Oak. The average composition of the bark is as follows: 


“—ee ree error 


Composition of the bark of the White Oak. 
Per cent. 


| EE SE alpen a nn ae 12. 65 

ae 2) ey ee See Fee 29. 22 
TT toulscsl cus. BRS 
ROD oy ee A Ds oy ole apo oO 5. 35 

SSL IDES PRIN ie 12. 37 

a at Se a SES PRS i OU Ae Ra 8. 27 

Beemnmememnoluble im hot water. ...- 2:22... 0.. 2. ee lee eee nee 10. 53 


anmemuenis soluble in cold water ....-. .. 2.22. 2. be on 2 ee eee 9. 87 
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BLACK OAK, 


( Quercus velutina. ) 


Only one tree of this species was studied, the investigation including 
the sap, middle, and heart woods of four alike 


THE woop.—As in the previous cases, the variations in the compo- 
sition of the wood appear to bear no dennis relation to the distance 
from the ground at which the individual disks were cut, the chief 
exception being the ash, which attains a maximum near the base of the 
crown. The results obtained on the sap, middle, and heart woods 
indicate that in general the water-soluble constituents reach their maxi 
mum in the middle wood, a decrease being noted in the heart wood. 
The average composition of the wood was found to be: 


' Composition of the wood of ine Black Oak. 


} Per cent. 
Moisture 2... J de eh eS no a Se ee oe ee oe 13. 74 
Total cellulose 2.2 s2/ps0.0 e032 BS Se ee oe 51. 09 
cellulose... od ob oe ba dom are Pe a ee a 30. 84 
pecellmibes ee. Gace eee pees fae Tiaia Meee oe i cat i rr 20. 25 
Mylan . 2..seedew ee senses ete 2a ee Ho a 19.51 
ASD... can cghawae dee dbos se sac sl se ae ee ee oer ee . 46 
Constittients soluble in hot: water. . 2.2.4. 22-2 }22-22)- n-ne eee ee 5. Or 
Constituents’soluble in cold water. .2v22-<e.-esoer eee W'D: OU 
Constituents insoluble in-eold water 220-222. tee dae 
Nontanhingc 2) oo ee ee eee 3. 46 
Tannine oc bated oly ed See ee ee ee 1. 84 
Undetermined, (other: carbohydrates, protein, etc. ) .....:.. 2-22. 222 Sees 9.53 
Yotal 2.2 3e2 Hetet te sn SO SO ee a a 100. 00 


THE BARK.—The bark of the Black Oak is very rich in tannin and 
is used in the manufacture of leather. The xylan and ash exhibit the 
same characteristic variations already noted for these constituents in 
the other oaks. The average composition of the bark was found to be: 


Composition of the bark of the Black Oak. 
Per cent. 


Moistur@es ois 6 cawen ode cok ee eee ee ee et ee arene Oe eee eee eo st 11. 40 

"Eotal colin lose: cx 6 occ. See oe ee eee gt occ ROE eS alee: os ee 31. 98 
a-ceblluloge oo. ooh ce. deo bel eee ee ee 16. 32 
b-cellulose 2.2008 «chk pte Ss oe ee eee eee 15. 66 

Xylam 2. se Cewek ec ee as RS See chee 15. 70 

Ash . 22 fone on fooled te ee ea eo 5. 06 

Constituents soluble in hot water......... Be. eck dae ee ee 16. 38 
Constituents. soluble in: cold-water .... 1. ¢ssc62e.e225,e 2 eee 12. 95 
Gonstituents insoluble in cold: water 22 fee. 22520 eee 3. 43 
Nontanmins - 28 och 2k a ee eee i ries pane L OYE OF oC 5, 21 
TanwinSa 2... eons oe eee Sam 2 ae oie ee eee eee eee ete 7.74 

Undetermined (other éaptoig Airates, protein, ett.) cs <. Ss 2ceen|. eee ee ene 19. 48 
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STUDY OF THE ANATOMY’ AND HISTO-CHEMISTRY OF OAKS. 


In connection with the above purely chemical studies an investiga- 
tion has been conducted by Mr. B. J. Howard, which embraced the 

anatomy and histo-chemistry of the White, Black, and Red oaks, the 
development of and changes within the cell being carefully observed. 
% It is a well-known fact that during the active growing period of the 


oe ; eli 
$ year plants store away in convenient form, in certain portions of their 
organism, materials which are to be used later when the constructive 
_ power of the plant is not so vigorous. Starch is one of the most 
common forms in which such materials are stored. When a cross 
section of an oak branch is dipped into an aqueous solution of iodin 
for a few seconds it will generally be found that certain portions have 
: turned a deep blue o1 black, the most prominent being the pith. 
Thin sections of a twig, when stained with iodin and examined with 


the microscope, will show that the pith cells are essentially hexagonal 
cylinders having comparatively thin walls, with large cavities. In 
the fall and winter condition these cells are heavily loaded with starch 
grains which are very small, being only about 6 microns (qygq inch) 
in diameter, and having no prominent markings. Their deposition 
begins early in the season. About the first of July the pith is fora 
short time almost devoid of starch, but as soon as the most active 
work of building up new tissues is accomplished the supply of carbo- 
hydrates exceeds the immediate need, and the excess is stored away 
for future demands. By the end of July a considerable quantity has 
been thus deposited. The medullary rays and the wood parenchyma 
cells also serve as storehouses for starch, and in some parenchyma cells 
of the bark small grains are found at certain times of the year. It 
would appear that the ability to store starch in the pith, medullary 
rays, and wood parenchyma exists only as long as the cells contain 
living protoplasm. | 
The role of the tannin is still an open question, certain physiologists 
claiming that it plays an active part in the plant economy, while some 
regard it as merely a by-product of metabolism. Others take an 
intermediate position, believing that in some plants it is an active con- 
stituent, while in others it appears merely as a by-product or as a means 

_ of protection. In the oaks the tannin occurs chiefly in the parenchy- | 
- Mmatous tissue of the bark, and the zone of greatest abundance lies — 
between the hard bast and cambium (formatic) layer. Although the | 
tannin has been determined in oaks for different months, it is not yet ~ 
_ possible to correlate the yield with any period, either of rest or special 
_ activity on the part of the tree. It was found, however, that at the 
end of spring, when the supply of starch was nearly exhausted, there 
_ seemed to bea slight increase in the amount of tannin present in the pith. 
_ Calcium oxalate crystals are present in the rhomboidal and the 
rhaphidian (needle-like) forms, but the two forms never occur 
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together in the same cell. The former are found in the parenchyma 
cells of the wood and in those adjacent to the hard bast. The latter 
occur most abundantly in the primary cortex and to some extent m 
the soft bast. Although the crystals are abundant in the cells which 
‘contain starch, yet they never appear to be formed simultaneously in 
the same cell. 

The development and chemical changes which occur in the tissue 
of the oaks during growth form sotken part of the study. In the 
spring, as soon as the leaves have attained one-half or two-thirds of 
their normal size, small buds appear in the leaf axils. Even in the 
last part of May or in early June these were found to contain in a 
quite well-formed condition the primary tissues of the next year’s 
twigs. The spiral vessels which pass out to form the primary vascular 
systern of the leaves are the first to be formed in the twig, and the 
vessels, formed subsequently in the woody portion, are of the reticu- 
lated type. 

In the formation of new cells the middle lamella (layer) is first pro- 
duced, the Jater thickening of the walls resulting from depositions on 
the inside. ‘These depositions form concentric layers, as is easily shown 
by treating the section with iodin solution followed by 55 per cent 
sulphuric acid. The substance of the cell wall at first consists of a 
cellulose, which is stained blue when treated with iodin followed by 
sulphuric acid. It is also stained readily by Kleinenberg’ 8 hematoxy- 
lin solution. After the growth of the cell wall has been nearly or 
fully accomplished, a secondary change occurs, causing chemical and 
physical modifications in its nature. This process, called lignification, 
first oecurs In the spiral vessels and then spreads to neighboring cells. 
The middle lamella first lignifies and later the inner lamella. Lignifi- 
cation renders the cell wall much harder, and it will subsequently 
respond only feebly to tests for cellulose. Other staining materials 
also demonstrate the change produced in the tissue by lignification. 
It can no longer be stained with hematoxylin, while safranin, which is 
avery poor cellulose stain, is readily taken. A solution of phloro- 
glucin in hydrochloric acid gives a very characteristic reaction with 
lignified tissue in that it stains such tissues a deep red. This reaction 
was formerly supposed to be caused by the presence of vanillin, but 
has been shown by Czapek to be due to another constituent of alde- 
hyde nature, and called by him ‘*‘ hadromin.” 

A difference has also been found to exist between the middle and 
inner lamella. The inner Jamella will swell up and dissolve in 55 per 
cent sulphuric acid, while the middle lamella yields only on prolonged 
action. They also differ in their behavior toward Schultze’s solution 
(potassium chlorate dissolved in strong nitric acid) in that the middle 
lamella is readily dissolved, while the inner lamella is attacked only 
slowly. It is so far impossible to decide, with our present knowledge 
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of the chemistry of the cell wall as a basis, whether these constituents 
are chemically combined into molecules of high complexity or are 
_ present only in the form of an intimate mechanical mixture. The 
latter view is more commonly accepted. 

_. The investigation has shown that the identification of the species 
with the anatomical structure as the sole basis is practically impossible. 
Extensive measurements revealed individual differences in the same 
species which were often greater than the average of different species. 


TURPENTINE ADULTERATION. 


From time to time complaints have come to the notice of the labor- 
atory touching the unsatisfactory behavior of turpentine oils purchased 
in the open market. A number of samples of oil from different sources 
were therefore collected for examination and analyzed by Mr. Andrew 
Stewart, and a number of these were found to contain adulterants. 

In taking up this work it is to be clearly understood that it has 
never been the intention to fix responsibility for what adulteration 
might be disclosed, as it was recognized that any such attempt would 
probably fail, owing to the way in which the ultimate collection cf 
turpentine is made in the South and considering the number of hands 
through which the product passes before it is finally used. The sole 
aim has.been to apprise turpentine purchasers at large of the fraud 
being practiced upon them. 

It is no easy matter to detect adulteration in turpentine oil, first 
because the substances usually employed for that purpose are of much 
the same nature asthe turpentine, and second, because the latter itself 
is within limits variable and of great complexity, which makes the 
determination of constants both difficult and unsatisfactory. 

While the principal constituent of turpentine is pinene (C,, H,,), oil 
taken from different varieties of pine will vary. Therefore, a lot of 
oil coming into the market may be of one sort exclusively, or, what is 
- far more likely, it may represent a mixture, as it is the practice in the 
turpentine region to combine the products a the smaller stills before 
shipment. 

American turpentine is obtained principally from Pinus palustris and 
_ Pinus heterophylla, indigenous to the Southern States. It is generally 
obtained by distilling with steam the flowing sap of the tree (“‘ virgin 
‘ dip”), collected from notches (*‘ boxes”) cut in the trunk, or the par- 
tially dry sap (‘‘scrape”) which forms on the wounded surface. 

_ ‘The turpentine oil distills over with the steam, leaving behind a 
- molten residue which, on cooling, hardens into the well-known rosin. 
During the Hiutilfation the oil and steam are liable to carry along a 
- minute quantity of rosin. The residual rosin, when further distilled, 
_ yields rosin oil, a thick liquid of high Sic gravity, refractive 
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index, and boiling point, and very strong violet fluorescence. Turpen- 
tine oil is a limpid liquid more or less tinted with yellow, the best 
quality being well-nigh colorless and giving forth a pleasant aromatic 
pine odor. It should be clear, and some specimens show a violet 
fluorescence. The boiling point lies in the neighborhood of 156° C. 
(312.8° F.), and during the distillation of the first tenth fraction the 
mereury rises to about 158° to 160° C. (316.4° to 320° F.), where it 
lingers until something like 70 per cent has passed over, when it 
gradually mounts higher, the boiling point of the last tenth being 
between 160° and 170° C. (820° and 338° F.). The specific gravity of 
the whole sample should average in the neighborhood of 0.8672 (the 
mean of 12 specimens of genuine oil), and the refractive index, which — 
runs parallel, should be about 1.4680. The specilic gravity of the first 
tenth fraction should be lighter than that of the whole sample; that 
of the last tenth much heavier. 

The adulterant usually encountered in sophisticated turpentine is 
petroleum in one or more of its fractions. When the lower boiling 
fractions, such as gasoline, are used the turpentine is rendered specific- 
ally lighter, and to counteract this, rosin oil is often added. It has 
been the experience of this laboratory that frequently a higher boiling 
fraction is resorted to. A turpentine so doctored will probably have 
a lower specific gravity, though it will boil at an approximately lower 
temperature. The specific gravity of the first tenth fraction will gen- 
erally be greater than that of the whole sample; that of the residual 
lighter. It will usually be impossible to distill to the last tenth frac- 
tion without the distillate becoming cloudy and the residue browning. 
The mereury rises more uniformly and gradually throughout, and it 
mounts to a much higher point as the end of the disctlinants ie 
going sometimes over 200° C. (392° F.). 

The literature on the subject of turpentine adulteration is not volu- 
minous, nor are the tests recommended in many instances practical or 
satisfactory. The tests that have been found to render the greatest 
service in this laboratory, besides the determination of the specific 
gravity, refractive index and flash point, and the fractional distilla- 
tion, are based upon the solubility of the oil in different media, such 
as anilin, acetic acid, the determination of the residue left on evapo- 
ration, the bromin ste ption capacity, etc. 

Tur pentine is used chiefly as a diluent and solvent in the prepara- 
tion of paints and varnishes, and adulteration primarily injures the 
specific properties upon whee its value and application in these exten- 
sive industries depend. It furthermore works harm not only to the 
manufacturer of the paint or varnish, but also to the consumer of the 
finished product, both as to financial loss and personal inconvenience. 


BACTERIA AND THE NITROGEN PROBLEM. 


By GeroreEe T. Moore, 
Physiologist in Charge of Laboratory of Plant Physiology, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


INTRODUCTION. 


There is probably no fact in plant physiology which has been more 
firmly established than that all plants must have nitrogen in order to 
thrive, and that under normal conditions this nitrogen must be obtained 
through the roots in some highly organized form. It is not necessary 
to discuss this point, for practical experience demonstrates its truth 
every time a soil is exhausted by any crop, and the farmer testifies to 
his belief in this fact when he tries to reestablish the fertility of his 
ground by adding some fertilizer rich in nitrogenous matter. While 
there are certain other substances, such as phosphoric acid, potash, 
iron, etc., which plants must have and can only obtain through the 
soil, the demand for nitrogen is so much greater and in one sense so 
much more important, that the question of the available nitrogen sup- 
ply in the world has come to be looked upon as-lying at the very 
foundation of agriculture and demanding the most careful considera- 
tion. Since the conditions of life in the civilized quarters of the globe 
are such as to cause a constant loss of nitrogen, there have been 
some who have predicted what has been. termed a ‘‘ nitrogen famine,” 
which is to occur within the next forty or fifty years, and the possi- 
bility of such a catastrophe has been very graphically portrayed. On 
the other hand, there are investigators who feel that the possibility of 
such a condition has been much exaggerated and that the amount of 
nitrogen in the soil can never be exhausted to such an extent as to 

-affect the crop-producing power of the earth. In order that we may 

be able to form a more definite opinion upon the subject, it may be 
well to look at some of the ways in which nitrogen is lost, and then 
see how it may be reclaimed. 


‘HOW NITROGEN IS LOST. 


In the first place, the conditions of life on the ordinary farm are 
such as to cause the constant loss of this valuable element through the 
removal of the crops taken from the soil. I¥ every crop that grew on 
the land could be returned to it, nature has made provision for getting 
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it back in suitable form for plant food. In the case of nitrogen, 
neither plants nor animals are able to produce this substance directly 
in an available form. IJtis necessary that certain bacteria take hold of 
plant and animal products, and by means of peculiar changes produce 
nitrates from their fats, sugars, starches, etc. Without these bacteria 
everything would have come to a standstill long ago, for unless decay 
takes place and the decomposed elements are rearranged into definite 
nitrogenous salts no plant is able to use them. Thus, it will be seen 
that certain bacteria in the soil play as important a part in the food 
supply of the earth as do the animals and larger plants upon which 
we think we are so dependent. 

Jt is hardly necessary to refer to the vast waste of nitrogenous 
material that is involved in modern sewage methods. Millions of 
dollars’ worth of nitrogen which would naturally return to the soil 
under the action of nitrifying bacteria is every year carried off in 
various waterways and ultimately reaches the ocean, where, of course, 
it is of no benefit to man. More than fifty years ago Liebig said on 
this subject: | 

Nothing will more certainly consummate the ruin of England than the scarcity of 
fertilizers. It means the scarcity of food. It is impossible that such a sinful yiola- 
tion of the divine laws of nature should forever remain unpunished, and the time 
will probably come for England, sooner than for any other country, when with all of 


her wealth in gold, iron, and ‘coal she will be unable to buy the one-thousandth part 
of the food which she has during hundreds of years thrown recklessly away. 


A third great source of nitrogen loss is through the action of a 
group of bacteria which have the power of breaking down nitrates, 
depriving them of oxygen, and reducing them to ammonia or nitrogen 
gas, when they are, of course, unavailable for plant food, This proc- 
ess of denitr tfomioe while very useful in the septic tank, which is the 
most sanitary ae of sewage disposal, is the source Be considerable 
loss to the farmer, and manures may often be rendered practically 
worthless by the action of these bacteria. 

Other means by which nitrogen is lost so far as plant foods are con-- 
cerned, are the washing out of nitrogen salts from the soil and the 
burning of explosives which are largely composed of some nitric salt 
that would be directly valuable to the vegetable kingdom. The action 
of nitrate of soda, or saltpeter, has been studied experimentally, and 
it is known that up to a certain maximum about 23 pounds of nitrate 
of soda will yield an increase of 1 bushel of wheat per acre. Thus, 
when hundreds of thousands of tons of explosives are used in waging 
war, every battle Liberating nitrogen which, if applied to the soil, 
would increase the yield of rain by fea of bushels, the acne 
cost of war should be estimated at considerably more than is usually 
calculated; and if there is soon to be a nitrogen famine, war becomes 
more serious than ever before. 
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With all of these destructive forces at work and nitrogen being 
liberated on every hand, it is no wonder that thinking men have 
become alarmed at the prospect, and have endeavored in every way 
possible to discover some means of increasing the world’s supply of 
this most necessary element. 


HOW NITROGEN IS GAINED. 


The most valuable compound containing sufficient fixed nitrogen 
to be used in any quantity as a nitrogenous fertilizer is the nitrate of 
soda, already referred to as the basis of so many explosives. This 
salt occurs naturally in certain regions of Chile and Peru, where for 
countless centuries the continuous fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
has been carried on by bacteria. Unfortunately, however, like any 
other mineral supply in the earth, the quantity is limited, and 
although it is difficult to get accurate estimates of the amount of 
nitrate remaining in the beds, authorities seem to agree that at the 
present rate of export the raw material will all be exhausted within 
from forty to fifty years. T’oshow how much more rapidly this supply 
is being exhausted than was thought possible forty years ago, it is only 
necessary to state that in 1860 all estimates showed that the amount of 
nitrate of soda then known would last for nearly fifteen hundred years. 
The demand has rapidly increased, however, and although the output 
is controlled, there is annually Sciremned. in the world’s markets nearly 
14 million ‘aaa of nitrate of soda, representing a value of about 
$100,000,000. Of this amount, the United States requires about 15 
per cent, and it is by far the most expensive fertilizer that is in use 
by the farmer. 

In addition to the nitrate of soda beds there have also been large 
deposits of guano, which have served as‘one of the principal sources 
of nitrogen. The greater part of the guano beds are now completely 
exhausted, however, and although new deposits are occasionally dis- 
covered, suey are - such limited area, or of such a low percentage of 
eliiapes, as to have practically no Siféet upon the available nitrate 
supply. 

There are certain other chemical salts which furnish a limited amount 
of nitrogen, such as the product which remains from the distillation 
of coal in the process of gas making, but all of them are obtained in 
such comparatively small quantities that they are not worth taking 
into consideration when one realizes the enormous amount of nitrog- 
enous fertilizer necessary to replace the combined nitrogen which is 
annually removed from the soil in one way or another. 

EXver since the importance of increasing the combined nitrogen 
supply has been realized, men of science have naturally turned to the 
atmosphere as being the most promising field for experiment and the 
one most likely to eventually solve the whole problem. When it is 
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remembered that nearly eight-tenths of the air about us is nitrogen, 
and that plants are able to obtain their entire source of carbon from a 
gas which is present in the comparatively small proportion of one- 
tenth of 1 per cent, it seems almost incredible that there should be any 
more difficulty about a plant’s nitrogenous food than about its supply 
of carbon dioxid. Since it seemed so well settled, however, that 
plants could not use nitrogen'as a gas, the chemists and physicists have 
made every effort to devise some mechanical means of making this 
element available in a combined form. It has been known that dis- 
charges of lightning passing through the air are able to fix free 
nitrogen, and, beginning with this as a basis, some very satisfactory 
results have been obtained by the use of electricity. With a power 
sufficiently cheap and with perfect machinery, there seems good reason 
to believe that in the near future it will be possible to place upon the 
market a manufactured nitrate of soda or nitrate of potash that will 
be superior in quality to the deposits found in South America, and 
that will also be reasonable enough in price to compete with the 
natural product. 


x 


NITROGEN-FIXING BACTERIA. 


Fortunately, there are still other means by which nitrogen gas may 
_ be made available for plant food, and that, too, without requiring the 


introduction of a commercial product, which must always be rather 


expensive, whatever degree of perfection may be reached in the 
mechanical operation of the process. Ever since the earliest days of 
agricultural science it has been noticed that certain land, if allowed 
to stand fallow for a considerable length of time, would gain in 
nitrates without any visible addition haying been made. It is now 
known that one of the principal means of this increase in nitrogen 
content is due to a few forms of soil bacteria which have the power 
of fixing the free nitrogen from the air and rendering it available for 
plant food. These organisms have been isolated and cultivated arti- 
ficially, and great hopes were held at one time that it would be possi- 
ble to inoculate land with these cultures and thus bring about a large 
increase in the nitrogenous salts without the aid of any manure or 
mineral fertilizer. Under certain conditions these bacteria seemed 
able to do a large amount of work, and there are experiments on 
record where the crops raised from plots inoculated with nitrogen- 
fixing organisms were much greater than crops from uninoculated 
land. Unfortunately, these results were not always constant, and 
such a large percentage of failures had to be reported that from a 
practical standpoint the use of such cultures is now considered worth- 
less. A matter of such vast importance to agriculture, however, 
should not be neglected simply because of first failures. It is quite 
possible that as we become better acquainted with the habits of these 
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PLATE XXXVII, 


TUBERCLES OF VELVET BEAN PRODUCED By INOCULATION, 


[Natural size. ] 


FiG. 1—Cross SECTION OF TUBERCLE OF LUPINUS ANGUSTIFOLIU 
CONTAINING BACTERIA X 46. 
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Fig. 2.—Cross SECTION OF ONE Los 
CONTAINING BACTERIA. 
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bacteria and learn the conditions which are most favorable to fixing 
nitrogen and the causes which prevent this operation from going on 


at all times, we shall be able to discover some means of using these 


nitrogen gatherers in practical farming. 


ROOT TUBERCLE BACTERIA, 


In the meantime there is still one other means at band which can 
be used and has been used for countless centuries as a most efficient 
method of conserving the world’s nitrogen supply. Ever since the 
time of Pliny and other early writers upon agricultural topics, it has 
been known that certain leguminous crops, such as clover, beans, 
peas, etc., did not require the same amount of fertilizer as other 
plants, and indeed it seemed as though they actually benefited the 
soil instead of being a detriment. Various theories have been 
advanced to account for this effect, perhaps the most widespread 
opinion being that members of this family, owing to the unusuab 
length and strength of their root system, were able to draw upon @ 
store of food that was not available to wheat and corn and other crops 
not belonging to the pod-bearing group. Itis only within a compara- 
tively recent time that the real cause of the beneficial effect of these 
legumes has been fully understood, and it seems that here again the 
bacteria are responsible for the nitrogen-gathering power; for it is 
because these plants are able to fix and use the free nitrogen of the air 
that they are of such benefit in rotation and in reviving poor and 
exhausted land. The immense yields of wheat following alfalfa or 
clover are easily understood when it is realized that there has actually 
been added to the soil a certain definite amount of nitrogen in such 
form that the wheat can be benefited by it. Such efficient users of 
the atmospheric nitrogen are clover and peas and similar crops that 
they can actually live and thrive in a soil that has not the first trace of 
combined nitrogen within it. If quartz sand be ignited to red is 
thus burning out all the nitrates, and then be phantod with peas o 
beans, it is possible to bring these plants to full maturity without in 
any way allowing a particle of fixed nitrogen to find its way into the 
soil. On the other hand, wheat or potatoes, or crops not legumes, 
will die as soon as the small amount of nitrogen available from the 
seed is exhausted. What is the reason for this? It can not be merely 
a difference in the length or extent of the root system, because plants 
flourish where it is certain there are no ayailable nitrates whatever. 
For a long time the presence of certain peculiar nodules or tubercles 
upon the legumes has been noted and speculated upon. These forma- 


tions are always present upon the roots of leguminous plants grown 


under proper conditions, and may vary in size from that of the 


_ smallest pin head, in some clovers, to a cluster as large as a potato, as 


shown in Pl. XX XVII, a natural-sized view of the iueonintad roots of 
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avelvet bean plant. They have been thought to be due to the bites 
of worms and insects, or to be caused by conditions of the soil and 
various abnormal climatic effects, and only within very recent years 
has it been learned that these formations are due to the presence of 
innumerable bacteria, and that unless these tubercle-producing bacteria 
exist the plant is no more able to use the nitrogen from the air than 
wheat or any of the other crops which do not have such nodules on 
their roots. 
MICROSCOPIC APPEARANCE OF TUBERCLES. 

If a thin cross section of one of these tubercles be examined under 
the microscope it will be seen that the celis are very much larger than 
in a normal root, and that almost the entire contents have been replaced 
by masses of rainute bacteria (P]. XXXVI). These bacteria gain 
an entrance into the plant through the root hairs, and may assume 
shapes very different from the ordinary rods and spheres that are 
usually found in this group. The appearance of branching forms 
similar to those shown in Pl. XXXIX, fig. 1, has led some observers 
to consider that these tubercle formers were not true bacteria, but 
belonged to some group intermediate between the bacteria and fungi. 
This is not probable, however, for there is abundant evidence to prove 
their relationship to the true bacteria, and while the peculiar shapes 
are somewhat characteristic of the group, they are not exclusively of 
this form, many tubercles having nothing but the short rods, as shown 
in Pl. XX XIX, fig. 2. 

Just where the nitrogen is fixed and how it is used by the plant have 
been debated questions. Some have supposed that the presence of the 
bacteria in the roots simply acted as a stimulus, and that the leaves of 
the plant were thus able to take in nitrogen as a gas and to elaborate 
nitrates from it in some such way as carbon is formed from carbon 
dioxid. It seems much more probable, however, that the bacteria — 
themselves fix the nitrogen in the roots of the plant and that it is then 
used as nitrates would be used from the soil. It is certain that these 
tubercle organisms can fix free nitrogen in cultures, and there is no 
reason to suppose that this power is lost when within the roots of a 
lecume. Furthermore, it seems as though the plant actually uses the 
contents of these tubercles, for at the end of the season the tubercles 
are found to be much softer and shrunken, and are practically emptied 
of their mass of bacteria. 


EFFECT OF TUBERCLES. 


The effect of the presence of tubercles upon vetch may be seen 
from Pl. XL, where two plants, one with and one without tubercles, are 
shown. — This is a very poor example, however, of the benefit of these | 3 
tubercles toa whole crop. While it is difficult to show ina photograph — 
a field that will bring out the advantage of the presence of the nitrogen 
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fixing bacteria, perhaps Pl. X LI will illustrate this difference in a gen- 
eral way. It is a well-established fact, and has been shown by a num- 
ber of independent investigators in various parts of the country, that 
the leguminous crop which bears tubercles will exceed a similar crop 
without tubercles by from 100 to 1,000 per cent; that is, a field of 
clover grown on such poor soil that it would only yield 200 pounds to 
the acre would be so invigorated by the presence of tubercle-forming 
bacteria that on exactly similar soil it would produce from 400 to 2,000 
pounds to the acre, and this without any cost whatever for fertilizers 
and with very little more labor. In addition to the increase of the 
actual weight of the crop, tubercles also cause the plants to flower and 
fruit earlier, and the number of seed produced is very much greater. 

Thus it will be seen that it is worse than useless to attempt to grow 
any leguminous crop without being certain of the presence of the bac- 
teria which enable the plant to fix free nitrogen. It would be much 
better to fertilize heavily and attempt to raise some more profitable 
crop than to introduce clover or beans or some other legume for the 
purpose of enriching the soil. It can not be too strongly emphasized 
that unless the tubercles are present the leguminous crop is of abso- 
lutely no more benefit to a soil than wheat or potatoes. 

While these organisms are pretty generally distributed throughout 
the earth, and it is quite possible in many parts of the country to grow 
almost any leguminous crop and secure these tubercles, it is also true 
that certain regions are practically devoid of the right kind of bacteria, 
and that unless some artificial means of introducing the germs be 
resorted to the crop will be a failure. 
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ARTIFICIAL INOCULATION OF THE SOIL. 


In the past there have been two methods used in attempting to bring 
about artificial inoculation. Naturally where a certain leguminous crop 
has been grown successfully for a number of years the soil will become 
filled with tubercle organisms, and by transporting this earth to new 
fields the organisms will thus become available for forming the nodules 
in localities where they previously had not existed. This was the 
means by which the soy-bean organisms were brought from Japan, 
and there are very few places in this country where soy is now grown 
that did not receive their inoculation, indirectly at least, from the 
Japanese soil. 

There are two serious objections to soil inoculations, however. One 
is the expense, for it requires anywhere from 500 to 1,500 pounds of 
earth per acre to produce a satisfactory growth of tubercles, and if 
this has to be transported for a large farm, the cost is almost prohibi- 
tive. There is still another and more serious objection, however, and 
that is the danger of transmitting plant diseases by this method. 
Several of the more serious diseases which attack crops are readily 
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conveyed in the soil, and there are numerous cases on record where 
diseases of leguminous and other crops have been introduced into 
regions previously entirely free from them through an effort to bring 
about a soil inoculation of the tubercle-forming organism. Conse- 
quently, if any safer and cheaper method could be devised for making 
these germs available, it would be most desirable. 

A few years ago certain German investigators put upon the market 
a product known as nitragin, which purported to be a pure culture of | 
the root-tubercle organism. ‘These cultures were only adapted to 
specific crops, for it has been held that each kind of leguminous plant 
had a special germ better adapted to produce tubercles upon it than 
any other form, and for this reason it was necessary to use one organ- 
ism for clover, another for peas, and so on. This preparation, 
nitragin, has been used with varying success abroad. Some experi- 
ments seemed to show that it was of the greatest value, while others 
were complete failures in demonstrating its worth. ‘The failures so 
far outnumbered the successes, however, that its manufacture has 
been abandoned, and it can no longer be obtained. A few attempts 
have been made to use these cultures in this country, and while some 
very satisfactory results were obtained, the number of failures was 
even greater than abroad, the varying conditions involved in trans- 
portation and the length of time which elapsed before the germs could 
be used being fatal to about 80 per cent of the material imported. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF INOCULATION. 


A little more than a year ago the investigation of these nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria was begun in the laboratory of plant physiology of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, with the hope of discovering some method 
of artificially inoculating soils which were devoid of the proper organ- — 
isms, and of insuring their producing the desired result. It was soon 
found that the method in use by the German investigators was not 
adapted to the life of the organism; that is to say, the use of rich — 
nitrogenous food material, such as decoctions of the host plant, were — 
not calculated to produce an organism which would fix free nitrogen 
from the air. It was found that while the bacteria grew luxuriantly 
upon such media, they became less and less active, until eventually 
they lost completely this nitrogen-fixing power. It seemed as though 
the large amount of nitrates in the media upon which they were — 
grown made it no longer necessary to draw nitrogen from the air, and 
consequently they deteriorated until they became of no more value 
than the common soil forms. It has been found, however, that by 
gradually reducing the amount of nitrogen in the culture medium it 
is possible to greatly increase the nitrogen-fixing power of these 
gerins, and that by proper manipulation their activity may be increased 
from five to ten times that which usually occurs in nature. Practical 
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field experiments have shown that of two cultures, one grown on 
nitrogen-free media and the other on a medium rich in nitrates, the 
first will produce abundant tubercles, while the latter will be abso- 
lutely worthless and fail to produce a single nodule. (See Pl. XLIL.) 


DISTRIBUTION AND METHODS OF USE OF CULTURES. 


Having secured an organism which was able to fix such a large 
amount of nitrogen, it was necessary to devise some means of pre- 
venting this property from being lost, as well as to enable the cultures 
to be distributed in sufficient quantity to be of some practical use. It 
is now known that the bacteria, when grown upon nitrogen-free 
media, will retain their high activity if they are carefully dried out 
and then reyived in a liquid medium at the end of varying lengths of 
time. By using some absorbent which wiil soak up millions of the 
tubercle-forming organisms and then by allowing these cultures to 
become dry the bacteria can be sent to any part of the United States, 
or the world for that matter, and yet arrive in perfect condition. Of 
course, it is necessary to revive the dry germs by immersion in water, 
and with the addition of certain nutrient salts the original number of 
bacteria is greatly increased if allowed to stand for a short time. 
Frequently twenty-four hours are sufficient to cause the water in a 
pail to turn milky white with the number of organisms formed in 
that time. Thus, by sendirg out a dry culture, similar to a yeast 
cake and no larger in size, the original number of nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria may be multiplied sufficiently 'to inoculate at least an acre of 
land. The amount of material thus obtained is limited only by the 
quantity of the nutrient water solution used in increasing the germs. 
lt is evident, therefore, that the vost of inoculating land is very small. 
The principal cost is in obtaining the organisms, but the methods 
perfected by the Department of Agriculture now make it possible to 
produce these at a comparatively small cost. Special facilities for 
increasing the culture on a large scale are being provided. 

The way in which this liquid culture may be introduced into the 
soil varies somewhat with the character of the seed to be used and 
the area of the field to be treated. With large seed it is often more 
convenient to simply soak them in the fluid and then after they are 
sufficiently dry to sow them in the ordinary way. In other cases it is 
frequently more feasible to introduce the liquid culture directly into 
the soil. This may be done by spraying, or perhapsa simpler method 
is to mix the culture thoroughly with a wagonload of earth and then 
to distribute and harrow this in just as a fertilizer would be handled. 
Inoculations of this character have been tried on a large scale in prac- 
tical field experiments, and the results have been so satisfactory that 
the Department of Agriculture will probably soon be able to begin 
the introduction of cultures into such localities as are now deficient in 
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tubercle-forming germs. It should be borne in mind that such inoe 
ulations are usually not necessary in soil that is already producin 
tubercles. While the introduction of fresh organisms will general 
considerably increase the number of nodules, the efect upon the crop — 
is not appreciable, and it is hardly worth the expenditure of time and 
labor necessary to make the inoculation. Wherever legumes that fail — 
to produce tubercles are being grown, however, or in those localities — 
where the soil is so poor that legumes will not grow and because of 
the lack of the proper organisms they can not make a start, every 


‘ei 


effort should be made to get the bacteria into the scil. a 


SYSTEMS OF FARM MANAGEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By W. J. SPILLMAN, 
A grostologist, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The most successful system of farming is that which gives the largest 
profit, leaves the soil in condition to yield maximum crops, and brings 
to the farmer and those dependent on him the largest measure of hap- 

piness. In conducting a farm upon such a system, the farmer must 
continually answer for himself the questions: What crops shall I grow 
and what area of each? What care shall I give these crops and the 
soil upon which they grow? What disposition shall be made of the 
produce of the fields? If the crops are to be sold, then when and 
where? If they are to be fed, then to what classes of stock and to 
what number? What manures and fertilizers shall be applied to the 
soil, to what crops, in what season, in what quantities? What pro- 
vision shall be made for the protection of growing crops from insect 
pests and fungous diseases, for storing crop products, for the protec- 
_tionand care of live stock? Whenand where shall live stock and their 
products be marketed? The repeated answering of these and other 
similar questions constitutes farm management—a business in which 
is found the application of many sciences, but a business so broad 
and complex that it must rest mainly on the accumulated experience 
' of generations of those who have followed it. Conditions of climate, 
proximity to market, the character of farm labor, social conditions, 
| and that great enigma, the soil, have all been determining factors in 
the development of the systems of farming that have been gradually 
evolved in the various sections of the country. These systems for the 
| most part have been worked out in a purely empirical manner, and 
haye always followed lines of least resistance. This or that crop or 
system of cropping has become established because it furnished the 
greatest immediate returns, and has remained even when it became 
unprofitable because of the natural conservatism of the farmer. Fre- 
quently a system established by one generation has been bequeathed to 
the next, toits financial undoing. One of the principal reasons for this 
state of affairs lies in the fact that the American farmer has until 
O43 
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recently been drawing on soil resources accumulated by natural proc- — 
esses through long ages; he has not been compelled by force of cirecum- _ 
stances to learn how to conserve the fertility of the soil. Land has — 
been so plentiful and so cheap that when one field was exhausted he 
simply transferred his operations toanother. No cause for alarm was 
felt so long as ‘*‘ Uncle Sam was rich enough to give us all a farm” 
on the fertile prairies of the unbounded West. But conditions have 
changed. Most of the farm lands of the West have been occupied, 
and the new generation finds itself under the necessity of earning a 
livelihood on the lands of its forefathers. In all the older sections of _ 
the Eastern and Southern States the problem of restoring the soil to — 
its original fertility is a pressing one. Had the farmer been left to his 
own resources in working out this problem, agriculture would undoubt- 
edly by this time have been in a deplorable condition. As it is, much 
land has been abandoned, and the profits of agriculture are very small 
in some regions where farming was formerly highly profitable. 


WORK OF THE INVESTIGATOR FOR THE FARMER. 


Fortunately the development of the agricultural press, the farmers’ 
institute, the experiment stations, the schools of agriculture, and the 
Department of Agriculture during the past quarter century have con- 
tributed to the general dissemination of agricultural knowledge. 
These agencies have probably averted a period of agricultural depres- 
sion such as afflicted England during the period which gave rise to the 
‘Scorn laws.” Heretofore the aid which the farmer has received from 
agricultural investigators has been mainly in the line of laboratory 
studies of chemical, physical, and physiological problems. In this, — 
way much has been learned concerning the principles involved in the 
production of crops, the conservation of soil fertility, and the feeding 
of animals. The farmer has been left largely to himself in changing 
his plans to fit the suggestions offered him. Too often he has been 
compelled to change the suggestions to fit his plans. Too little atten- 
tion has been paid to the subject of farm management. A careful 
study of the systems of farming in vogue in all parts of the country — 
would not only show what are the real problems that confront the 
farmer, but would reveal the fact that farmers themselves have already 
solved many very important ones. Such a study would show that in — 
one locality there is no problem more pressing than the dissemination — 
of the knowledge we have, and that the investigator is free to take 
up those fundamental problems which deal with general principles, 
such as the principles of nutrition, the principles of breeding, ete. — 
Elsewhere the one great problem is the stocking of the soil with — 
humus. The experimenter can aid the farmer in choosing the proper — 
crops for this purpose. Again, the problem is to find a crop adapted — 
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to peculiar soil or climatic conditions, and so on. But when these 
problems have been solved in the laboratory or in experiment plats, 
there remains the problem of readjusting the system of farming. 
Heretofore the farmer has been left to himself in this matter, and fre- 
quently he has been slow to avail himself of the results of investigation 
because the problem has been too large for him. For instance, the 
cotton growers of the South have long recognized the necessity of 
introducing leguminous crops into their rotations to secure much- 
needed humus. But these crops can only be utilized as feed for stock. 
This means that the farmer must learn the characteristics of the vari- 
ous breeds of stock and how to care for live stock, all of which is new 
to him. He must have pastures, and he is not familiar with the 
grasses and the management of pasture lands. Again, much of the 
land is leased in small lots to negro tenants who are familiar with the 
cultivation of no other crop than cotton, or perhapscorn. It is there- 
fore necessary, in order to secure the benefits from humus-producing 
crops, to revolutionize the system of farming and to change wholly 
the relation that has heretofore existed between landlord and tenant. 

When crops adapted to the climate and soil and capable of building 
up the soil have been found, shall the farmer be left to readjust his 
system to fit them, or shall an effort be made to help him in this read- 
justment? To give this help the experimenter must first make himself 
familiar with the peculiarities of the soil and its management, climate, 
market conditions, character of available labor, social conditions, the 
character of the available live stock, and the conditions which must 
determine its management—all those factors that govern present prac- 
tice and which must govern the new system. Jt is easily seen that the 
adoption in practice of the results of investigation may be a much 
larger problem than the investigation itself. These broader problems 
can not be taken into the laboratory; neither can they be solved by 
plat experiments, though these means will] aid in their solution. They 
do not always lend themselves to laboratory methods, but require 
rather the methods of the statistician. 


BENEFITS OF A STUDY OF FARM CONDITIONS AND FARM METHODS. 


Here and there in all parts of the country farmers can be found who 
are highly successful. True their success is generally due to unusual 
executive ability; but this is simply saying that they have answered 
the questions propounded in the above definition of farm management 
and answered them correctly for their conditions. There is no more 


fruitful field of study than the methods and results of these men. It 


will usually be found that they can give satisfactory reasons for the 
system of farming they follow and the methods they employ. Com- 
parison of their methods with those of other successful farmers will 
often give the clew to principles that underlie successful practice, 
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There is no question that farmers everywhere would benefit by a 
knowledge of the methods pursued by the most successful of their 
fellows. Few can be originators; the majority must be imitators; 
hence the value of the suggestions gained by a knewledge of what 
others have done and are doing. The agricultural papers have realized 
the importance of this. Some agricultural writers have undertaken to 
study farm conditions and farm methods over large areas of country, 
with great benefit to their readers, particularly where these writers 
have had sufficient training and knowledge to make their deductions A 
reliable. This study should be taken up more seriously. It should 
include a study of methods pursued on all classes of farms, both sue- 
cessful and unsuccessful, and should extend over the whole country. 
With the knowledge thus gained one should be in position to recognize 
the leading problems that confront farmers in all sections, to know 
what changes in farm practice are needful, and to understand how 
these changes may best be accomplished. With these ideas in mind, 
the writer during the summer of 1902 visited several widely sepa- 
rated agricultural sections for the purpose of studying the methods of 
farm management in vogue in those sections. In the present paper 
the methods on only a few of these farms can be given, and in order to 
present possible conditions and make practical recommendations only 
actual practices on these individual farms will be described. 

Before proceeding to give the details of the management of these . 
farms a few generalizations seem to be justified by the facts at hand. : 
These facts tend to confirm the principles that have been advocated by : 
leading agriculturists for many years. The agricultural sections 
which are most prosperous are those in which these principles are e 
most closely followed. ~~ 

2 
‘ 


TYPES OF FARM MANAGEMENT. 


It would perhaps be premature to attempt a classification of the 
various types of farm management that prevail in different sections of 
the country. In fact the systems followed on different farms repre- 4 
sent every gradation between the farm where a single crop is grown 
and the product is all sold off the farm, and that on which no crops 
are grown, but large quantities of feed are bought and fed, if indeed 
the latter may be called a farm. Nevertheless certain types may be 
more or less arbitrarily chosen, and each farm classed under one of 
these types, or considered as intermediate between them. It may be 
safely assumed that the development and maintenance of soil fertility 
is the most important problem in farming. With soil fertility assured 
the future of agriculture may be considered safe. Types of farm 
management may therefore be established on the basis of those prae- 
tices which relate to soil fertility. On this basis three general types 
may be assumed. 
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(1) Live-sTocK FARMING. 


In -its best development, this type of farming makes every other 
consideration secondary to live stock. The crops raised are practically 
all fed on the place, and the resulting manure is carefully utilized. 
Frequently more is fed than is raised on the farm, either grain or 
hay, or both, being purchased. When intelligently managed this 
system invariably results in building up the soil to the highest state of 
fertility. In sections of the country where it has been followed for 
many years there is even complaint that the land is becoming too rich 
for wheat and oats, since these crops, with the rank growth that occurs 
on exceedingly rich land, tend to be weak in the straw, and wheat 
particularly goes too much to leaf and too little to grain. On farms 
of this type commercial fertilizers are used sparingly or not at all. 

These live-stock farms may be divided into subtypes, such as gen- 
eral live-stock farms, on which several kinds of stock are kept, no one 
kind having a decided preference; dairy farms; and special live-stock 
farms, on which one kind of stock is made a specialty. Dairy farming 
might be included in special live-stock farming, but it has so many 
distinctive characteristics that it needs to be considered separately. 
Every gradation between these three subtypes will of course be 
found. Market gardening, in which large use is made of manure 
obtained from cities, may be considered as intermediate between this 
type and the next. 


(2) GRAIN AND HAY FARMING. 


This is a type that has grown up in certain sections where live stock 
has gradually disappeared, and more and more of the energy of the 
husbandman is devoted to the production of grain, potatoes, hay, etc., 
for the market. The essential feature of this second type of farming 
lies in its reliance on the roots and stubble of ordinary crops, includ- 
ing grasses and legumes grown for hay, or catch crops to be turned 
under as green manure, to maintain the supply of humus and nitrogen 
in the soil, while the mineral elements of plant food are largely supplied 
in commercial fertilizers. This is the system employed by many farm- 
ers in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New York. The farmers in 
this region have been driven to this system by force of circumstances. 
For the following facts bearing on this point the writer is indebted to 
Director C. E. Thorne, of the Ohio experiment station. During the 
eighties the price of live stock in Ohio suffered a serious decline, coinci- 
dent with the opening. of the Western ranges. About the same time 
improvement in machinery for handling grain greatly reduced the cost 
of producing this class of crops. The ease with which grain is mar- 
keted also contributed to the development of grain growing. Many 
farmers were rendered bankrupt by the decline in prices of live stock, 


and they naturally turned to grain growing because less capital was 
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required in that style of farming. A few years later the develop- a 


ment of grain growing in the Northwest reduced the price of grain, 
thus leaving the farmers without recourse. <As a result agriculture 
was at a very low ebb and land values shrank nearly one-half. The 
turn came with the recent advance in the value of live stock, but it 
found many farmers without the capital required to take advantage of 
improved conditions. Director Thorne estimates. that the amount of 
live stock in Wayne County, Ohio, is now about half what it was in 
1870, and that $40,000 a year has been added to the bill for commercial 
fertilizers. 

Similar conditions prevailed in all the great live-stock regions of 
the East. The dairy industry in this country had its birth about the 
time this depression began, and it proved to be the salvation of many 
farms. But many farmers found dairying either uncongenial or were 
not in a position to adopt it. As a result, a system of farming has 
developed which depends upon a proper rotation of crops, or upon 
catch crops and green manures for humus, and commercial fertilizers 
for mineral plant food. The ultimate effect of such a system upon 
the fertility of the soil has not yet been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
Any system which results either in rapid improvement or rapid deteri- 
oration of the soil may have its merits or demerits established in a 
comparatively short time. Buta system which has no radical tendency 
in either direction must be studied through a long series of years to 
determine its ultimate effect. It has been quite generally assumed 
that unless a large proportion of the crops (the amount depending 
upon the strength of the soil) is fed on the farm, the fertility of the 
soil can not be maintained. It will perhaps be conceded that a worn- 
out soil can not easily be brought back to its original fertility without 
the aid of live stock. At any rate such a process could be much more 


easily accomplished by feeding the crops and returning the manure to 


the land than in any other way, unless indeed farmers simply grow 
crops, especially legumes, and turn them under again. But wherea 
soil is already in good condition, intelligent management has enabled 
farmers in the section referred to to maintain good yields for a gen- 
eration at least by the methods outlined above. Too often, however, 
this system degenerates into the original system of soil robbery 
practiced on all new and fertile lands the world over since agriculture 
had its beginning. 


(3) NONHUMUS FARMING. 


A third type is that in which no attention is given to the supply of 
humus in the soil. Commercial fertilizers may or may not be used. 
This type is found in a pure state in some of the newer wheat-growing 
regions of the Northwest and the Pacific States, where the rich prairie 


soils are not yet exhausted and where no fertilizers are used, as well 
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as in the single-crop cotton-growing sections of the Gulf States. In 
the latter, commercial fertilizers are used extensively in the older 
sections and the regions of lighter soils, but only moderately or not 


at all in the newer or richer soils of the western portion. The vast 


majority of farmers in these two sections make no effort to keep up 
the stock of humus in the soil. The same is true of thousands of 
individual farmers scattered over all parts of the country. 

The effects of this system are too well known. In order to maintain 
the fertility of the soil two things are absolutely essential: First, the 
soil must be kept stocked with a sufficient supply of decomposing 
organic material (humus) to keep it mellow and porous enough to per- 
mit of the free circulation of air and moisture; second, the soil must 
be supplied with sufficient mineral plant food to meet the require- 
ments of crops. There are in general two ways of doing both these 
things. Humus and plant food may both be supplied by feeding 
more or less of the products of the soil, the proportion depending on 
the character of the soil itself, and returning the manure to the land; 
or the humus may be supplied by frequent cropping with grass and 
legumes or by green manures, and the mineral plant food by the use 
of commercial fertilizers. The first of the three systems described 
above uses the first and more certain of these two methods; the second 
system uses the last method. The third system makes no provision 
for a constant supply of humus, and frequently none for mineral plant 
food. Experience has demonstrated that no amount of plant food 
will compensate for a lack of humus, and lack of attention to this 
requirement accounts for the numerous abandoned farms in all the 
older sections of the country. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE THREE SYSTEMS OF FARM MANAGEMENT. 


In this discussion the arid and semiarid areas devoted solely to 
grazing are not considered. On the irrigated lands of the Far West 
the second type, or grain and hay farming, prevails. No fertilizers are 
used ordinarily, but the supply of humus is kept up mostly by the culti- 
vation of alfalfa and other crops. The effect of irrigation water in 
bringing plant food to the soil is not yet fully known, but it is prob- 
ably considerable. The ultimate effect of present methods on these 
soils, which are all new and for the most part naturally fertile, remains 
to be seen. It is probable that the accumulation of salts in the soil 
will be more important in future on these soils than the exhaustion of 
fertility. The third type is found not only in those sections where 
single-crop systems prevail, but on individual farms all over the 
country. The system of live-stock farming does not cover whole 
sections solidly in any part of the country, but is more or less charac- 
teristic of all those parts of the country that have never been so 
unfortunate as to find a single crop that would make men rich ina 
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few years. Where such crops have been discovered, they have inva- 
riably led to the general adoption of wholly unscientific systems of 
farming, which sooner or later lead to financial ruin. / 

In the main, general live-stock farming and the style of farming - 
having beef production as its principal feature are characteristic of 
the great corn, oat, and clover region of the Upper Mississippi Valley. 
Other types of special live-stock farming are common in the same 
region, such as those in which horses or swine are the principal source 
of income. These special types are also common in all the region 
east of Illinois and north of Tennessee and Virginia. Isolated cases 
occur in the Southern States and on the Pacific coast. Dairy farming 
is best developed in the northern tier of States, on the whole Pacific 
coast, and in certain of the States of the second tier, notably Iowa. 
That style of farming which depends on frequent crops of grasses and 
legumes to keep up the supply of humus, making little use of live 
stock and which uses an abundance of commercial fertilizers, is found 
mainly north of Virginia in the East and Tennessee in the West, and 
east of Illinois, as already stated. It has its fullest development i in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and New York. 

The distribution of Giede various types has evidently been largely 
the result of the adaptability of soiland climate to certain crops. The 
cotton crop has determined the development of agriculture in all those 
regions adapted to its cultivation. It will always have an important 
influence in those. regions, as it should. The fact, however, that it 
long ago’excluded other excellent crops leaves us without a proper 
knowledge of the adaptability of the cotton-growing sections to other 
crops and to live-stock farming. The adaptability of the wheat plant 
to the prairic soils of the Northwest and the Pacific Northwest has 
determined until now the course of agricultural development in those 
regions. Corn, clover, and oats are responsible for the general prev- 
alence of live-stock farming in the Upper Mississippi Valley, while 
wheat, corn, and timothy and clover, together with market condi- 
tions, are largely responsible for the systems that prevail in the Kast 
Central States. A marked instance of the adaptability of a crop toa 
given soil and the resulting influence on agriculture is found in the 
case of bluegrass in Kentucky. Taking a point 25 miles north of 
Lexington as a center, with a radius of approximately 55 miles, ifwe 
describe an are of a circle in Kentucky, with both ends of the are 
resting on the Ohio River, we shall include that part of the State the 
soil of which was formed from the dolomitic limestones of the Cam- 
brian era. This area is the far-famed ‘‘ bluegrass region” of Ken- 
tucky. Outside of it bluegrass is of no importance in that State. 
There is no question that the adaptability of bluegrass to this partieu- 
lar soil accounts for the great stock farms of the State, which are | 
practically confined to this area. . 
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It is not difficult to point out certain changes in prevailing systems 
of farming that are necessary to agricultural prosperity, both present 
and future. It is not so easy to indicate how these changes are to be 
brought about. In general, efforts in this direction must first be 
given to methods of supplying humus to soils deficient in this all- 
important constituent. This means the more general cultivation of 
grasses and forage crops; and since these crops must necessarily be 
utilized as food for live stock, and since such use of them on the farm 
adds greatly to the possibilities of increasing the supply of humus, it 
follows that a change toward live-stock farming in regions where it is 
now unimportant would be the most promising means of improving 
_ the soil and restoring permanent prosperity. 

In this connection, certain facts revealed by the census of 1900 are 

not without interest. Fig. 34 shows the relative value of the live-stock 


Fic. 34.—Percentage of live-stock products in total farm proguets: (1), darkest shading, 42 per cent 
and over, (2) 35 to 42 per cent; (3) 28 to 35 per cent, (4) 21 to 28 per cent; (5), with no shading, less 
than 21 per cent. (Compiled from census of 1900: ) 


products of the various States. The group of States most deeply 
shaded includes those in which the live-stock products exceeded 42 per 
cent of the total farm products. In addition to the Mountain States, 
this group includes Oregon, N ebraska, Kansas, the Indian Territory, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Wisconsin. The preponderance of live stoek in 
the Mountain States is, of course, due to the fact that range stock eon- 
stitutes their principal agricultural resource. ‘The stock on the range 
lands of eastern Oregon doubtless account for the position of this State 
inthis class also. California is excluded by her wheat fields and fruit 


interests, while Washington, Minnesota, and the two Dakotas are 
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excluded from this class by their immense wheat fields. In the next — 
group of States, extending from Illinois to Maine, live-stock products — 
constitute from 35 to 42 per cent of the total farm products. Had it — 
been possible to subdivide States in this discussion, much of Mlinois 
and part of Indiana would have been classed with Iowa and Wisconsin. 
In the northern and eastern portion of this second group of States — 
live-stock interests relate largely to dairying; in the western, to dairy- 
ing and beef production; and in the southern, to horses and beef 
production. 

The third group of States consists of Washington, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Texas, Tennessee, Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. In 
these, live-stock products constitute from 28 to 35 per cent of the total 


NI 


Fic. 35.—Proportion of value of crops expended for commercial fertilizers: (1), unshaded portion, 


less than 1 per cent; (2), lightest shading, 1 to 3 per cent; (3), medium shading, 3 to 5 per cent; (4), 


darkest shading, 5 to 10 per cent. 


farm products. The anomalous position of Texas in this group is due 
to the fact that, while western Texas is devoted exclusively to stock 
raising, the central and much of the eastern portion is devoted mainly 
to cotton. 

The fourth group, in which the live-stock products constitute 21 to — 
28 per cent of farm products, consists of California, Arkansas, Florida, 
and North Carolina. ’ 

The fifth group, in which the live-stock products are less than 21 


per cent of the total, includes North Dakota and the cotton-producing _ 


States of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. 
In fig. 85 the relative amount of commercial fertilizers used is shown. — 
In the unshaded area the fertilizer bill is less than 1 per cent of the 
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-yalue of the crops. It is less than one-half of 1 per cent in all these 


States except Michigan, where it is less than six-tenths of 1 per cent. 
What little fertilizer is used in these States is applied mostly to,truck 
crops, the general farmer being ordinarily unacquainted with commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

In the second group, extending from Ohio to Louisiana and includ- 
ing California, the expenditure for fertilizers amounts to 1 to 3 per 
cent of the value of the crops. In Maine, New Hampshire, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Alabama the fertilizer bill is 3 to 5 per cent, and 
in the remaining States over 5 per cent of the value of the crops. In 
the two Carolinas, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island over 7 per cent of the value of farm crops is used in the 
purchase of commercial fertilizers, and nearly 7 per cent in Georgia 
and Virginia. 

These maps (figs. 834 and 35) furnish some interesting suggestions 


regarding the relation of live-stock farming to the use of commercial 


fertilizers. In the first place the use of commercial fertilizers has 
developed to large proportions in the older sections of the Atlantic 
seaboard and is graduaily extending westward. But in its westward 
course it has plainly swerved toward the region in which stock farm- 
ing is unimportant and away from the live-stock regions. Doubtless 
the course followed is partly due to differences in soil, but there can 
be no doubt that live-stock farming is a very important factor. Ref- 


~ erence has already been made to the fact that during the last twenty- 


five years, owing to the cheaper production of beef cattle in the West 
in connection with the perfection of machinery for handling grain and 
hay crops, Wayne County, Ohio, has lost the equivalent of 12,000 
head of cattle (half its live stock) and increased its annual fertilizer 
bill by $40,000, and that these changed conditions are typical of those 
in the State generally. According to Director Thorne, during the 


twenty years preceding this change the average yield of wheat in 


Wayne County increased from about 14 bushels to about 16$ bushels 
per acre; while during the last twenty-five years the average yield has 
been at a standstill, with a tendency in later years to decrease. | 

The very opposite of this condition prevails in parts of Wisconsin, 
New York, and Vermont, and other regions where the dairy industry 
has been greatly developed in the last quarter century. It is generally 
conceded that where the major part of the farm is devoted to the pro- 
duction of forage crops that are consumed on the farm the soil is 
growing richer; while in those regions where such crops are not grown 


- and where commercial fertilizers are practically the sole reliance, the 


productivity of the soil has been greatly lessened. It will be noticed 

(see fig. 35) that in Vermont the development of the dairy industry has 

had considerable influence in lessening the use of commercial fertilizers. 
4 a1902——23 
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Since space will not permit the consideration here of the metheds of — 
management on farms of all types, those selected have been chosen 
with a view to showing how much diversity there may be in the means 


adopted in carrying out essentially the same idea, namely, that nothing — 


shall be sold off the farm that would tend to rob the farm of fertility. 
Kach of the farms selected represents a different subtype of pure 
live-stock farming. This class of farm is chosen purposely, because 
it represents the type which will most quickly build up worn-out soils. 
The management of the three farms of this type described is given in 
more or less detail, the first being a general live-stock farm, with beef 
production a leading feature; another purely a dairy farm, while the 
third is devoted to the feeding of Western range lambs and to the care 
of a flock of pure-bred sheep. ‘The cropping systems followed on these - 
farms are widely different, and one of them at least is situated on land 
that was at one time not as fertile as it now is. But they all agree in 
this one feature, that is, that all the crops produced are fed on the place, 
while on the last two in particular large quantities of feed in addition 
to that produced on the place are bought and fed. 


A GENERAL LIVE-STOCK FARM. 


As an example of a general live-stock farm we will take that of 
hk. i. Chester, of Champaign County, Ill. This is situated on the rich, ~ 
black prairie soil of northeastern Llincis, where corn, oats, and clover 
are at their best, and hence exert an important influence on methods 
of farming. About the same system of cropping has been pursued 
on this farm for the past twenty years, so that we have an opportunity 
to observe the effects of the system. The owner endeayors to keep — 
enough stock to consume all the products of his farm, and to put it 
in his own language ‘‘ takes the chances of keeping a little more and ~ 
buying some feed, though some feed is sold in exceptional years.” — 
He has a 100-ton silo, the contents of which he utilizes in steer feed- 
ing, and finds it highly advantageous. Silage reduces the amount of 
hay required. He both raises and buys for feeding purposes horses, 
cattle, and hogs. He uses no commercial fertilizers of any kind. 
When the writer spoke of desiring to learn the methods of successful 
farmers in various parts of the country, Mr. Chester very quickly 
asked what was meant by a successful farmer, and was satisfied with 
the definition that a successful farmer is one who makes his farm — 
profitable without impoverishing the soil. To quote him again: 
‘*There are two kinds of successful farmers. One is only so ealled, 
for he makes money by impoverishing his soil; the other keeps up — 
the fertility of the soil.” 
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THE ROTATION. 


The rotation on this farm is very elastic, depending on the needs 
of the live stock, the condition of the soil in the different fields, 
and the success or failure of the seeding of grass. The perma- 
nent pastures consist of bluegrass, while third-year and fourth-year 
(sometimes fifth-year) timothy and clover sod is used for temporary 
pasture. In all there are usually about 200 acres (slightly more than 
one-third of the arable land) in pasture. Corn is the leading culti- 
vated crop, the usual area being about 140 acres. Part of the corn is 
planted on corn land of the previous year, the remainder on clover or 
timothy and clover sod. The amount of such sod broken up for corn 
each year is 30 to 50 acres. Corn is grown on the same land two or 
three years in succession. Each fall about 20 acres of corn land is 
put into wheat, the principal object of the wheat Leing to “‘ have a 
good place to sow timothy.” In the spring about 35 acres more of the 
corn land is put into oats with clover. Clover is also sown on the 
wheat in the spring, care being taken to get clover seed on the vacant 
places where the corn shocks stood when the wheat and timothy were 
sown. Oats are also sown on any bare places that may appear in the 
clover field, and are cut with the clover for hay. Pure clover is left 
down two years, and mixed timothy and clover about four or five 
years. The following shows approximately the rotation practiced on 
this farm during two successive seasons: 


Approximate rotation on the Chester farm. 


1901. 1902. 
Acres. Crops. Acres. | Crops. 
100°; Bluegrass pasture.......5....... 100 | Bluegrass pasture. 
90 | Corn. 
iM OTD 922 i et 38 not ens ahead 380 | Oats. 
20 | Wheat. 
100 | Timothy and clover pasture.... wd oe 
50 | Timothy and clover pasture. 
50 | Timothy and clover meadow... 50 | Timothy and clover pasture. 
Na oi ae a ook Be aK ae ee kicacate 6 30 | Clover. 
ue A ICS a 20 | Timothy and elover. 


As there is no fixed order in which corn land is to be put into wheat 
and oats, and timothy and clover sod broken up for corn, it is not pos- 
sible to represent this rotation by fixed boundaries. This is a rotation 
governed by mature judgment, based on the needs of the soil and the 
stock that are to consume the crops. 


Corn.—This is the leading crop on this farm. Mr. Chester is a 
member of the Illinois Corn Breeders’ Association, and in addition 
to growing corn to feed his stock he is improving his seed corn by 
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careful selection, and in recent years has sold part of his corn crop for 
seed at a price that he thinks justifies him in breaking his rule not to 
sell his crops. He pays particular attention to the selection of corn 
with a view to increasing its feeding value; that is, increasing its 
nitrogen content. In this work he is cooperating with the Illinois 
experiment station. 

Sod intended for corn is plowed in late fall or early winter, after 
the summer’s heat is past. The manure is plowed under here. Most 
of the manure produced on the farm is drawn out directly from the 
barn as made and placed on sod to be broken up for corn. Some of 
it necessarily accumulates, owing to bad weather, pressure of work, 
etc.; this is drawn out in August. A manure spreader is used, one 
man getting out 6 to 8 loads a day on the average. 

After filling a 100-ton silo, about 40 acres of corn are cut for fodder. 
The silo holds the corn of 10 to 12 acres. The average yield of corn 
for the past forty years on this farm is a little over 50 bushels per 
acre. This includes good and bad years alike. An ordinary good 
yield is considerably more than this. 

WHEAT AND oOAtTs.—As previously stated, wheat is grown only to 
give a proper seed bed for timothy. The latter crop requires to be 
fall sown in this section. The wheat is used for feed. It is particu- 
larly valuable for pigs and poultry. The writer has fed wheat in large 
quantities for many years and fully agrees with this statement. The 
average yield of wheat for the past forty years 1s about 20 bushels per 
acre. This is evidently not typical wheat soil, and it is probable that 
the yield of straw is relatively larger than the yield of grain—a fre- 
quent occurrence on land too rich for wheat. 

Oats are grown for feed only. The yield is from 25 to 85 bushels, 
averaging about 50 bushels. 

TIMOTHY AND CLOVER.—Timothy is not as much grown in this section 
as formerly, many farmers not sowing it at all; not that it is not appre- 
ciated, but it does not fit into the system of farming except where wheat 
is grown, and, as already stated, wheat is not entirely at home here. 
On this farm timothy is sown in the fall with wheat. In the spring 
clover is sown on the same land, thus giving a stand of clover in the 
bare places where the corn shocks stood. Clover is also sown with 
the oats. This clover is left down about two years and is cut for hay. 
The mixed timothy and clover is cut for hay two seasons, and then 
used for pasture two or three seasons. 

The yield of hay is 1 to 3 tons per acre, averaging about 2 tons. 
With a liberal use of manure, an average of 8 tons is possible. About 
50 acres of hay are cut each year. Corn always follows these crops, 
the sod being well manured before breaking. 

BiurGcrass.—This is used for permanent pasture. Bluegrass sod 
is seldom broken up, but the owner of this farm is of opinion that 
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it accumulates so much fertility that it is best to crop it once in a 
while, so that occasionally a portion of the bluegrass sod is broken 
up and run through the usual rotation, another portion of the farm 
being set in bluegrass to take its place. The owner pastures blue- 
grass early in the season, but usually markets stock enough to give 
the grass comparative rest during summer, using it again in fall and 
winter. Last year cattle were kept on bluegrass till January. 

Bluegrass seed is sown in February, in order to give it the benefit 
of freezing and thawing. ‘This insures the covering of the seed. 


~ 


MANAGEMENT OF LIVE STOCK. 


CattrLE.—Cattle are the first consideration on this farm, there 
seldom being less than 100 head. A herd of high-grade Shorthorns 
has gradually been changed into a herd of registered stock. By this 
means the value of the calves at weaning time has been raised from an 
average of $15 to an average of $100 a head. In recent years many 
cattle have been sold for breeding purposes. Steers are also bought 
and prepared for the market. Only good calves, vearlings, and two- 
year-olds are bought for this purpose. In buying, preference is given 
to young, light cattle in order that the flesh may be put on them on 
the farm. Mr. Chester prefers to buy a steer at 500 to 800 pounds, 
rather than at 1,000 pounds. When asked his method of handling 
calves for beef, he replied: ‘‘ Never let them get hungry; but make 
their feed as cheap as possible till the fattening period, then stop 
cheapness.” In the writer’s opinion this sums up the principles 
involved in the economic production of prime beef so tersely that it 
deserves to be remembered. Before the fattening period begins the 
feed consists of pasture, cornstalks, clover hay, and silage. When the 
steer reaches about 1,000 pounds the fattening period begins. Several 
lots of one or twovcarloads each are fed off annually, a lot being on 
feed most of the time. The early winter feed of fattening steers con- 
sists of 20 to 40 pounds of silage, one-fourth to one-third bushel of 
corn, and all the clover hay they will eat. The corn is snapped (broken 
from the stalk) and is crushed—cob, husk, and grain all together. In 
summer, fattening steers are put on bluegrass and given about a peck 
of corn a day each, either crushed or in the form of fodder (stalk, 
leaves, and ears all together). A lot of steers were put on feed in 
March, 1902. When on full feed they were given 40 pounds of 
ensilage and a peck of corn daily, with all the clover hay they would 
eat. The gain during March and April averaged 3 pounds per head 
per day. At the end of April they were put on bluegrass, with a 
peck of corna day, and fed thus till June. At the time of the writer’s 
visit (June 30, 1902) the results had not been figured up, but Mr. 
Chester believed they were satisfactory. The usual length of the 
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feeding period on this farm is from one hundred to one hundred a7 
twenty se s q 
Many farmers fail to see where the phot hes in feeding steers. In ‘ 
the case mentioned, if we assume that silage is worth $1.50a ton, corn — 
30 cents a bushel, and clover hay $8 a ton, the gain costs, approxi- — 
mately, 5 cents per pound. For the asthe of comparison, let it be 
assumed that the fattened steer sells at the same price per pound he 
would have brought before fattening, and that this price is 4 cents per 
pound. The results for a 1,000-pound steer fed up to 1,300 pounds — 
would then be as follows: Value of original carcass, $40; value of 
finished beef, $52. The gain here of 300 pounds adds $12 to the value 
of the steer. This gives a return of 4 cents a pound for the flesh 
added. If we assume the finished steer to be worth a cent a pound 
more than the stocker, we have $15 for the increased weight, plus $10 
increased value on ihe original weight. Here the addition of 300 
pounds in weight has added $25 to the value of the steer. The feed- 
ers, therefore, received 83 cents a pound for the gain. If the differ- 
ence in value per pound before and after fattening is 2 cents, we get 
$18 for the increased weight and $20 for the increased value of the 
original weight, or 123 cents a pound for the gain. The question, 
deccnstionee is hia the value of the added flesh, plus the increased 
value of the original weight, is greater than the cost of gain. [If it is, 
there is a profit. In the 5 case assumed, namely, where the values 
before and after fattening are 4 and 6 cents, respectively, a cost of 10 
cents per pound of gain would still have left a profit of 22 cents per — 
pound of gain. | 


Hoes.—There are seldom fewer than 100 head of hogs on this farm. 
These are kept on pasture as much as possible, but are fed grain the — 
year round, except when following cattle on feed. Hogs are sold at — 
about 300 pounds. As soon as spring litters are old enough, the sows — 
and pigs are put after cattle on pasture. As much of the growth of — 
pigs as may be is made on pasture. 


Horsres.—Some 20 head of horses are kept, about twice as many as 

are needed for work, the idea being to make the profit on horses pay 
for the horse power used on the farm. As is the case with all other © 
classes of stock, horses are both raised and bought. With the excep- 
* tion of a driving team, the horses are all high-grade draft animals, — 
and are always sent to market in prime couicineioa No exercise is — 
given while fitting for market except to lead them out three times a — 
day for water. When put on feed to be prepared for market, horses 
are given all the clover hay they will eat and a gradually increasing — 
ration of corn and oats till they have all they will eat up clean. In- 
season green corn is used instead of dry, the change being accom-— 
plished by substituting one ear of green corn “oe one of dry each se 
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Mares are sold off before they become old, unless they have exceptional 
breeding qualities. 

Regarding the classes of horses for a farmer to handle, Mr. Chester 
believes the average farmer should stick to the draft breeds. If he 
needs road horses, it is better to buy them. Road horses must be 
trained before they are ready for market. 

Suerr were formerly kept on this farm, but the owner dropped 
them because he had too many lines to look after. 


A DAIRY FARM. 


Only one strictly dairy farm, namely, that of T. E. Ellison, Allen 
County, Ind., was included in the list of farms visited by the writer 
in this investigation. This was due to lack of time to visit the 
more important dairy sections. The Ellison farm is located on rich 
alluvial soil in what was once the bed of a broad preglacial river. 
The soil is heavily charged with organic matter, and is drained by 
large, open ditches. As on the Chester farm, all the crops are fed and 
much additional feed is purchased. No regular rotation is practiced, 
the manure being placed where it seems most needed. A spreader is 
used, and the manure is drawn to the fields as it is produced. A little 
less than one-third of the arable land is in bluegrass pasture, the area 
of this pasture being about 105 acres. About 100 head of registered 
and grade Jersey cows and about 75 head of young stock are kent. 
No breeding stock is sold, the farm being run strictly as a dairy farm. 
The heifer calves are raised on skim milk, clover hay, and bluegrass 
pasture. About 100 fat hogs are sold annually. Six brood sows raise 
two litters a year each. The pigs are marketed at about 225 pounds. 
These pigs are fed buttermilk, rape, and corn. Sows with litters are 
fed all the rape they will consume, with a little grain and buttermilk. 
An acre of rape is sown in April near the pens, and furnishes two 
cropsayear. Itis cut and fed twice daily. These hogs were evidently 
in thrifty condition. This method of handling them is suggestive, as 
itis somewhat unusual. Thirteen head of work horses are kept on 
the place. The principal crop is corn, of which some 170 acres are 
grown annually. This crop is grown on the same land four or five 
years in succession, with manure applied as it seems to be needed. 
The average yield is about 60 bushels per acre. Five seasons the 
yield has been over 100 bushels. Corn land is plowed in spring, har- 
rowed twice with a spring-toothed harrow, and rolled. After the corn 
is planted, a drag harrow is run over the field before the corn is up. 
This treatment frees the land from weeds and leaves it in good condi- 
tion for the later cultivations. Forty to 50 acres of corn are cut for 


Silage, filling a 650-ton silo. Ensiling begins about the middle of 


August. When the silo is full the remainder of the crop is shocked, 
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husked, and all the stover shredded. Mr. Ellison is of opinion that 
this shredded fodder accounts fora larger share of the profits from 
his farm than any other one thing. Two varieties of corn are used, 
one earlier than the other, in order to prolong the cutting season. 
Twenty acres of oats are grown and all cut for hay, the yield being 
3 to 4 tons per acre. This crop is always grown on land previously _ 
in corn, and clover is sown with the oats. Formerly a few acres of 
wheat were grown, under the impression that clover could be more — 


safely started with wheat for a nurse crop than with oats; but experi- __ 


ence on this farm indicates that this is not the case. Wheat lodges 
badly on this soil, and its cultivation is to be abandoned in favor 
of oats. 

A first cutting of 20 acres of clover and a second cutting of 15 acres 
produced 62 large loads of hay, probably considerably over a ton each. 
Clover sod is plowed up for corn at the end of the second year. 

Mr. Ellison has been experimenting with alfalfa recently, having 
sown 10 or 12 acres on April 16, 1901, using 20 pounds of alfalfa and 1 — 
bushel of oats per acre. This crop yielded three cuttings the same 
year, the first, cut June 20, being mostly oats; the second, cut August 
1, mostly alfalfa; and the third, cut September 20, all alfalfa. These 
three cuttings combined gave over 4 tons per acre. At the time of 
the writer’s visit (July 4, 1902), the crop had been cut once and was 
then 6 inches high, with a perfect stand, and very thrifty. Mr. Ellison 
states in a recent letter that his farmer considers alfalfa equivalent in 
feeding value to bran, and that he will sow 40 aeres of it next spring. | 
Soy beans have been tried on this farm but did not succeed. A few 
acres of potatoes are grown for market. Two acres grown last year 
yielded over 700 bushels per acre. 


Some 50 to 60 tons of bran and gluten meal are fed annually on this 


farm, in addition to all crops grown, except potatoes, and the resulting 
manure is distributed: where most needed. Itis safe to say that this 
soil will not soon wear out with this treatment. 

The owner of this farm also conducts a dairy business in a neigh- 
boring city, where he has an extensive trade in butter, ice cream, and 
pasteurized cream and milk. He therefore has excellent facilities for 
marketing the principal product of his farm—milk. The net profits — 
from the farm last year were over $8,000. 


A SHEEP, FARM. 


The farm of Joseph E. Wing, of Champaign County, Ohio, the 
well-known agricultural writer, is an excellent example of a special 
type of live-stock farming. It is noted both for its sheep and for its” 


crops of alfalfa. Mr. Wing learned the value of alfalfa while ranch- 


ing in Utah. Having returned to his native State, in 1890 he sowed — 
one-third acre of this crop. Finding it successful, he gradually — 
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extended the area until he now has 100 acres of excellent alfalfa, from 
which he cuts three crops of hay a year. He regards it as the most 
profitable crop he grows. ‘The soil of this farm is for the most part 
the ordinary upland glacial soil of that section, part of it being 
decidedly gravelly. It is not naturally a strong soil, but it has been 
demonstrated that it will produce abundant crops when intelligently 
managed. Mr. Wing asserts that manure is absolutely essential to 
profitable farming on this soil. Although located in a wheat-growing 
section, no wheat is grown on this farm. The owner states that he 
never made any money farming till he abandoned wheat and timothy. 
He follows no particular rotation, but suggests the following as a 
feasible one for his section: Alfalfa four years, corn one year, and 
beardless barley one year. The barley is used as a nurse crop for 
newly seeded alfalfa, but in case chinch bugs are troublesome he would 
dispense with the barley and sow the alfalfa alone. Beardless barley 

_ yields 30 to 60 bushels per acre in the region in question. Being an 
early crop, it can be removed in time to allow the alfalfa to make con- 
siderable growth the first season. It will be remembered that alfalfa 
was seeded successfully with oats on the Ellison farm, previously 
described. 

The three crops in the rotation suggested above are the only crops 
grown on the Wing farm. Regarding the cost of labor, Mr. Wing 
states that ten years ago, with 200 acres, $200 was expended for labor 
in addition to the labor of the owner. The gross sales from the farm 
at that time were about $700 a year. At the present time, with 260 
acres, the annual labor bill is $1,500, while the net profits are more 
than $2,500. 

ALFALFA.—This is the leading crop on this farm. It is sown with 
barley (beardless) on land previously in corn. To insure a stand the 
land should be well manured for the previous corn crop, but land can 
be too rich for it. Mr. Wing states that it did rather poorly on old 
garden soil. When once established it is left down four or five years. 
He has occasionally plowed up alfalfa fields because they were invaded 
by bluegrass. In ten years he has plowed up 75 acres, always follow- 
ing with corn. In all cases the yield of corn is greatly increased, 
sometimes to double the ordinary crop. This accords fully with the 
experience of farmers in the Pacific States, where the yield of wheat 
after alfalfa is always highly satisfactory. As stated, alfalfa yields 
three cuttings a year. A first cutting from 80 acres this season pro- 
duced about 135 tons of hay. At the time of the writer’s visit (July 
9, 1902) the second cutting had just begun. 

Mr. Wing uses alfalfa both for hay and for pasture. Many alfalfa 
growers do not use this crop for pasture on account of the fact that 
when so used for cattle or sheep there is danger from bloat. In order 
to avoid this, Mr. Wing suggests that for pasture alfalfa should be 
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sown with brome grass, and that the pasture be divided into four lots. 
The number of stock pastured should be small enough so that when 
turned from one lot to another there should still be abundant feed in 
the lot vacated, as stock should not go into a new lot in a half-fed con- — 
dition. At the time they are turned into a new lot the alfalfa should — 
be fairly mature. The only cattle lost from bloat were on immature — 
alfalfa. Only two sheep were lost from bloat this year. Alfalfa — 
grown on an old, richly manured strawberry bed gave rise to bloat — 
oftener than that grown on other land. In this connection, it is perti- 


- 


Fic, 36.—Portion of sheep barn of J. E. Wing, Champaign County, 
Ohio, showing method of ventilating. 


nent to remark that on a large cattle farm in Nebraska a few years — 
since, it was noticed that green corn grown on an old feed lot produced — 
so much bloat that its feeding in the green state was abandoned. 

Corn.—About 50 acres of corn a year are grown, following either 
corn or alfalfa. There is a liberal use of manure for this crop. Tait 
1902 the corn on this farm was markedly superior to other corn in’ 
that section. The owner does not attempt to grow all the corn he — 
needs, finding it more profitable to grow alfalfa and buy corn. He 
says he can always depend on finding others who grow corn to sell. 


” oat 
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The amount purchased varies from 1,000 to 4,000 bushels a year, 
This is fed mostly to Western lambs. He replants corn with pump- 
kins, which he uses as winter feed for breeding ewes. 

PasturE.—Bluegrass is not at its best in this section, though it does 
fairly well; but Mr. Wing’s experience indicates that an acre of alfalfa 
and brome grass will carry six times as much stock as an acre of blue- 
grass, and doit better. He is particularly favorable to brome grass in 
pasture mixtures, though he says it will not stand hard usage as well 
as bluegrass. , 

During the season of 1902 a field of 12 acres of alfalfa, brome grass, 
and bluegrass carried 30 head of steers and 140 sheep from May 1 to 
June 15. On July 9 this pasture was far from.bare, though it still 
carried a considerable fiock of sheep. 

SHEEP.—In addition to a herd: of about 75 registered Dorsets, 700 
to 1,000 Western range lambs are fed. When put on feed these lambs 
average about 40 to 55 pounds. They are fed four months, during 


Fic, 37,—Feeding rack for lambs, 


which time their weight increases from 50 to 80 per cent. In excep- 
tional cases 100 per cent increase has been made in this time. The 
lambs are fed alfalfa hay and corn, but they are never given quite as 
much corn as they will eat, the amount fed being about 24 bushels a 
day to 100 head. A full feed of alfalfa is given, amounting to about 2 
pounds per head per day. The lambs are kept in a single large barn, 
with no partitions, but with ample ventilation (see fig. 36), and ‘‘there 
is a place for every lamb at the first table.” The feed is given in racks 
like that shown in fig. 37. The lambs are let out for half an hour twice 
a day while the feed is put in the racks, but are kept in the barn at other 
times to save the manure. ‘* When lambs are on feed give them all 
the air they can get, and never wake them up when they are asleep.” 
This is a maxim which it has been found advantageous to follow. 
Manure.—Manure is drawn out in winter and spring, usually for 


corn, What is left is used as a thin top dressing for meadows and 
pastures. 
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CoNCLUSION. 


The study commenced in this paper will be continued, and publi- 
cations showing the methods of management pursued on different types 
of farms in all the principal agricultural sections of the country are 
under consideration. 

The writer is aware that the subject is broad and complex, and that 
much work must be done before it can be covered in a satisfactory 
manner. Any suggestions that will tend to increase the value of the 
series of articles proposed will be thankfully received. 


IMPROVEMENT OF COTTON BY SEED SELECTION. 


By HERBERT J. WEBBER, 
Physiologist in Charge of Plant-Breeding Laboratory. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In 1902 there were grown in the United States, on 27,114,103 acres 
of land, 10,417,000 bales of cotton,* worth $421,000,000. Cotton is 
the most extensive export crop grown in the United States at the 
present time, and the value of the total annual production is exceeded 
by corn alone. It is the principal crop of ten States, and in large 
areas of these it is almost the only product grown. 

The average yield of cotton in the United States is only about 190 
pounds of lint per acre, while on many large tracts carefully cultivated 
a yield of 500 to 800 pounds per acre is frequently obtained. The mar- 
ket for cotton fabrics is gradually increasing with the increase in pop- 
ulation and with the growing demand for such goods in both old and 
new markets. There would thus seem to be no immediate fear of over- 
production of this staple. The United States produces five-sixths of 
the world’s cotton crop at present, and there is within this domain but 
little opportunity for extending the industry into new regions, although 
amuch larger acreage of cotton could be grown in the old cotton- 
producing States if necessity demanded it. The tendency, however, 
seems to be toward diversified farming, rather than further specializa- 
tion in cotton production. The most important problem now before 
cotton growers seems to be that of increasing the production on the same 
acreage rather than extending the acreage itself. Cotton growing in 
other countries is capable of being considerably extended, but under 
the present conditions such extension will doubtless be slow and will 
only slightly affect the industry in this country. The American 
planter should strive by the application of improved methods and 
machinery and the use of improved varieties of cotton, yielding more 
and better staple, to keep well in advance of competitors in foreign 
countries where cheaper labor is available. 

The factor which serves most to place the American grower ahead 
of his competitors in other cotton-growing countries is his readiness 
_ to adopt improved scientific methods and machinery and to bring 
intelligence to bear in every-day practical farming. The war of 


_ Estimates of production in this paper are those of the Statistician of the Depart- 
_ mnent of Agriculture (Crop Reporter, Vol. IV, No. 8, December, 1902). 
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competition, however, is a never-ending one, and only by the stud 
and improvement of methods of culture will this country be ablem to 
maintain its supremacy in the cotton markets of the world. . 
The problem of primary importance in the cotton industry at the “y 
present time is to increase the production of cotton per acre; in other” 
words, more cotton should be grown on the same land. In traveling” 
through the cotton belt from the Carolinas to Texas, it is surprising — 
how few good fields of cotton are seen, and the writer has talked © 
with many people who have formed the impression that the cotton © 
plant normally grows only to a height of about a foot or a foot and af 
half. 
FACTORS OF SUCCESS. 


While the character of Hae. soil is of the greatest importance, still 
there is great opportunity of improving the industry on all lands, both — 
good and poor. It is safe to estimate that the cotton crop could be — 
doubled on the same acreage as now grown, by proper attention to the 
two factors so necessary to suceess, namely, the universal use of good — 
seed and careful methods of tillage and fertilization. It is with the — 
former of these, the production of good seed, that the present article 
will deal. 

The writer has frequently been asked which of these two factors he 
considers of the greatest importance. It may be stated that both are — 
of primary importance, and that no careful planter can afford to neglect — 
either. The importance of good seed is probably more commonly — 
overlooked than the matter of cultivation. It is too frequently a 
practice for planters to take any seed they can secure, regardless of 
whether it is adapted to their soil or climatic conditions, or whether 
it has been bred up to a high standard of productiveness. From ; 43 
observations in many parts of the cotton belt, the writer believes that 
fully half the cotton planters. use seed taken at random from publie ; 
gins, about which they know nothing other than that it was “produced . 
somewhere in the same vicinity. No planter can afford to be so neg- 
ligent about any matter so essential to his success. As well might — 
the breeder of fast-trotting horses introduce dray animals into his — 
stables, or the breeder of intelligent hunting dogs introduce ordinary — 
mongrel curs into his kennel. The use of good seed and its produc- 
tion by a regular system of selection is just as important a factor in — 
the production of the crop as that of cultivation. No intelligent 
method of farm management disregards the production and use of © 
good seed. The day when growers ean afford to plant any sort of cot-_ 
ton seed is past. Only seed of a known variety, selected because of 
its desirable qualities and adaptability to local conditions, should be 
planted. 3 

One reason why systematic seed selection is not more common ly 
practiced is that the impression prevails that the methods are costl y 
and difficult of application. Planters connect the ae methods 0: 
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_ selection with the abstruse ideas of hybridization and cross breeding, 
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and think that this work is something apart from ordinary methods 
of crop production, something for the scientific men only. The tact 
is, that the methods of selection are easy to understand, simple in 
application, and inexpensive. Every farmer has a method of culti- 
vation which he pursues with little variation each year. In the same 
way, every farmer should use a definite method of seed selection and 
carefully follow it each year. If the object is to breed new and dis- 
tinct varieties, the work is more difficult, and greater care must be 
given to all of the details, but even in this case the methods are 
comparatively simple. 

It is the writer’s object in this paper to discuss the salient princi- 
ples on which the production of improved seed rests, and to deseribe 
both simple and complex methods of selection. By a careful study 
of these principles any grower should be able to formulate a method 


of seed selection with definite objects in view, and growers can not 


be too strongly urged to adopt some such method and rigidly adhere 
to its use every year. For many years the general belief has pre- 
vailed, though apparently in a large measure traditional, that an 
occasional change of seed is necessary if good crops are to be regu- 
larly secured. Advancing knowledge of the results of breeding are 
leading now to the opposite belief—that plants must be bred and 
adapted to soil and climatic conditions. Evidence is accumulating 
which shows that cotton and corn growers, if they are to obtain the 
best results, must select their seed in the locality where it is to be 
regularly grown. This has been forcibly brought out recently in 
the case of Professor Hays’s highly selected wheats. After several 
years of careful selection at the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station a strain of Blue Stem was produced by Professor Hays 
which yielded from 4 to 5 bushels per acre more than any other of the 
many varieties tested. Nevertheless, when this wheat was tested at 
the lowa and South Dakota experiment stations in comparison with 
certain standard varieties, its superiority was not so marked. This 
and many other illustrations emphasize the great advantages to be 
derived from selecting seed in the locality in which it is to be grown 
in order to adapt it to the particular soil and climatic eonditions. 


THE PRIMARY PRINCIPLES OF SELECTION. 
THE INDIVIDUAL THE UNIT FOR SELECTION, 


In general, plants reproduce their main characters unchanged, and 
the stability of cultivated plants and natural species depends upon 
this law of heredity. _Plants, however, are not absolutely fixed and 
stable, but are very unstable and highly variable in minor characters. 
A careful examination of a field of cotton of any standard variety will 
show that the plants ail differ from each other. Each plant in the 
field may look in the main like all the other plants, yet each has an 
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individuality, a facial expression, as it were, which distinguishes tt 
from any other plant. Some plants branch low and some high, some 
have large bolls and others small bolls, some have long lint and others 
short lint, ete. It is these variations that furnish the means for 
improvement by selection. By selecting seed from those plants only 
which possess the desired feature in the greatest degree or to the great- 
est extent, that feature may be increased. Experience teaches that 
seed selected from the most prolific individual will in almost every 
case give a progeny having a tendency to produce more heayily; if a 
long staple is desired, as many plants as possible should be examined, 
and by taking seed from a very few which produce the longest lint 
the length of lint can be increased. (Pl. XLII and Pl. XLIV, fig. 1.) 

The principle here involved is well and widely known. If the 
largest individuals of a race are mated together the tendency will be 
to produce a progeny possibly below the parents in size, but above 
the mean average size of the race. The improvement of cotton by 
the continual selection of seed from those individual plants yielding 
the best or having the longest lint is in accordance with this well- 
recognized principle. 

Aside from these ordinary slight individual variations which are 
within the limits of the race or species, there occasionally occur large 
and striking variations which are now known scientifically as ‘‘ muta- 
tions,” and which gardeners eall ‘‘sports.” If the selection is made 
with the view of creating new varieties or races, search should be made 
for these marked variations. If, however, the aim is simply to secure 
an improved strain with the same general characters, this can be 
accomplished by the selection of the slight variations that normally 
occur. The practical grower will hardly be able ordinarily to distin- 
guish between these two kinds of variation, and the scientitie breeder 
will have to admit that he can not tell where to draw the line between 
them. Fortunately, in practice it is not necessary to distinguish 
between these kinds of variation. 'The two main problems with which 
the cotton grower is concerned are the production of larger yields and 
better staple, and in his operations it is safe to select for seed the 
plants which produce the heaviest and give the best lint, these two 
ends being kept in view separately or in conjunction in the selection, 
as seems desirable. 


SELECTING FOR ONE PRIMARY FEATURE AT A TIME, 


While one can select to improve two features at once, as indicated 
above, this complicates the process of selection, and it is usually 
found desirable to select mainly for one object atatime. If attempt- 
ing to inerease the length of lint, it will probably be found that the 
plants with the longest and finest lint are lacking in productiveness, 
and that the most productive plants have short lint. Therefore, in 
selecting primarily to increase the yield, it is best to give attention 
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mainly to this feature, and simply give sufficient attention to the 
quality of the lint to see that it is up to the standard of the variety 
in length, abundance, strength, ete. In selecting to increase the 
length of lint, this should receive the main attention, care being taken 
simply to see that the selections do not deteriorate in production to 
such an extent as to render them unprofitable for culture. If very 
eareful selections are to be carried out, it is necessary to judge each 
plant by a seore card similar to those used in judging stock, each 
feature considered of importance being assigned a number of points 
in the score based on its relative importance. 


TRANSMITTING POWER OF THE INDIVIDUAL. 


What may be termed the transmitting power of the individual is 
a factor of prime importance in the improvement of any plant by selec- 
tion. It is not enough to know that individuals have been selected 
that possess in the highest degree the desired qualities of yield or 
length of lint. To reap the full benefit of the selection it is necessary 
to determine whether the plant also possesses the faculty of trans- 
mitting this quality toits progeny. The plant’s ‘‘ projected efficiency,” 
as Professor Hays expresses it, must be determined. Some individu- 
als are very prepotent and have the power of transmitting their qual- 
ities to all or almost all of their progeny, while other plants lack in 
prepotency, and the progeny in a large measure fail to show in any 
marked degree the character for which the parent plant was selected. 
It is very important, if the greatest possible benefit is.to be derived 
from the selection, that the seed from each individual be preserved 
separately and planted under the same label, so that all of the progeny 
from a selected individual may be examined to determine its trans- 
mitting power. If the transmitting power is weak and but few plants 
exhibit the improved character which distinguished the selected 
mother plant, all of the progeny should be discarded and no further 
selections made from among them. Further selections, the second 
year, should be made only from among the progeny ef those plants 
which have the largest number of offspring showing in a high degree 
the quality for, which the mother plant was selected. The variation 
of different individuals in the strength of their transmitting power 
renders it necessary to make a number of selections of superior plants 
in order to insure securing some having strong transmitting power, 
from which further selections and propagation may be made. It is 
absolutely necessary that a selected plant should have a high trans- 
mitting power, and if it has not it is valueless. 

ISOLATION OF SELECT PLANTS AND THEIR PROGENY. 


Many plants are normally cross-fertilized, and it is frequently nee- 
essary to pay strict attention to this matter at all stages of the work. 
All varieties and races of corn cross readily, and with this plant the 
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different type. — 
The cotton fiower is large and attractive and is much visited by — 
bees and other insects, so that the pollen is carried from one flower to — 
another in considerable abundance; hence in the beginning of the f 
Department’s experiments on cotton breeding it was supposed that — 
the danger of cross-fertilization would have to be carefully avoided. 
However, the flowers are abundantly self-fertile, setting seed normally — 
when covered by paper bags that exclude all insects, and experience 
has shown that while there is some crossing the large majority of 
seeds that set are seif-fertilized. In several instances varieties have 
been grown in single rows with other varieties all around them of such 
a kind that crossing, where it occurred, could be easily detected in the 
progeny. Plants grown from seed matured under such circumstances 
show but few crosses, indicating that the majority must have been self- _ 
fertilized. Judging from the observations thus far made, it would seem — 
that ordinarily only from 5 to 10 per cent of the seeds are normally 
eross-fecundated. With cotton, therefore, it is not so important to 
grow the plants in an isolated location as in the case of corn. Never- 
theless, practical experience has shown that when growers procure a 
small quantity of seed of an improved variety and grow this with other 
varieties to increase their stock of seed, usually the variety gradually 
deteriorates. This is probably due in considerable measure to cross- 
pollination with the ordinary cotton, though also doubtless in part te 
the fact that the seed received was probably highly selected, and dete- 
riorated when selection was discontinued. While the effect of cross- 
fertilization is, therefore, not so great asin some plants, itis nevertheless 
of sufficient importance to justify certain precautions being taken. 
After the selections have been made, it is desirable that they be — 
grown together in a patch as far removed from all other cotton as — 
possible, the seed from each select individual being kept together and 
plainly marked. The pollen of cotton is carried by bees mainly, and 
therefore it is practically impossible to secure absolute isolation in any 
cotton country, as this would require a distance of 5 t0 10 miles from 
any other cotton. Practical isolation, however, may be secured by 
planting the special patch at a distance of a quarter ora half mile from 
any other cotton, particularly if the patch can be placed so that it is 
surrounded by woods. Planting in this way will insure that all of the 
seed produced in the selection patch will be fertilized by pollen from 
individuals having good mothers as all of the plants in the patch were 
grown from seed of carefully selected mother plants of the preceding © 
year. In practical seed selection this precaution is all that itis desir- — 
able to attempt. If very careful scientific selection experiments are — 
being conducted, it may be found desirable in some cases to be more — 
particular and “‘rogue” out the patch as rapidly as the plants mature ~ 
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sufficiently to exhibit their characters. This is particularly true in 
selecting unstable hybrids to secure fixed types. In the experiments 
of the Department of Agriculture, where it is desired to take the 
greatest precaution against the crossing of the best plants with infe- 
rior ones, the field from which selections are to be made is carefully 
examined as soon as the lowest bolis open, and all plants are pulled 
up which do not show the desired qualities. (Pl. XLIV, fig. 2, and 
Pl. XLV, fig. 1.) The same field is carefully gone over again in a 
short time, each plant being examined, and those remoyed which on 
second examination do not hold up to the high ideal. (Pl. XLV, fig. 
2.) All fields which are being selected to fix a variable hybrid are 
examined at least four times in this way and weeded out until only 
a few of the very best individuals remain. This careful process of 
 ‘“roguing” insures that the boils set in the latter part of the season 
2 will be pollinated with pollen from excellent plants of the same type. 

This process of selection by the roguing out of inferior plants is too 
tedious and complex to be used except in the case of carefully con- | 
ducted breeding experiments. 

In the selection of seed of Sea Island cotton, which is practiced by 
all careful growers of this cotton, the seed from the select plants is 
ordinarily planted in a patch at some distance from, or on one side 
of, the general field. Even in planting under the latter condition the 
results obtained have proved very satisfactory, as will be explained 
later. | 


CARE OF THE SELECTION FIELD. 


All evidence indicates that the seed produced by plants grown on 
good soil under the best conditions produces in its turn the best and 
most vigorous seed. It is thus desirable to plant the selection field 
on good rich soil of the same kind on which the crop is to be gener- 
ally cultivated. If the general crop is to be grown on a light, sandy 
soil, it would of course be wrong policy to place the selection field 
 onarich, heavy loam. The soil should be of the kind used for the 
general fields, but unexhausted by previous cultivation. It is also 
desirable that the selection field should be well fertilized and culti- 
vated, as every means should be used to develop the best plants and 


the best seed. 
METHODS OF SELECTION. 


A PRACTICAL METHOD OF SEED SELECTION FOR GROWERS, 


OBJECTS OF THE SELECTION.—In general practice, as indicated 
above, the primary object is to secure increased yield, although it is 
also-important in some cases to increase the earliness of ripening, the 
length of lint, or the size of the boll. Productiveness is the factor 
of importance in ordinary seed selection where the grower is not 
_egneerned with the production of new varieties, and it is to this that 
attention should be directed, giving in general only sufficient atten- 
tion to other factors to keep them up to standard. If, however, 
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it is desired at the same time to secure improvement in any other — 


direction, the selection should be made with this object in view. 


FIRST YEAR’S SELECTION.—The first selections should be made in 
a large field of the variety which it is desired to improve. The field 
from which the selections are made should have good soil and should 
be thoroughly cultivated in order to insure a good development of 
the plants and satisfactory conditions for making selections. Just 
before the first picking, when some of the lower bolls are well open on 
all of the plants, the field should be gone over and every plant 
examined with reference to the productiveness, number and size of 
bolis, vigor and shape of plant, earliness, ete. 

It is desirable to mark more plants than are expected to be used, 
beeause in going over and comparing the plants the first time it is 
ordinarily found difficult to carry the characters desired in mind with 
sufficient accuracy to enable a careful judgment to be made. There- 
fore some fifty of the plants should be first marked and numbered, 
so that these can be more carefully examined a second time and the 
number reduced possibly one-half or more. The permanent numbers 
should be placed only on the plants which are finally selected. Before 
each picking a careful man should go over the field and pick the cot- 
ton from each plant in sacks numbered to correspond with the num- 
bers on the plants, in order that the different pickings from the same 
plant may be kept together. | 

In the fall, after the close of the picking season, the seed cotton 
from each individual plant can be more carefully compared and 
weighed, and any of the plants which are found to have fallen below 
the standard in production or in any other important feature should be 
rejected. The remainder should be ginned, care being taken to have 
the gin thoroughly cleaned out before beginning the process, so that 
the seed from the selections will not become mixed with ordinary 
seed. After ginning each individual plant, the seed should be care- 
fully picked up and replaced in the numbered sack, so that all of the 
seed from the same select individual will be retained by itself. 

In describing the method of procedure, it is much clearer to base the 
explanation on the selection of one superior plant each year, as the 
process with one plant illustrates clearly what should be done with each 
of the twenty-five or more which are selected in practice. (See fig. 38.) 

SECOND YEAR’S SELECTION.—The seed of the individual plant 
selected the first year is planted in the spring of the second year and 
plainly marked, in order to distinguish it from the seed of any other 
plant selected. Each cotton plant yields from 500 to 2,000 seeds, and 
therefore 500 or more seedlings will probably be produced. When 
these plants reach the proper stage of maturity, the entire progeny 
should be examined to see whether the plant selected the first year 


has shown strong transmitting power. If a large percentage of the — 


progeny possess the desired qualities in a marked degree, showing 
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that the transmitting power is fairly strong, several selections of 
the best plants should be made from among them. If, on the other 
hand, the transmitting power has been weak, the qualities for which 
_the plant was selected not having been frangmitted, the entire prog- 
 eny should be discarded. 
5 The possibility of having to discard the entire ofispring of a select 
* individual is the principal reason for urging that a number of selec- 
tions be made, instead of only one or two. ‘The specially selected 
plants of this second generation should be carefully examined with 
reference to the particular qualities desired, and a single plant finally 
selected which is superior to all of the others. The seed of this indi- 
vidual should be preserved separately and handled exactly in the 
same way as the selection made the first year. The seed from the 
remaining plants produced by the single individual selected the first 
year should be ginned separately in order to avoid mixing, and 
retained to plant a seed patch of about 5 acres the third year, in 
order to obtain sufficient seed of a select strain to plant a general crop 
the fourth year. 

THIRD YEAR’S SELECTION.—The seed from the plant selected the 
second year is planted by itself in the spring of the third year, care 
being taken again to mark the progeny of this plant so that it may be 
distinguished from the progeny of any other plants that may have 
been selected at the same time. Just before the first picking, all of 
the progeny should be examined, as in the second generation, to 
determine the strength of the transmitting power. If the progeny 
as a whole are found to have inherited the characters of the plant 
selected the second year, a few of the very-best plants should again 
be selected and marked as previously. These should be more ecare- 
fully examined, as in the above instances, and a single superior plant 
finally selected. The seed of the remaining individuals from the 
same number as the one selected, which will be about 500 in number, 
should be retained to plant a seed patch the fourth year, to give suf- 
ficient seed to plant a general crop the fifth year. The seed obtained 
in the third year from the seed patch of 5 acres planted from the 
progeny of the selection of the first year will this year furnish suf- 
ficient seed for the general crop the fourth year. 

FOURTH YEAR’S SELECTION.—The seed from the specially selected 
plant of the third year is planted by itself and marked plainly to dis- 
tinguish it from other selections, as in the previous year. From the 
500 or more seedlings resulting, a particularly fine individual is again 

selected for further breeding, as in the preceding years, the same 
care being taken to determine the transmitting power to see that this 
is up to the standard. The other plants grown from the individual 
specially selected the third year will this year give sufficient seed to 
plant a 5-aere seed patch the fifth year. The seed used to plant the 
general crop of the fourth year is that from the seed patch of the 
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third year, grown from the unselected plants of the second year, and 
thus the general crop the fourth year is derived directly from the 
plant selected the first year, and so on through succeeding genera- 
tions. The diagram (fig. 38) illustrates the above method of selection. 
NECESSITY OF SELECTING MORE THAN ONE PLANT.—It is highly 
important in practice to select more than one excellent plant, as it 
not infrequently happens that a very fine plant is found having poor 
transmitting power, so that the progeny will be even below the 
general crop of the year preceding. It is impossible in a short article 
to lay out a general plan which will fit all cases. If the plantation is 
of moderate size, a sufficient number of individual plants could be - 
selected each year, so that instead of the 5-acre seed patch represented + 
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Fig. 38.—Diagram illustrating method of selecting cotton. 

in the diagram the entire plantation could be planted. According to 
this scheme, five plants selected the first year would in the third year 
plant 25 acres, and if 20 plants were selected the first year the seed 
patch of the third year, according to the diagram, would plant 100 
acres. It is thus within possibility,-on a moderate sized plantation, 
to select enough plants each year to plant the general crop from select 
seed the third year. The diagram (fig. 38) illustrates. the method of 
selection pursued by planters of Sea Island cotton on James and Edisto 


islands. 
METHODS USED IN SELECTING SEA ISLAND COTTON, 


The methods of selection used regularly every year by certain 
growers of Sea Island cotton are almost exactly the same as those 
described above, with the exception that more careful attention is 
given to the quality of the lint, which is of great importance. The 


@¥or a careful description of the methods of selection employed by Sea Island 
cotton planters, see article on the ‘‘ Improvement of plants by selection,’’ by the 
writer of this paper, in the Yearbook for 1898, pp. 355-376. 
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methods used by these planters of Sea Island cotton on the islands off 
the coast of South Carolina are the most careful and painstaking 
known to the writer, and under their rigorous selection the fiber has 
gradually improved in length, fineness, and silkiness, until now it is 
the best produced anywhere in the world, and is sold at a special 
price much above that paid for ordinary Sea Island cotton. When 
Sea Island cotton was first introduced into this country from the West 
Indies it was a perennial plant, unsuited to the duration of the sea- 
sons of the latitude of the sea islands of South Carolina; but through 
the selection of seed from early maturing individual plants the cotton 
has been rendered much earlier, until now it is thoroughly adapted 
to the existing conditions. The fiber has increased in length from 
about 12 inches to 24 inches, and the plants have at the same time 
been increased in productiveness. The custom of carefully selecting 
the seed has grown with the industry and may be said to be insepa- 
rable from it. It is only by such careful and continuous selection that 
the staple of these high-bred strains can be kept up to its present 
superiority, and if for any reason the selection is interrupted, there 
is a general and rapid decline in quality. 


A SHORT METHOD OF-SEED SELECTION. 


While the method of selection described above is recommended as 
the best for general purposes, there are some extensive planters who 
spend but little time on their plantations, and who may not be able 
to systematically carry out such aplan. For the use of such plant- 
ers the following short method of selection is suggested: Select care- 
ful pickers that remain on the plantation continuously from year to 
year and train them to recognize the best plants, that is, those most 
productive, earliest in ripening, and having the largest, best-formed, 
and most numerous bolls. Each year before the second picking have 
these select pickers go over the field and pick the cotton from the 
best plants only. These pickers should be paid by the day and not 
for the amount picked. Preserve such seed cotton separately, gin it 
separately on a carefully cleaned gin to avoid mixing, and use the 
seed to plant the general crop the next year. If sufficient seed is not 
secured at the second picking, the same pickers can be sent over the 
field again before the next picking. In general, it is desirable not to 
use the seed of the first or last picking. It is generally recognized by 
growers that the seed of the middle pickings give the best results, 
although in some instances the difference is not very great. This 
method does not take into consideration the transmitting power of 
the individual; still, if carried out carefully and intelligent pickers 
are selected the yield can doubtless be greatly increased. The writer 
has talked with several growers who have used this method and 
recomend it as very satisfactory. It is applicable to any variety of 
cotton and to any locality. 
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SCIENTIFIC METHODS OF SELECTION USED IN THE ORIGINATION OF NEW RACES AND % 
STRAINS. 


- 
vr 


The method of selection used by careful breeders in the production 
of new races and strains does not differ materially from the careful 
‘method of practical seed selection described above. The principal 
difference lies in the greater care which must be used at every stage 
in the process both in judging the individuals and in keeping careful 
records in order to determine accurately what advance is being made. 

In careful breeding experiments the use of score ecards similar to 
those used by breeders and judges of stock is of the greatest 
importance. The score card, however, must be a variable one, 
designed to serve the purpose of the breeder. In experiments in 
breeding cotton the score card has been found to be indispensable, 
but it has also been found necessary to use a different form of card 
for almost every experiment where the object of the breeding is to 
accomplish a different end. If the object is to secure’a black-seeded, 
long-staple Upland cotton, the greatest importance attaches to the size 
of boll, yield, length of staple, and percentage of lint, and these char- 
acters should be assigned a higher value than other points which 
are of less importance. If an early, big-bolled, short-staple sort is 
desired, the qualities of earline&s, size of boll, and yield should be > 
especially considered, and should be given the highest number of points 
in the score. 

The following is a score of points used in judging hybrids of Sea Island 
and Upland cotton, which Ulustrates the plan followed by the writer, 
the estimate being made on a basis of 100 points as perfect: 
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Score of points used in gyudging Sea Island and Upland cotton. 


Very large, 15 points. _, {Excellent, 7 points. 
. Large, 14 points. Uniformity in} aoa ¢ points. 
Size of bolls, Medium, 12 points. length ofjpia. 4 points. 
15 points _-- Small, 8 points. lint, 7 points Beck: 2 points. 


Very small, 3 points. i 
ry sm pou Very strong, 10 points. 


2 inches, 20 points. Strength of}Strong, 8 points. 
1g inches, 19 points. — lint,10 points| Medium, 6 points. 
Length of lint, 12 inches, 18 points. Weak, 3 points. 


12 inches, 17 points. 
4 inches, 15 points. 

12 inches, 10 points. 

14 inches, 5 points. 


| Tery fine, 10 points. y 


20 points --- ' (33+ per cent, 18 points. 

31-32 per cent, 17 points. 

Percentof lint,}| 29-80 per cent, 16 points. 

18 points -__| 27-28 per cent, 15 points. 

[ss per cent, 10 points. 

Fine, 8 points. 23-24 per cent, 5 points. 
Medium, 6 points. 


Coarse, 3 points. 


Fineness of 
lint,10 points 


‘Excellent, 20 points. 
[cova 18 points. 
Yield,20 points; Medium, 15 points. 
[u ghtmedium,10 points. 
Light, 5 points. 
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The purpose of the experiment for which this score is used is to 
secure a variety of cotton for cultivation in upland regions which will 
have long staple, big bolls, opening well and easy to pick, and black 
seed. In this series of experiments, however, all plants not having 
black seed are rejected, so that no provision is made for judging on 
this point. 

On the individual blank record sheets used for notes on the hybrid 
or selection, below each heading of the blank, two vacant spaces are 
> left. The general notes are written in the upper space and the score 
record entered in the lower space. The following is a specimen record 
of this kind: 


Specimen individual record sheet. 


d GENERAL NOTES. 
First Lr 2 Height. - ae BOLLS. 
opened. -- isease re- umber = 
Date planted. _ Form of| sistance. of bolls. | Roarin | Siva Open- 
Earliness. | plant. e ; | ing. 
March 16, 1901. | August 23. | 5} feet. Good. | 153 | Single. | Very large. | Good. 
IE ee ee ern ae pee | ‘i Se 
Pa sore | 
sae ae | 
arin POP UROL Bit eae ii Yield | Per be é 
; : | oO cent | Tota 
Smooth : . Uni- | 
. Size by |Cover- ,. |Fine- lo. seed of | score. 
tufted weight. | ing. Hength. | Color. | eas. aoe See ieee coke. lint. 
|_—————_——— —_——- —— eel ——— 
Be ais 10 grams.} Good. /1$ inches.| White. | Fine.| Excel-| Strong. IGood.| Excel- 33.5 / sede 
| lent. | | lent. | | 
Res fees Eiath ie Ree ae ae 7 9 | | 


In what may be termed a scientific method of selecting cotton, the 
plants, which have been carefully compared and marked in the field, 
should be picked in separate marked bags; the seed cotton should 
then be taken to a convenient room, very carefully compared with 
reference to all important points, and accurately graded, the values 
being entered on a record blank. After the total score of each plant 
is computed a comparison is readily made. The one having the 

highest score should, of course, be the best plant, if the judgment in 

each case has been carefully made, and this plant should be selected 

and planted the next year, as should also several other of the plants 

_ having the next highest scores. The score ecard allows judgment to 

-be made on a single point at a time, and avoids the confusion which 

would result from charging the mind with a mass of comparative data 

F which it would otherwise have to retain and weigh. In careful breed- 

ing by either selection or hybridization the writer would urge the 

____— adoption as early as possible of a score card which will enable com- 
parative judgment to be passed upon one character at a time. 

Great care should be used to insure that the selection patch contains 
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only good plants, true to the ideal type which it is desired to estab- 
lish. For this reason it is desirable to go over the field when the first 
blossoms begin to open and weed out such of the plants as are observed 
to possess undesirable characters of lateness, sterility, or habit of 
branching. When the first bolls begin to open, the plants should all 
be carefully examined again, and those showing unfavorable boll, 
lint, or seed characters pulled up (Pl. XLIV, fig. 2). If the selection 
patch is in an isolated situation, as it should be, this will insure that 
all seed that set after the inferior plants are pulled out will have 
been fertilized with pollen from at least a fairly good piant of the 
same general type. Thus the eradication of poor plants as rapidly as 
they can be discovered is of the highest importance where careful 
breeding experiments are being conducted. In the cotton-breeding 
experiments that are being conducted by the writer the selection 
fields are examined from two to four times and the unsatisfactory 
plants eliminated (Pl. XLV, figs. 1 and 2). 

It may be urged by some investigators that in careful experiments, 
such as are now being considered, the blossoms desired for seed on 
each good plant should be hand pollinated with pollen from an equally 
good plant. This was the policy first adopted by the writer; but it 
requires a great expenditure of time, as many blossoms pollinated 
will not set bolls. It is believed that results can be obtained in a 
shorter time by doing the work on a more extensive scale and using 
the time that would otherwise be spent in hand pollinations in select- 
ing from among larger numbers. As stated above, only a small per- 
centage of the seeds are cross-fertilized, and if the plants developed 
from such eross-fertilized seeds are widely different from the desired 
type, they should be discovered and weeded out in the early stages of 
the selection, before they have had opportunity to influence the other 
plants to any very great extent. 

In careful breeding, notes should be retained of each plant selected 
each year and a full record made of its transmitting power, as shown 
by a careful examination of its progeny the following season. This 
performance record, as it is sometimes called, of a select mother plant 
is of the highest importance. The select mother plant which has had a 
strong transmitting power in selections carried on through a series of 
years is pretty certain to be the progenitor of a valuable race. On 
the next page is a sample blank such as is used in the writer’s exper- 
iments in keeping the notes on the progeny of select individuals: 
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Progeny notes. 


ariahient Height.|.. | 
oe, | vinnie | RE | Bee Te on Beem | Sect | Opmiss 
wh. an . - > ° is. 
iy z TOWN. | vested. plant. | — 
——— | Sf — / ee 
Columbia, S$. C- 4/16 1, 205 41 | Early. | 5feet.| Good. Large. | Good. 
8 SE CTT RY Tee AE ee ee Te Eee 
| | 
SEED. LINT | ; 
/ ie) ob! | Total | 
Per Per Tins- oF Bec! of | score.| 


Uni- 
form- as Drag. | cotton.| , 
* Le Bey’. 


Medi- 15 85 1§ | White. | Fine. | Fair. | Strong. | Good. 


Size.| cent cent |Length.| Color. 
smooth.| tufted. 


int. | 


Good. | 32 | eam is elie 


ee ee SS ee eee ee ee 


While in practical seed-selection experiments, where the object is 
simply to obtain good and highly productive seed for planting, it is 
not absolutely necessary to isolate the seed patch, yet in experiments 
to obtain improved races the select plants of a particular kind should 
always be grown by themselves in an isolated situation, where they 
will not be influenced in any way by crossing with other cotton. 


SOME IMPROVEMENTS TO BE SOUGHT IN COTTON. 
INCREASED YIELD OF FIBER AND SEED. 


The possibility of increasing the yield of fiber and seed has been 
the main feature discussed heretofore in this paper, and need not be 
referred to here further than to state that numerous instances and 
experiments show that very marked improvement can be obtained 
by a few years of selection from the best-yielding plants. The result 
obtained by the writer in the selection of Egyptian cotton, to be 
described below, forms a good illustration of increase in yield pro- 
duced by only three generations of selection. The gradual increase in 
the yield of Sea Island cotton since its introduction is also in part to 
be attributed to the careful selection to which it has been subjected, 
although improved methods of culture have contributed to the same 


‘result. In wheat, corn, and many other agricultural crops remark- 


ably increased yields have frequently been secured by careful selection 
experiments, the exact results of which are in many places on record 
and can be examined by the student. , 


INCREASED LENGTH OF STAPLE, 


In all varieties of cotton there is considerable variation in the 
length of the staple produced by different plants, and by the selection 
of seed from those plants having the longest staple, following the 
methods described above, the average length can be greatly increased, 
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Very remarkable results in increased length of staple of Sea Island 
cotton have been produced by the careful selection to which it has 
been subjected, as described by the writer in the Yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1898. 

One of the most striking instances of improvement in both Lengel 
and abundance of fiber that has come under the writer’s observation 
is a selection of Stamm Egyptian cotton at Columbia, 8. C. The few 

seed of this variety imported had the lint attached as when taken 
from the boll, and the average length was only about 14 inches. (Com- 
pare original imported seed, Pl. XLIII). The plants of the first gen- 
eration in this country were.very tall, some of them reaching a height 
of 8 feet, and very unproductive. Seed from several of the best 
plants, which were nevertheless inferior, were selected and preserved 
for planting the second season. The second season the lint from some 
of the plants was much longer, more abundant, and of better quality 
than that from plants grown from imported seed. (See Pl. XLIII, seeds 
marked first generation selection.) The progeny in the second year, 
grown from the first-year selection, were uniformly earler, much more 
productive, and had longer and better lint. The lint on some plants 
was remarkably abundant and uniform, and in a number of instances 
reached the length of 12 inches. Asa result of two years of careful 
selection in this country the character of the staple had thus been 
entirely changed and improved. . 


UNIFORMITY IN LENGTH OF FIBER. 


Uniformity in length of fiber isa feature of primary importance, 
and long-staple cottons especially are capable of much improvement in 
this regard. This is one of the qualities regularly considered by the 
Sea Island planters in making their selections. Griffin, one of the best 
long-staple Upland cottons now grown, is lacking in uniformity, and 
should be carefully selected to improve this character. While the 
majority of the fibers range in length between 1} and 1# inches, the 
fibers near the point of the seed are frequently much shorter than 
those on the base and middle; and, again, some of the middle fibers 
are usually very long, frequently reaching a length of from 3 to 3% 
inches. This lack of uniformity in length could probably be cor- 
rected by a few years of careful selection. In selecting to secure uni- 
formity it is not enough to judge simply by the regularity of all the 
fibers on the same seed. Seed from different bolls on different parts 
of the plant must be examined to see that the fiber on the different 
seeds is of the same length or nearly so. <A general tendeney to pro- 
duce fiber of the same length throughout should be bred in the plant. 
If long-staple cotton is variable in length of fiber there is considerable 
waste in the process of manufacture, and the value of the staple is 
impaired. Careful attention must therefore be given to this point 
in the selection and improvement of all long-staple varieties. ~ 
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STRENGTH OF FIBER. 


Another essential consideration which has great weight in deter- 
mining the value of cotton is the strength of the fiber, in which many 
varieties are lacking and to which careful attention should be given. 
The long-staple Upland cottons, especially those which have thus far 
been introduced, are very inferior in this quality. The majority, if 
not all, of these varieties were originated by crossing ordinary Upland 
eotton with Sea Island, and the almost universal tendency of such 
hybrids is to produce fiber deficient in strength, although it may be 
long and silky and approach Sea Island in these respects. Housewives 
in recent years complain of the weakness of thread, and this may be 
due in part to the lack of strength of long-staple Upland cotton, 
which is largely used in the manufacture of thread. In the selection 
of Sea Island cotton great care is given to the character of strength, 
and the fiber of this cotton when properly grown is probably as strong 
as that of any other cotton, unless it be properly-grown Egyptian 
cotton, which is also exceedingly strong. Sea Island cotton, because 
of its strength, has been selected after careful tests as producing the 
strongest and most durable duck cloth for United States mail sacks. 


SEASON OF MATURING. 


In all varieties there is considerable variability in the season of 
maturing, and this furnishes the means of securing modifications in 
this respect. If an early strain is desired, much can be accomplished 
by selecting seed always from the earliest plants, most of our early 
varieties having been produced in this way. In the ease of the big- 
boll varieties, such as Truitt, Christopher, Russell, Texas Storm-Proof, 
etc., the season of maturity is so late that they are not profitable to 
grow in northern cotton sections. It is desirable that early strains 
of big-boll sorts be produced. 


ADAPTATION TO SOIL AND CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 


Varieties which have been highly selected have by this selection 
been adapted to the soil and climatic conditions existing where the 
selection was carried out. If such plants are grown under different 
conditions they may fail to give equally good results and may require 
to be bred and reselected in order to adapt them to the new conditions. 
A pertinent illustration of this principle is furnished by the results 
that have been obtained in the introduction and breeding of Egyptian 
cottons in this country. Egyptian cotton is similar in most respects 
to Sea Island, being distinguished mainly by the character of the fiber, 
which is much coarser than Sea Island, very crinkly and woolly, and 
ordinarily of a light-brownish color. The yield in Egypt, as reported 
by Messrs. Kearney and Means, who have recently visited that ecun- 
try in connection with these experiments, is frequently from 600 to 
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S00 pounds of lint per aere, being much more than is ordinarily 
secured from our best Upland cottons. When the best imported 
seeds of Egyptian varieties are planted in this country they almost 
invariably produce the first year very tall, spindling plants, which 
set very few bolls. The writer has had this experience with seed of 
Ashmouni, Abbasi, Mit Afifi, Gordon Pasha, Jannovitch, and Stamm, 
erown in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. The many attempts 
at growing Egyptian cotton in various parts of the cotton region of 
the United States have met with such poor success that planters have 
given it up as impracticable, and the impression prevails generally 
that the cultivation of Egyptian cotton in this country is a failure. 

In 1899 the writer grew a few plants of Ashmouni Egyptian cotton at 
' Columbia, 8. C. They were, as above stated, very spreading and open, 
and set but few bolls the first year. The fiber also showed a tendency 
to lose its curliness and become whiter than the imported article. The 
most prolific and earliest plants showing the characteristic Ashmouni 
lint were selected. Seed of these were planted again in 1900 and 
selections of the best again made asin 1899. The same process of 
selection was repeated a third time in 1901. In 1902 the selections 
were transferred to Hartsville, 8. C., -where they were planted on 
similar soil. This season, the fourth in the United States and the 
third generation of the selection, they gave very promising results. <A 
number of plants not true to type were pulled up and the total produc- 
tion was thereby reduced, yet a yield of 1,303 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre was obtained which gave 479 pounds of lint per acre. The fiber 
produced was typical Ashmouni in every respect observable, and 
proved on comparison to be slightly longer than the best samples of 
this variety obtained by Mr. T. H. Kearney in Egypt. It is markedly 
superior to the strain of Ashmouni used in starting the selection, both 
in quantity of lint on a seed and its length and uniformity (Pl. XLIV, 
fig. 1). A field of Mit Afifi Egyptian cotton was grown on the same 
soil about a quarter of a mile distant, planted with seed directly 
imported. In Egypt this variety ordinarily gives a larger yield than 
Ashmouni, but at Hartsville, under the same conditions of soil and 
fertilization, it gave a yield of only 960 pounds of seed cotton and 346 
pounds of lint per acre. 

By selection in the same way Stamm Egyptian cotton has been 
very markedly improved in length and quantity of fiber, as described 
above (Pl. XLITI). 


RESISTANCE TO DISHASE. 


The apparent possibilities in the development of disease-resistant 
strains offer a promising field for systematic breeding and selection. 
It has long been known that in various plants some varieties will 
resist certain diseases to which other varieties are susceptible. As 
an illustration, the sour orange is resistant to foot-rot, or mal di 
gomma, which is caused by a parasitic fungus, and the disease is 
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“universally controlled by budding or grafting the susceptible sweet 


orange on the resistant sour-orange stock. A similar case of resist- 
anee among oranges to a disease caused by asurface-feeding mite has 
also been discovered by the writer. The Drake Star orange, a late 
variety of good quality but a light bearer, was found to be almost 
wholly resistant to attacks of the orange rust-mite, trees of this variety 
in the center of badly diseased sweet seedling groves producing fancy 
bright oranges, showing almost no effect of injury. 

Experiments recently made by Mr. E. L. Rivers, of James Island, 
$8. C.,and Mr. W. A. Orton, of this Department, haveshown conclusively 
that strains of both Sea Island and Upland cottons can be produced by 
selection which are resistant to the attacks of ‘‘ wilt” or “‘ black root,” 
a serious disease of cotton which is causing great damage to the 
industry in South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. The method of 
breeding such immune strains is very simple, and it is easily possible 
for every planter having the disease on his plantation to breed 
a resistant strain. In fields of Sea Island or Upland cotton planted 
on soils badly infected with the wilt fungus almost every plant is 
killed by the disease before producing any cotton. Usually, however, 
a plant here and there will be observed which remains unaffected and 
produces a fair crop. By selecting seed from such immune plants 
and planting it again on badly infected soil, it has been found that 
the quality of immunity is usually transmitted to the progeny in a 
wonderful degree, and by carrying out such selections and planting 
each year on badly infected fields, Mr. Orton has been able to pro- 
duce strains of both Upland and Sea Island cotton which are immune 
to the disease. Several varieties of Egyptian eotton tested in fields 
infected with the wilt fungus were found by Mr. Orton to possess a high 
degree of resistance. Jackson Limbless, one of the standard Upland 
varieties, was also found to be much more resistant to the disease 
naturally than any other of the ordinary Uplands, but was not so 


- resistant as the Egyptian sorts.¢ 


The Iron cowpea was found by Mr. Orton to be resistant to the 
cowpea wilt, a parasitic fungous disease, and by the writer, in con- 
junetion with Mr. Orton, it was found also to be almost absolutely 
immune to attacks of the root-knot nematode (Heferodera radicicola).* 
Sugar beets resistant to the sugar-beet nematode are also being bred 
by Wilforth, who has met with considerable success. 

In the control of cotton diseases the breeding of immune strains 
bids fair to be of the greatest importance, as the evidence at hand 
indicates a considerable difference in the resistanee of various indi- 
vidual plants in the case of several maladies, though in no case with 


“Bulletin No. 27, Division of Vegetable Pathology and. Physiology, U. S. Dept. 
Agr., “‘ The wilt disease of cotton,’’ by W. A. Orton. 

> Bulletin No. 17, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. Agr., ‘Some diseases 
of the cowpea,” by H. J. Webber and W. A. Orton. 
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cotton other than in the cotton wilt has it been shown that this appar- 
ent immunity will be transmitted. In the ease of the Mexican boll- — 
weevil, which has overrun Texas and threatens to destroy the whole — 
cotton industry if no check to its spread is found, there is some ‘ 
evidence to indicate that strains of cotton resistant to this insect may — 
ultimately be bred. In examining fields of Upland cotton in different — 
parts of Texas occasional individual plants were observed by the writer — 
in badly infected fields which had set and matured almosi all of their 
bolls, while adjoining plants were almost denuded of their bolls, 
except a few of the earlier maturing ones which had developed before 
the weevils had become abundant. Whether such plants possess a 
degree of resistance or not, and whether this possible resistanee will 
be transmitted to the progeny, remain to be determined. It seems 
probable that some plants may be discovered and propagated which — 
will be distasteful to the weevils. 

In the seasons of 1901 and 1902 the writer, in conjunction with Mr. 
A. W. Edson, of this Department, grew patches of certain varieties of 
Egyptian cotton in several parts of Texas. As Egyptian cotton is noted 
for its freedom from diseases, the effect of the boll weevil on the several 
varieties was watched with considerable care. <A patch of 2 acres of 
Jannovitch Egyptian, grown at Pierce, Tex., in the season of 1901, was 
very badly injured by the weevil, giving a yield of only 15 pounds of 
seed cotton on 2 acres. A small field of Ashmouni cotton at one 
place in 1902 was also badly injured, showing that this, variety 
was probably as susceptible to attack as any other sort. A field of 
Mit Afifi cotton of 3 acres, grown at San Antonio, Tex., on the irri- 
gated plantation of Mr. F. F. Collins, gave results whieh may indi- 
cate a degree of inmunity, though further trials are necessary before 
the matter can be satisfactorily settled. The 3 acres of Mit Afifi were 
grown on land where the cotton crop had been destroyed by weevils 
the previous year. Near the Mit Afifi, about 200 feet distant, was a 
small patch of Upland cotton of a little over one-fourth of an acre in 
extent, a small patch of sugar cane intervening. The weevil did not 
appear on the patch of Mit Afifi until the middle of October, and 
when the patch was last examined by the writer the latter part of 
October the weevils had not yet become abundant. The weevil 
appeared on the patch of Upland cotton early in the season, and the 
crop was almost entirely destroyed, only a comparatively few of the 
early bols maturing. Throughout the season the weevils were abun- 
dant on the Upland patch, while at no time did they become so abun- 
dant on the Egyptian cotton. The Egyptian variety gave a yield 
of 3,200 pounds of seed cotton, or about 1,066 pounds per acre, 
while the Upland variety gave a yield of 58 pounds of seed cotton, 
or about 200 pounds per acre. It has been found by investigators 
and planters that in general early varieties are less affected by the boll 
weevil than late varieties. When the weevils first appear they are 
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few in number, but gradually increase as the season advances. Very 
early varieties may set a large share of their bolls before the weevils 
become so abundant as to destroy all of the forms and young deyelop- 
ing bolls. The Upland cotton was much earlier than the Egyptian 
and would normally be expected to produce a much larger crop in 
boll-weevil districts owing to this fact. The striking freedom of the 
Mit Afifi field from injury by the weevil would indicate that the 
plants may be in some degree distasteful or resistant to weevil attacks, 
although this can not be definitely determined without further exper- 
iments. Among the Egyptian plants a very few volunteer Upland 
cotton plants developed, and these, as a whole, remained fairly free 
from injury by the weevil until late in the season and gave a nearly 
normal yield. The Egyptian plants were about 2 feet taller than 
the Upland plants and entirely surrounded them. The fact that 
these few Upland plants in the field of Egyptian cotton produced 
fairly well led several persons examining the field to conclude that 
the absence of weevils in the Egyptian field was entirely accidental. 
While this may be the case, we are equally justified in assuming that 
the Egyptian variety, if distasteful and resistant, would in some 
measure protect from attack the few Upland plants which they sur- 
rounded and overshadowed. 

If the Mit Afifi Egyptian cotton is in any degree resistant to attacks. 
of the boll weevil, as is suggested by the above experiment, it would 
be of great importance in the investigation of the boll-weevil problem,. 
for if it possesses any degree of immunity this could probably be 
greatly increased by a few years of careful selection. In view of the 
knowledge of the resistance of varieties of other plants to various: 
insect and fungous diseases it would not seem at all impossible or 
improbable that a variety of cotton might be found that would be 
resistant to the boll weevil. In experiments of this kind, however, it 
must be remembered that a variety resistant to a disease under cer- 
tain conditions, if these conditions are changed may become subject 
to attack. 

Anthracnose, or boll rot, another serious disease produced by @ 
parasitic fungus, is much worse on certain varieties than on others,. 
and individual plants have been observed to vary considerably im 
degree of susceptibility. Here again there is evidence of an oppor- 
tunity for the plant breeder to secure material for experiments in the: 
breeding of immune varieties. 


STORM RESISTANCE, 


In many parts of the country where severe wind or rain storms are: 
common, the cotton is torn and beaten out of the bolls, causing con- 
siderable damage. The form of the open bolls in certain varieties pre- 
vents the cotton from being blown or beaten out so easily, so that. 
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there are some so-called storm-proof varieties. There is opportunity 
for considerable improvement in this direction by systematically select- 
ing seed from the plants suffering the least damage from this source. | 


CONCLUSION. 


In this paper the writer has attempted to describe both simple and 
complex methods of selection, which may be used by cotton planters 
and breeders, and to point out some of the important improvements 
and results that can be produced by such means. It is impossible to 
overestimate the importance of seed selection to the planter. It is 
one of the fundamental principles of successful cotton growing, and 
planters are earnestly urged to give the matter careful consideration 
and adopt a systematic method of seed selection. 

The writer has also pointed out a few of the many important 
improvements which could possibly be obtained by careful breeding, 
in the hope that some planters may be induced to carry out experi- 
ments looking to their accomplishment. 


THE COST OF FOOD AS RELATED TO ITS NUTRITIVE 
VALUE. 
By R. D. MILNER, 
Of the Office of Experiment Stations. 


INTRODUCTION, 


In very many American families a considerable part of the money 
spent for food is wasted. In some cases excessive quantities of food 
are bought, a practice which is conducive not only to overeating and 
consequent injury to health, but also to extravagant wastefulness; 
while in other cases the expenditure, though ample, fails to provide 
adequate nourishment. There is opportunity, therefore, for material 


‘improvement of the diet, to the advantage of both health and purse. 


By a wiser selection of food materials, based upon a knowledge of 
actual nutritive values, a more satisfactory diet could be secured, 
which would be better adapted to the physical needs of the individual 
and at the same time be more economical. What is especially neces- 
sary is a consideration of the relation between cost and value for 
nourishment. In the purchase of other things their value for the 
purpose for which they are intended is taken into account, as weil as 
their cost. The same principle may be applied advantageously in 
the purchase of food. When as much attention is given to this as to 
the other items of household expenditure, it will be found that, with 
care in its purchase and skill in its preparation, an attractive, pal- 
atable, and nutritious diet may be provided at a very reasonable cost. 
The value of any food material as a staple article of diet depends 
chiefly upon the proportion of protein it will furnish for building and 
repairing the body and the energy it will yield for the production of 
work and for maintaining body temperature. Fats and carbohy- 
drates are the chief sources of energy in the diet, although protein 
furnishes some energy also in addition to its other function. From a 
considerable amount of scientific research, as well as careful study of 
actual food consumption, it has been found that the amount of pro- 
tein necessary to keep the body in normal condition depends upon 
age, sex, ete., and upon the nature and amount of muscular work 
performed. For the average American workingman, under ordinary 
conditions, it has been estimated that the amount ranges from 3.5 to 
4.5 ounces per day. Men at severe work require more, while for 
women and children the amount is somewhat smaller, according to 
age and other conditions. Any considerable excess of protein should 
be avoided, as this is by far the most expensive nutrient, and aside 
from being a costly waste, it may result in derangement of the bodily 
organism. 
387 
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The amount of fats and carbohydrates in the food may vary more 
or less extensively with taste so long as, together with the protein, 
they bring the total energy of the diet up to 3,000 or 3,500 calories per 
day for the ordinary workingman, although sometimes an over indul- 
evence in fats or sugar may derange the system, and is to be avoided. 
Besides supplying the needed nutritive material, a diet must fulfill 
other requirements. Thus, it must be healthful, palatable, and, at 
least for the majority, reasonably economical. The wholesomeness 
and attractiveness of our daily food depends in large measure upon 
varicty, which may be secured by selecting varied materials and by 
different methods of cooking and serving. Theoretically, the body 
could be nourished by a single food material containing the requisite 
ingredients, but no one food material contains these in such propor- 
tion that it would by itself provide a suitable diet for an adult. For 
the inhabitants of temperate and warm regions a diet of animal foods 
alone would ordinarily furnish the body with too much protein, pro- 
vided the diet supplied sufficient energy, and would be expensive, 
though such a diet is of necessity adopted in Arctic regions, animal 
fat there replacing almost entirely the vegetable carbohydrates pro- 
duced by the abundant plant life of warmer regions. A strictly veg- 
etable diet would be cheaper, but would almost certainly be quite 
bulky, and unless there were plenty of nitrogenous material, such as 
is furnished by beans, peas, ete., would perhaps be deficient in pro- 
tein, while loading the body with excessive amounts of carbohydrates. 
In tropical countries there is, indeed, among many native races a 
marked tendency toward a very liberal or almost exclusive use of 
vegetable foods, possibly due in part to the fact that animal foods 
spoil so quickly in a warm, moist atmosphere; but experience and 
experiment alike have shown that for the majority of persons in 
health, at least in temperate regions, a simple mixed diet is most 
reasonable and satisfactory. Too simple and unvaried a diet soon 
becomes monotonous, and may become injurious, because among peo- 
ple who have the benefits of modern comfort and culture the palate 
revolts against it, digestion and assimilation may be interfered with, 
and the body may fail to secure the required nourishment as readily 
and as easily as it should. One other feature of a varied diet is also 
worthy of consideration. An attractive diet, which is more easily 
provided where there is variety, is pleasing to the esthetic sense, 
which in a way has an indirect effect upon nutrition. The sense of 
comfort and satisfaction produced by the appearance of good food 
well cooked and tastefully served is of indisputable value. Fortu- 
nately, such satisfaction may be secured without very largely increas- 
ing the cost of the diet. It should be well understood, however, that 
indulgence in luxuries sometimes simply pleases the palate without 
properly nourishing the body. 

The selection of foods which will contribute to the needed variety 
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in the daily fare will of necessity be governed by the available food 
supply and market facilities. The choice of foods should also be 
influenced by their cost, not alone the price paid per pound, but the 
cost in proportion to the nutritive material furnished, due regard 
being paid to palatability and the dictates of individual taste. <A 
knowledge of the relative nutritive value of foods, the cost of the 
various classes of food materials, and the ways in which they may be 
best combined is of the utmost importance where economy must be 
practiced, and is worth the attention of all. 


VALUE OF FOODS IN PROPORTION TO THEIR COST. 


One simple manner in which the economy of different food mate- 
rials may be illustrated is by a comparison of the amounts of protein 
and energy obtainable in them for a givensumat market prices. Such 
a comparison is given in the table following. It is of course impossi- 
ble to select figures which shall represent the market price of the 


- yarious materials in all sections of the country, or in the same section 


at all seasons. The prices here assumed are those which were found 
current in a number of New England cities at times of normal market 
values, and probably represent more nearly those in the Eastern part 
of the country than in the Central, Southern, and Western sections. 
The variations in the different regions, however, would probably 
affect the prices of all the materials in about the same proportions, — 
so that the general relation of cheaper to dearer food materials would 

be practically as here given. 


Comparative values and prices of food materials. 


10 cents will pur- 10 cents will pur- 


Mites. .| par’ ge g e Kind of food. a Somer 
pound.) protein. Energy. pound.) protein. Energy. 
aeer' Cents. | Pounds. |Calories. VEAL—continued. Cents. | Pownds. | Calories. 

Tenderloin steak _..| 25 0. 064 CULT AS eee ae ae 16 0.098 390 
Sirloin steak __.____- 20 . O81 520 | Shoulderandbreast; 12 .180 530 
Short steak _...._._. 20 081 520 || Chuck and neck._-.| 12 133 425 
im TORSb..<.......- 18 . 090 580 || Knuckle or shank -_- 6 . 346 985 
ero roast......2...... 16 . 088 GTI os i 6 424 1,370 
First cut round ._-.- 16 . 180 560 |_MUTTON AND LAMB 
Round steak ___._... 14 135 Sore Wine as = 18 076 810 
Bs a = 12 129 765 || ae vi “107 G40 
Rump .....--..---.-- 12 114 920 Chuckand shoulder 12 . 099 1,120 
mmouider 25... 5... .... 10 - 155 GEN rare Pha 5 243 1,970 
Second cut round...| 8 205 De Waleed oe es 5 2 3, 630 
0 ri . 207 1,100 
Migket.-..-........ 6 . 200 1,945 PORK. 
ees 6 230 2,150 Smoked ham -..--.- 20 O71 840 
ee 6 284 1,860 PRCT... Jose ee el ok 14 . 065 1, 985. 
OS 5 256 1,090 Smoked shoulder ..| 18 . 108 1,180 

Rresit nam oo. -222 12 . 112 1,120 

SESE Fresh shoulder -__-- 10 . 120 1,480 

OE te eae 23 . 089 810 || Ribs and loin. -_--... 10 184 1,270 


Loin and rib -.._-... 18 093 385 || Fat salt pork ....... 10 019 3, 670 
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Comparative values and prices of food materials—Continued. 


Bees 10 aig a pur- Prine 10 gap = pur- 

Kind of food. ? Kind of food. per 

pound.| pyotein.| Energy. 
POULTRY. VEGETABLES—Ccon- 
Turkey --...--------- tinued. Cents. | Pounds. | Calories. . 
Chicana 2 eae Parsnins: -..--.2-— 1.5 0. 069 1,600 
Beets =-s oie uer soe ise . 069 1,130 
—, Potatoes). 7 2 1.5 . 120 2,070 
Salmon, fresh. --.-..- PMsMIpE OS eee on a . 090 1,250 
Halibut, smoked --.- CEREAL PRODUCTS. 
vod salt, boneless -- Cniberaso 8 134 2,380 
Halibut, fresh --...- ig eutiae e 8° 100 2.040 
Salmon, canned. --.- Wheat breakfast 
seuigeetmasa apse: cai: foodsf _-....---1-. 7.5 161 2, 260 
ote Neca ga es Oatmealf_.-..-.---- 1.5 222 2, 460 
Mackerel, fresh... Buckwheat_...--.- 6 069 2,770 
Cod, fresh .------.--- Bariey- oe sees 5 170 38,300 
Mackerel, salt.--.-.- Hominy .....--..--- 5 168 3,300 
Cod, salt --...-.----- Bread, white. __...- 5 184 2, 430 
Lobster, canned --.- Wheat breakfast 
Oysters, ‘“solids”’ --- Sutin cre = ake Fie 4 302 4, 250 
caesar ere oree tee Oatmealg -....-..-- 4 418 | 4,625 
Clams in shell. .-...- Bye flourl. 5.2. 3 7 6 5, 480 
MISCELLANEOUS. Wheat flour ._.....- 3 . 880 5, 450 
Saqwage: . 65-1 10 130 2,125 || Graham flour --.-..< 3 . 443 5,580 
Piggies ieee Seeks Yee Re a - 4,685 || Entire wheat fiour. 3 . 460 5,580 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, Cori meal 2 ..2-- 2.5 . 368 6, 620 
ETC. SUGARS, STARCHES, 
BUT ECP so -ee eer eee 28 004 1, 300 ETC. 
Eggs (per dozen) ..-| 16 . 083 400 ||: Cornstarch=2 222 8 eee = 2,080 
Chesse. cot ace ee 16 . 163 1,250" || "Paypioes .....- <.-... 6 tea 2,780 
Whole milk ......-.- c3 .110 A O8Or i Sane ste k ee 6 eee _ 8,180 
Skimmed milk_..... d1.5 . 208 1,180 || Molasses. -..-2--.... (Bee i to 2,580 
Cipcamined ss eee eld 034 15.220. |); OQliweoil 222 cS %, ds eae 565 
Condensed milk-_-_-- 12 073 1, 260 FRUITS. 

VEGETABLES. J bocce uns een A ee RE 16 . 027 930 
Canned corm b= 22.2.2 15 . 028 455: ||MO BLES = 2 nce a nee 10 .019 1,095 
Canned peas -......-- 12 . 030 Pi": Prunes {2 o2i22 =e 10 018 1,190 
Baked beans, PIN NS eee. fo Jeet 10 023 1, 445 

eumnnod 2 S733: 12 . 058 500° || Pineapple ....------] 10 . O04 200 
Canned tomatoes --- 6 . 020 175- || Dried apples _ =. .... 10 016 1,350 
Calera: sa tee es aa) 5 . 045 350 || Dried apricots -..-- 10 O47 1,290 
Dried beans _...----- 4 . 562 4,010 || Canned peaches-.-- 8 . 009 280 
Sulit’ peas 2252-2 4 .615 4,400" || Bananas.........--.<. i . O11 430 
Green beans.--.----- 3 . 186 1, 20: Oranges 2-2. 2.2... 7 O11 345 
Green peas:....--..-- 3 105 See || BPries ~e.sc. aucune 6 . 007 290 
String beans._-.!..- 3 . 067 680"|| Clierries 22... 6 . 015 575 
Oniots i... Beka 3 . 047 685 || Muskmelon --...-.-. 5 . 006 180 
Squsish-un 32 se ee 3 . 023 350 ‘|| Cranberries _..._.-- 4 010 535 
Pumpkinsck.. J2ca8 3 O17 200 || Fresh peaches-....- 4 . 025 635 
Cauliflower -.......- 2.5 043 BBO) it ers Re 3 . 020 980 
Cabbages 42. se-ee 2.5 056 600..||: Grapes <c 22 eZ 3 . 033 1,120 
Sweet potatoes ._._- 2 . 060 1,900 || Watermelon -_-.... 3 . 006 200 
Green corn.__..- was 2 . 060 OM I-A ples. ise. cee 1.5: . 027 } 930 

a35 cents a quart. c6 cents a quart. e25 cents a quart. gIn bulk. 
b40 cents a peck. a3 cents a quart. J As put up in packages. 
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A consideration of the facts brought out by figures such as are here 
given is interesting and instructive. It shows plainly that the market 
_ price is no indication of the econemy of different materials. For in- 
stance, there is as much total nutriment in a pound of wheat flour as 
in 34 quarts, or about 7 pounds, of oysters. ‘To judge of the relative 
value of different food materials it is necessary to compare them as 
sources of protein or as sources of energy. And it is also apparent 
that the peeuniary economy of the different food materials depends 
upon the actual cost of the building material and energy furnished 
by them. In the example just cited, the quantity of nutrients in the 
oysters would cost many times as much as the same quantity in the 
flour. If a food contains little protein or energy, and is high in price, 
it is evident that it is really an expensive food; on the other hand, 
another article may be high in price and yet be actually cheap because 
it furnishes large amounts of protein and energy. Those foods which 
supply an abundance of protein or energy, or both, at a reasonable 
price are of most importance from an economic standpoint. A low- 
priced article is not necessarily a cheap source of nutrients. Cabbage 
at 2.5 cents a pound is low in price when judged by its bulk; but 10 
cents worth of cabbage furnishes only 0.056 pound of protein, and 
500 calories of energy, while 10 cents worth of wheat flour at 3 cents 
per pound furnishes 0.58 pound of protein and 5,490 calories of energy, 
and is truly cheap. In the same way it is shown that ‘‘the best” food, 
as popularly understood to mean the highest priced, is not necessarily 
*“*the cheapest.” Ten cents spent for flour or beans or salt mackerel 
would buy more material for building up the body and giving it energy 
for work than could be got from 50 cents to $1 in tenderloin steak or 
lobster or fresh salmon at the prices quoted in the table. 

On the other hand, another fact of partieular significance in this 
connection, but not brought out by the figures given, is that the same 
article is often sold at different prices in different localities, or in the 
same locality in different seasons. In a number of investigations of 
_ the cost of bakers’ bread in various towns and cities it was found that 
the average price ranged from 3.75 cents to 6 cents per pound, and in 
one city it was found that the bread containing the largest amount of 
nutrients was sold at the same price, 4.1 cents per pound, as that con- 
taining the least. 

The difference in the nutritive value of foods may perhaps be most 
clearly brought out by a consideration of the different groups into 
which animal and vegetable foods may be conveniently divided, 
paying due regard to the wholesomeness, physical condition, flavor, 
and other characteristics, as well as the composition and relative- cost. 


ANIMAL FOODS. 


Animal foods form a very important part of the diet of the Ameri- 
can people. From the results of nearly 200 dietary studies, made with 
families in widely varying circumstances in different parts of the 
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country, it has been found that on the average various kinds of 
animal foods, including meats, fish, poultry, dairy products, ete., 


comprise about one-fifth of the total amount of food. Judged by | 


bulk and weight, they are more expensive, that is, they cost more, 
pound for pound, than the vegetable foods, but it can not be said that 
they are as a whole less economical. They are attractive and appe- 
tizing, and gratify the average palate as most vegetable foods are 
incapable of doing, and, what is of more importance, they satisfy a 
great demand by supplying a readily available source of both protein 
and energy. In fact, in the studies mentioned above it was found 
that they furnished more than six-tenths of the protein and nine- 
tenths of the fat of the total food consumed. 

The different kinds of animal foods, however, differ widely in 
respect to their economy as sources of protein and energy. What is 
true of most food materials is particularly true of these, that their 
market price is not regulated solely, or even very largely, by their 
value fer nourishment. Price depends to a considerable extent upon 
current demand, in the regulation of which one large factor is agree- 
ableness to the palate and the buyer’s faney. 


MEAT, 


With regard to the different kinds of meat used, the purchaser’s 
choice is influenced very commonly by the impression that there is 
some peculiar virtue in the costher cuts. This is a false notion, 
however, aS an ounce of protein or fat from the tenderloin of beef, 
for instance, has no more value to the body than the same quantity 
of either ingredient from the shoulder or round. The chief superi- 
ority of the expensive cuts of meat is in the tenderness of the fibers, 
the ease and attractiveness with which they can be prepared and 
served, and the flavor imparted by the extractives they contain. 
Cooking the cheaper cuts in such manner as to render the fiber ten- 
der requires more time and skill. When carelessly done it removes 
much of the extractive matter and lessens the flavor, but with careful 
cooking and seasoning the less expensive cuts can be made very 
tender, palatable, and appetizing, while as regards composition they 
are every bit as nutritious as the costlier ones, and, as illustrated 
above, the same amount of money spent for them generally furnishes 
considerable more of both protein and energy than can be obtained 
in the costlier cuts. 

It is to be observed that the cut of meat which costs the least per 
pound is not in every case the least expensive. The question of 
refuse, chiefly bone, isone to be considered here. Thus, alegof mutton 
or a ham or a shoulder of pork contains much less bone than a rib 
piece, and beef round contains much less than the shank. A rib 
roast selling for, say, 15 cents per pound as it lies on the block may 
contain so much bone that when trimmed the actual meat will cost 
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22 to 24 cents. The least bony parts are generally the most econom- 
ical from the standpoint of amounts of nutrients obtained, and fre- 
quently the lower-priced cuts are those with the least bone—as, for 
instance, the brisket and plate and round—and hence are pecuniarily 
the most economical also. 

A fat cut of meat contains more actual nutrients than a lean cut of 
the same kind. The proportion of protein in the two cuts may not 
differ very much, although there is a wide difference in the propor- 
tion of fat. For instance, a lean piece of the cut known as chuck 
and shoulder would contain about 16 per cent of protein and 7 per 
cent of fat, while a very fat piece would contain about 13 per cent of 
protein and 23 per cent of fat. Provided the fat is used, the fatter 
piece is therefore more economical at the same price, because while 
supplying almost as much building material it is a very much better 
source of energy. 

In the ease of either beef, veal, or mutton, as shown in the figures. 
given in the table, the cheaper cuts are the more economical sources 
of both protein and energy. The reason why the energy value is high 
as well as the protein is that these cuts contain larger percentages of 
fat than are found in the more expensive cuts. The relation of the 
cheaper to the more expensive cuts, as regards economy, is about the 
same in all three. In the ease of pork the most commonly used cuts, 
aside from smoked ham, bacon, and salt pork, are about equal in 
economy as sources of both protein and energy; but the cheapest 
source of energy alone is fat salt pork, which is one of the most eco- 
nomical sources of energy in animal food. Flank of mutton is about. 
equal to it in this respect, but is greatly superior otherwise, in that. 
while furnishing nearly the same amount of energy for a given sum, it. 


supplies also many times as much protein. 


POULTRY. 


As compared with some of the less expensive cuts of meat and with 
cereals and legumes, poultry is in general a relatively dear source of 
protein and energy. The turkey and chicken included in the com- 
parison above are just about equivalent to short steak and loin roast 
of beef, which are among the higher priced of the meats. Duck and 
goose are fatter kinds of poultry, and therefore furnish larger quanti- 
ties of energy, but they are at the same time much more expensive. 
The use of poultry in the diet, at least in the North, where poultry is 
relatively dear, is more for variety than as staple articles. It sup- 
plied only about 1 per cent of the total food of the diet of the Ameri- 
can families referred to above, and furnished less than 3 per cent of 
the total protein and a little more than 1 per cent of the total fat. 


FISH. 


In the larger cities in the coast regions of the country the oppor- 
tunity for the choice of different kinds of fish is very extended. In 
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the smaller towns and in the interior, on the other hand, the variety — 
is much more limited. On the whole, fish forms a relatively small 
part of the diet of Ameriean families. In the studies before men- 
tioned the total amount of fish comprised barely 2 per cent of the ~ 
total amount of food eaten. It furnished nearly 4 per cent of the total ; 
protein, but seareely 1 per cent of the total fat of the diet. The value . 
of fish in the diet is thus rather as a souree of protein than as a source 
of energy. Most fish contain very little fat, although some contain 
as much as lean meat. Among the leaner varieties are cod, bluefish, 
flounder, and haddock, while among the fat varieties are shad, hali- 
but, mackerel, salmon, and herring. 

There is less range as regards economy between the different 
kinds of fish than between the different kinds and euts of meat, but 
even here there is a wide difference. Mackerel, for instance, is fully 
as nutritious as salmon, but the fresh fish costs hardly a third as 
much. Salt mackerel is also about twice as economical as canned 
salmon. Owing to their large proportion of refuse and water, the 
actual amount of nutrients in fresh fish is usually much less than in 
meats, and it is somewhat less economical than the cheaper cuts 
of meat. Preserved fish usually furnishes more nutriment for the 
same cost than fresh fish. Thus, salt cod furnishes 50 per cent more 
nourishment than does fresh cod, and salt maekerel more than twice 
as much as the fresh fish. But boneless cod at 20 cents a pound fur- 
nishes practically the same amount of protein and energy for 10 cents as 
fresh cod at 8 cents per pound. The higher price of the former, which 
is paid for the removal of the bones and the shredding of the tissue, 
therefore does not increase very much the actual cost of the nutrients 
in the codfish. Canned fish, which in effect is cooked fish, compares 
favorably in nutritive value and economy with the fresh material. 
Generally speaking, the amount of refuse is small, since the portions 
commonly rejected in preparation for the table have been removed 
before canning. 

Shellfish are of value more for variety than for actual nutriment, 
the latter being very small as compared with that in other food mate- 
rials. Oysters are the most important of the shellfish, judged by the 
relative amount consumed. Speaking roughly, a quart of oysters 
contains on an average about the same totai quantity of actual nutri- 
tive material as a quart of milk, or three-quarters of a pound of lean 
beef, or 2 pounds of fresh cod, or a pound of bread. But while the 
weight of the actual nutriment in the different quantities of food 
materials named is very nearly the same, the kind is widely different; 
that of the lean meat or codfish consists mostly of protein; the bread 
contains considerable protein, but a much larger proportion of starch, 
with a little fat and other compounds. While oysters resemble milk 
more nearly than almost any other common food material as regards 
both the amounts and the relative proportions of nutrients, they differ — 
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widely from milk as regards economy; oysters “‘solids” cost 18 cents a 
—_ pound or more, while milk costs not far from 3 cents a pound. Oys- 
ters are a delicacy, valuable at times for variety in the diet, but xy no 
means economical as a staple article. 
Lobsters, crabs, shrimps, and crawfish contain a fair percentage of 
nutrients, more noticeable when the composition of the flesh alone is 
considered. But they are prized rather for their delieate flavor, and, 
except in certain regions where they are very abundant and the cost 
is correspondingly low, they must be regarded as delicacies rather 
than as staple articles of diet. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Whole milk of average composition is one of the most economical 
of animal foods used. At 6 cents a quart, which is a common price, 
10 eents expended for it will furnish as much protein and more 
energy than can be obtained for the same sum in beef rump at 14 
cents a pound. It may therefore be used very freely as a means 
of improving the character of the diet by increasing the quantities of 
protein and energy at a moderate cost. Skimmed milk is even more 
economical; it contains practically the same amount of protein as 
whole milk, but costs not more than half as much a quart. As a 
source of protein, therefore, skimmed milk is twice as economical 
as whole milk. On the other hand, the energy of the skimmed milk is 
practically about one-half that of the whole milk, so that the amount 

of energy obtainable for 10 cents is practically the same in both. 
This article is one that is too commonly neglected in the dietary. One 
way in which it could be advantageously used is in bread making. 
By mixing the flour with skimmed milk instead of with water the 
protein content of the bread is increased. 

It is doubtful if whole milk sold and delivered at less than 5 cents a 
quart in Eastern cities will ordinarily be as fresh and nutritious as 
that bringing 6 cents or over. Milkmen can not generally afford to 
‘retail milk at such a price in the larger cities, when proper care is 
: given to the cows, the dairy, and the handling of the milk. Probably 
| much that is sold at such price is old, or has been improperly cared 
for, if not adulterated. At any rate, the buyer ean insist on getting 

a good milk at 6 cents or more a quart, while he might not be able to 
do so for milk at less than that. There are few foods which it is 
more important to have carefully cared for than milk. 

Cream and butter are much less economical materials, but the pro- 
portions in which they are used, more especially cream, are much 
smaller. The use of butter on bread is a simple method of supplying 

an ingredient (fat) in which the ordinary bread is lacking. 

At 16 cents a pound, cheese is more economical as a source of pro- 
tein and energy than any kind of meat at the same price; 10 cents 
spent for it will obtain more nutrients and energy than for cuts of 
beef, veal, or mutton at 12 cents a pound. 
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A dozen eggs, which would weigh about 1; pounds, would furnish 
0.13 pound of protein and 640 calories of energy, that is, nearly as 
much protein, but only about two-thirds as much energy, as a pound 
of medium-fat beef shoulder, which would cost 10 cents; while a 


pound of white bread, at 5 cents, would supply 0.18 pound of protein » 


and 2,400 ealories of energy. : 

The cost of fresh eggs varies widely with seasons and localities. At 
15, 20, or even 25 cents a dozen, they are comparatively cheap food, 
but at ‘‘faney ” autumn prices their nutrients are dear. Their use- 
fulness in general cooking and the ease with which they may be pre- 
pared make them almost indispensable in the ordinary diet. 

Many housekeepers are unwilling to use ‘‘case” eggs and insist 
upon having them fresh from the producer, regardless of cost. There 
is, however, no reason why refrigerator eggs, if properly cared for, 
should not be wholesome and satisfactory for cooking purposes, 
though persons with acute sense of taste maintain that they lack the 
delicate flavor of new-laid eggs; neither is there anything to show 
- that lime or the water glass in which case eggs are sometimes pre- 
served injures their nutritive value, although it is sometimes believed 
to affect their flavor. 


LARD, SUET, AND OTHER ANIMAL FATS. 


The greater part of the fat of the diet is derived from animal 
sources. In the dietary studies of the American families in all con- 
ditions of life previously referred to more than 92 per cent of the fat 
consumed was of animal origin. A considerable part of it consisted 
of materials that were practically all fat, such as lard and commer- 
cial culinary fats, which are chiefly combinations of lard and vege- 
table oils; of butter and suet, which contain 80 to 85 per cent of fat; 
and of fat pork, containing from 50 to 85 per cent of fat. These are, 
on the whole, quite economical sources of energy, although hardly 
equal in this respect to some of the cereals. 

In general, the fatter the food material, that is, the smaller the 
quantity of substances other than fat contained, the more concen- 
trated it is as a source of energy. In this respect lard stands first 
among animal foods, and at popular prices it is practically the most 
economical animal fat. Beef suet is also economical, as it contains a 
large proportion of fat, together with some protein, and is usually 
obtained at a very reasonable price. Butter is somewhat less econom- 
ical, but is ordinarily regarded as practically indispensable in Ameri- 
can homes. | 

Fat is a valuable constituent of food. It is apparently burned at 
once to yield bodily heat and energy for muscular work, or, if eaten 
in excess, is stored in the body as fatty tissue, and serves as a reserve 


source of fuel. It is the most concentrated fuel constituent of food, 
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a given weight yielding two and one-quarter times as much energy as 
the same quantity of either protein or carbohydrates. The quantities 
of fats and carbohydrates per man per day are often omitted from 
dietary standards, since the body requirements are met by supplying 
protein and energy, and theoretically, at least, the relative amount 
of fat and carbohydrates is immaterial so long as the demands of taste 
are met and the amount consumed is sufficient, together with the 
protein, to furnish the energy required by the body. The best pro- 
portions of fats and carbohydrates in the diet must depend upon cli- 
mate, individual preference, available food supply, and other consid- 
erations. In the average of 38 dietary studies made in the United 
States of persons at moderate work, the diet contained 134 grams of 
fat and 487 grams of carbohydrates, in combination with 102 grams 
of protein. 
VEGETABLE FOODS. 


Of the different nutrients of foods, the most abundant in the normal 
diet are the carbohydrates, comprising the various sugars and starches. 
Very few animal foods contain any considerable amount of carbohy- 
drates, the most noticeable amounts being foundinmilk. Of the total 
amount of carbohydrates in the diet, at least 95 per cent is derived 
from vegetable foods, practically all of which contain some form of 
carbohydrates in larger or smaller proportions and more or less avail- 
able to the body for the production of energy. Vegetable foods are 
therefore more particularly of importance as sources of energy, 
although they have been found to furnish nearly 40 per cent of the 
protein of the average American diet, and, as observed below, a num- 
ber of them are among the most economical sources of protein. 

In other ways in which they have an indirect effect upon nutrition 
vegetable foods are also especially valuable. Thus, they insure a 
certain bulkiness in the diet, which is commonly regarded as advan- 
tageous in digestion in inciting peristaltic action of the intestines, 
ete. They also furnish an excellent means for securing considerable 
variety in the diet, the importance of which has already been pointed 
out. } 

In respect to their value and economy as sources of protein and 
energy, the different classes of vegetable foods differ more widely than 
do the animal foods, the most as well as the least economical of com- 
mon food materials being found among them. 


CEREALS. 


The cereal foods furnish a large proportion of the nutrients in the 
diet of the American people. In the studies of dietaries previously 
mentioned cereal products of all kinds comprised almost 22 per cent 
of the total food and supplied 30 per cent of the total protein, 7 per 
cent of the total fat, and nearly 55 per cent of the total carbohydrates, 
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These are on the whole the cheapest and most economical materials — 
eonsumed, although there are some individual exceptions. 4 
The eereals most commonly used for food are wheat, oats, corn 
(maize), rice, rye, barley, and buckwheat, the first three being by far 
the most important in this country. They are all deficient in fat, the — 
largest proportions being found in oats and corn. They contain fair — 
proportions of protein, more particularly the oats and the wheat, but 
the preponderating ingredient of all cereals is carbohydrate in the 
form of starch. They are not fitted for the best nutrition when eaten 
alone, but should be combined with some material furnishing protein _ 
and fat. | Se 

Most of these cereals are used in the form of either meal or flour. 
The so-called breakfast foods made of wheat, oats, corn, or riee have 
lately come into very popular favor, and the number of them is rapidly 
increasing. They are attractive and palatable, affording a pleasing 
variety, and because of special treatment in manufacture, often includ- 
ing partial cooking, their preparation for the table is very materially 
simplified, and so they are economical in so far as they save time and 
labor. The kinds and quantities of nutrients in the different varie- — 
ties depend upon the composition of the cereal from which they are 
made. The differences in nutritive value of similar brands from the 
same cereal are insignificant. Generally speaking, they are all whole- 
some and valuable, and when reasonable in price are, most of them, 
economical sourees of nutrients and energy as compared with meats 
or green vegetabies. The extraordinary claims made for many of 
them, however, are unwarranted, and in some cases preposterous. 
Their nutritive value depends entirely upon that of the grains from 
which they are made and is no greater than flour or meal from the 
same sources. Doubtless the attempts made with some of them to 
inerease the ease with which they may be digested have been tosome — 
degree suceessful, and to the extent to which this is true has their — 
value been enhanced for persons with weak digestion. Fortunately, 
however, such persons are still in the minority, and the cost of such 
treatment is simply wasted for consumers in general. For them the — 
market prices of the goods furnish but little measure of their economy. 
They are hardly justified, however, from the standpoint of economy 
in paying the higher prices which for some of the brands is equiv- 
alent to 15 to 20 cents a pound, when other preparations, which will — 
serve every purpose of the costlier ones, may be had for 6 or 8 cents 
a pound. 

The three grades of wheat flour most commonly used are known as 
standard patent, entire wheat, and graham flour. The graham flour 
consists of the whole wheat kernel ground in the form of a meal. It — 
is coarser than the other flours, because of the presence of the bran. — 
It is really wheat meal. The entire wheat flour is somewhat similar — 
to the graham, but a eonsiderable portion of the bran has been 
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1 removed; consequently the flour is ground a little finer. In the pro- 
duction of standard patent flour all the bran is left out, and in addi- 


tion the germ is removed, for the reason that it contains much of the 
oil of the wheat, which is likely to become rancid and spoil the flour; 
and which acts upon the other constituents of the flour so that in 
baking the bread is darkened in color. 

It happens that the proportion of protein is somewhat larger in both 
the bran and the germ than in the rest of the wheat kernel. For this 
reason it is popularly contended that the fine flour is less nutritious 
than those containing the bran and the germ, and a conrparison of 
the total protein and energy obtained for a given sum in the different 
grades of flour, as already shown, would seem to indicate that the 
coarser flours are the more economical. Asa matter of fact, however, 
such is not the case. Careful experiments have proven that if there 
is any difference it is really in favor of the finer flours, for the reason 
that they are more digestible; hence the body obtains from them a 


larger proportion of the nutrients contained. Thus, while the flour 


containing the bran does have somewhat more protein, it is of less 
advantage to the body for the reason that it is coarse; the protein is 
bound up in material so tough that it is not easily reduced to powder, 
and not readily acted upon by the digestive juices. 

It is also maintained that removing the bran leaves out of the flour 
certain mineral matters, as phosphates, that should be retained; and 
that therefore the finer flour is less nutritious than it should be. 
Little is known as yet concerning the metabolism of these materials 
in the body, but such investigations as have been made seem to indi- 
eate that the supply in the ordinary diet is more than sufficient for the 
demands of the body. Ifit were necessary to increase the quantity of 
phosphates, it seems doubtful whether the most desirable way to do it 
would be to add them to the diet in such indigestible materials as bran. 

In some cases, as for instance persons of sedentary habit or oceupa- 
tion, the coarser grades of flour are often of advantage in influencing 
a healthy aetivity of the digestive organs, and the fact must not be 
lost sight of that they are useful in almost all families to give variety 
to the diet. On the whole, the evidence seems to prove that the 
actual difference in nutritive value between the three flours is very 
slight, and any kind of wheat flour is a very useful and very eco- 
nomical food material. 

As previously pointed out, the price of bakers’ bread is very vari- 
able and is quite independent of its nutritive value, so that its 
economy varies widely even in the same localities. The question 
whether it is more economical to buy bread than to make it at home 
depends largely upon the cost of flour, fuel, and labor, and the price 
at which bread can be bought. The cost of nutrients in flour is 
searcely half as much asin bread made from the same flour when the 
bread is bought from the baker at a fair price. Where the cost of 
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bakers’ bread is high it would probably be cheaper to make the bread 
for a large family at home, especially if it can be baked when a fire 
is being used for other purposes, so that no extra fuel is required. 
Where the amount of bread used is small, the question whether the 
slight saving in cost is worth the extra trouble is one which the house- 
keeper must decide for herself. 

Wheat breakfast foods are in general quite similar to graham or 
entire wheat flour in composition, and are in general about equal to 
them in nutritive value. Their superiority is chiefly in the greater 
ease with which they may be prepared for the table, and their relative 
economy as sources of nutrients and energy depends largely upon the 
saving in labor and cost of preparation. 

Oats are sold principally as oatmeal or rolled oats, either in bulk 
or put up in packages. The cost per pound in the latter form is 
nearly twice that in the former; hence they are but half as economical. 
Large quantites of nutrients and energy can be obtained for a small 
sum in oatmeal or rolled oats in bulk. At 4 cents a pound they will 
furnish more than twice as much of both protein and energy for 10 
cents as a cheap cut of beef, such as brisket, at 6 cents a pound. Oat- 
meal does not agree with some people, and because of its coarser 
nature, and unless it is very thoroughly cooked, it may be less com- 
pletely digested than some other cereal food materials, and in that 
ease would be actually less economical. 

Maize or indian corn is used largely as corn meal and as breakfast 
foods in the form of hominy, samp, ete. Of all cereal foods, corn 
meal furnishes the largest amount of energy for a given expendi- 
ture; it likewise contains considerable protein, although in smaller 
proportions than wheat flour, and at ordinary prices is a very eco- 
nomical material. It is somewhat less digestible than wheat flour, 
because of its coarser nature and the presence of bran. 

There is in some localities a very erroneous impression that white 
corn meal is not so nutritious as the yellow meal. As a matter of 
fact, the color of the meal is due simply to the color of the corn from 
which it is ground, and when the two varieties are grown under sim- 
ilar conditions the yellow and the white corn are almost identical in 
composition and of equal food value. 

The breakfast foods prepared from corn are also, at reasonable 
prices, economical materials. They are palatable and attractive and 
easily prepared, but there is little other reason for paying more for 
them than for corn meal. 

Rice forms an important part of the food of at least a third of the 
human race. It is used considerably in this country and is cultivated 
to some extent here, but not sufficiently to meet the demand for if. 
It is a very desirable food and easily digested, but as a source of 
either protein or energy it is not as economical as any of the cereals 
previously discussed. Its principal ingredient is starch, being notably 
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b, | ficient in protein as compared with wheat or oats. The statements 

80 popular regarding the exclusive use of rice in some Oriental coun- 
tries are found on more careful observation to be unwarranted by 
fact. The vice is usually supplemented by some material richer in 
protein, very commonly pulses and other legumes. 

Barley is not used very extensively as food in this country, its prin- 
cipal use being in soups and broths. Buckwheat flour and rye flour 
are somewhat similar to corn meal as sources of protein and energy, 
but are more expensive and hence less economical. The latter of the 
two is used the more extensively, but not nearly so much as the other 


grains discussed. 
SUGARS, STARCHES, ETC. 


While all food materials may serve as sources of fuel to the body, 
there are certain ones, such as sugars and starches, with which this 
is the chiefest function. Cane sugar, maple sugar, molasses, sirup, 
and honey, cornstarch, sago, tapioca, and the like consist either 

entirely of carbohydrates or of carbohydrates with more or less 
water. ; 

These materials, especially sugar, serve to flavor food and render 
it palatable. They are much used alone and in the preparation of 
made dishes. The use of sugars in large quantities, however, is of 
doubtful advantage, if not at times actually deleterious, since with 
some people they tend to derange the digestive system. But the 

, chief objection to excess in the use of sugars, etc., is that they 
increase the energy value of the diet out of proportion to the protein. 

Pure sugar is a cheap and economical source of energy, and when 
taken in small quantities is supposed by many physiologists to yield 
strength to the body more quickly than any other solid food; for this 
reason it is much used by persons under extreme muscular exertion. 
Large quantities, however, taken either alone or in fancy sweets, load 
the system with unnecessary material and make other foods seem 

tasteless and unpalatable. Sugar should, therefore, be used in mod- 
eration, especially by persons inclined to corpulency. 

The various carbohydrate materials differ widely as regards their 
economy, a thousand calories of energy costing considerably more in 
the form of maple sirup or honey than in the form of ordinary sugar. 
The maple sirup and honey are prized for their delicate flavor even 
more than for their sweetening power, and for this reason will find a 
ready sale at a higher price than sugar. 

Starch, whether present in combination with other materials, as 
in the cereal grains, or separated, as in cornstarch, tapioca, arrow- 
— root, and sago, is, like sugar, an important source of energy. The 
starches differ considerably as regards their cost per pound, but are 
_ probably of nearly equal value as sources of energy. The higher cost 
of arrowroot, tapioca, and some other starches is due to some fancied 
4 A1902——26 
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superiority in mechanical conditions or flavor or other similar ¢ use. 
In general, it may be said that separated starches, like comstanell 
tapioca, are at present prices somewhat more costly sources of energy ¥ 
than sugar. In potatoes and cereal grains they are fairly inexpensive, 


“ VEGETABLE OILS AND FATS. 


Since earliest times olive oil has been an article of diet. Other oils. 
used as food are obtained from cotton seed, sunflower seed, peanuts, © 
and other oil-bearing seeds. Solid fats, more or less used, are obtained — 
from cocoa beans and from the cocoanut. Olive oil is probably the — 
most prized of vegetable fats on account of its peculiar and delicate — 
flavor, but ‘all these materials are considered wholesome, and like the 
common culinary fats of animal origin, are useful as sourees of energy. 
For this purpose they all have much the same nutritive value, but 
some cost more than others on account of more attractive appearance, — 
purity, or flavor. 7 

Pure olive oil which has been made with care is no more nutritious 
than a wholesome vegetable oil of inferior flavor, but it is unques-— 
tionably more satisfactory to the discriminating palate. 

In general, it may be said that fats and oils are more cimeueicaiieal 
foods than sugar and starches, since they yield 2.25 times as much — 
energy per pound, as previously noted (p. 397). The best proportion — . 
of fats and carbohydrates in the diet must be governed by etnies 
individual peculiarities, and similar considerations. 


VEGETABLES, FRUITS, AND NUTS. 


It is perhaps in the vegetables and fruits that the greatest variety ~ 
in the diet is obtained; at the same time these same classes of food — 
materials for the most part yield the smallest return in nutrients and — 
energy for the money expended, and among them may be found many ~ 
excellent examples of the fact that the price of food is no indication a 
of its nutritive value. Cucumbers, for instance, are of no more value — 
to the body in February than in July, yet the price is many times as 7 
great. = 

With the exception of dried legumes, such as beans and peas, the 
proportion of protein in vegetables is small, and in many of them it 
is doubtful if much more than half of that shown by analysis to be — 
present is in forms available to the body for use. The principal — 
nutriment contained is carbohydrate, but this in many of the vege- — 
tables and fruits, especially in the green state, is in small proportion — 
as compared with that in the cereals. It-is found in largest propor 
tion in such vegetables as potatoes, sweet a parsnips, and — 
beets. sty 

While vegetables are more or less of a necessity in order to provid ie 
bulk, to supply the body with mineral salts, and to add to the boas» . ne 
bility and attractiveness of the diet, these purposes can probe 
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pe served as well by a small as by a great variety. It is evident, 
therefore, that where strict economy must be practiced it is not nec- 
essary to include a large variety of vegetables in the diet, especially 
green vegetables early in their season when the prices are high. In 
such cases care should also be taken to provide as much as possible 
those which actually do furnish the most nourishment. In the course 
of some dietary studies made in one of the poorer districts of Chicago 
it was found that a woman, whose husband was out of work and whose 
family was living on a few cents a day, bought hothouse lettuce 
while she had to do without nutritious food. Lettuce is a very pal- 
atable vegetable, though it furnishes practically no nutritive material, 
and no one can object to the use of it or any other wholesome article 
when the purse allows; but it is pitifully bad economy, in cases like 
the above, to buy materials which simply please the palate while the 
body goes without proper nourishment. 

When fresh food is available, canned vegetables, even at favorable 
_ prices, are rather expensive sources of both protein and energy. In 
certain cases, however, these food products may be regarded princi- 
pally as appetizers, rendering the diet more palatable and acceptable, 
and thus doubtless increasing the consumption of other foed of less 
marked flavor, but of much greater economy. Under some circum- 
stances, when used in moderation in this way, these materials need 
not be necessarily uneconomical. : 

Of all the vegetable foods, dried beans, peas, lentils, cowpeas, and 
other legumes furnish the largest amount of protein. They also con- 
tain considerable amounts of carbohydrates and some fat. Dried 
beans and peas are usually sold at such a comparatively low price that, 
considered as sources of both protein and energy, they are undoubt- 
edly among the most economical staple articles of diet. They are 
superior to any other vegetable food, even the cereals, as sources of 
protein, and they also compare very favorably with most kinds of 
meat in this respect, and are much more economical than the costlier 
kinds. It must be remembered, however, that digestibility is to be 
considered, and dried legumes are inferior to meats in this respect. 
The immature green peas, beans, etc., surpass other succulent vege- 
tables in protein content, and are nearly equal to the roots and tubers. 

As sources of protein most fresh fruits are relatively expensive, 
although some of them compare very favorably with different kinds of 
animal foods as economical sources of energy. It must not be for- 
gotten, however, that both fresh fruits and those dried or otherwise 
preserved are valuable for other reasons than the nutrients which they 
furnish. They contain acids and other materials which are believed 
to have a beneficial effect upon the system, and doubtless very often 
stimulate the appetite for other food. They also add very materially 
to the attractiveness of the diet. 

Nuts are used in the ordinary household more as luxuries or 
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accessories than as staple articles of diet. Like the cereals and dried — 
legumes, they are concentrated foods, that is, they contain a fairly low — 
proportion of water and a correspondingly high proportion of nutri- 
tive material in proportion to their bulk, and, generally speaking, — 
such foods are more economical than the succulent foods. All nuts — 
contain a fairly large proportion of protein, and some of them large 
proportions of fat also. When they are reasonable in cost they are 
fairly economical articles of diet, and should be considered as avyaila- 
ble sources of protein and energy, and not altogether as luxuries, as 
is generally the case. 


BEVERAGES, CONDIMENTS, ETC. 


Tea and coffee are luxuries having in themselves practically no 
nutritive value. They are consumed because they please the palate, 
and have refreshing and stimulating properties. These substances 
used in excess have a harmful effect upon some persons. The diet of 
tea and bread common among the poorer classes in some localities is 
not only very faulty, but the money spent for tea could be more 
wisely spent for some material containing actual nourishment. 

The coffee substitutes made from roasted cereals do not have the 
stimulating properties of coffee. The high nutritive value commonly 
claimed for them, however, does not exist. When prepared as com- 
monly directed, a liter (about a quart) of the infusion would contain 
only enough extracted material to furnish some 40 to 59 calories of 
energy. 

Although cocoa and chocolate contain large quantities of nutrients 
and energy, the decoctions made from them are not very nutritious 
in proportion to their bulk, because they are so very dilute. When 
prepared with milk and sugar the nutritive value is largely increased 
because of the nutrients thus added. As sources of nutrients and 
energy, cocoa and chocolate are not economical, but they afford pleas- 
ing variety and attractiveness. 

Little is definitely known regarding the real value of flavoring mat- 
ters and condimerts. Few of them furnish any considerable amount 
of actual nourishment, hence whatever value they have must be due 
to the variety they afford, to their agreeable fiavor, and possibly to 
the stimulating effect upon the glands of the digestive tract. Expe- 
rience shows that in countries where the climate is hot and vital proec- 
esses are languid, such things as pepper, chili, curry, ete., are 
favorite adjuncts to the diet. Ordinarily, however, pickles, spices, 
and other condiments do little more than gratify the palate. Too 
frequent and abundant use of them adds unnecessarily to the expense 
of the diet. 

The amount of money sometimes spent for certain kinds of flavoring 
materials is out of all proportion to their value. For instance, in some 
localities soup greens are very popular. These contain practically no 
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nutriment, and as flavoring materials are expensive at the price 


usually paid for them, for the soups in which they are used could be 
palatably seasoned with condiments which cost less. Celery for 
flavoring, unless the tops, or other portions not suited for the table, 
are used, affords another illustration. Either celery seed or celery 
salt would probably be more economical than the fresh vegetable 
as flavoring material. It is true that the sum involved is not large, 


- but where strict economy is necessary the matter is of importance. 


It also affords an illustration of the fact that the practice which is 
easiest may not be the most economical. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Different foods furnish nutriment in different proportions and at 
different costs to the consumer. The best foods are not necessarily 
the costliest nor the cheapest; they are those which are best fitted to 


_ the needs of the body, and must be found by experience. The cheap- 


est foods are those which furnish the largest nutritive returns for 
the money expended. In this respect foods may be classed as cheap, 
medium, and expensive. But some foods are expensive sources of 
protein and cheap sources of energy, and vice versa. It is therefore 


convenient to classify foods according to their relative value as sources 


of protein and as sources of energy. According to such a classification 


the common food materials may be grouped as follows: 
FOODS GROUPED ACCORDING TO THEIR VALUE AS SOURCES OF PROTEIN, 


CHEAP.—Furnishing more than 0.15 pound of protein for 10 cents 
at ordinary prices: Dried beans and peas; cereal products, such as 
wheat flours, wheat breakfast foods, oatmeal, corn meal, hominy, rye 
flour, and bread; cheaper cuts of meat, not exceeding 10 or 12 cents 
a pound, such as veal flank and knuckle, beef flank, shank, plate, 
neck, second cut round, and brisket; mutton flank and neck; cheese; 
salt mackerel; skimmed milk. 


MEDIUM.—Furnishing 0.075 to 0.150 pound protein for 10 cents at 
ordinary prices: Preserved fish, such as salmon, cod, and halibut; 
green beans and peas; cuts of leaner meat not exceeding 20 cents a 
pound, such as beef shoulder, round, rump, chuck, rib, and loin; veal 
chuck, rib, and loin; mutton chuck, rib, loin, and leg; pork rib and 
loin, shoulder, and ham; fresh fish; eggs (not exceeding 24 cents a 
dozen); chicken and turkey; whole milk; rice. 


EXPENSIVE.—Furnishing less than 0.075 pound protein for 10 cents 
at ordinary prices: Condensed milk; meats at more than 20 cents a 
pound; fat meats, such as bacon and salt pork; shellfish, as clams, 
oysters, and lobsters; cream; fresh and dried vegetables; fresh and 
dried fruits; fats, as butter and lard; starches, as tapioca, sago, and 
cornstarch; sugars, canned vegetables, and fruits. 
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FOODS GROUPED ACCORDING TO THEIR VALUE AS A SOURCE OF ENERGY OR FUEL 


- i 


CHEAP.—Furnishing more than 1,900 calories energy for 10 cer is 
at ordinary prices: All cereal product sugars, starches, ete.; 1 ard 
dried beans and peas; cheap fat cuts of meat, such as beef, plate ar d 
brisket, and mutton neck, fat salt pork and bacon; potatoes and 
sweet potatoes. 3 

MEpDIuM.—Furnishing 800 to 1,900 calories energy for 10 cents an 
ordinary prices: Such cuts of pisah as beef flank, neck, shank, and 
shoulder, veal flank and knuckle, mutton chuck, rib, and loin, and 
the cuts of pork with the exception of bacon and fat salt pork; such — 
vegetables as green peas and beans, parsnips, beets, and turnips; — 
dried fruits; butter, cream, condensed milk, whole and skimmed milk; 
salt mackerel; a few fruits, such as apples, pears, and grapes. 


EXPENSIVE.—Furnishing less. than 800 calories energy for 10 cents 
at ordinary prices: The leaner and the more expensive cuts of meat, — 
such as beef chuck, rib, round, and loin, mutton leg, and most euts 
of veal; chicken and turkey; eggs, when costing over 25 cents a 
dozen; fresh and preserved fish and shellfish; green vegetables, such — 
as cabbage, lettuce, cucumbers, tomatoes, celery, greens, ete.; fresh — 
fruits, except those enumerated above; canned vegetables and fruits. — 


A classification like the above affords an excellent illustration of — a 
the way in which practical application may be made of a knowledge 7 
of the relation between cost and actual nutritive value of food. 4 

For the sake of variety, it is justifiable to include in the diet ocea- — 
sionally some delicacy which is expensive and simply pleases the - 
palate, while furnishing but little nutriment. With a clear no 
edge of the amounts of nutrients to be obtained for a given sum in 
the various materials the purchaser can determine how large an 
expenditure ean be afforded in a given line; and when an eae 
but innutritious article is included in the diet the necessary protein — 
and energy may still be provided and the total expenditure kept _ 
within a certain sum by combining with it those materials which fur- — 
nish large amounts of nutrients at a small cost. = 

While in a general way the different classes of food materials may 
be discussed according to their economy as based upon nutritive valgoel 
and cost, it is not the purpose of such discussion to give definite rules _ 
that may be applied in all cases. This would be impossible. Indi- — 
vidual requirements and individual peculiarities will always affect — 
the choice of foods. The object.of any discussion of food values 
must be rather to give the facts as they have been learned by experi- & 
ence and experiment, and to show their relation to the problem of — 
proper nutrition. Each family must determine how the facts can be 
applied in its own particular case. . et 


GRAPE, RAISIN, AND WINE PRODUCTION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By GeorGE C. HUSMANN, 


Expert in Charge of Viticultural Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
THE GRAPE-GROWING INDUSTRY. 
EARLY HISTORY. 


When America was discovered the wild vine was so prominent a 
feature of the vegetation that the name Vineland was more than once 
applied to the country. Considerable wine was produced from a 
native grape in Florida as early as 1564. The London Company 
planted vineyards in Virginia prior to 1620, and many succeeding 
attempts at grape growing were made by William Penn and by Ger- 
man and Swiss settlers. Of more recent attempts to cultivate the 
vine on the Atlantic coast, the first were confined to European varieties, 
and were not suecessful. The Mission Fathers in California were the 
first to successfully grow the European grape in the United States. 
They grew grapes at the missions for their own use only, the work being 
principally done by Indians. They had but one variety, which is 
still largely grown, and is known by the name of Mission. It is first 
heard of as introduced into Mexico in 1520. Chronologically, it was 
brought to the California missions, as follows: San Diego, 1769; 
San Gabriel, 1771; Los Angeles, 1781; and Santa Barbara, 1786. 
The Mission vine planted at Montecito, Cal., in 1795, was exhibited 
at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia. It was 18 inches in 
diameter, and in one season had produced over 5 tons of grapes. 
From the missions, the viticultural pioneers reeeived their inspira- 
tion as well as their start of cuttings 


NEW ERA IN GRAPE GROWING. 


Mr. John Adlum made the first really successful efforts at grape 
growing on the Atlantic coast. In 1820 he planted a vineyard near 
Georgetown, D. C., consisting mostly of native vines. His introduc- 
tion of the Catawba variety into general cultivation was the begin- 
ning of a ‘“‘new era in grape history.” In a letter written by him to 
Nicholas Longworth in 1825, he says that ‘‘in bringing this grape into 
public notige I have rendered my country a greater service than I 
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would have done had I paid the National debt.” Sinee its first intro- 
duction, grape culture has gradually increased, and interest in it has 
become general throughout the land. Such rapid progress was made 
that in 1830 Mr. W. R. Prinee, in his treatise on the vine, enumerates 
88 varieties of American vines. ‘To-day there are at least 1,000. 

Mr. Ephraim Wales Bull is deserving of lasting gratitude for rais- 
ing from seed and giving to the world the Concord grape, destined to 
become the most widely known, most generally planted, and, for all 
purposes, the best American grape yet introduced. Only a few miles 
from Concord, Mass., stands Bull’s cottage, in the dooryard of which 
still. grows the first Coneord vine, from which stock the unnumbered 
millions of vines of this variety came. On one side hangs a square 
oak board on which these words are artistically burned: 

I looked about to see what I could find among our wildings. The next thing to 
do was to find the best and earliest grape for seed. This I foundin an accidental 
seedling at the foot of the hill. The crop was abundant, ripe in August, and of 


very good quality for a wild grape. I sowed the seed in autumn of 1843; among 
them the Concord was the only one worth saving.—EPHRAIM WALES BULL. 


The Concord is included in nearly every collection where American 
vines are planted. To illustrate what a boon it has proved to be, it 
need only be stated that the Chautauqua grape belt, on Lake Erie, 
in 1900, produced 192 million pounds of grapes, at least nine-tenths of 
which were Conecords. Mr. George Husmann, the father of the writer, 
in 1865, said: ‘‘ One-third acre of Concord, planted five years ago, 
has produced me, in fruit, wine, layers, and plants, the round sum of 
$10,000 during that time.” 

In the United States there are two distinet grape-producing sections, 
one east of the Rocky Mountains, where the American varieties are 
largely and profitably grown, the other in California, where the Vinif- 
era varieties have found a congenial home. These sections differ 
not only in their products, soils, and climate, but also in their meth- 
ods of pruning, culture, gathering, working, and marketing of crops, 
so that only those familiar with both sections are able to make a just 
comparison. 

BEGINNING OF A COMMERCIAL INDUSTRY. 


The decade closing the first half of the last century witnessed the 
birth of commercial grape culture in the United States, leading up to 
the making of choice wines from American grapes. The manufacture 
of sparkling wine and unfermented grape juice has been developed 
in the Eastern States, while the Pacific coast has entered into direct 
competition with the choicest European wines, and has captured the 
raisin market of this country. The efforts of Longworth and others 
at Cincinnati in grape growing and wine making were followed 
by many in other States, especially in New York, Missouri, Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, I!linois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, the Carolinas, and 
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Michigan. In California, where the Mission had so far been the only 
variety cultivated, introductions of the choicest European varieties 
soon followed. In 1850 the country produced almost 250,000 gallons 
of wine. In 1860 the product had reached over 14 million gallons, and 
all the States and Territories except four were growing grapes. The 
census of 1860 shows California, New York, and Ohio as the three 
leading wine-producing States. From 1860 to 1875 rapid progress 
was made. In 1870 Missouri produced more than any other State, 
except California. With this exception, California, New York, and 
Ohio have taken the lead. In 1900 their combined output was 
22,404,085 gallons of wine out of a total of 23,425,567 gallons for the 
whole country. From 1875 on, quite a decline occurred, especially in 
Missouri, owing to black-rot and other diseases. 

To sum up, American wines and brandies have taken high honors 
at all important expositions, including that at Paris in 1900, and they 
are rapidly finding their way into all the principal markets of the 
world. 


GRAPE CULTURE. 
SOIL, LOCATION, AND SITE. 


Soil, location, and site will differ greatly with the object in view. 
Some varieties of grapes may be grown on almost any soil. Usually 
those lands are selected that can be prepared and planted with the 
least labor, that are the easiest to cultivate, and which produce the 
largest crops. Quality and quantity, however, in most cases do not 
go hand in hand. The best soils are a gently sloping, well-drained 
calcareous loam, of sufficient depth, with porous subsoil; gravel or 
small stones in a soil are not a detriment. Some prefer a sandy soil 
with a gravelly substratum. The place should have a good water 
supply, be of easy access to market, and free from late spring frosts. 
The cellar or packing house should be centrally located on the place, 
and if possible so that the grapes can be hauled down grade, or at 
least on a level. For this purpose a hillside into which a cellar can 
be excavated, facing so that each story can be easily approached by 
wagon, is to he preferred. 


PREPARING THE SOIL. 


The soil should be well prepared. It should be cleared of large 
stones, stumps, and other obstructions, and not only be thoroughly 
and deeply plowed, but subsoiled as well. If it be virgin soil it will 
be of benefit to raise a crop of grain on it the season previous to plant- 
ing, as this gives a better opportunity to put it in good shape. Any 
wet spots should be carefully drained. After being plowed and sub- 
soiled it should be thoroughly harrowed and the clods erushed with 
drag or roller. 
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MANURES AND FERTILIZERS. 


should be applied as will give them those substances in which they 
are deficient. Broadly speaking, if the soil laeks in fruit-producing — 
qualities, potash is needed; if more wood growth is desired, nitrog- — 
enous fertilizers should be supplied. 


CHOICE OF VARIETIES TO PLANT. 


As to varieties of grapes to plant, each locality must in a measure 
determine this for itself, grape growing being perhaps more depend- 
ent on selection of varieties with reference to soil, climate, location, 
and other conditions than any other fruit industry. The writer has 
seen such radically different results with the same varieties, planted 
in vineyards only a short distance apart, that it would hardly seem 
possible they were the fruit from the same variety. 

It must first be decided whether to grow raisin, table, or wine 
grapes. Usually it will be well to select such varieties as have proved 
‘valuable for such purposes in the immediate vicinity. Should a 
grower embark in an entirely new district, where grape growing has 
not been tried, he will have an opportunity for displaying good judg- 
ment, and perhaps gain the distinction of beeoming a pathfinder for 
those who follow in his lead, or perhaps, like Mr. Bull with his Con- 
cord, will raise a new variety adapted to the locality. | 

The American varieties most generally grown are Coneord, Catawba, 
Moore Karly, Missouri Riesling, Elvira, Isabella, Delaware, Norton, 
Niagara, Herbemont, Lenoir, Ives, Clinton, and Eumelan; the Vini- 
fera varieties are Zinfandel, Valdepenas, Petit Sirah, Beelan, Mataro, 
Petit Pinot, Carignan, Mission, Chablis, Semillon, Sauvignon Vert, 
Green Hungarian, Berger, Thompson Seedless, Alexandria (Museat 
of), Sultana, Feher Zagos, Flame Tokay, Emperor, and Cornichon. 
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PLANTING, PLOWING, AND CULTIVATING. 
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Throughout the Eastern States vineyards are usually planted in 
rows 8 feet apart, with the vines 8 to 10, even 12, feet apart in the 
rows. <A plain trellis of posts, 24 by 30 feet apart, with two parallel 
wires, the first 18 to 20 inches from the ground and the second 36 
inches, is mostly used, but in some instances a grower uses three 
wires (Pl. XLVI). Of late years many use the Munson trellis or a 
modification of it. In California the usual method has been to plant 
7 feet apart each way, no trellis but simply stakes being used. This 
enables growers to plow and cultivate lengthwise and erosswise (see 
Pl. XLVI). There is a tendency to plant farther apart, some plant- 
ing 8 by 8, others 6 by 10, and others 9 by 9 and 8 by 10. The writer 
prefers to plant 6 by 10 in most loealities. This divides the distance 
in such a manner as to make the plowing, cultivation, ete., better, 
easier, and cheaper. The vineyards are all plowed twice. In the first 
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FIG. 1.—HARROWING A CALIFORNIA VINEYARD PRUNED TO CANES. 


Fig. 2.—PLOWING A CALIFORNIA VINEYARD PRUNED TO SPURS. 
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_ plowing the soil is thrown away from the vines, and in the second it 


is thrown up to them again. The vineyards are cultivated frequently 


early in the season. In the Eastern States too late cultivation, it is 


claimed, keeps the vines growing too late in the season, causing much 
unnecessary growth of wood, which does not ripen and weakens the 
vine. In California cultivation is abandoned after the spring rains 
are over. Pl. XLVIII shows a California vineyard in its first and its 
third year. ; 


PRUNING AND GRAFTING. 


So many different methods of pruning and grafting are practiced 
that the details of them can not be discussed in this paper. In the 
Eastern States the Kniffin system or some modification of it is mostly 
used. However, this varies greatly. In California two principal 
methods are practiced, commonly called cane and spur pruning. All 
of the systems have one underlying principle. As the grape bears its 
fruit mainly on shoots on the wood of the previous year’s growth, the 
pruning should be so as to renew the wood at a given point from 
year to year, thereby regulating its production and keeping the plant 
thoroughly shaped and under constant control. With a thorough 
knowledge of the nature of the vine nothing is easier than to prune it 
eorrectly. Perhaps the’ nature of no fruit-bearing plant is so poorly 
understood by the average horticulturist as the vine. There are many 
who easily learn to prune fruit trees who fail to master the vine, and 
the same statement is equally true of grafting. 


INSECTS AND DISEASES. 


In many of the Eastern States, the black-rot, anthracnose, and mil- 
dew have wrought such serious damage that many vineyards have 
been abandoned. In some sections the grape rootworm and the 
thrips have been very destructive. In California the Phylloxera and 
the Anaheim disease have worked very serious and extensive injury, 
and it will require systematic experiments and earnest work and study 
to cope with them. 


PICKING, MARKETING, AND STORING GRAPES. 


In picking, the grapes are placed either in boxes or trays (Pl. 


XLIX). Those selling in baskets accept the price of the day as satis- 


factory or send to commission houses to sell on commission; others 
who are fortunate enough to have built up a reputation sell on direct 
orders at fixed prices. Those disposing of the product in bulk sell 
the entire crop at a stipulated price per ton, delivered at the wineries 
or aboard ears, and receive their settlement after the last of the grapes 


have been delivered. Quite a few sell their crops on the vines at so 


much an acre, or a stipulated sum for the entire crop, the buyer 
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in such instances doing all the work, picking, hauling, ete., and 
assuming all risks. 

The methods of picking and packing practiced in the leading table- 
grape districts of the country are as follows: Grapes are picked in 
trays, all the stems being placed upward; the grapes are then allowed 
to wilt at least forty-eight hours, but are often stored away in the 
trays in cool, dry rooms, frequently as long as two months, and in 
extreme cases even longer. From these trays the grapes are care- 
fully picked over, all decayed and inferior berries being removed; 
they are then packed in 4-pound baskets for shipment. In some of 
the less up-to-date sections, larger-sized baskets are still used. Some 
of the buyers have their own packing houses, but as a general rule 
each grower does his own packing, the baskets and labels being fur- 
nished by the buyer. In order to insure honesty and good quality, 
each packer receives his number, which goes on every basket fur- 
nished by him. The baskets are loaded into the cars and sent directly 
to the principal markets. 

Late storage is practiced with good success. A leading packer at 
Hammondsport, N. Y., informed the writer that in 1901 he shipped his 
one hundred and seventy-fifth and last car the 6th of May. The dif- 
ferent varieties are stored in separate houses. ‘The houses are cooled 
by means of ventilating doors on the ground floor, around the sides 
and at the ends of the buildings, and also by ventilators with strong 
heating lamps in them overhead. The temperature is constantly 
watched by means of electric thermometers, and whenever there is a 
cool spell, either day or night, thé doors and ventilators are opened, 
and if necessary the lamps are lighted to create a draft. In this way 
the temperature is often lowered as much as 10 degrees in an hour. 
In 1845 the first shipment of a crop of grapes (consisting of 50 pounds) 
was made from the Hammondsport district to New York City by way 
of the New York and Erie Canal. The grapes sold well, and the next 
year the grower shipped 300 pounds. Now, about 30,000 tons are 
grown in the same district, 15,000 tons of which are shipped to the dif- 
ferent markets, and 15,000 tons converted into wine. 


COST AND RETURNS FROM AN ACRE OF VINEYARD. 


The cost of an acre of vineyard varies considerably, owing mainly 
to differences in the character and price of the land. A fair average 
estimate would be about $200 an acre. The average annual returns 
are from $125 to $500 an acre, while.the annual cost of maintenance, 
including interest on capital invested, is from $40 to $75. The yield 
in tons, the number of gallons of wine per ton, and the quality of the 
grapes and wine vary greatly with the methods pursued, the soil, 
climate, locality, season, and varieties. In some seasons the quality 
is superior, while in others the quantity isheavy. Usually the heavier 


the crop the poorer the quality, and vice versa. 
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Fig. 2.—A CALIFORNIA VINEYARD IN ITS THIRD YEAR. 
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THE RAISIN INDUSTRY. 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH. 


Almost all the raisins of the United States are produced in Cali- 
fornia. In fact, so few are grown outside of the State that it can be 
called a California industry. Few branches of horticultural indus- 
try in this country have so completely captured the home market as 
this one. 

The introduction of raisin grapes was really only a part of the intro- 
duction of choicer varieties of Viniferas into California. In 1851 Col. 
Agoston Harazthy grew Muscatels from the seed of Malaga raisins. 
On March 25, 1852, he imported the Alexandria (Muscat of), and on 
September 27, 1561, the Gordo Blanco and Sultana from Spain and 
the White and Red Corinth from the Crimea... He was the first to intro- 
duce raisin varieties into the State. Another importation of Alexan- 
dria (Muscat of) was made by A. Delmas in 1855 and planted at San 
Jose, Cal. G. G. Briggs, of Davisville, imported the Muscatels from 
Spain, while R. G. Blowers, of Woodland, started the raisin vineyard 
of Gordo Blanco with cuttings received from Colonel Harazthy. These 
were the first two successful raisin vineyards in the State. Both of 
these vineyards produced raisins as early as 1867, but it was not until 
1873 that their raisin crops cut any figure in the market, when they 
amounted to nearly 6,000 boxes. In the fall of 1873, 25 acres of Alex- 
andria (Muscat of) were planted in the Eisen vineyards, near Fresno. 
In 1876 and 1877 T. C. White planted the Raisina vineyard with 
Gordo Blancos, and in 1877 and 1878 Miss M. F. Austin planted the 
same variety at the Hedge Row vineyards. Col. William Forsyth 
interested himself in raisin growing in 1882. From that time on 
raisin vineyards multiplied so rapidly near Fresno that in 1887 raisin 
production was recognized to be the leading industry of that neighbor- 
hood. In 1873 John North planted Alexandria (Muscat of) at River- 
side, and three years later raisin-grape growing had become general 
there. R. G. Clark planted the first Muscats in El Cajon Valley in 
1873, but most of the vineyards of that district were not planted until 
1884 to 1886. In Orange County, McPherson Brothers made their first 
plantings in the seventies near McPherson. The industry grew so 
that Robert McPherson, the largest grower, became at one time not 
only the largest packer and dealer in the district, but the largest in 
the State. 

Many changes have occurred since the establishment of the raisin 
industry in Orange County, and now Fresno has become the center, 
the conditions there being exceptionally well suited to the growing 
and the curing of raisins. The raisin-producing section comprises 
ten counties—Fresno, Kern, Kings, Madera, Merced, Orange, San 
Bernardino, San Diego, Tulare, and Yolo. The profits from an acre 
differ materially, varying from $50 to $500, a fair average being from 
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$125 to $150. It takes from 3 to 4 pounds of grapes to make 1 pom 
of raisins. The product of about 65,000 acres is at present conver 

into raisins, it being desired to cure tole enough to meet the domaia a 
The demand for the last five years has been about 80 million pone 
or only 1 pound per capita for the United States. 


CULTURAL CONDITIONS. 


In the raisin-producing section of California the country is so level 
naturally that not much leveling is necessary. The soil varies con- __ 
siderably, the deep gray alluvial bottom land being considered this : ag 
best for Museatel grapes. The pruning, planting, and cultivating of 
a raisin vineyard is much the same as in other California vineyards. 
(See PL XLVII.) 

Crops can be grown without irrigation, but it is practiced because 
it increases the size of the fruit, and therefore increases the yield. 
Two irrigations are necessary, one early in the summer and another 
when the berries begin to ripen. Before irrigation was so extensively 
practiced, water was usually found at a depth of about 18 feet; now 
much trouble is experienced in some localities on account of the lands 
becoming water-logged. In the hottest time of the summer the ther- 
mometer has stood as high as 114° F. in the shade fora day ortwoat 
atime. The highest average is about 90° F., while the average in 
July and August is about 85° F.in the shade. The nights arealways 
much cooler than the days. The coldest weather in winter is 18° F. 
above zero. ‘The summers are rainless and the nights are so free from 
dew or moisture that a piece of tissue paper after lying out all night 
is crisp and stiff the next morning, without a particle of moisture 
showing. The rainfall averages 13 inches. The principalrainsoceur 
in January and February, with some showers in October. Frequently __ 
it rains enough in November to cause considerable damage to par- 
tially dried raisins and grapes. It is then that the Japanese laborers 
watch the predictions of the Weather Bureau, and when rain is indi- 
cated ask as high as 50 and 75 cents an hour for turning and covering 
the trays of raisins that are out in the vineyards. So familiar has 
this practice become that the school children who are large enough 
get excused from school for the work. In fact, the labor question is 
one of the most serious problems the growers have to contend with. 
The Chinese and Japanese laborers (especially the Japanese) control —__ 
the situation, and make from $2 to $3.50 and even as high as $4 per 
day picking grapes. (See Pl. L.) ; 


HARVESTING AND PREPARING THE CROP. : 
Grapes are ripe by the middle of August, the season often lasting 
into November. The average time of drying and curing a tray of 


raisins is about three weeks, all depending on the weather. The — 1% 
earliest picked grapes dry in ten days, and the later ones often take 
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PICKING RAISIN GRAPES IN CALIFORNIA. 
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FIG. 1.—PACKING RAISINS IN LAYERS IN CALIFORNIA. 


PACKING SEEDLESS RAISINS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Fig. 2. 
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four weeks and even more. The method of drying is very simple. 
‘The bunches are cut from the vines and placed on shallow trays 
(Pl. LI) 2 feet wide, 3 feet long, and 1 inch high, on which the grapes 
are allowed to sun-dry, being turned from time to time by simply 
placing an empty tray top side down on the full one, then turning 
_ both over, and taking off the top tray. After the raisins are dried 
they are stored away in the sweat boxes until they are packed and 
_ prepared for shipment. Some of the larger growers, in order not to 
run so much risk in drying on account of rain, and also to enable 
_ them to handle the crop fast enough, have curing houses, where the 
- euring is finished after having been partially done outside. The 
seeding, grading, packing, and shipping have become separate 
_ branches. (See Pls. LIT and LUI.) In the season of 1898 and 1899 
q 60 plants were engaged in this part of the work, the most of them 
_ located in the Fresno district. These establishments furnished 
: employment for 5,000 employees, and the aggregate wages paid out 
_ to them each month during the season was nearly $250,000. 


EXPORTS, PRODUCTION, AND IMPORTS. 


The exports of California raisins first became of sufficient impor- 
_ tance to be separately stated in the official reports of the Treasury 
_ Department in the fiseal year ending June 30, 1892. Raisins have 
_ sinee been sent in small, it may be said experimental, quantities to 
all parts of the world, and the trade has grown until in 1898 the 
exports amounted to 3,109,639 poundsand in 1902 to 2,323,274 pounds. 
The following figures serve to show how gradually and systemat- 

_ ieally California has monopolized the raisin trade of this country: 


a) 


- 


| 
| & Raisins produecd and imported. 


} 
) Year. 


The year 1894 was the record breaker, when 103 million pounds were 
produeed. Raisin growers claim that this was made possible by the duty 

[, of 2 cents a pound on imported raisins. Consul Ridgely says, so 
|. cheaply and abundantly are raisins grown in Malaga, that were it not 
| for theduty Malaga exporters would undoubtedly undersell California 
growers. The season’s opening prices for raisins the last four years 
have been: Per box of 20 pounds—Imperial clusters, 6 crown, $2.50 
| to $38; Dehesa, 5 crown, $2 to $2.50; Fancy, 4 crown, $1.50 to $3; Lon- 
RB don Layers, 3 crown, $1.20 to $1.60. Per pound in 50-pound box or 


| Raisins Raisins 
ee ; |. produced. imported. 
im a a eh ee wip 
ad | Pornnds. Pounds. 
a Se eaves: on seen | 9, 400, 000 | 53, 702, 280 
* Se eo NR Se | 88,000,000 | 36,914,330 
— en en Bes) oe | 91,360,000 | 15,921,278 | 
3 GUS I hl aS as | 80,631,000 | 6,598, 833 
3 Eee ean iat oe _...| 100,000,000 | 6,563, 302 | 
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bag—loose Muscatels, 4 crown, 4} to 7 cents; loose Museatels, 3 crown, 
4 to 64 cents; loose Museatels, 2 crown, 24 to 6 cents; seedless Mus- 
eatels, 34 to 64 cents. 


WINE, BRANDY, AND CHAMPAGNE MANUFACTURE. 


The manufacture of each of these products from grapes constitutes 
an important industry in itself, and can not be described in this paper. 
According to the United States census for 1900, of the 169,055 gallons 
of sparkling wines manufactured, California reported 8,880; Ohio, 
15,600; Missouri, 2,940; and New York, 113,435 gallons. This shows 
that New York produced more than twice as much as all the other States 
together. 4 

The yearly production of wine from 1887 to 1891 in California was : Bi 
from 15 million to 20 million gallons, and the price fell below 10 cents 
a gallon, notwithstanding the fact that the demand had increased a 
million gallons annually; notwithstanding also that half a million 
gallons of brandy had been made in 1856, with the same amount in. 
1887, and, in the three years next succeeding, a million gallons annu- 
ally; that in the southern part of the State 20,000 acres had been ie 
destroyed by the Anaheim disease; that in Napa and Sonoma counties ¥ 
the bulk of the vineyards were wholly or partially destroyed by the i 
Phylloxera, and that about 600 carloads of dried grapes had been 3 
shipped in 1889 and 1891. The state of affairs then existing can 
hardly be imagined. Many growers became bankrupt; those who had 
sufficient means pulled up their vines and planted other fruits or 
raised hay and grain; a few, who believed in the ultimate success of 
the industry, persevered, and replanted the vineyards which the Phyl- 
loxera had destroyed. In 1892 the heavy frost which prevailed over 
the leading wine districts cut the crop down to 15 million gallons, and - 
prices went up. About this time the California Wine Association ; 
was formed for mutual protection by the largest dealers. In 1894 the s 
California Wine Makers’ Corporation was organized by the wine 
makers of the State for a similar purpose, and set the price in whole- 
sale lots to the dealers at 15 cents. The corporation, which had 
secured enough of the State’s output to control prices, entered into a a 
contract by which an association of the principal dealers agreed to 
purchase from the corporation 5 million gallons annually. All went 
well until some of the producers became dealers and undersold the 
association. This resulted in a rupture of the two associations. At 
the next annual meeting of the members of the Wine Makers’ Corpo- 
ration its board of directors was instructed to enter the markets of 
the world. A long war of cutting prices for standard wines was the 
result, which was embittered by the phenomenal yield in 1897 of 27 
million gallons dry and 7 million gallons sweet wine, and prices again 
became low. The next season witnessed a great shortage in crop, only 
184 million gallons of both dry and sweet wines being produced. This — 
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led to better feeling between the factions, and brought about hig her 
“prices. Commercial statistics show that the trade requires 22 million 
- gallons yearly—16 millions for export and 6 millions for coast consum p- 
tion, 4millions of this being sweet wine. The demand is increasing by 2 
million gallons annually, so there is a shortage instead of overpreduc- 
tion, and the wines of 1900 changed hands at from 15 to 20 eents in 
wholesale lots from producer to dealer. The 1901 crop brought from 
20 to 35 cents a gallon, and the price for the 1902 crop will be about 
the same. 

The following prices of grapes for the last season wili serve to illus- 
trate the differences existing in the quality of grapes for wine-making 
purposes: In the Napa district, $30 to $35 per ton; Sonoma, $22.50 to 
$30; Santa Clara, $25; Livermore, black grapes $20, white $30; Contra 
Costa and Alameda, 825; south of the Tenachipi, from $12.50 to $15. 

The investment of capital in the California wine industry may be 
‘summed up as follows: 


Seee vatiis: ab pcudam acre... sole oe edo hie. cde. nl $38, 000, 000 
Nearly 500 registered distilleries._._..._.........-.------ 200, 000 
About 40,000,000 gallons cooperage _.__......---.------- 14, 009, 000 
Cellars and veohae TASC Na eS et 2 ae 10, 060, 000 
mete to carry On business... 4... 242 2... .----- 10, 000, 000 

NSE RIS Oe age) 2, Lok oe Pe 72, 200, 000 


This industry, which is not much more than fifty years old, gives 
employment to nearly 60,000 persens. 


SOME OF THE LARGH VINEYARDS OF CALIFORNIA. 


To the late Senator Leland Stanford, founder of the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, belongs the distinetion of having had the 
largest vineyard in the world, comprising nearly 5,000 acres, and being 
over 7 miles long. The wineries on the place cover more than 6 acres 
of roof surface, and during the years the writer had charge of them 
from 23 million to 3 million gallons of wine were made annually, from 
400 to 850 tons of grapes being crushed daily. 

At Asti the Italian-Swiss colony has 1,700 acres in bearing vine- 
yards. On the place are extensive wineries, with the largest wine vat 
of the world, holding 500,000 gallons. 

Near cantons the Italian Vineyard Company has, during the 
last three years, planted nearly 2,000 acres in one field. The River- 
side Vineyard Company during the same time planted 2,500 acres in 
one vineyard. 

The California Wine Association, at its own wineries, in 1902, worked 
up 150,000 tons of grapes and at its leased wineries enough more to 
make 225,000 tons. In the fall of 1902 the assogiation paid ovt in 
cash over $5,000,000 for grapes. Throughout the State there are 
quite a number of vineyards of 500 acres each. 
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SOME SUCCESSES AND REVERSES. 


New York being the leading State for the growing of American 
grapes and California for the Vinifera varieties, a brief review of the | 
conditions and prices that have prevailed in those States will give a 
faiv insight into the past history of the industry. 

In New York thirty years ago 5 and 6 cents a pound were reeeived 
for grapes. In 1889 the price per pound for basket lots was 3 cents, 
in 1893 about 14 cents, in 1898, 1899, and 1900 about three-fourths of © 
a cent, and in 1901 about 14 cents. ' In 1890 and 1891 bulk grapes © 
peciias an average of $20 a ton, and in 1892 an average of $18 per ton. 
From that time the price esihenliy diminished until 1896, when the 
average was no more than $9 a ton, and one particular lot of 100 tons _ 
was sold at $4 per ton. Since then the average price has been about — 
$12 a ton until 1901. Forsome years the price of grapes failed to pay 
expenses of growing. The cultivation, or rather the care, of the vine- | 
yards had ceased to be a labor of love and had become one of neces- 
sity. The question was, Will the vineyards pay expenses then? In 
order to make them do so the vines were overcropped, expenses were — 
curtailed, and each grower tried to do as much of the work as possible — 
himself. Much of the work was carelessly done, much was left — 
undone, and much was done at the wrong time, resulting in injuryto ~ 
the vines from which they will never entirely recover. such were the — 
conditions at the beginning of the 1901 vintage, when, on account of 
the great shortage of the grape crop in other sections and a short crop 
of ee: fruits, especially apples, with a lively demand for unfer- ; 
mented grape juice? and cheap clarets, grapes were in great demand | 
and much better prices were realized than for six years previous. 4 

In California, in 1876, Mission grapes sold for from $7.50 to $10 per — 
ton and other varieties from $14 to $18 per ton, so that many growers — 
having poor shipping facilities turned hogs in to harvest the crop. 
In 1879 Mission grapes brought $10 to $12 and choice varieties $20 to — 
$25 per ton. Prices then went up rapidly, and from 1880 to 1882 — 
Mission grapes sold at from $15 to $20 per ton. The extreme pricsag 
had indeed been reached, and those growing grapes became rich in a — 
few years. Everybody who could possibly plant an acre of vinevasail 
did so, and in a few years the production far exceeded the demand, 
when prices dropped until in 1886 grapes brought only from $6 to $10 
per ton. 

After years of successes and reverses, shortages and overprodue- | | 
tions, the industry in the Kast and West has gradually settled down ~ 
to a more solid business basis. Grafting stocks are in good demand, — 
the prices of grapes and wine are steadily increasing, and much new 
area is being planted 1 in vines. The new plantings the last few youn 


The manufacture of unfermented grape juice is already a considerable indus: 
hei and is rapidly increasing. See Bulletin No. 24, Bureau of Plant ni 
U.S. Dept. Agr. 
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have been exceedingly large, and there is every indication that they 
"will be even larger. It is to be regretted that in California, where so 
many thousands of acres have already been destroyed by the Phyl- 
loxera, many of those making new plantings are not using resistant 
stocks, and therefore many of the vineyards will not live long ensugh 
to bear acrop. In California, and the eastern section of the country 
as well, due regard is not being paid to the selection of the proper 
varieties of fruiting sorts, and returns will be diminished accordingly. 
This is especially to be regretted, for not only should growers, profit- 
ing by past experience, avoid errors previously made, but also improve 
: methods wherever possible. 


FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRIES. 


Looking back to the middle of the last century, when just a start 
had been made, when growers were beginning to believe something 
might perhaps be done in the way of a commercial grape industry, 
and taking a glance at what such States as Virginia, Missouri, Ohio, 
New York, and California have done, especially New York and 
California, there is good reason to believe that the industry in this 
country may yet reach a development proportionate to that of other 
agricultural interests. Achievements at expositions and on public 
occasions, however, are really far in advance of what has been done 
in the way of production. This may easily be seen when the product 
of this country is compared with that of other countries. In 1901 
France produced of wines 1,523,233,200 gallons; Italy, 1,013,760,000; 
Spain, 520,080,000; Portugal, 155,760,000; Austria, 116,160,000; Rou- 
mania, 87,120,000; Chile, 85,120,000; Russia, 76,560,000; Bulgaria, 
73,920,000; Germany, 60,720,000; Argentina, 55,440,000; Turkey, 
50,160,000; Greece, 32,300,000; Switzerland, 31,680,000; United States, 
29,500,000, and Servia, 23,760,000 gallons. However, the industry in 
the United States is as yet inits infancy. A beginning has just been 
made in a commercial and businesslike manner to improve methods 
and expand markets. California has produced and sold enue the 
last ten years an average of 20 million gallons of wine, 2 million gal- 
lons of brandy, and 80 million pounds of raisins. 

So far the raisin industry of this country has only supplied the 
small home demand of 80 million pounds, whereas the present popu- 
lation, were it to consume as much per eapita as some other countries, 
say Great Britain, would now use 400 million pounds annually, not 
to say anything of extending markets and exporting to other coun- 
tries. 
~ When it is paieiiobed that France in 1901 produced 1,523,233,200 
gallons of wine, while this country produced 29,500,000 pelicans and 
that the Golden State alone has a grape and wine producing area 
almost equal to the whole of France, some idea can be formed of the 
great possibilities of the industry. 
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A beginning has been made; what the industry will be remains — 
largely with those who engage in it. No reason presents itself why | 
varieties of grapes should not be cultivated wherever the wild vines” 
flourish, and some of these are found in nearly all parts of the Union. 

Two important lines of work need therough experimental investi- — 


gation in the near future. One of these is the determination of the 
relative adaptability of resistant stocks to the various types of soil 
found in the commercial grape regions of the Pacific coast and of the 
congeniality of the leading commercial varieties of the Vinifera type 


tosuch stocks. The other is the development of varieties suitablefor 


those districts east of the Rocky Mountains in which the native 
ecrapes that have developed in New England, New York, and other 
northern districts are not adapted to the climatic conditions. The 
field which is in special need of such varieties includes the South 
Atlantie and Gulf States. With the wealth of native grapes in this 
region and the improvement of the grape already accomplished 
through hybridizing, it appears almost certain that varieties of choice 
quality, resistant to the fungous diseases that prey upon the Vinifera 
and Labruseca types in the South, may yet be developed, and in the 
not distant future make grape culture as remunerative and certain 


in its results in this region as it already is in other pertions of the 


country. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTION, COMMERCE, AND MANUFPAC- 
TURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By CHARLES M. DAUGHERTY, 
Of the Division of Statistics. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Evidently impressed with the vicissitudes that flax culture has 
undergone in the United States, some one has aptly remarked tha’ 
the flax crop is one of the curiosities of agriculture. The remark is 
peculiarly suggestive. For, aithough there is nothing strange or 
unusual in the present method of cultivating flax in this country, the 
crop being drilled, harvested, thrashed, and marketed under natural 
and mechanical conditions almost identical with those of cultivating, 
garnering, and marketing the small grained cereals, spring wheat, 
spring rye, and oats, nevertheless, there are other features connected 
with its history that make the flax crop unique among agricultural 
_ products. 3 

The flax plant is the source of two extremely valuabie economic prod- 
ucts—the one a fiber derived from the straw and noted from time imme- 
morial the world over for its strength, beauty, fineness, and length of 
staple; the other, a seed rich in an oil of such superior drying qualities 
as render it an indispensable ingredient in paint and varnish, and in the 
manufacture of linoleum, oileloth, printer’s ink, patent leather, and 
afew other products. The full value, however, of both straw and seed 
from one and the same crop has never been realized on a large scale 
in practical agriculture. The cultivation of flax for fiber, requiring, 
as it does, the sowing of from 2 to 4 bushels of seed to the acre and 
the pulling up of the plant by the roots by hand a little before the 
seed is fully ripe, impairs the quality and reduces the quantity of the 
crop of flaxseed. The cultivation of flax for the seed,on the other 
hand, requires a seeding of but 2 to 3 pecks to the acre, and results in 
an increased yield of seed but a coarser straw; and the subsequent 
mowing and thrashing of the crop by machinery tends to destroy the 
value of the straw for textile uses. As a business proposition, there- 
fore, flax is almost universally raised either chiefly for the fiber or 
exclusively for the seed, either as a source of raw material for the 
linen factory or for the linseed oil mill. And, with the exception of 
Russia, which is an important producer of both seed and fiber, the 
principal flax-producing countries of the world have become distinctly 
421 
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divided along these lines. In the European countries, with Russia 
the prime factor, flax is cultivated chiefly for the fiber: in the United ‘: 
States, A ent and British India, which with nei produce the 
world’s commercial crop of flaxseed, the plant is cultivated almost : 
exclusively for the seed. In the United States, as will be seen further ~ 

1, there has been a gradual conversion from one system of cultiva- 
tion to the other. Many hundred gallons of oil from the seed of this — 
valuable plant have been utilized in making the printer’s ink used 
_ within the past half century in demonstrating the possible utility and — 
theoretical value of the thrashed and tangled straw. The Department 
of Agriculture, through its Office of Fiber Investigations, in 1898, 
published a report” on the possible utilization of flax straw. Newent 
theless the economic value of the flax crop of the United States to-day 
is represented almost entirely by the seed; the straw, with a few 
unimportant exceptions, is a total waste. 


THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF FLAXSEED PRODUCTION AND 
MANUFACTURE. 


lax was originally introduced upon this continent solely for its fiber, 
and bears the distinetion of being among the first agricultural products 
transplanted from the Old to the New World; chance records of its 
culture oceur within a few years after the landing at Plymouth. For — 
a period of more than 150 years thereafter, or until cheaper cotton fab- 
ries began to supplant linen ones, the extensive culture of flax for 
fiber played an especially important part in the material progress of 
the country, becoming, as it did, the basis of that famous household 
industry whose homespun pr kaa were necessities of life second only 
to food. The seed, for which there was obviously a limited domestie 
demand, gradually developed into an important article of export, and — 
in 1791 exports of flaxseed from the United States amounted to 292,460 — 
bushels, a larger quantity, it is curious to note, than was exported in 
any year thereafter until 1892. 

The invention of the cotton gin in 1792 placed acheck upon the pro- 
duction of flax for fiber in the United States from which it never recoy- 
ered, and indirectly gave the first slight impetus to the cultivation of 
flax for seed that has culminated in the present century in making 
this the leading flaxseed producing country of the world. In the 
absence of positive historical evidence, it can not be far wrong to 
assume that from about this time dates the manufacture of linseed oil 
in the United States, at least on anything like an importantscale. In 
1810 there were 283 linseed oil mills in existence in fourteen States of the 
Union, 171 of them in the single State of Pennsylvania. Small affairs 
they were, it is true, probably operated under pressure obtaimed from — 
the most primitive appliances of mechanical power; theirtotal annual — 


a@Report No. 10, Office of Fiber Investigations, U. S. Dept. of Agr., “ Flax 
vulture for seed and fiber in Europe and America.” a 
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output of oil amounted to only 770,553 gallons, representing doubtless 
not 300,000 bushels of seed—a smaller quantity than could be crushed 
in a like period by a single modern mill of less than average capacity. 
But they are of interest as illustrating the early conditions of a minor 
industry in which the United States was afterwards to lead the world. 

In 1839 the first cargo of flaxseed ever brought into the United 
States was imported from Russia. A few years later ships carrying 
ice to India found it prof fitable to load return cargoes of flaxseed. By 
1850 India had practically monopolized this trade, and for a period of 
twenty years thereafter shipped annually a larger quantity of fiax- 
seed into the United States (larger by fourfold in some years) than 
the States themselves produced. 

Flaxseed production in the Atlantic coast States had declined, and 
excepting in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina 
had practically disappeared altogether. The culture of the crop had 
migrated across the Alleghenies, and from 1850 to 1860 half the entire 
erop of the country was grown in Ohio and Kentucky. Linseed oil 
mills, moreover, were being established in these States with a capacity 
capable of crushing the Western-grown crop, and the only alterna- 
tive of many mills in the East had been to go out of business or to 
import seed. From this state of affairs arose a division of the indus- 
try, in the parlance of the trade, into Eastern and Western mills, a 
division not merely geographical, but founded upon essentially dif- 
ferent commercial conditions that continued in greater or less force 
until the great increase of flaxseed production in the United States 
in 1891. The Eastern mills, though still crushing the seed grown in 
the Atlantic coast States, became dependent for supplies principally 
upon seed imported from India. The Western mills were the primary 
markets for seed grown almost at their very doors. The apparent 
advantage of the latter in being near the base of their supplies was 
largely offset by the fact that the seed from India was larger of grain 
and yielded oil greater in quantity and of better quality than did seed 
of Ameriean origin. The location of the Eastern mills on or near tide- 
water also gave them superior advantages for exporting the valuable 
by-produet, linseed oil cake. 

Under these conditions imports increased rapidly from a litt le over 
a half million bushels in 1850 to almost 4 million bushels in 1875. 
Production in the Western States, expanding into new territory, grad- 
ually increased beyond the crushing capacity of the Western mills, 
and larger and larger quantities of the surplus of good years found 
its way annually to the Eastern crushers. Naturally the relative 
cheapness of Western seed favored its substitution for the imported 
product. But the supply was unequal to the demand, and imports 
from India continued to figure in the Eastern markets, usually to the 
extent of from a half million to 24 million bushels a year, until 1892. 
In that year the United States for the first time took rank among the 
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surplus flaxseed producing nations of the world, and. became an a 
exporter of some importance and permanency; regular importations ~ 
on a large seale ceased; the flax crop had virtually disappeared from 
the Eastern States, and the Eastern mills, in so far as they had been 
dependent upon foreign seed, changed their base of supplies from 
Calcutta and other points to the domestic markets at Chicago and 
Duluth. On only two occasions since have foreign importations of 
large proportions been renewed. ‘The short crop of the United States 
in 1894 was followed by imports amounting to over 4 million bushels. 
And a speculative condition in the flaxseed trade in the crop year 
1900-1901 resulted in an importation of over 1} million bushels, the 
im ae rts of the latter year being of especial interest in that they came 
almost wholly from a new source. of supply—Argentina. For the 
past dozen years, therefore, with but two exceptions, the linseed oil 
mills of the East have eee run almost entirely on domestic seed, a 
condition that had not existed in two consecutive years before for 
over a half century. . 
During that half century the linseed oil industry had been revolu- 
tionized. In the East the disappearance of flaxseed from cultivation 
had annihilated the small local mills; the importation of seed from — 
abroad and the construction of new transportation lines at home had 
forced others to change their location from the old to new and more 
economical bases of operation; improvements in linseed oil machinery, 
moreover, had enabled the remaining mills greatly to enlarge their 
crushing capacity. And, later, the concentrative spirit of the age 
tended steadily toward the embodiment within the limits of a few 
establishments, and the localization at a few points of commercial 
beac 3 of an industry that had formerly been widely dispersed. 
The thirty-odd mills that as late as 1870 had existed in the Atlantic 
ee States from North Carolina to Massachusetts, and inland as far 
as the Alleghenies and the western boundaries of New York and 
Pennsylvania, are at present represented by 13 mills of large capacity 
as a rule, located generally with reference to the bases of seed supply 
or to the advantageous sale of the manufactured products. The two 
principal crushing centers of the Eastern States now are Buffalo, with 
4 mills, and New York, with 2 mills, the former city possessing the 
advantages of all-lake transportation from the great primary mar- 
ket, Duluth-Superior,? the latter that of being the center of a great 
consumptive market for linseed oil, and of having exceptional adyan- 
tages for the importation of flaxseed, when necessary, and for the 
exportation of linseed oil cake. Philadelphia, with 3 mills, ranks 
next as an Eastern manufacturing center, with a crushing capacity 
about one-third that of the city of New York. The only other East- 
ern cities of noteworthy importance in this industry are Amsterdam, 
N. Y., and Pittsburg, Pa. Two mills of limited capacity, located, 
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“respectively, at Troy, N. Y., and Allegheny, Pa., complete the list of 
. Eastern mills. The combined crushing capacity of the mills located 
at the above-named points may be estimated, approximately, at from 
about 104 million to 124 million bushels of flaxseed a year, although 
it is likely that their actual annual crush has never exceeded three- 
fourths of the lesser quantity. 


MIGRATORY CHARACTER OF THE WESTERN CROP. 


In the West the history of flaxseed production and linseed oil man- 
ufacture presents some especially interesting features. As tothe crop 
itself, the most remarkable characteristic is that it has been migra- 
tory. Always a minor crop and specialized almost in entirety within 
the area of afew States, it has, within the past half century, migrated 
from one area of production to another, increasing enormously in vol- 
ume at every stage of its progress, until it has traversed the entire 

country, almost State by State, ee its original home in Kentuck 

and southern Ohio to its present area of principal production in North 
Dakota, Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa, and Wisconsin. The prod- 
uct of Bais area is known as the Northwestern crop. A diversion of a 
portion of the crop from the general direction of migration has resulted 
in another smaller but distinct area of production in Kansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska, Oklahoma and Indian Territory. The product of this 
area is known as the Southwestern crop. Strange as this migration 
seems, its causes are in no wise peculiar. The flaxseed crop of the 
West has been distinctively a ‘‘ pioneer” crop. It has the common 
reputation when fertilizers are not used, as they seldom are on pioneer 
crops, of being, in so far as the reproduction of fiaxseed is concerned, 
quickly exhaustive of the soil. From this and minor causes the flax- 
seed crop in the West seems simply to have abandoned in succession 
old areas upon which it had ceased to yield profitable returns and to 
have sought the rich, fertile lands of newly settled States. 

In 1849 the flaxseed crop of the United States amounted to about a 
half million bushels, and Ohio, with about one-third of the total crop, 
was the leading producing State. In what is now the principal area of 
production—that is, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin— 
flax culture, with the exception of an insignificant area in Iowa and 
Wisconsin, was absolutely unknown. For the next decade the total 
production of the country remained about stationary, and although 
Ohio retained her supremacy relative to the total crop, a slight tendeney 
toward migration was manifest in a heavy increase in the small crop 
of Indiana. By 1869 the flax crop of the entire country had trebled; 
Ohio was still the leading producing State, and Indiana a close second, 
but a decided tendency toward further migration was manifest in a 
heavy increase in the flaxseed area of Illinois. From this date flax 

cultivation in Ohio began a steady decline. Ten years later the area 
of principal production had expanded until it embraced Iowa, and 
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the three States, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, were producing two- 
thirds of the country’s 7 million bushel crop—tlinois first with a 
crop of 1,812,438 bushels, and Iowa second with 1,511,131 bushels, 
Flaxseed cultivation in Indiana and Illinois, “asus » soon under- 
went a rapid decline and within the next ten years lost its impor- 
tance altogether. This crop in all States east of the Mississippi soon — 
afterwards became practically a thing of the past. Minnesota in the 
meantime had become the leading producing State, surpassing even 
Iowa. Flaxseed cultivation had also been taken up on an extensiaal 
scale in South Dakota, and of the crop raised in the United States i in 
1889 (10,250,410 bushels) Minnesota, Iowa, and South Dakota pro- — 
duced almost exactly the same proportion as Indiana, Illinois, and 4 
Iowa had of the smaller crop of ten years previous. Next came the 
final stage in the migratory progress of the crop—the remarkable ~ 
expansion of the area of principal production into North Dakota. — 
Between 1889 and 1899 the yield of that State increased from 164, 319 
bushels to 7,766,610 bushels, and in the latter year the five Statoadl 
North Dakota, Gin. South Dakota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, pro- | 
ducing what is now known as the Northwestern crop, were credited — 
with a combined yield of 17,668,672 bushels, or over 88 per cent of 
the entire crop of the Tinieed Gales: Flaxseed production in the — 
Northwest, notably in North Dakota, has since increased with giant a 
strides. In 1902 the entire crop of the United States amounted to a 
total of 29,284,880 bushels, and of this 15,552,000 bushels, or over 53 
per cent, was the product of that single Sinte: The crops of Minne- 3 
sota and South Dakota also showed a marked increase, the older flax- — 
seed producing State, Iowa, as might now be expected, showing a — 
decline. The present importance of the five so-called Northwestern — 
States with reference to this crop is illustrated by the fact that im ~ 
1902 their combined product amounted to 26,966,600 bushel or over 
92 per cent of the entire crop of this country. 

Naturally arises the question of further migration. Does the small 
but increasing acreage now devoted to this crop in Idaho and Mon- 
tana forecast a movement in that direction? Or will the area of prin- — 
cipal production expand into the new lands of Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories of Canada? 

The Southwestern crop is distinguished from the Northwestern not 
so much by geographical limitations as by a difference in the oil con- — 
tent of its seed. Up to the time of the expansion of flaxseed pro 
duction into Minnesota and South Dakota the entire crop of the ee 
United States had been, from the crushers’ point of view at least, all = 
of one variety, characterized by being smaller of grain and less rich ’ 
in oil than that imported from foreign sources. Occasional attempts ~ 
to transplant seed from British India had resulted only in its ra nd 
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reversion to the old Américan type. Soon after flaxseed cultivation 
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had been taken up on an extensive scale in South Dakota, however, 


the introduction of a foreign variety (by Russian emigrants, accord- 
ing to some authorities, and as an agricultural experiment according 
to others) resulted in a seed which, though not retaining all the char- 
acteristics of the original stock, was larger of grain and richer in oil 
than the old American seed. To the successful issue of this experi- 
ment was doubtless due in part the subsequent extensive devel- 
opment of flaxseed cultivation in the Northwest, that crop now 
consisting entirely of this kind of seed. But in the Southwest the 
improved variety has either not been cultivated at all, or when sown 
experimentally has not retained its original characteristics. As a 
consequence there are two different varieties of flaxseed produced in 
the United States, the small-grained seed of the Southwest, usually 
credited by crushers with yielding an average of 16 or 17 pounds of 
oil to the bushel (56 pounds) of seed, and the larger-grained seed of 
the Northwest, credited by the same authorities with a yield of from 
18 to 20 pounds of oil to the bushel, the yield in all cases, of course, 
varying greatly with the climatic conditions under which the crops 
are grown and harvested. Under these adverse competitive condi- 
tions and from other causes flaxseed cultivation in the Southwest, as 
a whole, has naturally shown a tendency to decline, and the decline 
has been both absolute and relative. From 2,846,062 bushels in 18389 
the crop fell in 1899 to 2,104,162 bushels, and in 1902 to 1,856,240 
bushels; or, relatively, from about 27 per cent of the entire crop of the 
United States in 1889 to a little over 6 per cent of the total in 1902. 


STATISTICAL HISTORY OF FLAXSEED CULTIVATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The history of flaxseed cultivation in the entire flax belt of the 
United States for the past fifty-odd years, the rise and fall of its cul- 
ture in certain States, the migratory progress of the crop, the enor- 
mous increase in the total production, and the specialization of the 
crop almost entirely within the area of a few States, are excellently 
illustrated by the following statistical statement, which gives the pro- 
duction by States in decennial years, according to the reports of the 
United States census, and also the yield in 1902 according to the 
initial number of a series of annual estimates reeently undertaken by 
the Division of Statistics of the Department of Agriculture. For 
many years the flaxseed crop of the United States has practically all 
been produced in the Western States; hence only those States are 
given specifically in the statement. They are divided according to 
the custom of the trade into Northwestern and Southwestern, the 
now almost obsolete crops of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and THinois 
being included under the former classification only to illustrate more 
fully the migration of this erop. 
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State or Territory. | 1849 | 1853 | 185 1879 1889 | 1899 1862 
a (ee 
NORTHWESTERN CROP. | pushes. bushel Busheis. | Bushels. | Busheis. Busiels. PBushels, 
PONT toe cee uae ne 78, 801 | 28, 845 14, 657 2,192 1,321 10: | cae Sete 
ATOR Cece eee. ee eee 188, 880 | 242, 420 | 631, 894 593, 217 145, 557 29; B21 | Paeseeee eee 
RI ATO Rt 07 eames a are eR 36,888 | 119, 420 491,981 | 1,419,172 17,568 1, 3040222 eee 
J O1S 25> eee ee ee 10, 787 | 8, 670 280,048 | 1,812,488 85, 013 4.336. |oeenea sae 
1 oS ergata tere Many os 2 ae 8 A 1, $58 | 5, 821 88,621 | 1,511,131 | 2,282,359 | 1,413,360 770, 25 
WiaISCONSIM tt reas 1,191 4,256 112,019 547,104 68, 227 140, 765 496, 100 
Minnesote x. . 230 a weer pebie: yy 118 18, 635 98,689 | 2,721,987 | 5,895,479 6, 942, 000 
South Dakota_.......... IConapA DART rs Wee | og. vay |f WS0L1E | 2,452,528 | 8,208,250 
North Dakota _...__...- ee PARA CNG Gat AE HER onal be 164,319 | 7,768,610 | 15,552,000 
Potable veo via 815,508 | 409,680 | 1,547,800 | 6,010,700 | 7,287,463 | 17,704,323 | 26,996,600 
ne aoe ey | SE — i} ===} aaron ad fees SS ee 
SOUTHWESTERN CROP. | 
| 
Winscbrart oe St es | 13,696 | 4,653} 10,391 | 379,585 450, 881 611, 888 $23, 500 
Pern Ret sha SER! Prt andl Seti hh ne 11 | 1,553 | 513, 616 994,127 | 1,417,770 1, 217, 280 
BNO ris eae cee i ae ot ald oS 2 404 77,805 | 1,401, 104. 54, 394 116, 900 
Pedign Verripory =. i222 ,22 cee se Peer aR nae hyest Ieee opal 2S INE sea 15, 080 42,009 
aK omnia ele ek VO ORE hidy PEAT e ey eh nae CNS ear e rm 5, 050 152, 460 
SOI ae ete ae 18, 658 4,889 12,348 970,956 | 2,845, 062 | 2,104, 182 1, 856, 240 


Total Northwest- 
ern and South- 
western crops,..| 329,202 | 414,349. | 1,560,148 | 6,981, & 10, 083, 525_| 19,808,485 | 28,822,840 

Total other States | 233,110 | 152,518 170, 296 189, 235 166, 885 171, 607 a 462,040 


Total, United | 
SULbOS en a aeees 562,312 | 566,867 | 1,730, 444 


7,170,951 | 10,250,410. | 19,979,492 | 29,284, 880 


a Crop of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and California only. The crop of these States moves west- 
ward and is manufactured in the two linseed oil mills located, respectively, at Portland, Oregon, 
and San Francisco, Cal., the only mills in the Pacific Slope States. 


THE INTERNAL COMMERCE IN FLAXSEED. 


The linseed oil industry in the West first developed into importance 
in Ohio, and as early as 1860 there were 26 mills in operation in that 
State, against 8 in all other territory westward to the Pacific Ocean. 
The Miami Valley, in the southwestern part of the State, was then the 
great flaxseed producing section of the West, and Dayton, Ohio, the 
principal crushing center. As, however, the principal area of flax- 
seed production migrated, decade after decade, northwestward, there 
occurred the singular phenomenon of the industry following in the 
path of migration until, checked by the cheap transportation facili- 
ties of the Great Lakes, by conditions incident to the sale of the prod- 
ucts manufactured from flaxseed, and by other causes, the industry 
iiscif became in a manner stationary in its present location in the 
Lake region, while the principal area of flaxseed production migrated 
still farther into the now great producing States, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. The half hundred mills that were in active opera- 
tion less than a quarter century ago in the interior of Ohio, Indiana, 
and {llinois, their existence originally dependent almost wholly upon 
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supplies of local-grown seed, have one after another been dismantled; 
and two small and irregularly operated mills at Dayton, Ohio, are 
now the sole relics of the industry in the interior of (hone three 
States. The manufacture of linseed oil in the West has become 
largely localized in cities on and near the Great Lakes, and in 1902 an 
annual active crushing capacity of-between 10,250,0 00 : and 12,250,000 
bushels of flaxseed was represented by this naliznd branch of the 
industry. Over three-fourths of this total capacity is embodied 
in the five mills at Minneapolis and the six mills at Chicago, the 
remainder being represented by mills located as follows: Two active 
mills at Toledo, Ohio, and one each in Superior, Wis.; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Redwing, Minn.; South Bend, Ind.; and Cleveland, Ohio. 

As a direct consequence of this quasi separation of the industry from 
the area of principal production, there has grown up that immense inter- 
nal commercial movement of flaxseed that to-day underlies the linsee¢ 
oil industry, both East and West, of the United States—the commer- 
cial movement of the bulk of the supplies of raw material from the 
vast areas of agricultural production to the great distributing mar- 
ket, Duluth-Superior, and to the principal Western manufacturing 
centers, Minneapolis and Chicago. Limited crushing facilities in dia 
principal areas of production are obviously the underlying causes of 
this traffic. In North Dakota and South Dakota there are no linseed 
oil mills in operation and but one (at Fargo) in existence. In Iowa 
the two mills located, respectively, at Des Moines and Sioux City repre- 
sent the active crushing capacity of that State. In Wisconsin there 
are but the two mills, at West Superior and Milwaukee. In other 
words, in the four States which in 1902 produced upward of 20 million 
bushels of flaxseed there are but four active linseed oil mills, and 
their combined crushing capacity is equivalent to scarcely 7 per cent 
of those States’ maximum production. Even the great importance in 
this industry of the fifth Northwestern State, Minnesota, depends 
almost wholly upon the mills located at the single center, Minne- 
apolis. Moreover, the industrial conditions in the Southwest differ 
from those of the Northwest only in proportions. In the five States 
Which produce what is commonly known as the Southwestern crop 
there are but four active linseed oil mills—two at St. Louis, one at 
Kansas City, and one at Fredonia, Kans. These mills have a com- 
bined capacity for manufacturing about a million bushels of seed 
annually, or, as estimated by the crop of 1902, a little over one-half 
of the Southwestern crop. ‘The bulk of the surplus finds its way ulti- 
mately to the markets of Chicago. It is pertinent to note that flax- 
seed in its natural state has no domestic uses on the farm except for 
seeding purposes. Its economic value isdependent entirely upon the 
products derived from its manufacture. Every bushel of the commer- 
cial crop has for its ultimate destination the linseed oil mill, and the 
internal commerce in this product, therefore, involves the entire crop, 
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excepting the small proportion reserved for seeding purposes and that — 
consumed by local mills in the producing territory. These quantities - 
excepted, practically the total fiaxseed crop of the United States moves 
directly from the areas of production to the three primary markets, 
Duluth-Superior, Minneapolis, and Chicago. 

The final stage in the internal ecommerce of flaxseed is the distribu- 
tion of supplies from these three primary markets to the Eastern mills 
and to those located along the shores of the Great Lakes. Sinee the 
phenomenal development of flaxseed cultivation in North Dakota, 
Duluth-Superior has become the most important primary and distribu- 
tive market for flaxseed not only in the United States but in the entire 
world. For each of the past two years a quantity equal to about one- 
half of the total flaxseed crop grown in the United States has been 
received by rail and distributed by lake from that port. The bulk of 
the flaxseed received at Minneapolis and Chicago, although they also 
are distributive markets on a smaller seale, is shipped out in the 
shape of manufactured products. But the functions of the market 
at Duluth-Superior, where but one small linseed oil mill is loeated, 
are almost exclusively distributive. From that center the linseed 
oil mills at Buffalo, New York City, and Philadelphia, in short, the 
entire Kastern branch of this industry, derives practically its entire — 
supplies. Under present conditions about 10 million bushels of flax- 
seed are annually transported across the lakes from Duluth-Superior 
to Buffalo; of this quantity about 4 million bushels ordinarily would 
be retained at Buffalo for the consumption of the local mills, 3million 
consigned to the other Eastern oil-making centers, and the balance 
exported through the ports of New York and Boston. Distribution 
is also made from Duluth-Superior to other American and Canadian 
ports, according to the varying exigencies of the trade. 


= 


PRODUCTS FROM FLAXSEED AND THEIR USES. = 


The principal product derived from flaxseed by the process of man<- 
ufacture is linseed oil. The residue after the extraction of the oil — 
constitutes the only by-product, linseed oil cake, a valuable cattle — 
food, which, when ground for feeding purposes, is known on the mar- 4 5 
ket as linseed oil meal. In the oil-making process there is practically 
no waste, and on an average for the entire country it is generally 
accepted by the crushers that a bushel of flaxseed (56 pounds) is con- _ 
verted by manufacture into 182 pounds of oil (24 gallons), and 374 
pounds of oil cake. Out of a crop like the exceptional one of 1902 
(29 million bushels) there could, therefore, be manufactured, after — 
deducting a couple of million bushels for the next year’s seeding, 
about 674 million gallons of oil, and upward of 1,000 million pounds of E 
oilcake. The actual manufacture of linseed oil in the United States, 
however, is subject to a somewhat rigid limitation, arising from the ~ 
fact that for this product there is little foreign demand. Importing _ 
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make their own oil, and the foreign demand upon the United States 
amounts to only about 100,000 gallons a year. The quantity of flaxseed 
manufactured in this country is, therefore, in the long run, practi- 
cally limited to the domestic demand for linseed oil. Exactly what 
the demand amounts to annually it is of course impossible to deier- 
mine, but, considering the fact that the principal use of this oil is for 
paint, there can be no doubt that, as a result of the unprecedented 
prosperity of recent years, the consumption of linseed oil has greatly 
increased. During the crop years, 1895-1896 to 1900-1901, both 
inclusive, it seems that the average quantity of flaxseed annually 
manufactured in the United States amounted to about 15 million 
bushels, with a resultant average annual yield of about 374 million 
gallons of oil, and 558,750,000 pounds of oileake. During these five 
years, it should be noted, there was successively a gradual increase 


in the quantities manufactured, and the continuation of this tendency 


in the subsequent year, together with the exceptionally heavy supply 
of domestic seed available for oil extraction, leads to the somewhat 
general opinion in the trade that the quantity of flaxseed consumed 
in 1901-1902 by the linseed oil mills of the United States amounted to 
about 20 million bushels, and that the domestic demand for linseed 
oil now absorbs an output of about 50 million gallons. On this basis, 
assuming that 2 million bushels is at present annually required fer 
seeding purposes, the total annual consumption of the flaxseed in the 
United States now amounts to about 22 million bushels; hence, out of 
a 29 million bushel crop, a surplus of about 7 million bushels would 
remain for export and for reserves. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that exports of flaxseed from the United States in the 
twelve months ended December 31, 1901, amounted to 3,563,162 
bushels, and for the corresponding period in 1902 to 4,046,178 bushels, 
the great bulk of the exports from every crep being made in the three 
or four months following harvest. 

Of the two products derived from flaxseed, linseed oil has a sphere 
of economie usefulness peculiarly its own. It has no uses as an 
illuminant, none as a lubricant; and, although small quantities fresh 
from the presses are utilized, curiously enough, as a cooking grease 
by an element of the foreign population in some of the large cities, 
commercially it is valueless as an edible oil. In fact, linseed oil is 
adapted to none of the industrial or edible uses to which other oils 
are ordinarily put, whether they be vegetable, animal, or mineral. 
But, possessing in an exceptional degree the property of absorbing 


oxygen upon exposure to the air, it is essentially a “‘ drying” oil; and, 


compounded on the one hand with divers pigments and on the other 
with various gums, it finds a field of usefulness in the composition of 


paints and of varnish to the almost total exclusion of all other oils. 


Tis monopoly of this field is so eomplete that it has no adulterants, 
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except those which detract greatly from its economic value, and no ~ 
substitutes, excepting possibly the single competitor, corn oil. Lin- ~ 
seed oil is also bitiliaed to the practical exclusion of other oils in the 2 
manufacture of linoleum, oilcloth, oil silk, patent and enameled 
leather, and printers’ ink. Probably 65 to 75 per cent of all linseed 
oil aie actured in the United States is compounded with pigments 
and eS ms and used as agi and varnish in the preservation and 

adornment of the wood and other substances that enter into manifold 
structi ae uses. The bulk of the remainder is utilized in the manu- 
facture of linoleum and oilcloth. - Among the minor uses to which 
this product is put, it has been stated upon good authority that prob- 
ably a million gallons are consumed annually in the manufacture of 
printers’ ink. Linseed oil is also used in the manufacture of water- 
proof fabrics not made of rubber, as an enamel for buttons made of 
wood pulp, in the manufacture of opaque window shades, for some 
few medicinal purposes, in the making of a soap especially valuable 
for washing woodwork, and for other minor purposes. 

Linseed oil cake, the single by-product Rou the manufacture of 
linseed oil, is in aie limited demand in the United States, but finds 
an extensive market abroad. This cake is used only as a cattle food, 
and forms one of that group of highly concentrated albuminoid or 
flesh-forming feeding stuffs, including cotton seed oi] cake, corn oil 
cake, rape seed oil cake, compound and other cakes, so highly prized 
by ACTS stock rais ates but little appreciated on this side of the 
Atlantic. To determine accurately the proportion of linseed oil cake 
retained in the United States for domestic consumption as compared 
to the proportion exported is not possible. But, assuming that 20 
million bushels of flaxseed were crushed in this country in the crop 
year 1901-1902, the total production of linseed oil cake was about 
745 million pounds; the exports for the fiscal year 1901-1902 were 
582,886,775 pounds, indicating in a general way that about 78 per 
cent of the total output was sent abroad against only 22 per cent 
retained for home consumption. From the best available data obtain- 
able for the two preceding years the proportion exported as compared 
to the total output shows no material difference, so that it is doubt- 

ess safe to assume that not much more than 20 per cent of the lin- 
seed oil cake manufactured in the United States is utilized as feed 
for domestic live stock. Almost 80 per cent of the total available sup- 
ply of this valuable cattle food (exceptionally valuable from an eco- 
nomie point of view, both as a fattening food and because of the high 
fertilizing properties of the manurial residue) is shipped abroad and 
eonverted into milk and beef upon the dairy and stock farms of 
northern Europe. 


The principal customer of the United States for linseed oil cake is ~ 
Belgium, her takings having increased from 39,021,367 pounds in ~ 
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1895 to 148,263,752 pounds in 1901. Of almost equal importance is 
_ Holland, whose imports of this product from the United States have 
increased from a quantity less than one-half those of Belgium in 1895 
to 136,728,914 pounds in 1901. These two countries combined take 
annually upward of 60 per cent of the total exports of linseed oil cake 
from this country. In the United Kingdom, third in importance as 
a customer for this product, the use of American linseed oil cake 
seems to have been to a considerable extent supplanted by cotton seed 
- oil cake. In 1895 the English demand upon the United States for 
linseed oil cake amounted to 168,717,198 pounds, and for the like 
product from cotton seed to 156,048,267 pounds, but since that date 
the demand for the linseed product has declined almost without inter- 
ruption until in 1901 it amounted to only 98,368,610 pounds, while the 
demand for American cotton seed oil cake had increased in the same 
period to 312,409,252 pounds. The English people prefer for feeding 
purposes a cake containing a high percentage of oil; and to the fact 
that cotton seed oil cake better fulfills this requirement, and is also 
cheaper than linseed oil cake, is largely due this remarkable change 
in the character of this trade. The only other European customers 
for American linseed oil cake are France and Germany, whose com- 
bined takings, however, amount to only about 60 million pounds a 
year. From countries on this side of the Atlantic there is little 
demand for this product; the West Indies and Canada are practically 
the only importers, and their combined trade amounts to only about 
10 million pounds annually. The average annual exports of linseed 
oil cake from the United States to all countries for the five years 
ended June 30, 1902, amounted to 488,891,125 pounds, and the aver- 
age annual value of the trade was $5,665,392. The exceptionally 
heavy exports in the fiscal year 1901-1902 were valued at $7 ,008, 133. 
Practically all, both of the linseed oil cake and of the cotton seed 
oil cake exported from the United States to Europe, is taken by six 
countries, the United Kingdom, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, France, 
and Germany. And it is curious to note the almost inexplicable 
preferences shown by each for one or the other of these feeds. With 
the notable exception of Denmark all of these countries feed both 
cakes. But, divided on the basis of a larger importation from the 
United States of one or the other feed, Belgium, Holland, and France 
: may be classed as the linseed oil cake importers, and Germany, the 
United Kingdom, and Denmark as importers of the cotton seed prod- 


eve 


uct. Belgium imports about three times as much linseed oil cake as 
cotton seed oil cake, Holland almost equal quantities of each, and 
France, though not an important taker of either, shows a preference 
for the linseed product. Germany, whose imports of linseed oil cake 
- are on a small seale is, on the other hand, the largest consumer of 
cotton seed cake in Europe, and takes annually from the United 
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States a quantity almost equal to the total imports of American lin- 
seed oil cake by all Europe combined. The trend of the English 
trade in these products has already been noted. The trade with Den- 
mark is anomalous; that country takes no linseed oil cake at all, but 
as a consumer of the cotton seed product ranks third among European 
countries, and imports annually from the United States from 250 mil- 
lion to 275 million pounds. An attempt to find some explanation of 
this peculiarity of the oil cake trade with Denmark resulted in the 
following letter from a prominent importer in Amsterdam: 

The reason of so little American linseed cake going to Denmark is not, as you 
suppose, because of a greater importation of Russian linseed cake, but simply 
because of a smaller consumption of the article. I have on several occasions dis- 
cussed the merits of linseed cake with large cattle holders of Denmark, but the 
discussion always ended in their maintaining their opinion that if cows be fed on 
linseed cake the butter obtained from their milk was invariably of less delicate 
fiavor. For fattening purposes, however, they admitted linseed cake to be the 
feed par excellence, but here again importation was debarred by reason of its 
being so high-priced a commodity. This forces them to use large quantities of 
cheaper cotton seed meal and cotton seed cake instead. When I pointed out to 
them the unique reputation linseed cake enjoys in our country (Holland) as the 
feed for milk-giving cows, they nevertheless stuck to their opinion, stating it was 
the outcome of practical experience. How it is that linseed cake is held to yield 
an opposite result in Denmark from what it does in Holland is a riddle I can read 
as little as many others supposed to be solved by the laws of digestive economy as 
at present set forth. All I know is that there is no getting round such opinions, 
and they just have to be accepted nolens volens. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF LINSEED OIL. 


In extracting oil from flaxseed two processes are used, one known 
as the ‘‘old” or hydraulic-press process, and the other as the ‘‘new” 
or naphtha process. The old process is the one in general use in the 
United States, the new process being actively represented in 1902 by 
a single mill in South Chicago. 


THE OLD PROCESS, 


The distinetive feature of the oid process, the process by which over 
nine-tenths of the oil manufactured in the United States is expressed 
from the seed, is the hydraulic press. In this system the press is the 
productive unit, and the capacity of a millis universally estimated 
among the crushers by the number of presses it contains. Prepara- 
tory to the extraction of the oil by mechanical pressure, the flaxseed 
is crushed between high-speed steel rollers into a fine meal known as 
flaxseed meal. In some foreign countries this meal is used to some 
extent asa feed forealves. It is a frequent practice among dairymen 
who raise their own calves to add crushed flaxseed to skim or separated 
milk, regarding it as one of the safest and most economical substitutes 
for the abstracted milk fat. In this country flaxseed meal is known 
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- popularly in a small way only for its medicinal use as a poultice, and 
has no other use outside the linseed oil mill. In the oil-making»process 
this meal is heated in ‘‘ heaters,” reservoirs especially constructed for 
this purpose, either by injecting the steam directly into the meal as it 
flows in a steady stream from the rollers into the heaters, or by the 
use of steam-jacketed heaters where no free steam is admitted to the 
meal The meal is then drawn from the heaters into cake formers, 
machines which compress it into a shape of just sufficient consistency 
to allow, by careful handling, of its being folded in a woolen cloth 
and placed in the press. Although the press is universally taken as 
€ a uniform productive unit, the presses in different mills may really 
vary in productive capacity according to the number of “ plates” they 
contain, each plate, located one above the other in the press, simply 
representing a separate compartment for the reception and compres- 
sion of the meal that has been put into proper shape by the cake 
former. These plates may range in number from 16 to 26 to the 
press, but since the usual and average number is about 20 plates to 
the press, it is obvious that the common custom of estimating capacity 
by presses answers all comprehensive purposes. The presses, massive | 
pieces of machinery, are arranged in rows in “‘hatteries” of either 5 
or 6 presses each, and a force of 3 men is required for each battery. 
Beginning at one end of a battery the separate compartments of the 
first press are filled with the slightly compressed meal, powerful 
hydraulic pressure applied at onee, and so on with each press of the 
battery in succession. The operation of emptying and filling each 
press requires about ten minutes, and hence it is apparent that in a 
battery of 6 presses each press is under pressure for an hour, the oil 
meanwhile flowing from the presses into tanks. At the expiration of . 
that time the hydraulic pressure is taken off from the press first filled, 
the now hardened oil cakes removed from between the plates, the 
! press refilled with meal and the other presses emptied and refilled in 

| the same way in succession, and so on indefinitely. The oil is then 
forced through filter presses for the purpose of removing mucilaginous 
substances known as ‘‘ foots,” after which it is placed upon the mar- 
kets as raw oil; or, after filtration, its drying properties may be 
inereased by boiling and the simultaneous addition of litharge or 
other dryers, in which ease it is known to commerce as boiled oil. 
Numerous brands of refined oil also result from various processes of 
refining. During the crushing season the mills as a rule never stop, 
the moderately high temperature at which it is desirable to keep 
the machinery and the atmosphere of the mills requiring their con- 
stant operation night and day, stoppages from various causes of 
course excepted. 
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THE NEW PROCESS. ™ 


The ‘‘new” process is a chemical one, the oil being extracted from 
the seed by the action of the volatile solvent, naphtha. As in theold 
process the productive unit is the hydraulic press, in this process the 
distinctive feature is the percolator, a huge iron tank with a capacity 
for holding about 1,000 bushels of seed. The only active mill using 
this process in the United States has 16 of these percolators in its 
equipment. The flaxseed, after having been crushed into meal 
exactly as in the old process, is dumped into the percolators and 
flooded with naphtha. The naphtha, having an affinity for the oil, 
extracts it from the meal, and after the requisite length of time there 
is drawn off through a valve in the bottom of the percolator a com- 
pound product of linseed cil and naphtha. The naphtha is then 
evaporated and condensed fer further use, and there is left the com- 
mercial product, linseed oil. The by-product of the new process is 
obviously not oil cake, but oil meal, which is removed from the per- 
eolators after the compound product, oil and naphtha, has been drawn 
-off. It is then dried, deodorized, and placed upon the domestic 
market as a cattle feed. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE INDUSTRY 


‘he operations of the linseed-oil industry of the United States can 
probably best be understood by considering the industry with refer- 
ence to its productive unit, the hydraulic press. Not only the differ- 
ent capacities of the individual mills and the relative importance of 
the great oil producing centers, but also the magnitude of the indus- 
try as a whole can best be expressed, after the custom of crushers, in 
terms of presses. Presses in different mills, it should be remembered, 
vary somewhat in seed-consuming capacity according to differences 
in methods of operation, in the number of plates, etc. In a few mills 
the quantity of seed consumed per press per day ranges as high as 17d 
bushels. In some others it amounts to no more than 125 bushels. In 
most of the well-equipped mills, however, crushers generally claim to 
press 150 bushels per press per day of twenty-four hours. The most 
definite estimate probably that can be made as to the capacity of the 
press, viewing the industry as a whole, is that it is from 125 to 100 
bushels per day. And since the average number of days that a mill 
can be economically operated in a year is generally regarded as about 
250, the annual capacity of a press may therefore be put at from 
32,250 to 37,500 bushels. 

As measured by the number of presses, individual mills differ 


widely in capacity. The largest mill in the United States in 1902 


was located in Buffalo and contained 90 presses. The arrangements 


which have been made for adding 48 presses to this plant will make 
it the largest mill, running on flaxseed alone, in the world. The 
second largest mill in the country operated 84 presses and was located 
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on Staten Island, New York. One 50-press mill was in operation in 
Buffalo and a 48-press mill in Chicago. Two mills of 40 presses each 
constituted the largest establishments of this class in the important 
Western oil-producing center, Minneapolis. Asan illustration of the 
concentrative tendency of this industry, the above six mills, compris- 
ing in number only about one-seventh of the active mills in the United 
States, had a combined crushing capacity equivalent to almost one- 
half the active capacity of the entire country. The other mills ranged, 
as to the number of presses, from 24 presses down to 5, mills of 12 
presses being the most common. 

In linseed oil making, as in any other industry, the manufacturing 
capacity of the great producing centers can not be taken as synony- 
mous with the actual industrial operations at those points. Crop 
failures, changes in transportation rates, the interests of individual 
manufacturers, and many other causes may incite temporary or even 
permanent activity at one point while tending to check business in 
the same lines at others. Probably-not far from 70 per cent of the 
flaxseed crushed in the United States is ordinarily crushed at the 
four great linseed oil producing centers, Buffalo, Minneapolis, New 
York, and Chicago. 

Estimated on the basis of the number of presses, Buffalo with a 
total of 157 presses is the leading crushing center of the United States, 
a supremacy which is to be further increased by 48 additional presses. 
In the city of Chicago the five mills operating the old process have a 
total of 95 presses; the new-process mill, being estimated as equiva- 
lent to 50 presses, raises the aggregate to 145. As, however, Chicago 
has declined as a primary market for flaxseed, so it has as a producer 
of linseed oil; and, ranked by its actual output of that product rather 
than by its productive capacity, it would stand nearer fourth than 
second among the great crushing centers. The great linseed oil 
producing center of the West is Minneapolis; and, although the five 
mills operating there in 1902 had a combined total of only 118 presses, 
or 39 less than the total in Buffalo, it is likely that in the long run the 
quantity of seed actually consumed at that point equals, if it does not 
surpass, the crush at Buffalo. Moreover, a new mill of 21 presses, 
which was in process of construction in Minneapolis at the close of the 
Same year, will increase the crushing capacity of that point to 139 
presses. ‘’he number of presses in the two mills in New York City 
in 1902 was 108, making the total for the four principal crushing cen- 
ters of the United States 528 presses. These mills represented an 
annual crushing capacity of from 17 million to 19 million bushels 
of seed. 

In the forty-odd linseed oil mills in operation in the United States 
in the fall of 1902, not including a few small, inactive mills, there 
were approximately 750 presses. Their combined crushing capacity, 
if operated 250 days in the year, would be from 24 million to 28 million 
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bushels, with a possible output of from 60 million to 70 1 m 
gallons of oil. Since the domestic demand for oil does not exce 
million gallons a year and the foreign demand is unimportant, it is 
evident that the crushing capacity of the country is at the least 4 1 
million bushels in excess of the country’s requirements. This ponte = 
capacity is naturally reflected in the operations of the industry. — 
the mills are not run steadily throughout the crushing season, sie 
eluts in the oil market are obviated to a degree by shutting down 
some of the sources of supply. 


USE OF MINERAL OIL IN ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 


By JAMES W. ABBOTT, 


Special Agent, Rocky Mountain and Pacifie Coast Division, Office of Public Road 
Inquiries. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Public attention was first called to the utility of crude petroleum 
oil in road betterment through experiments made by the county of 
Los Angeles in California in 1898, where 6 miles of road were oiled in 
that year under the direction of the supervisors. The sole purpose 
of this work was to lay the dust, which, churned beneath the wheels 
of yearly increasing travel during the long dry seasons in that region, 
had become a most serious nuisance. 

The following year this mileage was a little more than doubled in 
that county, and other counties in California also began experiments 
along the same line. 

From the very first the results obtained were so astonishingly suecess- 
ful that the practice rapidly increased. Itspread through every county 
in southern California, and then began to work north. Now, after 
five seasons, it has extended from near the Mexican line, on the south, 
to Durham, in Butte County, on the north, a stretch covering sections 
of quite widely differing climatic conditions, with an aggregate of 
about 750 miles of county roads and eity streets oiled for one or more 
years. Oil has been used on the principal driveways of Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco. The mountain stage road into the Yosemite 
National Park has been oiled for a distance of 30 miles, from its initial 
terminus at Raymond to 8 miles above Wawona. 

In California it has now passed the experimenal stage. More than 
25 counties in that State have already used it, and others are prepar- 
ing to do so during the season of 1903. 

Thus far California is the only State which has actually adopied the 
practice. It has been tried to a very limited extent in Texas, and a 
few isolated experiments have been made in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Indiana, Colorado, and the District of Columbia. Within 
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the past year also a few experiments have been reported from Eng- 
land, France, and Switzerland. 


ORIGINAL OBJECT OF USE OF OIL ON ROADS. 


As already stated, the original motive for the use of crude oil on 
roads was to lay the dust. Wherever oil has been tried this purpose 
has invariably been accomplished, regardless of methods adopted or 
variety of oil used. On all kinds of roads where it has been apphed 
the dust has ceased absolutely for at least an entire season after its 
application, and if renewed a second year has been abated for that 
year also and the following, whether then treated or not. In southern 
California all unite in saying that the great bane of life—dust—passed 
away wherever the first application of oil was made. The dust raised 
by passing travel no longer comes in at windows or destroys the prod- 
ucts of field and orchard for considerable widths on each side of the 
road, as it formerly did. The report of its effectiveness as a dust 
layer is just as positive and enthusiastic from all sections which have 
made the experiments. 


BENEFITS FROM THE USE OF OIL ON ROADS. 


In California it was soon learned that, inealeulably valuable as it 
was, the laying of dust was not the only or even the most extraordi- 
nary result obtained. It was found that when oil was applied it 
immediately began to bind together all the loose particles constitut- 
ing the road surface, whether clay, sandy loam, loose sand, gravel, or 
the fine material on the top of macadam. A tough stratum formed, 
resembling an asphalt pavement. Roads built on drifting sand or 
clayey dust, no matter how deep, where trotting with a buggy was 
impossible and for a pair of strong horses to pull a ton was a very 
laborious process, became indurated, resilient, and firm, so that driv- 
ing teams could trot with ease and the same pair of horses pull 24 
tons more comfortably than they formerly did the 1 ton. Of course, 
these results were not fully obtained immediately, but they never 
failed to follow persistent treatment with oil. 

At first, while this oiled surface stratum was thin, it was often broken 
through, especially in wet weather, but proper repairs and subsequent 
applications of oil thickened and strengthened it until it would at all 
times effectually withstand the heaviest and most continuous travel. 
(Pl. LIV and Pl. LV, fig. 1). 

Running south from the railroad track in the town of Chino, San 
Bernardino County, Cal., is a piece of road over which every season 
nearly 40,000 tons of sugar beets are hauled on their way to the fac- 
tory, often averaging 750 tons a day. ‘The foundation of this road is 
a loose sand, and it has been surfaced with a material containing 
some clay. Formerly the loaded wagons often stalled and had to be 
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Fig. 2.—ROAD IN EVERGREEN CEMETERY, LOS ANGELES, CAL., OIL SURFACE NEWLY 
FINISHED. 
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dug out. Now, after three seasons of treatment with oil, the road is 


as easy to drive over as a good city street, and effectually sustains the 
heavy travel, although the majority of the wagons used on it have 
narrow tires. The benefits of the oil were experienced immediately 
after the first application was made, but the surface stratum under 
successive treatments grew thicker and firmer until the road has 
become virtually perfect. 

In another place in the same county, several miles distant from the 
one just described, the road runs over drifting sand just like the worst 
to be found on Cape Cod, in Massachusetts. (Pl. LVI.) It has been 
treated for two seasons with oil, and is now equally as good as the other. 
Both pieces of road were visited and carefully examined by the writer, 
who ean testify to the almost incredibly satisfactory results obtained. 


TESTS OF OILED ROAD SURFACES BY SEVERE RAINFALLS. 


All semiarid regions are subject to very heavy rainfalls at times, 
which are generally called waterspouts. In California these have in 
many places subjected oiled road surfaces to the severest possible 
tests. Mr. Theo. F. White, a civil engineer, one of the supervisors 
of San Bernardino County, a man who has had a great deal of expe- 
rience in oiled roads and made them a special study, tells of one storm 
occurring in that county in which 103 inches of rain fell, 6 inches of 
it in a single night. He says: 


The whole country was flooded and it gave us a good test of our oiled roads. 
There is a road running into San Bernardino on a grade of about 6 per cent, about 
300 or 400 feet from a bench down into a creek bottom. The road had been oileda 
second season and there was a good oiled surface. The water rushed down the mid- 
dle of that road, because the ditches could not carry such a great volume of it, and 
it did not make a scratch on the road, but a half mile south there was a road of 
about the same grade which was so badly washed that it could not be used until 
it was repaired—a road that was not oiled. Between Pomona and Freeman there 
was a great quantity of water came from a canyon and struck the oiled road at 
right angles at one point. It came from the west, and on the east side of that 
road there was a margin of 6 or 8 inches of the surfacing material that the oil 
had not touched. The rain passed over the oiled surface, and when it came to 
that which was not oiled it cut it right out. Upon the same road within the city 
limits of Pomona the road was surfaced with decomposed granite, packed down 
hard, and a very nice road during the summer, but it had not been oiled. The 
same storm cut it all to pieces. On one stretch of a quarter of a mile the road 
material was fairly washed out into the fields alongside the road. 


SOME THEORETICAL OBJECTIONS TO USE OF OIL ON ROADS. 


When they first began to use oil on roads in California there was 
much speculation as to whether it would not be found objectionable; 
but when properly applied, and suitable precautions were taken not 
to use the road before it was ready, the theoretical objections van- 
ished. When oil was placed upon the surface of the road, if vehicles 
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were allowed to run over it before it had sunk in and become 
thoroughly incorporated with the road material the wheels picked up 
the oil and threw it in all directions, injuring clothing and everything 
else of a delicate nature upon which it fell. After experience had 
taught how to avoid this, no further serious difficulties manifested 
themselves. 

There does not appear to be such a thing as dust from an oiled road. 
Of course, dust from outside may blow onto an oiled road, but this 
soon adheres to the oiled surface and ceases to rise. : 

To determine whether oiled road material would produce a stain the 
writer repeatedly scraped up some from the surface of a road which 
had been treated some months before and placed it in a clean white 
handkerchief. Taking the corners of the handkerchief in the left 
hand, the ball of dirt was turned by the right hand, so as to compress 
the contents as the housewife does her fruit pulp when making jelly. 
After turning until the compression was carried as far as the strength 


of the handkerchief would permit, the ball was manipulated by the 


right hand for a moment or two. -Then retaining one corner of the 
handkerchief in the left hand, the others were dropped and the hand- 
kerchief thoroughly shaken. None of the material adhered to the 
handkerchief and no discoloration could be detected. 

The mud from oil-treated roads, after the oil has become thoroughly 
diffused through the material, does not appear to be more objection- 
able than ordinary mud. ; 

Diligent inquiries about the effect of oiled roads on rubber tires 
failed to disclose any complaints, except in cases where the tire had 
come in direct contact with the oil. So far from being injurious, the 
claim is made by some that the resiliency of an oiled road surface 
and the protection against the sharp edges of sand and ‘gravel increase 
the life of rubber tires very materially. 

It has not been uncommon for asphalt pavements in cities to become 
softened by the heat of the sun to such a degree as to be injured by 
the wheels of heavily loaded wagons. No difficulty of this character 
is ever experienced with the surface of an oiled road. 

For a short time after oil is applied there is a very perceptible odor, 
which soon disappears almost entirely. While it lasts it is not essen- 
tially disagreeable, and many people rather like it. 

An incidental advantage of oil on roads is the help to the eyes. 
The reflection of the sun from white road surfaces and the dust blown 
into the eyes are both very trying to the eyesight. Oiling gives the 
road a seal-brown color. 

In California oil is found to be very effective in preserying the 
planking of wooden bridges. A liberal coat is first given to the 
wooden floor, and upon this is spread a layer of sand about 1 ineh 
deep. A very light sprinkling of oil is then given to the sand, which 
binds together and forms a layer that is not only waterproof, but 
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protects the wooden surface from direct contact with the wheels of 
vehicles. 

The growth of oil in popular favor in southern California has been 
steady and rapid Many of those who have had most experience with 
it haye come to regard its use in a dry region as the most important 
discovery ever made in road making. Quite a considerable number 
of people have said to the writer, ‘‘ We could not go back to the old 
eonditions; if we had to give up our oiled roads we would move 
away.” 


VARIETY IN COMPOSITION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM OILS. 


The chemical composition and character of crude petroleum oils 
vary greatly in the different localities where the oils are found. They 
are all complex hydrocarbon compounds. The more carbon they con- 
tain the greater their specific gravity and the higher the temperature 
required to evaporate them. The petroleums of Russia belong gener- 
ally to what is known as the naphthene series. Those of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Colorado, and Wyoming have a paraffin base, and those 
of California and Texas have an asphalt base. The specific gravity 
of an oil is expressed in degrees Baumé.? 

All petroleums will lay dust, but asphalt is required to bind together 
the loose particles of a road surface. As soon as petroleum is put 
on a road all the lighter hydrocarbons which it contains begin to 
evaporate whenever the temperature is reached at which they vaporize. 
After a time nothing but the heavier ones remain. Properly speak- 
ing, asphalt is a solid, and maltha is the more correct name for the 
liquid, which is actually asphalt dissolved in lighter hydrocarbons. 
But in practice it is customary to designate as asphalts all the heavy 
liquids derived from natural deposits, which are composed of hydrogen 
and carbon. 

Asphalt is itself a compound, its principal constituents being 
petrolene and asphaltene. Asphaltene is a solid, and extremely 
brittle. Petrolene is a thick, black, viscous liquid, which volatilizes” 
only when it reaches a temperature of 450° F., and therefore remains 
stable under all atmospheric conditions. We do not know just what 


«Baumé was the name of a man who devised an apparatus for determining the 
specific gravity of liquids. This apparatus for liquids lighter than water consists 
of a hollow glass stem with a bulb blown in the middle so as to insure buoyancy, 
and another bulb in the bottom to hold mercury, like the bulb of a thermometer. 
A short distance above the upper bulb Baumé made a mark and then poured suf- 
ficient mercury into the lower bulb so that the apparatus would sink in a 10 per 
cent solution of salt and water to that mark. The apparatus (called a hydrometer) 
was then immersed in pure water, which is much lighter than salt and water, and 
of course the hydrometer sank deeper. The point to which the stem sank in the 
water was carefully marked. The distance between these two marks was 
graduated into ten parts, called degrees, the bottom zero, the upper one 10. 
Water is therefore 10 degrees Baumé, written ‘‘°B. 10” or ‘10° B.” 
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is the separate effect of the dissolved asphaltene and petrolene, but 
we do know that the asphalts which contain them bind the loose par- 
ticles of the road surface together into such a crust as has bee 
already described. 

In the California asphalts the asphaltene and petrolene are found 
combined in very variable proportions. In the petroleums which 
contain them the combinations of all the hydrocarbons differ, not 
only in the same immediate oil field, but in the separate strata and 
even in the same stratum. 

The very heaviest of the oils have almost the specific gravity of 
water, while a naphtha may be 75° B., or even lighter. 

From the very beginning of the use of crude oil for roads in Cali- 
fornia it seems to have been understood that it was the asphalt in the 
oil which acted as the binder, and consequently they have always 
sought very heavy oils for that purpose. It might naturally be sup- 
posed that the heavier the oil the greater the percentage of asphalt. 
While this is approximately true, it does not necessarily follow. A 
crude oil is a complex mixture of light and heavy hydrocarbons, and 
its resultant gravity depends upon the amount of each kind which it 
contains. 

The following was compiled from the notes of eleven analyses of 
erude oils made in California by D. B. W. Alexander, now the Denver 
chemist of the Colorado Paving Company. The original determina- 
tions covered many other data, but in the table only the degrees 
Baumé and the percentage of asphalt are shown: 


Analyses of crude oils. 


oB. Per cent | oR. Per cent 
asphalt. | asphalt. 

64.1 | 15.1 39.9 
45 / 19 28 
61 19.3 32.8 
59 23 25.4 
32.1 2B 43 
50.2 


All of these oils doubtless contained a small amount of mineral 
matter which affected the specific gravity and disturbed the relation 
between it and the asphalt contained. 

The above table shows that in selecting a petroleum for road pur- 
poses the specific gravity alone is not a sure guide. It also shows that 
the California practice of selecting an oil of 12° B. to 14° B. can be 

epended upon for good results. 

Mr. L. B. De Camp, of San Francisco, suggests the following asa crude 
test used by him; it is probably closer than the Baumé measurement: 

Pour a definite amount of crude petroleum into a graduated glass and add an 


equal amount of refined petroleum. Stir thoroughly together and add to the 
mixture 2 per cent of commercial sulphuric acid. Again stir thoroughly and the 
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asphalt will precipitate to the bottom. The percentage which it represents of 
the original amount of oil can be measured by the graduations on the glass, 


THE OILS USED ON ROADS. 


Instead of crude oil, asphalt residuums, from which the lighter 
products have been distilled, have been much used on roads in Cali- 
fornia, but no observations have been made to determine whether the 
results have been more satisfactory in proportion to the amounts used. 

Texas oils carry on an average a much lighter percentage of asphalts 
than California oils. 

In the few experiments made with oils on roads in the United States 
outside of California and Texas a residuum from paraffin crude oils 
has generally been used of about 26° B. While these experiments 
have always been successful in laying dust, they have not been fol- 
lowed up with sufficient persistency to demonstrate any efficacy of this 
material as aroad maker. It is known that many of the hydrocar- 
bons will under certain conditions form a chemical union with oxygen 
and nitrogen, producing a small percentage of asphalt. It is possible 
that if roads were repeatedly sprinkled with any crude oil it might 
be found in time that the oxygen and nitrogen of the atmosphere had 
united with them and produced some asphalt of enduring value to the 
road. 

The European experiments were made upon macadamized roads 
and were designed solely with a view to laying the dust. In England 
they used a crude petroleum from Texas and on the Continent Rus- 


Sian oils. 
METHODS "OF APPLYING OIL TO ROADS. 


Without precedent anywhere for a guide, naturally the first experi- 
ments along this line were tentative and differed in method, according 
to the theories and ingenuity of those intrusted with their execution. 
For a time it was quite strenuously argued by many that it was 
the better practice to apply the oil to a road surface while it was moist 
like an orchard soil, when it works well. It was contended that the 
water and the lighter oils evaporating together would effect a more 
desirable result than could be secured without water. This view is 
now unanimously rejected by all experts in road oiling. While all 
agree in advocating liberal sprinkling in prepating the road surface, 

the aim is to let the water all evaporate before the oil is applied. 


.HEATING OF OIL FOR ROADS. 


There has been a very spirited controversy over the question, ‘‘ Must 
oil be artificially heated to produce the best results?” Until within 
the past year the majority of the practical oiled road makers insisted 
that it must; but experience with oil at nermal temperature (always 
spoken of as ‘“‘cold oil”) has resulted in increasing the number of 
those who advocate doing away with heating devices. It is universally 
_ conceded that the hotter the oil can be applied the more quickly it 
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becomes absorbed and ineorporated with the road material. Heat thins 
the oil and increases its tendency to penetrate a firm road covering. 

The principal argument against heating is its cost. It requires 
special apparatus, and the process involves some expense. If the 
heating apparatus is stationary, the oil must go to it to be heated and 
hauled from it onto the road treated, no matter how far away. 

These stationary heating plants have always been erected at some 
railroad siding. If possible a siding has been selected above the gen- 
eral surface. A receiving tank, large enough to hold the contents of 
one tank car, was placed beside the track, low enough so that oil from 
the car would all run into it by gravity. A heating tank was then 
placed above the receiving tank, and at sufficient elevation so that 
the heated oil would run by gravity into the distributing tank wagons. 
A stationary boiler was installed to force steam at high pressure 
through steam coils in the heating tank, from which the steam 
exhausted into a feed-water tank. A pump to raise oil from the 
receiving tank to the heating tank, a feed pump, and a structure to 
house everything in, completed the installation. The first cost of 
such a plant was between $1,000 and $1,500. 

At Golden Gate Park, in San Francisco, Superintendent John 
McLaren uses two distributing tank wagons of 650 gallons each, 
which are both equipped with steam coils, so that the oil in one ean 
be heated while the other is distributing. Steam from the boiler at 
the pumping station isused. Of course, this necessitates hauling the 
oil to this point to be heated. In some places a portable traction 
engine has been used. This, with coils in. the distributing tanks, 
allows the oil to be delivered by the cars at the siding nearest where 
the work is being done, and reduces the heating cost to a minimum. 
Bet the tendency in oiled-road practice is toward relying for heat 
upon the sun only. 


PREPARATION OF THE ROAD. 


When a road is. to.be treated it must first be prepared to receive 
the oil.. It should receive a crown of about a half inch to the foot; 
on a 16-foot roadway this would leave each side 4 inches lower than 
the center. Careful -attention should be given to the drainage, so 
that water can quickly run off and not soak into the foundation of 
the road from the sides. The oil covering when finally made will be 
impervious to water, but if the foundation is water soaked it loses 
its firmness and ability to support the road surface under travel, and 
causes it to break through in spots. 

After the road has been properly shaped it should be given a thor- 
ough soaking with a road sprinkler and rolled with a light roller. 
The purpose of this is to insure uniform consistency and a firm foun- 
dation. It should then be left undisturbed, if possible, until the 
water dries out. Many roads have been oiled and excellent results 
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obtained withont any wetting or rolling, but the practice described is 
the best where the facilities are obtainable. : 

A soil which after being wet tends under travel to pack firmly, but 
is still sufficiently porous to let water drain through, is ideal for treat- 
ment with oil. A clay that bakes and then pulverizes into fine dust 
under the wheels will only give good results when some material is 
added, as explained later. 

After the road surface has become dry it is well, if feasible, to run 
a sharp-toothed harrow over it, so as to loosen it to a depth of 3 inches. 
The aim is to secure an oil crust 3 inches thick. If the road surface 
ean be made to absorb oil to that depth, that is the simplest way to 
get the crust. If this surface is hard and will not readily yield to the 
harrow for a depth of 3 inches, the practice is to build it up by adding 
material after the oil is applied. 


MACHINES FOR DISTRIBUTING OIL ON ROADS. 


The next process is the putting on of the oil. If travel can be 
kept entirely off the road, then the full width should be finished 


Fig. 39.—A road oiler. 


before vehicles are allowed on it. If that is impossible, then a strip 
at a time must be treated, and. travel meanwhile confined to the other 
strip. 
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The oil is put on by means of a longitudinal tank mounted on 
wheeis like an ordinary sprinkling wagon. Four horses can readily 
pull one holding from 800 to 1,000 gallons. To the rear of this tank 
is attached the device which lets the oil out onto the road. Attempts 
have been made to use an ordinary sprinkling wagon, but with very 
poor success. It has been found impossible to get any regulation to 
the discharge. When the tank was full it would discharge much 
faster than when it was partly full. There was a tendency also for 
the center of the strip treated to get too much oil and the edges not 
enough. If hot oil was used, the spray tended to cool it before it 
reached the ground. 
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Fie. 40.—A second type of road oiler. 


In what is known as the De Camp machine (fig. 39) the distributer 
proper is mounted on separate wheels and coupled to the rear of the 
tank wagon, the slip tongue being removed. The oil runs from the 
tank through a flexible hose. It has an oil reservoir and three sets of 
fingers. The first set makes furrows just ahead of the oil-discharging 
pipes. The second set of fingers (or curved teeth) covers up the oil, 
and the third set stirs up the combiiation of oil and dirt. There is 
also a drag to crush any globules or chunks which may tend to form. 
When the oil is being distributed the second and third sets of fingers 
and the drag are raised from the ground by hooks. After the oil is 
distributed this machine is detached from the tank, the slip tongue 
put in, and the machine dragged back.and forth over the oiled road 
until the oil has been thoroughly incorporated with the road material. 
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In other distributers, like the White (fig. 40) and the Glover (fig. 41), 
the oil is conducted from the tank by a forked tube into a large-bore 
pipe about 6 feet long, so attached to the framework of the wagon that 
it hangs crosswise of it and about 6 inches above the ground, just 
behind the rear wheels. This pipe has a number of openings on its 
underside through which oil can run out. These openings are uni- 
form distances apart, in sets, and all controlled by valves which can 
be opened either by the driver or by a man who has a seat for the 
purpose on the rear of the tank. The various levers, cranks, connec- 
tions, and fittings in all the machines are such as experience has 


Fig. 41.—A third type of road oiler. 


suggested, and the machines have been evolved by degrees. By hay- 
ing the openings in sets any width strip can be oiled which is a mul- 
tiple of 18 inches. 

Whatever form of distributer is used the driver starts his team on 
a walk, the valves are opened, and the oil, running through openings 
so close together, reaches the ground in a sheet practically unbroken 
for the width treated. The aim is to regulate the flow so as to spread 
all the oil the ground will absorb. 

The next process is to stir up the newly oiled surface and work the 
oil and road material together. How this is done with the De Camp 
machine has already been described. Other ways are as follows: A 
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sharp-toothed harrow, preferably the ordinary steel-lever kind, with 
the teeth slanted back, is dragged along and then aeross the road — 
until further stirring is unneeessary. In Golden Gate Park men fol- 
low the distributer with rakes and stir the material entirely by hand. 
Special machines called ‘‘stirrers,” to be drawn by horses, are made, 
in which the teeth have an oscillating or cross motion when the 
machine is being pulled forward. Another machine, which is said 
to be especially valuable when the ground is eold or wet, is the Fitz- 
gerald roller, provided with alternating rows of inch-square steel 
prongs 6 inehes long. 

If after the stirring process some spots appear sticky and others 
dusty, it shows too much or not enough oil. Over the sticky places 


Fic. 42,.—A sanding machine. 


should be thrown some of the unoiled road material and this stirred 
in with a hand rake. The dusty spots must be treated with more oil 


and stirred. The whole work should show uniform results. ‘ 
After twenty-four or forty-eight hours the road can be traveled 
over. d 


SANDING THE ROAD. 


The practice above described is that followed when the road 
material is sufficiently porous for oil to readily mix with it. If it is 
hard, like baked clay or macadam, and can not be readily stirred, 
the practice is very different. For such conditions the oil must be 
put on when the road surface has been heated as much as possible by 
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Fia. 1.—ROAD THROUGH DEEP SAND, CHINO, SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY, CAL. 


FiG. 2.—SAME ROAD SHOWN IN Fia. 1; AFTER OILING HAS HARD, SMOOTH CRUST. 
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the sun. If the oil itself can be first heated, so much the Better. In 
fact, the more heat there is in the oil, the ground, and the atmosphere 
when oil is applied, the quicker the results obtained, whatever process 
is used. Some of the oil will sink into the hard covering; the rest 
will remain upon the surface and must receive a coating of sand or 
fine gravel. The oiled crust which results from such treatment will 
be partially the top surface of the original road and partially the new 
envelope. This can be still further built up by another oiling and 
another layer ofsand. This sand (or fine gravel or quite sandy loam) 
' can be applied with a shovel by a man who rides on a load of sand 
_ driven beside the oiled strip. Practice will bring considerable dex- 
 terity in throwing out sand in thin strips with a shovel. 
The White sanding machine (fig. 42) is a device for spreading the 
sand more uniformly. It consists essentially of a hopper and a corru- 
gated drum mounted on an axle on two wheels and with a eastor wheel 
infront. The sand falls onto the drum and runs out in a sheet whose 
thickness is regulated by appropriate mechanism. In practice, it is 
attached by a sort of triangular bracket to a wagon loaded with sand, 
carrying two men facing each other, who shovel the sand into the 
“hopper. The wagon runs beside the oiled strip. The hopper runs on 
the sheet of sand which has fallen from it. When the wagon is empty, , 
it is disconnected from the machine and replaced by a loaded wagon. 

Some macadam roads in California which have been treated in this 
Way are conspicuously excellent. 

After an oiled road has been traveled a few weeks it is an advantage 
to roll it with a light roller; but the best rolling effect is obtained if 
as soon as travel begins on the newly oiled road a wagon is used with 
broad tires (at least 6 inches), with front axle shorter than the rear by 
an amount nearly equal to double the width of the tire. 
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QUANTITY OF OIL REQUIRED. 
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| In California, where the aim is to always use an oil containing as 
| much asphalt as possible, the amount of oil required for a 16-foot 
-- roadway varies between 250 and 400 barrels of 42 gallons each to the 
‘mile. This depends upon the thickness of the oil crust made, the 
porosity of the material, and the percentage of asphalt in the oil. 
The quicker this oil crust is made the better. If two applications 
& are made to a porous material and the oil properly stirred in each 
3 — the crust will be finished. If the hard material is a clay, it 
= should have at least two treatments. One will be sufficient for mac- 
adam. A dusty clay will require some gravel added for the first 
application. On the second application the erust which has begun to 
form should not be disturbed, but after all the oil sinks in that will 
_a layer of sand should be sprinkled on top. In this oiled crust the 
bottom will be made from the clay dust and the top mostly from the 
) added sand, while the middle will be a mixture of the two. 
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In the first experiments a part of the oil was generally put on the 
first year, and the crust was completed the second or third year. 
The first year the thin crust was often broken through and a hole 
was left in the road. 

After the oiled crust has once been properly formed all the oil 
required will not exceed 25 barrels to the mile for repairs in each 
subsequent year. 

Pl. LY, fig. 2, shows oiled crusts taken from three oiled roads in 
Chino, San Bernardino County, Cal., where a different practice was 
followed in each ease. In all the substratum was a loose, sandy 
loam, sand predominating. All the roads were formerly very dusty, 
loose, and full of ‘‘chuck holes” in the dry season, making the haul- 
ing of heavy loads extremely difficult and driving disagreeable. The 
sandy substratum, as shown in the blocks, has become compacted 
under the firm oiled crust. Designating the roads by the numbers 
of the samples, No. 1 was surfaced with a clayey gravel, which 
always binds well. It was first treated in the summer of 1899, and 
subsequently in 1900 and 1901, but not at all in 1902. The amounts 
of oil applied were ‘120 barrels the first year, 80 barrels the second, 
and 40 barrels the third. The width treated was a little in excess 
of 16 feet. The crust is a little over 1 inch thick. In No. 2 the oil 
was applied directly to the loose roadbed, without any expectation 
of benefit except to lay the dust. It was oiled the same years as 
No. 1, with 100 barrels, 120 barrels, and 80 barrels, respectively. It 
began to compact the second season, and since the third season has 
averaged about 2 inches thick. It is an excellent, firm road. No. 
3 was formed during the season of 1902, with two oilings of 150 and 
100 barrels, applied at an interval of about eight weeks. It will aver- 
age somewhat over 2 inches in thickness, and is the best road of the 
three. 


REPAIRS TO OILED ROADS. 


With an oiled road, as with macadam or any other kind, it is the 
constant vigilance and the stitch in time that accomplishes the best 
results in maintenance. It requires persistent attention. If the crust 
gets broken it should be repaired at once. For winter repairs it is 
well to mix in the fall a lot of sharp sand or fine gravel with oil, stir- 
ring it all up with a hoe in a mortar box as mortar is mixed, and 
being careful not to put on so much oil that any will run away when 
the mixture is left standing. Whena hole starts, clean it out thor- 
oughly with a hoe or brush broom, fill the hole to a little above the 
adjoining surface with some of the oil and sand mixture, and thor- 
oughly ram it. 

Most of the distributers which are now made have a short hose 
attachment, with gate aad nozzle and shut-off valve for use in repairs. 
When a patch appears to have too little oil, or a hole needs repairs 
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and no oil mixture is at hand, a little oil can with this hose be put 
just where most needed, and with a rake, hoe, shovel, and rammer 
the difficulty is quickly remedied. In making repairs when fresh 
material is required, care should be exercised not to use any which 
has been subjected to travel and has refuse in it. 

It frequently happens that travel follows the same track, and the 
narrow tires and feet of the horses wear depressions. It is important 
to correct these and reshape the road at least once a year. It has 
been found that an ordinary blade road grader will not do this suc- 
cessfully, but will tear up the oiled crust and destroy it. The White 
smoother is a device for shaving off elevations and filling up depres- 
sions in an oiled crust. It consists of a pair of runners 16 feet long 
and 4 feet apart. Between them, at the front end, are set on a slant 
backward obliquely to the left three rows of three-quarter-inch steel 
harrow teeth, so adjusted that they shave along lines just 1 inch 
apart. As their edges get dull the teeth can receive a quarter or half 


turn and their height from the ground can be regulated. There is 


also a blade set obliquely which scrapes off the shavings made by 
the harrow teeth. These shavings, confined by the two runners and 
the blade, naturally seek the depressions. In the left-hand runner is 
an opening, through which any surplus shavings are foreed out 
toward the center of the road, thus tending to raise the crown. There 
are wheels on the sides upon which the machine, with runners raised 
from the ground, travels when being moved from one place to another, 
and a steering gear by means of which the operator readily controls 
its direction. A road reshaped with this machine, treated with a light 
sprinkling of oil and a thin sheet of sand and rolled, resembles a city 
asphalt street when first laid. 


CONCLUSION. 


‘The question will naturally be asked, ‘‘ Where can oiled roads be 
made to advantage outside of California and Texas?” The answer 
certainly must be, Any place in the United States where, through 
long, hot, dry summers the roads become very dusty and where water 
ean be kept out of their foundations in the winter, so that they will 
remain firm and not give way beneath the oiled surface in the spring. 


The reliance must be upon an oil with an asphalt base, whether it 


comes from California or Texas or is made by dissolving an asphalt 
in the crude oil of any section, all of them being solvents for asphalt. 
The gilsonites of Utah and Colorado, the asphalt deposits of Indiana, 
Arkansas, Indian Territory, and probably other localities, will all 
doubtless yield a product that can be combined with the paraffin 
erude petroleums for road purposes. The cost will of course be much 
higher than in California, where they have been accustomed to buy 
their heavy oils for a dollar a barrel and sometimes cheaper, but com- 
pared with the cost of stone-covered roads it will be found to be less 
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and in a very dry climate the results fully as "Where th 
pose is only to mitigate the dust any crude oil or its residuum v 
found efficacious. rf 
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SELECTING AND JUDGING HORSES FOR MARKET AND 
BREEDING PURPOSES. 


By W. J. KENNEDY, 
Vice-Director of Iowa Experiment Station and Professor of Animal Husbandry, 
Iowa Agricultural College. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Perhaps in no other one line of work has there been such a lack of 
systematic study among farmers in America and in the practical appli- 
cation of known principles as in horse breeding. Farmers throughout 
the entire country have practiced haphazard methods of breeding for 
many years. They simply bred and reared horsés without any regard 
whatever to the demands of the consumer. There is but one outcome 
to any business which is carried on without any definite purpose or 
object in view. Sooner or later a crisis will come. During the years 
of 1893 to 1896, inclusive, the farmers of this country were taught a 
valuable lesson pertaining to the advisability of breeding horses at 
random. Nearly every farmer in this country had unsalable horses 
on his farm—horses that while sound, or practically so (good, useful 
animals for certain purposes), at the same time were of no class, and 
which could not be sold even at very low figures. As a result of this 
depression farmers came to the conclusion that the horse market was 
gone forever, and they quit breeding and disposed of their surplus 
stock by selling at low figures, giving away or destroying their horses, 
in fact anything to get ridof them. Ina few years these same men 
were in the market as horse buyers, when horses were very scarce and 
hard to secure even at very high prices. <A reaction has taken place 
and the farmers are once more breeding horses, the majority of them in 
the same old way. If the present methods of horse breeding are not 


changed, history will surely repeat itself. Farmers should profit by 


past mistakes and aim to produce horses for a definite purpose. They 
should eater to the demands of the consumer, who will take eare of 
the surplus horses. If one but looks back and studies the market he 
will be convinced that there never was a time, even when the depres- 
sion was at its worst, when a good individual of any of the recognized 
classes would not fetch a fair price, and the time is far distant, if it 
ever comes, when such wil! not be the ease. 
Horse breeding, when judiciously carried on, has always been and 
is likely to be a reasonably profitable business for the American 
455 
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farmer. The great danger in the business is that at the present time, 
when, owing to the fact that horses are searce, the horse of no partie- 
ular breeding or class is commanding a fair price, and many farmers 
are led to regard a horse of this kind as a profitable animal to pro- 
duee. Such horses should not be bred, because even when the 
greatest care and precaution possible are taken in breeding for 
definite types there will always be a large number of the so-called 
misfits, which are the first class of horses to be affected by overpro- 
duction or any other thing that is likely to cause a depression in the 
market. 

If horses are bred with a definite object in view the breeder will 
not be seriously affected by overproduction. There has always been 
and there always will be a fair demand for any of the recognized 
market types of horses. One of the greatest evils in the horse-breed- 
ing business is the patronage of the impure-bred sire, whose services 
can be had at a low fee. Nothing but pure-bred sires of the very 
highest quality should be used. There are even many pure-bred sires 
which should never be used for breeding purposes. Just so long as 
farmers will patronize inferior animals there will be plenty of them 
in use. Just so soon as farmers reject them there will be a notice- 
able difference in the number of inferior horses imported from other 
countries and kept in this country for breeding purposes. 

To be a successful breeder of horses the following points are very 
essential: A man must be perfectly familiar with the horse markets— 
he must have a thorough knowledge of the various market classes, and 
know just exactly what constitutes each class. Then he must decide 
which of those classes is best suited to his tastes and his environments, 
as some men are competent to produce one class of horses, for instance, 
the draft horse, suecessfully, while they might make a total failure 
in producing some other class, such as the coach horse. Probably 
the most important requisite is that the breeder be a good judge of a 
horse; he must understand the proper conformation, action, and 
characteristics of the horse he is trying to produce, and the greater 
his knowledge of the internal structure, as bones, muscles, ligaments, 
nervous system, ete., the better. He must have a clear and well- 
defined ideal of the type of horse he is going to breed, and then set 
out with a determination to produce the same. He must not expect 
that every horse he raises will be of just the type he desires; at best 
he will be a most fortunate man if 50 per cent approach his ideal. 
There will always be some misfits—horses which do not belong to any 
distinct market classes. 


CLASSES OF HORSES WHICH CAN BE PROFITABLY PRODUCED. 


Under existing conditions there are at least four distinct classes of 
horses which most farmers can profitably produce. The first and 
most important is the heavy draft horse, next the carriage, or coach, 
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horse, the roadster horse, and the saddle horse. There is a market for 
other classes of horses at the present time, but none of them command 
very high prices, and most of them are the misfits which are bound 
to appear from time to time in the effort to produce horses of the 
first four classes mentioned. Such horses as ‘‘chunks,” ‘‘trammers,” 
and ‘‘bussers” are in reality undersized draft horses, and are the 
result of using a draft stallion on mares weighing from 1,200 to 1,500 
nounds. 


THE HEAVY DRAFT HORSE. 


The heavy draft horse is one of the most profitable classes of horses 
that the farmer can breed. The draft colt can be reared with less 
risk and liability to accident than those of the lighter classes. This 
is partially due to the fact that the draft-bred colt is usually a quieter 
animal than those of the lighter classes, and thus less liable to injure 
itself through spirited exercise or playfulness. Furthermore, small 
bunches and blemishes which detract so seriously from the value of 
the harness horse or the saddle horse are not considered to be sa 
objectionable in the draft horse. He can also be made to earn his 
own keep after he is 2 years old, and his education can be completed 
on the farm; thus the farmer who breeds him can secure his real 
market value. In the case of the coach horse or the saddle horse the 
middleman who educates him usually reaps a much greater profit 
than the man who produced him. ‘This is not true of the draft horse. 

Some of the essential points to be considered in selecting a draft 
horse are: Good feet and legs, plenty of weight, a well-developed body, 
and good style and action. A draft horse without good feet is worth- 
less on any market, hence good feet are the very first essential of a 
draft horse, or in fact any class of horse. The hoofs should be large, 
round, and wide at the heel. They should have width, but not be too 
deep or too shallow. ‘The horn should be of good quality, as indicated 
by its denseness. The wall must be strong and not inclined to be flat. 
The legs should be well set under the body and possess plenty of sub- 
stance, as indicated by the quality and amount of bone and the develop- 
ment of muscle on the forearms and gaskins. Weight is a very 
essential point. A draft horse should weigh from 1,800 pounds 
upward, the more the better, provided it is combined with quality and 
good feet and legs. The body should be deep, wide, and strongly 
coupled, as indicated by the shortness of back and the muscling of 
the loin. Good action is essential, as indicated by the length of stride, 
quickness of step, and straight-away movement. Draft horses weigh- 
ing 1,800 pounds and upward can be produced by breeding good draft 
mares, which combine size and quality, to a first-class sire of any of 
the recognized breeds of draft horses, as the Percheron, the Clyde, the 
Shire, and the Belgian. Any of these breeds contain many excellent 
horses. Each breed has its own peculiarities, perhaps advantages and 
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disadvantages. Be that as it may, be sure and select a good sire, 01 
which possesses individual excellence backed up by good ancesti 

Fig. 43 shows the different parts of the horse, and is inserted for 
benefit of those who are not familiar with the names of these vari 
parts. The illustration will also be helpful in enabling the read 
follow the detailed deseription of the desirable pointsin the conforma: - 
tion of the various classes. 


POINTS TO BE OBSERVED IN SELECTING A DRAFT HORSE. 


In selecting a draft stallion the following points should be observed: es 


HEAD: Coarseness of the head must be guarded against; ears should — 
be somewhat short, pointed, and not too wide apart at base; forehoat@ oi 


Fra. 43. —Points of the horse: Hrap—1, muzzle; 2, nostril; 3, forehead; 4, jaw; 5, poll. Neck— : 
6-6, crest; 7, windpipe. FORE QUARTER—8-8, shoulder blade; 9, point of shoulder; 10, b ae 
11, arm; 12, elvan 13, forearm; 14, knee; 15, cannon bone; 16, tendon; 17, fetlock; 174, pastern; — 
18, coronet; 19, hoof; 20, heel. Bopy—21, withers; 22, back; 23, ribs; 24, girth; 25, loins; 25, 1 
croup; 27, hip; 28, flank; 29, sheath; 30, root of tail. THE HIND QUARTER—3JL, hip joint; 82, 5 tif e 
joint; 33 33, gaskin; 34, quarters; 35, hock; 36, point of hock; 37, location of curb; 38, cannon 
bone; 39, back sinew; 40, fetlock joint; 40A, pastern; 41, coronet; 42, hoof; 43, heel; 44, location — 


of spavin. 


y ‘ 
“ 


oe ‘ 
broad and rather flat, with a straight nasal bone; eye bright, full, ¢ soa 
mild, with no appearance of a film to interfere with the vision (the 
nee shape of the eye is elliptical—a spherical form indieates blind- S 
ness or impaired vision); nostrils large and pink in color; muscle 0 gs 
the cheek well developed; lips firm, and mouth of medium size. Fe 2 

N&EcK: Medium length, deep at junction of body, continuous with 2: 

the withers without any line of demarcation; crest well arched, broad, 
and strong, but not so heavy as to turn to either side. Whole nec 7 
should be well museled and surmounted by a good, heavy mane. me 
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WITHERS: In a line with the neck, rather broad, well defined, and 
strongly muscled. 

SHOULDERS: Medium slope. Extreme slope of shoulder is con- 
ducive to good action, but it is objectionable from a draft standpoint; 
on the other hand, a very upright shoulder is associated with a long 
back and stubby pasterns, conducive to poor action, as the direct 
concussion is very liable to cause sidebone. The muscles covering 
_ the blades should be well developed. 

CHEST: Deep and comparatively broad, giving plenty of volume 
and lung room, which indicates stamina; legs must not be set on the 
outside, but well under body. When the legs are very wide apart 
the horse usually has a rolling action. 

ARM: Bone forming arm short and sloping so as to bring the legs 
well under the body; also well muscled. 

ELBOW: Strong and muscular, turning neither in nor out, but fit- 
ting closely to the chest. 

FOREARM: Large and very heavily muscled. This is a very impor- 
tant point, and one in which a great many horses are very deficient. 

KNEE: Well developed, broad from side to side and deep from 
before backwards; straight from a side view, neither bending for- 
ward, called knee sprung, nor backward, called calf knee. It is very 
important that the knee be well supported, as there should not be the 
slightest tendency to cut away beneath the knee—a very common 
defect in many otherwise good horses. 


KNEE TO FETLOCK: That portion between the knee and the fetlock, 
called the cannon bone, broad and flat and free from meatiness; ten- 
dons wide, hard, prominent, and must not be tied in beneath the 
knee. In the case of the Clydesdale and the Shire there should be a 
fringe of fine, straight, silky hair starting from behind the knee and 
running to the fetlock. This hair is commonly ealled ‘“‘ feather,” and 
should not be found on the front of the leg. In the Percheron and 
the Belgian not so much hair is found. 


FETLOCK: Fetlock joint wide and well defined so as to give space 
for the proper attachment of the tendons that pass this joint. 

FRONT PASTERNS: Medium length, strong, and fairly sloping. The 
slope of the pastern has much to do with the durability of the horse’s 
feet and a marked influence on his action. A short, upright pastern 
causes direct concussion, which is very hard on the horse; if on pave- 
ment he will soon throw out sidebones. On the other hand, a draft 
horse may have too much length and slope of pastern, so much that 
he will be weak in his pasterns. 


FRONT FEET: Good size, rather round, with a strong wall, not flat; 
heels wide, and neither too shallow nor too deep; horn dense, and not 
inclined to shelliness or brittleness; frog well developed; toes turn- 
ing neither in nor out, but perfectly straight. 
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Bopy: The typical draft horse stands somewhat high in front, and 
the shoulders and withers blend nicely into the back, giving a short, 
strong appearance; ribs well sprung, with much depth; forefiank 
well filled out, indicating chest capacity, giving good lung room. A 
horse well let down in his hindflank has one of the best indications 
of a good feeder. 

Loin: Thick, broad, and very heavily muscled, as it is here where 
the propelling power of the hindquarters is located. 

Croup: Broad and heavily muscled, not too drooping, but out 
rather straight to the tail, well carried and full haired. 

HAuNCH: Heavily muscled, thick through the ham, and hindquar- 
ters broad and well muscled. 


STIFLE: Well defined, strong, and well muscled. 

GASKIN: Very heavily muscled, the bone large, indicating strength. 

Hock: Large and strong and well developed in all directions; point 
well developed, back border straight, and joint free from puffiness. 


Wock TO FETLOCK JOINT: Cannon bone and feathering the same 
as in the forelegs; tendons well developed without pinched or tied-in 


appearance below the joint, and clean without any indication of * 


meatiness or gumminess. 
FETLOCK JOINT: Broad, strong, and well defined. 


HIND PASTERN: Medium length, slope, and of a strong conforma- 
tion. 


HIND FEET: Large, though not as large as the front feet, of even 
size; horn dense; sole concave, with strong bars and a well-developed 
elastic frog; heel wide, one-half the length of the toe, and vertical to 
the ground. 


CoLor: Bay, black, gray, brown, chestnut, sorrel, roan, with reason- 
able modifications so far as the face and leg markings are concerned. 


SKIN: Soft, mellow, loose, with a fine, glossy coat of hair. 
TEMPERAMENT: Energetic, docile, and not nervous. 


- 


STYLE AND ACTION: General appearance attractive; movement 
smooth, quick, long, elastic, balanced in the walk, and rapid, straight, 
and regular in the trot. 

WEIGHT: From 1,800 pounds upward. 

HEIGHT: Sixteen and one-fourth to 17 hands. 


The conformation of the draft mare and gelding is of the same gen- 
eral type as that outlined for the stallion, with the exception that they 
must not be so masculine in appearanee. This would be especially 
noticeable in the neck, withers, and other parts which denote mas- 
culinity. The neck should be more delicate and cleaner cut, the 
crest not so well developed, and the withers not so broad, but better 
defined. The mare or gelding should not be over 16 hands in height. 
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Special stress should be paid to the feet and legs and quality, as they 
are of great value from a durability and market standpoint. 


. CARRIAGE, OR COACH, HORSES. 


Next in importance to the draft horse for the farmer breeder is the 
carriage, or coach, horse. Some men who are naturally adapted to edu- 
cating and training horses can produce carriage, or coach, horses much 
more profitably than draft horses. Horses of this class possessing 
the desired conformation, style, action, and speed command very high 
prices and are always in great demand. Perhaps at the present time 
there is a greater demand for good horses of this class at high prices 
than for any of the other distinct market types. This is due to two 
things: (1) Prosperous times in towns and cities have made it possible 
for many business men to keep such horses for pleasure driving, and 
(2) very few of them are produced, owing to the fact that most farm- 
ers have been following wrong methods in trying to breed such horses. 

The ideal carriage, or coach, horse is an animal of high excellence of 
form, style, action, speed, and education. He must be of good size, 
standing from 15.3 to 16.2 hands high, and weighing in the neighbor- 
hood of 1,200 pounds and upward. He must be endowed with much 
style, as indicated by a clean-cut head, gracefully carried on alengthy, 
well-arched neck, which must blend nicely with the shoulders and 
back so as to present an elegant contour. He must possess smooth- 
ness of back, loin, and hindquarters, which must not be too drooping. 
The tail should be well carried and full haired. He must have free, 
easy, high, and attractive action of both knees and hocks. In addi- 
tion to high action, he must move in a straight line, as neither pad- 
dling nor rolling of the front feet is admissible. He must not go wide 
behind nor yet close enough to interfere. Action is an essential point 
and must receive due consideration in the carriage, or coach, horse. 
Speed, a few years ago, was not regarded as being necessary. At the 
present time, however, it is very much in demand, and adds very 
materially to the market value of ‘this class of horses. Good feet and 
legs are essential points to be sought for in producing such a horse. 
Extremely high knee and hock action is very hard on the feet and 
legs. The duration of the period of usefulness in the carriage, or 
coach, horse will be increased or shortened by the conformation of the 
legs and the size and construction of the feet. The pastern should 
be sloping, so as to do away with direct concussion, which is so hard 
on the inner parts of the foot. The foot should be large, round, with 
a well-developed frog, and good width of heel. 

The true high-class type of carriage, or coach, horse is difficult to 
produce. So many things are demanded of him, and if any one is 
lacking he is almost worthless. His production, notwithstanding his 
very complex nature, is not accidental, however. He can be produced 
with average regularity when proper methods of breeding are pursued. 
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Many enthusiasts have maintained that there was but one io 
head from whieh all ideal carriage, or coach, horses must arise, | 
that was the Hackney. They have had a fair trial, but in ma 
instances have been found wanting. The progeny of the Hack ney. 
sire and the average mare in most instances has been wnsertistael vies 
Many of them possess good form, action, and style, but are lacking in 

size, speed, and stamina. The German coach, the French coach, and — 
the Cleveland Bay have each their admirers, but they, like the Hack- 
ney, have in most instances fallen far short of reaching the desired a 
standard. The progeny of such sires usually have sufficient size, 
style, and action, but they also are lacking in speed and stamina. It — 
is also very difficult by using such a cross to get horses which haye 
good feet and legs. The Cleveland Bay cross in most instances stands 
too high, and is thus liable to be weak in his legs. The most satis- 
factory way of producing the coach, or carriage, horse 1s by the use of 
a trotting-bred sire which has plenty of size combined with style and 
action. This method of breeding will usually give an animal with a 
plenty of speed and abundance of stamina. The sire must have plenty — 
of size, good bone, and feet. 


POINTS TO BE OBSERVED IN SELECTING A CARRIAGE, OR COACH, HORSE. 


In selecting a stallion for carriage or coach. Rerepeces the following — 
points should be observed: a 
Hap: Ears of medium size, fine, and approaching eaeh other at 5 
tips when pointed forward, and not too wide apart at the base; fore- 
head broad and flat; bones of nose straight in front and slightly — a . 

dished on lateral surfaces; museles of cheek well developed; eye | 
prominent, clear, and elliptical in shape; nostrils large and flexible; a 
mouth of medium depth. ie a 
NECE: Rather long, head gracefully attached and carried well Ups a 
crest well developed and nicely arched. a 


WITHERS: Well developed and not too thick on top. 
SHOULDERS: Sloping and well muscled. Slope of shoulders is very | 
essential in the coach horse, as a sloping shoulder allows of a well- 
carried head and neek; is also associated with better action. 
CHEST: Deep and of medium width. A wide chest, while indicative, _ 
of constitution, is usually associated with rolling action. 
ARM: Strong and thrown well forward. . 
ELBOW: Strong and museular, turning neither in nor out, but fit- s / 
ting closely to the body. 7 
FOREARM: Good length, strong muscles, a developed, and cima 
ing out boldly. . 
KNEE: Broad from side to side in front, deep from before back= 
ward, and straight in all directions. 
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KNEE TO FETLOCK: Cannon bone broad and fiat, tendon well 
developed and prominent, skin lying close to bone and tendons, and 
not much tied-in beneath the knee. 

FerLocks: Fetlock joint wide and well defined so as to give plenty 
of room for the proper attachment of the tendons which pass this 
joint. 

FRONT PASTERNS: Sloping, medium length, and strong. 

FRONT FEET: Good size, rather round, with a strong wall; heels 
wide and neither too shallow nor too deep; horn dense; wall strong 
and frog well developed. 


Bopy: Back.short and strong; loins wide and well muscled; ribs 
well sprung and closely coupled with a good depth of flank. 

Croup: Medium width, carried out fairly straight to the tail, which 
should be full haired and well carried. 

HAtncH: Muscles well developed and standing out boldly. 

STIFLE: Strong, well defined, and heavily muscled. 


GASKIN: Strong and well developed, muscles standing out boldly 
and well defined. 


Hock: Large and strong in all directions, point well developed, 
posterior border straight, an absence of coarseness and puffiness. 


Hock TO FETLOCK JOINT: Cannon clean, broader and fiatter than 
the fore ones, tendons standing boldly out and well defined without 
any indication of beefiness. 


FETLOCK JOINT: Fetlock broad, strong, and well defined. 

HIND PASTERN: Sloping, medium length, and strong. 

HIND FEET: Same as front feet, but not quite so large. 

CoLorR: Bay, brown, black, chestnut, sorrel, roan, gray, with rea- 
sonable modification. White legs, especially in high-actioned horses, 
are often desired. In this class a good horse may be a bad color. 

SKIN AND HAIR: Soft, mellow, loose skin; fine, silky coat of hair. 

TEMPERAMENT: Energetic, docile, not sluggish, and free from 
nervousness. | 

STYLE AND ACTION: High and straight away; free and elastic, 


knee well bent; forefeet lifted well off the ground when in motion 


and brought straight forward, neither paddling nor rolling; stride 
long, with an absence of the tarrying action sometimes seen; hocks 
well flexed and hind feet lifted well up, not going wide nor yet close 
enough to strike opposite ankle. A horse which does not lift his front 
feet as high as his knees and his hind feet 7 inches off the ground 
when in motion is not considered to have high action. 


WEIGHT: One thousand one hundred to 1,400 pounds. 
HEIGHT: Fifteen and three-fourths to 16? hands. 
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The conformation of the coach mare and gelding is of the same 
general type as that outlined for the stallion, with the exception that 
they should not be so masculine in appearance. 


THE ROADSTER HORSE. 


Another class of horses in good demand at the present time is the 
gentleman’s driving horse, or more commonly known as the roadster. 
A good and valuable roadster should not be considered as necessarily 
arace horse. Few race horses ever make satisfactory roadsters. The 
roadster should be of fair size, 15$ to 16 hands high, of good and 
graceful conformation, good color, stylish looking, a free driver, 
eapable of traveling from 12 to 15 miles an hour. He must have 
good action; not especially high, but long, straight, and regular. He 
may either trot or pace. This class of horse is sired by a standard- 
bred sire, and so much the better if he is out of a trotting-bred dam. 
In this class, as in the other mentioned, size, combined with plenty 
of quality, is a necessity. Too many would-be roadster horses are 
worthless on account of lack of size. The ideal roadster is the animal 
that has sufficient size and strength combined with speed to enable 
him to draw two in a buggy over heavy roads. Many trotting-bred 
horses are also too light in bone. Thus, in breeding roadster horses, 
special attention should be given to size and bone, as they are very 
essential in the make-up of a high-class roadster horse. 


POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN SELECTING A ROADSTER HORSE. 


In selecting a standard-bred stallion the following points should be 
observed: 

HEAD: Ear of medium size and pointed; eye large, prominent, and 
of docile expression; bones of the nose straight in front and slightly 
dished laterally; bones of cranium nicely rounded; nostrils firm, 
large, and readily dilated; muscles of cheek well developed, but 
not too heavy; mouth of medium size; lips firm; muzzle fine and 
tapering; branches of lower jaw well spread apart at their angles. 


NECK: Rangy, with a well-developed crest and attached to the 
head in an angular sort of way, rather of obtuse order. 


WITHERS: Should be continuous, with the superior border of the 


neck well developed, and not too broad. 

SHOULDERS: Oblique from above downward and forward, blade 
well covered with muscles. 

CHEST: Very deep through the eirth: breast good depth and well 
filled. 

ARM: Strong and well set in. 

ELBow: Well muscled and lying close to the chest. 

FOREARM: Well! developed and strong, with muscles well defined 
and standing boldly out. 
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KNEE: Straight and strong inall directions, free from malformations. 
KNEE TO FETLOCK: Cannon bone rather short, broad, flat, and 
- clean; tendons well defined and prominent, not tied-in beneath the 
knee, and free from beefiness. 

FETLOCKS: Fetlock joint wide and well defined. 

FRONT PASTERNS: Strong, of medium length and obliquity. 

FRONT FEET: Of medium size, rather round, with strong wall; sole 
rather concave; frog large and well developed; heels broad, strong, 
and not too deep, toes turning neither in nor out. 

Bopy: Back straight and rather short; loin broad and well mus- 
cled; ribs of good depth, with well-marked angles. 

CrouP: Broad, well muscled, and out straight to tail, which should 
be full haired and well carried. 

HAUNCH: Muscles well developed, deep through ham; quarters 
broad and strong. 

STIFLE: Strong, well muscled, and compact. 

GASKIN: Muscles prominent and hard. 

Hock: Large and strong in all directions; all parts well developed; 
free from malformations and puffiness; posterior border straight. 

HOcK TO FETLOCK: Cannon bone rather short, broader and flatter 
than in front; tendons clean and standing out prominently. 

FETLOCK JOINT: Large and strong. 

HIND PASTERN: Strong, of medium length and obliquity. 

HIND FEET: Smaller and not so round as in front; sole more con- 
eave; frog well developed; heels strong and not too deep. 

CoLoR: Bay, brown, black, chestnut, roan, and gray, with reason- 
able modifications. 

SKIN AND HAIR: Soft, mellow, loose skin; fine, sleek coat of hair. 

TEMPERAMENT: Docile, kind, prompt, energetic, and not too 
nervous. 

STYLE AND ACTION: Free and elastic; perfect in trotting gait; a 
good walker; must not paddle or roll in front; may go wide behind; 
may either trot or pace; must go level without hitting any part, and 
be able to go fast. 

WEIGHT: One thousand pounds and upward. 

HeEiecut: Fifteen to 16} hands. 

_ The above description will apply to the mare and gelding of this 
class, except that they will not be so masculine in appearance. The 
neck should be more delicate and clearer cut, the crest not so well 
developed, the withers more pronounced, not so thick through and 
through at the upper part, and there should be a slight line of demar- 
eation between the withers and the neck. 
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The saddle horse is always in good demand. He is almost without 
exception the progeny of the Thoroughbred and his descendant—the _ 
American Saddle Horse. The real high-class Thoroughbred possesses — 
more quality than any other breed of horses. He is clean-cut, impres- 
sive, breedy looking in every respect. On account of his clean-cut 
appearance a coarser mare can be bred to this horse than to others. 
His progeny, except from extremely coarse mares, are seldom lacking 
in quality and ambition. Horses of this class are often called combi- 
nation animals, being useful either in the saddle or as a harness 
horse. 

There are two classes of saddle horses, the plain-gaited or walk, 
trot, and canter horse, and the American-gaited horse, which must go 
at least five distinct gaits, and possesses excellent manners. The 
market for a good-sized saddle horse is and always has been good. 
Most saddle horses are undersized. The heavy-weight saddle horse, 
capable of carrying up to 220 pounds and over, is a rare animal and 
always commands a very high price. He is much harder to produce 
than the smaller animal, and for this purpose a large mare should be 
selected, 1,200 pounds or more, with as much ambition and quality as 
possible, and bred to a good big Thoroughbred stallion, weighing in 
the neighborhood of 1,300. There is always a good demand for the 
lighter-weight saddle horse, but he does not command such a high 
price. The gaited saddle horse, or the combination gaited and car- 
riage horse, is in good demand throughout the Central West. Ken- 
tucky and Missouri are both prominent in the production of horses of 
the latter class, which must be very attractive in appearance, docile 
in disposition, and as well mannered as the saddle horse, responding 
readily to the hand of his rider. 


POINTS TO BE OBSERVED IN SELECTING A SADDLE HORSE. 


The following points should be observed in the conformation of the 
Thoroughbred stallion: 

HEAD: Ears fine, not too long, approaching each other at the tips 
when thrown forward; cranium broad and nicely rounded; forehead 
flat and broad; eyes wide apart, prominent, and bold in expression; 
nasal bones straight in front, but slightly dished on lateral surfaces; 
nostrils firm, large, and flexible, of large capacity when the animal is 
excited; lips firm; mouth medium-sized; muzzle small and tapering; 
cheeks well but not too heavily clothed with hard, well-developed 
muscles; branches of lower jaw well spread apart at their angles. 


NECK: Clean-cut and rangy, crest well developed and whipcordy, 
but not so heavy as in other classes; head attached to neck in a grace- 
ful, angular manner; jugular gutter well developed. 


WITHERS: Well developed, high, and not too wide on top. 
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SHOULDERS: Long and oblique so as to give easy action; shoulder 
blades well covered with muscles. 

CHEST: Deep, giving good girth, with a well-filled breast. 

Arm: Thrown well forward so as to give an oblique shoulder. 

FOREARM: Long, well developed, and strong; well clothed with 
hard, well-developed muscles, having grooves of demarcation between 
them, showing the outlines of each individual muscle. 

KNEE: Clean, straight, large, and strong in all directions, the bone 
forming the back part somewhat prominent. 

KNEE TO FETLOCK JOINT: Cannon short, broad, flat, and clean; 
tendons standing out plainly, hard, and whipcordy. The lines of 
demarcation between tendon and ligament and between ligament and 
bone must be well supported beneath the knee, not showing any 
tendeney of weakness. 

FETLOCKS: Strong and well supported. 

FRONT PASTERN: Strong, medium length, and oblique. 

FRONT FEET: Rather smaller in proportion than in other breeds, 
round, strong, and fairly deep wall; sole concave, frog well developed ; 
heels full and not too deep; toes neither turning in nor out while 
standing. 

Bopy: Back strong and inclined to be short, with a long underline; 
loin broad and well muscled; ribs well sprung and of good depth. 

Croup: Well muscled, carried out straight to tail, which should be 
full haired and very stylishly carried. 

Hock: Deep and strong in all directions; all points well developed, 
but not rough; absence of malformations or puffiness; point very well 
developed, straight on posterior border; the whole joint clean, hard, 
and of an angular order. 

Wock TO FETLOCK: Cannon short, wider and flatter than in front; 
tendons well marked individually, and must not have a pinched 
appearance below joint in front, but very gradually taper in width 
from hock to fetlock. 

FETLOCK JOINT: Large, clean cut, and strong. 

HIND PASTERNS: Medium length, sloping, and strong. 


HIND FEET: Smaller and not so round as the front ones; sole more 
coneave; frog well developed; heel good width and not too deep. 

COLOR: Bay, brown, chestnut, black, roan, and gray, with reason- 
able modifications. 

SKIN AND HAIR: Skin soft, mellow, and loose; hair fine, silky, and 
straight; hairs of mane and tail, although coarse, straight and soft in 
comparison with other breeds. 

TEMPERAMENT: Mild, energetic, not vicious or too nervous. 

ACTION: Prompt, free, and elastic; not too much knee and hock 
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action, but going rather close to the ground, especially in the canter “y 
and gallop; no paddle or roll, and front feet not to go close enough © 
behind to interfere; a good straightaway walker. | 

WEIGHT: One thousand and fifty to 1,300 pounds. © 

Heiaut: Fifteen and one-half to 163 hands. 

The above description will apply fairly well to the saddle horse, 
except that he will not be so masculine as the stallion. Unless he is 
a Thoroughbred he will not possess so much quality. He must have 
good manners, with a mouth that responds readily to the hand of his 
rider. He must also possess graceful and elastic action in all paces. 


PROMISING NEW FRUITS. 


By WILLIAM A. TAYLOR, 
Pomologist in Charge of Field Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Among fruit growers interest in new fruits is perennial. The high 
prices at which judiciously advertised novelties in nursery stock are 
sold in large numbers each year testify to this. And while a large 
proportion of the sorts that receive wide notice from year to year drop 
out of sight soon after the self-interest of the introducers ceases to 
keep them before the public, many find lasting places of usefulness 
in localities where their special adaptability to local environment is 
proved by test. It is therefore well that new sorts shall continue to 
be tested by fruit growers from time to time, even in advance of their 
commercial introduction, for in no other way can rapid, continuous 
improvement in the character of the fruits of any region be accom- 
plished. 

Improved cultural treatment, including judicious fertilizing, tilling, 
pruning, and spraying, may accomplish much, but the best attention 
to any or all of these points fails to secure the desired economic end 
of largest yield and highest quality at least cost of labor, time, and 
money unless the effort is made upon varieties adapted to the local 
environment and which yield fruit suited to the purpose for which 
the product is to be used. 

It is therefore advisable for growers to keep themselves informed 
regarding the more promising varieties of the fruits in which they 
are personally interested, and especially such as give evidence of 
having attracted attention through inherent merit, rather than 
through lavish praise by originators or introducers, for it is usually 
among such that the permanent improvements over previously exist- 
ing varieties are found. A few fruits of this character that have 
reached the office of the Pomologist recently are described and illus- 
trated in this paper. 

The newness of some of the fruits mentioned rests rather upon the 
fact that they have hitherto had only local or, at most, restricted rep- 
utation, than upon recent origin. But they are believed to be none 
the less promising to the general fruit grower on that account. The 
fact of long test of such sorts in the localities of their origin or 
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restricted distribution is, in truth, their strongest claim to recogni-— 
tion, and it is because of this that they are suggested to growers as | 

. : : ~ eee 
worthy of testing in other and larger fields. cae 


STAYMAN WINESAP APPLE. 


(Synonyms: Stayman’s Winesap; Stayman.) 


[PLATE LVI}. 


The Winesap apple has from a very early day been one of themost _ 
popular winter varieties, for both home use and market, in that great _ 
belt of country which extends from New Jersey, Virginia, and North 
Carolina to Arkansas, Kansas, and Nebraska. In more recent years 
it has assumed commercial importance at many points in the Rocky 
Mountain region and on the Pacific slope. Even before apples were 
grown for sale as fruit to any extent in the region in question it was 
prized as a cider variety. Thus, its standing as a cider fruit was rec- 
ognized by Dr. James Mease in the first American edition of Willich’s 
Domestick Eneyclopedia, which was published at Philadelphia in 1804. — 
In this work Dr. Mease, in his list of ‘‘ Cyder apples,” describes the 
Winesap as follows: 

Wine-Sop.—An autumn fruit, of deep red colour, and sweet, sprightly taste; 
makes excellent cyder, which is preferred by some to that of Red Streak; @ culti- 
vated by Samuel Coles, of Moore’s-town, New Jersey. ; 


Dr. Mease’s account is worthy of special notice from the fact that it 
was, in the language of the author, ‘‘ the first attempt ever made to — 
collect into one view a list of the finest kinds of apples growing in the 
United States.” This antedated by thirteen years Coxe’s ‘‘ View of 
the cultivation of fruit trees,” published also in Philadelphia, in 1817, 
which has usually been considered the beginning of systematic pomol- 
ogyin America. Dr. Mease’s observations appear to have been chiefly 
limited to eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, but fortunately 
included the collection of William Coxe at Burlington, then about ten 
years established, as well as several others of that region; so that his 
list includes the earliest known descriptions of about forty varieties 
of apples that are still grown, in addition to anumber that are probably 
not now in existence. j 

Coxe in 1817 deseribed and illustrated the Winesap in his work 
above noted, and characterized it as then ‘‘ becoming the most favor- 
ite cider fruit in West Jersey.” He commended it highly on the score 
of its productiveness, but noted its unsatisfactory habit of growth, 
which still remains its chief defect as an orchard tree. Nothing 
appears to be known regarding its time and place of origin. Neither 
Mease nor Coxe refers to these points. It has been assumed by 


«Red Streak was one of the famous English cider apples grown in this country 
at that time. 
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_ subsequent writers that it originated somewhere in western New 
_ Jersey at some time prior to the year 1800. 

As would be expected, a variety with so many strongly marked 
’ gharacteristies, grown under such varied soil and climatic conditions 
 asare found from the Atlantic to the Ozarks, has left a marked impress 
on the pomology of this great region. It is a singular fact, however, 
_ that so far as known nearly all of those newer varieties which show 
strong evidence of Winesap parentage have originated west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. Among these may be mentioned Kinnard, 
Paragon, and Gilbert, of Tennessee; Arkansas (synonym Mammoth 
Black Twig) and Arkansas Black, of Arkansas Howsley; and the 
several seedlings grown by Dr. J. Stayman, of Leavenworth, Kans., 
of which last the Stayman Winesap has been most widely dissem- 
inated. 

During the past six or eight years Stayman Winesap has been 
widely discussed by commercial fruit growers throughout the Eastern 
United States. According to the statement of its originator, it was 
one of a lot of seedlings grown at Leavenworth, Kans., in 1866, from 
seed selected from a choice lot of Winesap apples grown in the same 
county. About a dozen of the most promising seedlings of the lot, 
as judged from foliage and wood, were transplanted to permanent 
locations in 1868 and allowed to attain fruiting age. When they 
came into bearing, so large a proportion of them were considered 
_ promising that Dr. Stayman sent out scions of several to parties in 
_ Kansas, Minnesota, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Virginia 
for testing. Of the lot, at least three, besides the Stayman Winesap, 
appear to possess distinct merit, the others having been more or less 
_ disseminated under the Gemgnaizons Stayman Nos. 1 and 2 and Stay- 
man Sweet. 

_ The variety described and illustrated in this paper first produced 
_ fruit in 1875, and the first published description of it appeared under 
the name ‘‘Stayman’s Winesap” in Charles Downing’s third appendix 
to the second revised edition of ‘“‘ Fruits and fruit trees of America,” 

_ published in 1881. Dr. Stayman also published a description of the 
_ variety in the Annual Report of the Missouri State Horticultural 

Society for 1883. The original tree of this variety was destroyed bya 
Storm several years ago, but those of the other seedlings were reported 
to be still standing in January, 1903. 

a Further than these descriptions the variety does not appear to have 

attracted any special attention until after 1890, when its good quali- 
_ ties were discovered almost simultaneously by Mr. R. J. Black, of 
: Bremen, Ohio, and Mr. J. W. Kerr, of Denton, Md., both of whom 
_ fruited it on top grafts at about that time. It was first catalogued 
__ by the latter in 1894-1895, and has been quite extensively planted 
_ in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia 
_ since that date, and somewhat in other States. Its chief merits 
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are its exceptionally vigorous growth of root and top, its large and | 
luxuriant foliage, which enables the tree to carry its full crop upto — 
maturity, and the excellent quality of the fruit, superior in this respect _ 


to that of its parent. The only particular in which it does not equal 
the parent is in its color, which is somewhat less brilliant than that 
of the old variety. The fruit is sometimes subject to barrel scald in 
storage when picked before reaching full maturity, being quite simi- 
lar to the parent in this respect. Taking all important points into con- 
sideration, the Stayman Winesap appears to be adapted to a wider 


range of soil and climate than its parent and to be well worthy of — 


testing, both for home use and market, throughout middle latitudes. 

The specimen shown on Pl. LVII was grown by Mr. J. W. Kerr, at 
Denton, Md., and is fairly representative of the variety as it grows 
on the Chesapeake Peninsula. | 


DESCRIPTION. 


Form roundish conical, with some specimens slightly oblique; size 
medium to large, averaging considerably larger than Winesap; sur- 
face smooth; color greenish yellow, washed and faintly striped with 
rather dull mixed red, thinly splashed and striped with crimson; dots 
numerous, russet, many aureole; cavity regular, large, deep, russeted; 
stem short, rather stout; basin regular, small, shallow; calyx segments 
long, narrow, converging, reflexed at tip; eye of medium size, closed; 
skin moderately thick, tenacious; core oval, small to medium, mod- 
erately open; seeds numerous, plump, brown, of medium size; flesh 
yellowish, moderately fine-grained, breaking, Juicy; flavor sprightly 

ubacid, good to very good. Season winter, keeping well in common 
storage and apparently well adapted to cold storage. 

The tree is a strong, moderately upright grower, with dark wood 
and large, healthy foliage. It promises to be much longer lived than 
the parent, and is apparently adapted to regions somewhat farther 
north than the old Winesap is known to succeed. 


RANDOLPH APPLE. 
(Synonym: “* Unknown.’’) 
[PLATE LVIII.] 


Among the varieties of summer apples tested in the experimental 
export shipments conducted by the Department of Agriculture in 
1902, one of the most promising sorts for long-distance shipment was 
the Randolph. The origin of this. variety is not known, its history, 
so far as ascertained, being as follows: When the late Randolph 
Peters, of Wilmington, Del., bought the farm near Farnhurst, Del., 
where he established a nursery about 1869, he found upon it an apple 
orchard. In this orchard there were one or more trees of a summer 
apple not recognized by him, which impressed him with its value 
as a commercial variety because of its firm flesh, sprightly flavor, and 
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brilliant color, yielding fruit uniformly fair and smooth. Supposing 
it to be an old variety, he sent specimens for identification to various 
pomologists, including the late Charles Downing. None of the experts 
recognized the variety, and Mr. Peters, considering it worthy of dis- 
semination, dubbed it ‘‘Unknown,” and offered it for sale in his 
catalogue as early as 1884 under that name. From this nursery it was 
quite widely introduced, and in recent years has attracted attention in 
Nebraska, Arkansas, Maryland, and Delaware, being most widely 
grown in acommercial way in the last-mentioned State. One of the 
first to recognize its merit after it was distributed by Mr. Peters 
appears to have been Mr. H. T. Vose, of West Point, Ark., then of 
Otoe County, Nebr. Mr. Vose states that he solicited and obtained 
the consent of the introducer to name it ‘‘ Randolph,” in honor of the 
discoverer. 

While not of the highest dessert quality, the Randolph is a good 
eating apple of mild flavor, distinctly better than most varieties of 
its season, with a firmness of texture and brilliance of color that 
render it one of the best summer varieties for long shipment by either 
rail or sea. Mr. Vose reported it in 1895 as the most vigorous grower 
in his collection of sixty or more varieties, and an early, annual 
bearer, ripening about two weeks later than Red June. The fruit 
sets singly or rarely in pairs on the fruit spurs, and as it does not 
overload, its crop is more even in size than varieties that set their 
fruit in clusters. 
~ On Plate LVIILI is illustrated a specimen grown by Mr. Thomas O. 
Duvall, Spencerville, Montgomery County, Md., in 1902. _ 
DESCRIPTION. 


Form oblate, very symmetrical; size medium to large; surface 
smooth and glossy; color creamy white, washed with crimson and 
beautifully striped with darker crimson; dots few, gray, indented; 
cavity regular, of medium size and depth and gradual slope, striped 
and russeted; stem short to medium, rather stout; basin regular, of 
medium size and depth and abrupt slope, slightly furrowed; skin 
thick, tenacious; core medium, oblate conic, partially open, clasping 
the eye; seeds plump, brown, medium, numerous; flesh yellowish, 
with a satiny luster, moderately fine-grained, very firm, breaking, 
moderately juicy; flavor mild subacid, good. Season second half of 
July in Delaware and tide-water Maryland. 

The tree is a vigorous grower, with brownish wood and light dots. 
It is regularly and sufficiently productive. 

The variety is considered by Mr. Duvall the most profitable sum- 
mer apple of his section in Maryland, and from its behavior in the 
experimental export shipments referred to it is considered well worthy 
of testing as a commercial summer apple throughout the country. 


~ 
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PHILOPENA PHAR. 


[PLATE LIX.] 


To the regret of pear lovers who appreciate varieties chiefly, if not 
solely, for their flavor and quality, the trend in American pomology 
in recent years, as judged by the character of varieties introduced, 
has been toward superficial beauty, size, and productiveness rather 
than toward marked improvement in dessert quality. The necessity 
for varieties resistant to diseases affecting foliage and fruit has played 
an important part in fostering this tendency. This is especially true 
as regards the disease known as pear blight, to which many of the finer 
sorts have suceumbed in the South, and which renders the culture of 
pears an uncertain undertaking in the Middle States, especially in the 
great Mississippi Valley. It is unfortunate that the planting of a 
number of the finer dessert sorts has practically ceased in the regions 
mentioned, their places having been taken by the more vigorous and 
resistant varieties of the Oriental type, none of which has yet devel- 
oped high dessert quality. 

The fact that Seckel and a few others of the European type have 
persisted here and there throughout the region in question, where 
Bartlett, Clapp Favorite, Flemish Beauty, and other popular sorts 
have succumbed, has given rise to the hope, among some growers, that 
through the agency of seedlings of these more resistant sorts varieties 
may ultimately be developed that will be sufficiently blight resistant 
to endure the existing conditions and at the same time retain the 
high quality of the parent varieties. 

Among the most promising varieties in this respect is the Philo- 
pena, shown on Pl. LIX. Its record well illustrates the vicissitudes 
that frequently attend the early history of fruit varieties which sub- 
sequently prove their value through the possession of some strongly 
marked characters. 

The essential facts, as related by Mr. W. H. Ragan, are as follows: 
In 1843 the late Joshua Lindley, who had for some years conducted a 
nursery at Monrovia, Ind., closed out his stock preparatory to return- 
ing to his former home in Guilford County, N. C. The late Reuben 
Ragan, of Putnam County, Ind., purchased part of this stock. Among 
it was a long-bodied seedling pear tree, in which was a dormant bud 
of the Aremberg (synonym Beurre d’Aremberg) pear. As the latter 
was a rare and high-priced variety in the region at the time, this treé 
was given special attention by the owner, with the natural result that 
a strong and thrifty top was quickly grown from the Aremberg bud. 
About 1847, during one of those epidemics of pear blight which have 
repeatedly devastated the trees of the region, the Aremberg top was 
attacked by the disease and killed down to the seedling stock. Little 
attention was subsequently paid to the tree until it came into bearing. 
It was then found to yield a delicious late fall pear of medium size, 
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which was named Philopena by the originator some time between 1850 
~ and 1860, : 

It appears to have been first described in the Report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture for 1889 (p. 444). 

It has been propagated locally in Putnam County, Ind., and dis- 
seminated to some extent by distribution to experimenters through the 
Department of Agriculture. While its parentage is not known, it 
strongly resembles in certain characters both Seckel and Louise Bonne 
de Jersey. 

Pl. LIX shows a fair-sized specimen of this fruit grown on the origi- 
nal tree in 1901, by Mr. R. M. Ragan, at Fillmore, Ind. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Form oblong pyriform, tapering sharply to the stem; size medium, 
or slightly below; surface moderately smooth; color dark yellow, 
lightly russeted, and showing a brownish blush on side exposed to the 
sun; dots numerous, small, russet; cavity obsolete, stem of medium 
length, and diameter, obliquely inserted; basin regular, small, shal- 
low, slightly furrowed; calyx segments small, converging; eye small, 
closed; skin rather thick, tenacious; core oval, of meditm size, closed ; 
seeds of medium size, plump, brown, numerous; flesh yellowish, fine- 
grained, meaty, moderately juicy; flavor sweet and rich; quality good 
to very good. Season, October and November in central Indiana. 

The original tree, now more than sixty years old, is still in thrifty 
condition, bearing annual crops. Itis an upright but rather strag- 
gling grower, the young wood having a yellowish-green color. The 
variety appears worthy of experimental planting throughout the Mid- 
dle States. 

BELLE PEACH. 
(Synonyms: Belle of Georgia; Georgia.) 
[PLATE LX.] 


The Chinese Cling group of peaches has, in recent years, demon- 
strated its adaptability to a much wider range of climatic conditions 
than was formerly supposed to be the case. Elberta, the best known 
variety of this group, has already proved a successful and profitable 
commercial sort from Georgia and Texas to Michigan and Connecti- 
eut. Among the varieties of this group that are less widely known, 
perhaps none possesses more valuable points than that which was 
introduced to cultivation by Dr. 8. H. Rumph about 1883, under 
the name ‘‘ Belle.” The variety was afterwards catalokued by many 
nurserymen as ‘‘ Belle of Georgia.” The name was published as 
“Georgia” in the catalogue of the American Pomological Society for 
1899, the fact that this name had already been published for at least 
three other varieties having, in the chaotic state of pomological nomen- 
clature, apparently escaped notice. 
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It is a remarkable fact that Elberta and Belle were grown as seed- 
lings from the same crop of fruit of one Chinese Cling tree in Georgia. 


The early history of Belle is thus recorded by Powell? from informa- — 


tion furnished by the originator: 


Seedling of Chinese Cling possibly crossed with Oldmixon Free. Originated with 


Mr. Lewis A. Rumph, Marshaliville, Ga., from seed from a Chinese Cling tree in the 
variety orchard of Dr. 8. H. Rumph, Marshallville, Ga. The original Chinese 
Cling tree stood in the center of the variety block near some Oldmixon Free, Old- 
mixon Cling, Crawford Early, and Crawford Late trees. Mr. L. A. Rumph 
planted the stone in the fall of 1870 from the same tree, and at the same time S. H, 
Rumph planted a stone that produced the Elberta. 


Though slower than Elberta to attain popularity in the North, Belle 
is found to endure lower winter temperatures without injury and to 
be more reliably productive than the former variety in some sections. 
The only important objection to it, from the commercial standpoint, 
appears to be its white color, which may render it less popular in mar- 
kets that prefer yellow-flieshed sorts. 


DESCRIPTION. ‘ 


Form roundish oblong, in the South often tapering to a distinct 


point, usually symmetrical; size medium to large; surface smooth,’ 


soft, and velvety; color creamy white, with a beautiful crimson blush 
on the side exposed to the sun, sometimes marbled with crimson; 
down short, adherent; cavity regular, small, shallow, abrupt; suture 
shallow, except at cavity and apex; apex small and depressed in 
suture in Northern-grown specimens, frequently large, prominent, and 
pointed in the South; skin thin, tenacious; stone oval, of medium 
size, and free; flesh whitish, tinged with red at stone, tender, melting, 
and juicy when ripe, though sufficiently firm for shipment when 
picked in advance of full maturity; flavor subacid, rich, and pleasant; 
quality good to very good. Season, late July at Fort Valley, Ga., late 
August in northern Virginia and Missouri, beginning to ripen shige 
in advance of Elberta, but ending at about midseason of that variety. 

Tree vigorous, spreading, rather slender, hardy, and productive. 
Leaf glands small, reniform; blossoms small. 

It is one of the most promising white-fleshed freestones for the com- 
mercial peach districts, especially on light and dry soils. 


WILLETT PEACH. 
(Synonym: Willett’s Seedling.) 


[PLATE LXI.] 


This promising yellow freestone is reported to have originated from 
a stone brought from some point in South America by the late Cor- 
nelius O’Bryan, of ‘‘ Bryant’s Minstrels,” who planted it in his garden 


«Bulletin No. 54, ‘‘ The Chinese cling group of peaches,’ 1902, p. 20, Delaware 
College Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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* at No. 110 West Fortieth street, New York City, some time prior to 
1867. The property came into possession of Mr. Wallace P. Willett 
in 1874, and the tree was in that year large and in full bearing, carry- 
ing several bushels of fine fruit. It was crowded by buildings and 
fences, which necessitated frequent and severe pruning, but it sur- 
vived until about 1888 or 1889. Twelve selected specimens of the 
fruit from the original tree were exhibited by Mr. Willett at the 
American Institute Fair in 1874. These specimens weighed 12 ounces 
each and measured 12 inches each in circumference. On this exhibit 
he was awarded the diploma of the institute for ‘‘Seedling peaches.” 

The following year Mr. Willett furnished a few scions to C. L. Van 
Duzen, of Geneva, N. Y., who first propagated the peach and who 
introduced it in 1876 under the name ‘‘ Willett’s Seedling,” which has 
since been reduced to Willett, in conformity with the rules cf nomen- 
clature of the American Pomological Society. 

_ The variety does not appear to have been widely advertised or dis- 
tributed, but demand for the trees has been found to grow steadily in 
recent years, as its worth has been recognized in different portions of 
the North. Its hardiness in fruit bud, beauty, excellent shipping 
quality, and special adaptability for canning, preserving, and brandy- 
ing make it one of the most promising medium late varieties for the 
Northern commercial grower. Unfortunately, the stock of the variety 
in the nurseries appears to have been considerably mixed, so that in 
many cases inferior sorts have been sent out under the name; hence 
care should be exercised by planters to secure stock true to name. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Form roundish obovate, conical, often unequal; size large to very 
large; surface very soft and velvety, covered with short, loose down; 
color rich deep yellow, deeply blushed, and oceasionally striped with 
crimson; cavity very large, deep, and abrupt; suture shallow except 
at cavity and apex; apex moderately prominent; skin moderately 
thick, tenacious; stone of medium size, oval, free; flesh rich yellow, 
stained with red at the stone, firm and compact, yet juicy; flavor 
sprightly subacid; quality good, especially desirable for preserving. 

Tree vigorous, foliage large; glands reniform; blossoms large. 

Commended to commercial planters who find demand for a high- 
grade yellow freestone to follow Elberta. 

The specimens shown on Pl. LXI were received from Mr. Wallace 
P. Willett, East Orange, N. J., in 1900. 


‘BRITTLEWOOD PLUM. 
(Synonym: Brittlewood No. 1.) 
(PLATE LXII.] 


In regions where temperatures lower than —20° F. are frequently 
experienced, the varieties of the Domestica type of plums, which 
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constitute the main dependence in the milder fruit regions of the North, 
maintain but an uncertain existence, and are not infrequently entirely — 
destroyed by freezing. Fruit growers of the Upper Mississippi Valley — 
in particular have sustained heavy losses in this way and have been. — 
devoting careful attention to the development by selection or breed- — 
ing, or by both methods in combination, of varieties of the hardy 
native plum of that region (Prunus americana of the botanists). — 
The result has been that a large number of wildings of greater or less _ 
promise have been transplanted to gardens and christened and intro- 
duced to the public through the medium of commercial nurseries. 
The large majority of these have proved to be of but doubtful value, 
but among them and the seedlings grown from them, some > very dis- 
tinct improvements over the wild type are appearing. 

One of the best of these is the variety originated by Mr. Theodore 
Williams, of Benson, Nebr., from seed of Quaker, pollinated by Harri- 
son Peach, the former one of the earliest introductions of this species, 
and one of the best in quality. Brittlewood was commercially intro- 
duced by Mr. J. W. Kerr, of Denton, Md., in 1896. 


eb poled ol <p gieeaee aan capes A 


DESCRIPTION. 


Form globular, symmetrical; size large for the Americana type; © 
cavity small, shallow; stem short, slender; suture shallow; apex — 
slightly depressed; surface smooth; color light coppery red, covered 
with a heavy bluish-white bloom; dots numerous, minute, russet; 
skin thick, tenacious, free from bitterness; stone oval, rather large, 
cling; flesh yellowish, translucent, meaty, juicy; flavor mild subacid, 
rich; quality very good. Season end of August in eastern Nebraska. 

Tree strong, spreading, vigorous; worthy of thorough testing in the 
North. 

The specimen shown on Pl. LXII was grown by Mr. Theodore Wil- — 
liams, of Benson, Nebr. 


STODDARD PLUM. 
[PLATE LXII.] 


Unlike the Brittlewood, which grew from planted seed, the Stoddard 
plum appears to have been a wilding. 

It was first brought to notice by Mr. B. F. ye A of Jessup, Iowa, 
about 1875, who found it growing in the garden of Mrs. Caroline Baker, 
of that village. Mrs. Baker states that her husband secured the trees — 
during the early settlement of the region at some point farther north, 
presumably in the woods, on the Maquoketa River. Her belief as to 
the locality of origin is strengthened by the fact that Mr. Elmer — 

teeves, Of Waverly, lowa, informs the writer that he found a yard 
in the village of Sumner full of trees of the same variety, which had 
been brought from near the Maquoketa River.@ 


«Letter of Elmer Reeves, January, 1903. 
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The variety was commercially introduced by the Wragg Nursery at 
Waukee, Iowa, about 1895, and has been found adapted to conditions 
at many points between Nebraska and Maryland. 


DESCRIPTION, 


Form roundish, slightly oblique; size medium; cavity small, shal- 
low; apex minute, depressed; surface smooth; color deep purplish 
red, with bluish white bloom; dots numerous, minute, yellow; skin 
rather thick and tough, acid but only slightly astringent; stone oval, 
of medium size, cling; flesh deep yellow, translucent, tender, juicy; 
flavor mild subacid, rich; quality good. 

Tree strong, vigorous, and productive. A valuable sort for the 
North and West. 

The specimen shown on Pl. LXII was received from the late Prof. 
EK. 8. Goff, of Madison, Wis., in 1901. 


JORDAN ALMOND. 


[PLATE LXIII.] 


: | 
q The exact identity and the place of production of the commercial 
supply of the Jordan almond were until quite recently shrouded 
in obscurity. Under the name ‘‘ Jordan” considerable quantities of 
almond kernels of large size, symmetrical form, and delicate flavor 
have long been known in the markets of England and America. 
_ These kernels were said to have come from Malaga, Spain, where a 
single firm practically controlled the product and exported it entirely 
in the form of shelled kernels. A search ef European nursery cata- 
logues failed to afford any clue to the identity of the variety or the 
source from which the nuts came, and steps were accordingly taken 
by the Department of Agriculture, through its Division of Pomology 
and Section of Seed and Plant Introduction, to locate the variety 
_ in its region of commercial production and secure authentic stock for 
testing in the almond districts of the United States. This end was 
accomplished by Mr. David G. Fairchild, agricultural explorer, who, 
during the summer of 1901, visited southeastern Spain, investigated 
_ the orchards, and secured scions from bearing trees. From these 
 scions trees were propagated that are now growing at several points 
_ in the United States, and may soon be expected to yield fruit. 
Meanwhile, Mr. John Roek, of Niles, Cal., had secured, early in 1897, 
through a French correspondent, some dormant budded trees propa- 
gated on myrobalan plum stock in France from scions obtained in 
‘Spain in 1896. Fearing that the almond would not thrive on myro- 
balan roots in California, Mr. Rock grafted 100 of these dormant 
buds upon bearing peach trees, using as a scion the entire trunk of 
the myrobalan plum stock with the dormant almond bud upon it. 


© 
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Nearly all grew and came into bearing, but only three of these proved — 
to be of the true ‘‘ Jordan” type, the others varying greatly, and most — 
of them proving worthless. 

The nuts shown on PI. LXIII are from one of these trees on Mr. 
Rock’s grounds, and the nuts from them submitted to dealers in 
Malaga, through United States Consul Ridgely, were pronounced the 
true ‘‘Jordan” type. The distinctive characters of the type are well 
shown in the illustration. Whether more than a single variety is 
marketed under this name yet remains to be determined. The name 
‘‘Jordan” has been supposed by some to be a corruption from the 
French ‘‘jardin,” meaning ‘‘ garden,” but no evidence of the accuracy 
of this conclusion has been discovered. 

The Jordan almond? seems worthy of testing in the milder commer- 
cial almond districts, especially in those where late spring frosts are 
of rare occurrence. 

DESCRIPTION. 


Form long, narrow, but plump, distinctly curved along the ventral 
suture; hull thin, downy, loosening readily from the nut; skell 
smooth, dense, hard, and thick, with a very smooth inner surface; 
kernel long, narrow, smooth, light brown, of fine, firm texture and 
delieate, rich flavor. As imported, the kernels are highly esteemed by 
confectioners for the preparation of candies and ‘‘salted” almonds, 
the prepared kernels usually retailing from 50 to 60 cents per pound 
in the latter form. Mr. Fairchild states that the various grades of 
kernels are designated in Spain according to size by the names of 
animals, such as ‘‘ donkeys,” ‘‘ horses,” ‘‘ tigers,” ‘‘lions,” ‘‘ elephants,” 
and ‘‘mammoths,” the ‘‘donkeys” being the smallest and the ‘‘mam- 
moths” the largest grade. The sizes are separated by hand picking. 

The common method of propagation, as observed in Spain by Mr. 
Fairchild, is to bud on bitter almond seedlings two years or more old, 
in the orchard at a height of 2 to 4 feet from the ground. Like other 
almonds, the Jordan blossoms very early in spring, and is therefore 
susceptible to injury by late spring frosts. Its culture will therefore 
probably be limited to localities specially favored in this respect. It 
is, presumably, considerably less hardy than the common hard-shell 
almond or the hardier peaches. 


«For a fuller account of this almond as grown in Spain, see Bulletin No. 26, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. 8. Dept. Agr., ‘‘Spanish almonds and their imtro- 
duction into America.”’ 


PROGRESS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 
AGRICULTURE. 


a 


By A. 6. are, Ph. D,, 
Director of the Office of Experiment Stations. 


DEVELOPMENT OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


During the past few years there has been a rapid growth of inter- 
est in questions relating to courses in agriculture of secondary grade. 
This has been due to several causes operating at the same time. The 
faculties and equipment of the agricultural colleges have of late been 
very materially strengthened. The number and variety of the courses 
in agriculture which they offer have consequently been greatly 
increased. They are also engaging much more largely in various 
forms of university-extension work, through the farmers’ institutes, 
correspondence courses, ete. They are thus attracting a larger num- 
ber of students. The statistics show that the total number of stu- 
dents enrolled in college courses in agriculture in the United States 
in 1902 is 6,299, as compared with 3,930in 1897. But allthis develop- 
ment of the agricultural colleges has only served to bring out more 
clearly the fact that under the best conditions, if they are to maintain 
their standing as colleges, they can meet the educational requirements 
of only asmall fraction of the youthonour farms. If any considerable 
body of the farm boys and girls are to receive definite instruction in 
the principles of agriculture, it must be in schools of lower grade than 
the colleges. In this respect agriculture stands on just the same 
footing as any other branch of learning. 


ELEMENTARY PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION. 


When we turn to the elementary (district or graded) public schools 
we find that neither their present condition nor the possibilities of 
their future development warrant the conclusion that any consider- 
able amount of agricultural instruction can be included in their eur- 
riculum. Without doubt, their courses of instruction can be much 
improved, so as to inculeate a love of nature and country life, and to 
impart many facts and a few principles which will be of direct and 
lasting benefit to the young people who will go out from them to 
spend their lives on the farms; but in schools of this low grade it 
will never be possible to teach the sciences related to agriculture or 
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to give any systemutice instruction in the theory and practice of agri- 
culture itself. Reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, United States 
history, drawing, music, and the elements of English grammar and 
composition must always constitute the chief factors in the common- 
school curriculum. When the schools are thoroughly graded and are 
taught by well-trained teachers, a limited amount of nature study, 
woodworking, cooking, sewing, and the elements of agriculture may 
be added; but not enough instruction regarding any art can be given 
to enable the student to understand the scientific principles on which 
practice is based or to become proficient in the practice. This must 
be done, if at all, in schools of higher grade. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


For the above reasons the friends of agricultural education are now 
turning their attention more and more to the problems relating to 
courses in agriculture in the secondary (that is, the high) schools.- In 
this they are but following the path already being pursued by those 
who are interested in the development of industrial education in other 
lines. There is no more notable fact in the educational progress of 
the United States during the past decade than the rapid development 
of the public high school. The Bureau of Education reports that 
in 1900 there were 6,318 public schools of high-school grade in the 
United States, as compared with 2,771 in 1890. The number ef stu- 
dents attending such schools has risen from 211,596 in 1890 to 541,730 
in 1900. Along with this remarkable growth in the number of schools 
and students there has been a great change in the aim of the high 
schools, and consequently in the number and kind of courses offered 
by them. They were originally established primarily as fitting schools. 
for the colleges, and hence their courses consisted very largely of 
English, Latin, Greek, and mathematics. With the increase of inter- 
est in the natural sciences, courses in the elements of several of these 
sciences were gradually introduced; and for the students not intend- 
ing to go to college English literature, history, civil government, 
political economy, drawing, and music were added. But hardly had 
the public acquiesced in any general way in the idea that secondary 
schools should be maintained by taxation when there began to be 
a demand that these schools should direet their attention to meeting 
-the educational needs of young people generally rather than devote 
themselves so largely to the limited number of pupils expecting to pre- 
pare for colleges. Every concession made to this demand by the high 
schools has greatly inereased their popularity and led to wider 
demands for the broadening of their courses. Then it was discovered 
that if they went on simply enlarging their literary and scientific 
courses they would not properly fit their students to engage with sue- 
cess in the industrial pursuits to which the vast majority of them 
must necessarily devote their lives. This proved to be especially so 
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in the case of young men, who therefore very largely neglected the 
high-school courses; and even to-day a great majority of the high- 
school students in this country are girls. But meanwhile technical 
schools were being established and their graduates were demonstrat- 
ing the advantages to be derived from such instruction in the compe- 
titions of various forms of industrial life. Within recent years there 
has also been a great increase in the number and variety of pursuits 
requiring some scientific knowledge combined with manual skill for 
their successful prosecution. The special technical schools, with their 
long and expensive courses, can not fully meet the demands for such 
instruction. The people have therefore appealed to the high schools, 
with the result that wherever the voters are willing to tax themselves 
for these purposes technical and industrial courses are being intro- 
duced into these schools. This is carried to such an extent in some 
cities that there are already separate business and manual-training 
high schools with elaborate courses. 


WASHINGTON MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL. 


At Washington, D. C., separate manual training high schools are 
maintained for white and colored students. The character of the 
courses given in these schools is indicated in the following statements 
taken from their printed programme: 

For both boys and girls the general plan of instruction in these 
schools comprises prescribed courses in English, mathematics, phys- 
ies, chemistry, freehand drawing, and design, and optional courses in 
German, French, history, and biology. 

For boys, shopwork and mechanical drawing are prescribed in each 
year, and practice is given in caring for the boilers, engines, dyna- 
mos, motors, ete., which constitute the heating, lighting, and power 
plants of the building. 

For girls, courses in domestic science and domestic art are pre- 
serihed, including individual work in cooking, the preparation and 
serving of meals, invalid cookery, marketing, laundry, methods and 
materials, management of the house, plain sewing by hand and ma- 
chine, dressmaking, and millinery. , 

Three four-year courses and a two-year course are offered. On the 
page following one of the four-year courses is given. The other four- 
year courses are designed especially to prepare pupils respectively 
for normal schools and for scientific and technical schools of college 
grade. These courses include German and French, and devote rela- 
tively less time to technical and scientific work than is the case with 
the course published by the committee. The two-year course gives 
double time to shopwork and mechanical drawing or to domestic 
science and domestic art, covering substantially the same ground in 
these subjects as do the four-year courses. The academie work is 
accordingly lessened. 
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Course of study in Washington manual training schools, special four-year course, 


First year. Second year. Third year. Fourth year. 

English. . | English. English. English. 
History. History. Solid geometry. Mechanics. 
Algebra. Geometry. Trigonometry and | Electricity or ad- 
Physics. Physics. surveying. vanced chemistry. 
Drawing: Chemistry. Physics or chemistry. | Drawing: 

Freehand. Drawing: Drawing: Freehand. 

Mechanical. Freehand. Freehand. Mechanical. 
Shopwork: Mechanical. Mechanical. Shopwork: 

Joinery. Shopwork: Shopwork: Machine-shop work. 

W ood turning. Foundry work. Machine-shop work.| Domestic science. 

Pattern making. Forging. Domestic science. Domestic art. 
Domestic science: Domestic science: Domestic art. 

Cooking. Cooking. 
Domestic art: Laundry. 

Plain sewing. Domestic art: 

Dressmaking. Dressmaking. 


Norsr.—In the third and fourth years of the course pupils may substitute for solid geometry 
or mechanics an equivalent amount of work in physics, chemistry, biology, or manual training, 
one hour of recitation being taken as equalto two hours of laboratory or shop practice. Optional 
studies are printed in italics. 


In the other four-year courses instruction in French and German 
is given. 
SPRINGFIELD MECHANIC ARTS HIGH SCHOOL. 


At Springfield, Mass., there is a mechanic arts high school in which 
there are three courses of instruction, two of them differing princi- 
pally in the relative amount of time given to academic studies and to 
the mechanic arts, and the third based upon the requirements for 
admission to the best schools of technology. The academic work of 
the regular course is practically equivalent to the general course in 
any high school. In addition to this a thorough course in drawing 
and the elements of the mechanic arts is given. It is designed for 
boys who do not intend to continue their training in higher scientific 
or technical schools, but wish to derive the greatest possible advan- 
tage from this school and have the ability to do work demanded 
by the course. Experience has shown that a large percentage of the 
boys who have taken similar courses in manual training high schools 
have readily found employment in desirable positions in which their 
scientific and manual training proved to be of great service. 
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The programme of the regular course is as follows: 


Course of study in Springfield, Mass., Mechanic Arts High School (regular course). 


First year. 


Algebra. 

Elementary physics. 

English language and 
literature. 

History. 

French. 

Mechanical and free- 
hand drawing. 


Second year. 


Plane geometry. 

Mechanics. 

English language and 
literature. 

History. 

French. 

General physics. 

Mechanical and free- 


Third year. 


Chemistry. 

Advanced physics. 

English language and 
literature. 

History. 

French. 

Mechanical and free- 
hand drawing and 


Fourth year. 


Trigonometry and re- 
view in mathematics. 
Applied mechanics (op- 
tional).a 
Electrical measure- 
ments (optional).¢ 
Steam engineering 
(optional).a 


that now so widely prevailing in our colleges. 


Joinery. hand drawing. machine-shop prac- | English language and 
Wood turning and | Pattern making. tice (alternate days).| literature. 
metal work. Molding. History and civics. 
Vise work. Mechanical and free- 
Forging. hand drawing and 


machine-shop prac- 
tice (alternate days). 


* 


a One optional study required. 


Similar technical high schools, with well-balanced industrial or 
commercial courses, are maintained in nearly every large city and in 
many of the medium-sized cities in the United States. 


THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The increase in the number and variety of courses offered by the 
high schools has necessarily led to an elective system parallel with 
This throws the respon- 
sibility for training our youth in a large measure back again on the 
parents, who must themselves decide or allow their children to decide, 
with such advice as they can get from their teachers or friends, regard- 
ing a large part of the instruction they are to receive in the high 
school. 

Until quite recently the agricultural population has apparently 
taken but little interest in the development of the high-school system. 
Unable to support high schools in their own communities, they have 
been content to send such of their children as they desired to have 
instruction in this grade to the high schools in the neighboring 
villages and cities. This they have done, either with set purpose to 
educate them for other pursuits than agriculture or without realizing 
that the education given in the high schools under existing conditions 
must necessarily tend to draw their children away from the farm. 
The real significance of this is only now beginning to dawn on the 
leaders of agricultural progress. Within the past few years, however, 
hopeful beginnings have been made of a movement to establish agri- 
cultural courses of high-school grade in a number of institutions in 
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different States. The agricultural colleges are leading in this move- — 
ment, partly because they see that with the increase of agricultural 
students in the high schools their chances are improved for getting a 
much larger number of students in the college courses in agriculture, 
and partly because as friends of agricultural education they realize 
that something must be done to disseminate more widely a knowledge ~ 
of the theory and practice of improved agriculture and to turn the 
tide of rural sentiment, especially among the young people, back 
toward the advantages of a country life. 


STATUS OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS. : 


At this juncture it is very important that our farmers should 
understand the existing status of the high schools as regards indus- 
trial education—should appreciate what a forceful factor these schools 
have become in shaping the life work of intelligent and progressive 
young people—and should see what are both the advantages and the 
limitations of the education given in the schools of this grade. When 
they have some understanding of these general matters relating to the 
high schools they will have an intelligent basis for determining what 
place the teaching of agriculture should take in these schools. 

Summing up this brief review of the development of the high schools 
in this country, it may be said that they are public institutions in 
which, along with ancient and modern languages, mathematics, his- 
tory, and other so-called culture studies and the elements of natural 
sciences, the theory and practice of various industrial arts are being 
_ taught, especially those arts practiced in villages and cities. The 
instruction given in these schools goes far enough to make their grad- 
uates intelligent and progressive citizens and largely the leaders in 
industrial and political life in the local communities. They are not, 
however, fitted by the high schools for professional life, for careers as 
experts in the higher walks of technical, scientific, or artistic pursuits 
or for the broader achievements in the social or political world. For 
suecess in these higher walks of life most young people will need to 
go on to the college, technical school, and university. If agriculture 
is introduced into the high schools, it must not be expected that the 
graduates from such courses will ordinarily become agricultural 
experts in the highest sense. Toachieve this they will need to attend 
the long courses in the agricultural colleges. As aresultof pursuing 
agricultural courses in the high schools, they should, however, have 
an intelligent appreciation of the relation of science to agriculture; 
they should know something of the recent advancement in agricul- 
tural practice, and they should be able to take advantage of the infor- 
mation which the Department of Agriculture, the experiment stations, 
the agricultural press, and other agencies are constantly bringing 
to their attention. They should also have sufficient general culture 
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to make good homemakers and progressive citizens. And above all, 
they should have an intelligent appreciation of the advantages of 
country life. 


AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS AND SECONDARY COURSES IN 
AGRICULTURE. 


It is believed that already enough successful experiments in the 
establishment of agricultural high schools and secondary courses have 
been made to demonstrate the feasibility and value of such schools 
and courses. The agencies for this work are of several different 
kinds, as follows: (1) High schools connected with agricultural col- 
leges, as in Minnesota and Nebraska; (2) separate agricultural high 
schools endowed by the State, as in Wisconsin, Alabama, and Cali- 
fornia; (3) private agricultural schools, as in New York, New Jersey, 
. Pennsylvania, and Indiana; (4) agricultural courses in norma! schools, 
_ as in Missouri; (5) agricultural courses in public high schools. 


SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE OF UNIVERSITIES OF MINNESOTA AND NEBRASKA. 


The school of agriculture of the University of Minnesota was estab- 
lished in 1888. It is located at St. Anthony Park, between the cities 
. a of Minneapolis and St. Paul, on the grounds of the College of Agri- 
culture of the same university. -The equipment of the college is used 
by the school as far as its needs require. The university farm con- 
tains 250 acres of land, of which 140 acres are used for instruction and 
experiments in field, garden, orchard, and forest crops, and 50 acres 
are devoted to pasture. The buildings (Pl. LXIV) include those con- 
taining offices, library, and lecture rooms, dairy hall, chemical labora- 
tory, veterinary building, horticulture building, drill hall, forge shop, 
power house, meat laboratory, barns for beef and dairy cattle and 
sheep, poultry and swine buildings, dormitories, girls’ home buildings, 
and dining hall. There is a good equipment of apparatus and illus- 
trative material. The agricultural library contains 6,000 books and 
about 6,000 pamphlets. The bulletins of the experiment stations and 
agricultural societies and a large number of technical and agricultural 
journals are regularly received. The faculty consists of about 35 men 
and women, including professors of the college and special instructors, 
among whom are experts in agronomy (plant production), animal 
husbandry, dairying, rural engineering, horticulture, forestry, dress- 
ing and curing eae: veterinary science, and oe cusuira physies, 
chemistry, and botany. 
Students of both sexes are admitted.. Applicants for admission are 
_ examined in English grammar, arithmetic, history of the United States, 
and geography, unless they present certificates showing they have 
completed the eighth-grade work in these subjects. The school term 
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opens October 1 and closes March 20. The course of study covers three 
years, and for the boys includes the following subjects: 


Course of study in school of agriculture of University of Minnesota. 


First year. Second year. Third year. 
Music. Music. Music. 
Gymnastics. Gymnastics. Gymnastics. 
English. Algebra. Home economy. 
Drawing. Agricultural physics. Geometry or civics. 
Farm arithmetic. Agricultural chemistry. Entomology. 
Agricultural botany. Agronomy. Zoology. 
Comparative physiology. Animal husbandry. Agricultural chemistry. 
Agronomy. Dairying. Agronomy. 
Carpentry. Horticulture. Poultry culture. 
Blacksmithing. Military drill. Animal husbandry. 
Military drill. Dressing and curing meats. 

Forestry. 


Veterinary science. 


The girls substitute courses in domestic science and practice for 
the shopwork and a portion of the agriculture, but are required to 
take courses in field agriculture, horticulture, forestry, dairying, 
poultry culture, meats, and stock judging. 

For young men, practical experience in field work at the university 
farm or elsewhere is among the requirements for graduation. 

It is estimated that the total expenses of students for the school 
year need not exceed $85, exclusive of board and personal expenses. 
Tuition is free, and text-books may be rented at $1 per term. 

The school has two distinct functions: ‘‘It offers a practical course 
of study designed to fit young men and young women for successful 
farm life and it serves as a preparatory school for the college of 
agriculture.” 

Regarding the success of this school, Prof. W. M. Hays, professor of 
agriculture in the University of Minnesota, writes as follows under 
date of October 30, 1902: 

At present there are 410 students in the agricultural high-school course, and 
this probably means that we will have about 500 in this course during the year 
and between 200 and 300 in other courses. 

The agricultural high school takes the boys and girls from the rural schools of 
Minnesota, gives them three or four years of six months each of instruction and 
experience, which is rather intense in its nature and appears to be very interesting 
to the young people. They live in dormitories, and I feel very certain that the 
influence of the country-life atmosphere pervading this school community causes 
the percentage to be considerably increased of those who at the end of the course 
intend to return to farm life as compared with that at the beginning of the school 
course. The students in their own intercourse are constantly magnifying the 
industrial, business, social, and general opportunities of country life. The farm, 
the farm home, and the farm community are being greatly enlarged in the minds 
of these young people. The wonderful wealth of material now available for a 
strong faculty to select from in placing subjects before students in an agricultural 
high school makes even a secondary course like this very broad in its scope. 
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A course made up of one-third industrial, one-third scientific, and one-third 
academic studies may properly be claimed as the broadest kind of a course for 
nearly all young people. Such a course not only gives a broad view of life, but 
it teaches how to think and to do. The larger percentage of people thus trained 
are able to gain the necessary means and position to enable them to afford facili- 
ties for continuing their education throughout their lives. no matter what their 
vocation. This is not true of those being educated in th2 narrower, so-called 
academic or literary lines in our city high schools. 

Nearly all the graduates of the school of agriculture not only return to the 
farm, but generally succeed. Many of the young men are growing into leader- 
ship in their respective communities and many more by their quiet example are 
bringing about a more hopeful view of country life and farming, and are thus 
setting the pace for many neighbors. In some counties this influence is being 
clearly felt. 

A school on essentially the same plan, but without the courses in 
domestic science, organized at the University of Nebraska, had an 
attendance of 118 boys in 1902. 


AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS IN WISCONSIN. 


With a view to bringing secondary education in agriculture closer 
home to the farmers of different localities a movement has been begun 
for the establishment of county or district agricultural high schools. 
In Wisconsin the first two county agricultural schools have recently 
opened their doors to students. These schools are the outcome of a 
report made by Hon. L. D. Harvey, State superintendent of public 
instruction in Wisconsin in 1900. From his studies of the rural 
schools in this country, as compared with those in Europe, Mr. Harvey 
became convinced that as regards ‘‘instruction in the principles of 
agriculture in grades of schools below the agricultural colleges” ‘“‘ we 
are far behind foreign countries both in the scope of the work 
attempted and in the extent to which it has been organized.” It did 
not seem to him feasible to introduce the teaching of agriculture into 
the common rural schools at present, owing largely to the lack of 
trained teachers. ‘‘ Whenever we have in ourrural schools,” he says, 
“a body of professionally trained teachers who have had specific 
instruction in this subject and modes of teaching it, we may then hope 
to make some progress in the*rural schools, but until then we must 
look elsewhere for this instruction.” He therefore recommended that 
the State legislature should ‘‘ provide for the establishment of county 
schools for instruction in agriculture and domestic economy.” The 
legislature adopted this suggestion at its session in 1901 and passed a 
law authorizing the county board of any county ‘‘to appropriate money 
for the organization, equipment, and maintenance of a county school 
of agriculture and domestic economy,” or ‘‘the county boards of two 
or more counties may unite in establishing such a school.” The char- 
acter of these schools is shown in the following sections of this act: 

SECTION 6. In all county schools of agriculture and domestic economy organized 


under the provisions of this act instruction shall be given in the elements of agri- 
culture, including instruction concerning the soil, the plant life, and the animal 
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life of the farm. A system of farm accounts shall also be taught. Instruction — 


shall also be given in manual training and domestic economy and such other sub- 
jects as may be prescribed. . 
Src. 7. Each such school shall have connected with it a tract of land suitable 
for purposes of experiment and demonstration, and not less than 3 acres in area. 
Src. 8. The schools organized under the provisions of this act shall be free to 


inhabitants of the county or counties contributing to their support who shall be 


qualified to pursue the course of study, provided they shail have at least the 
qualifications required for completion of the course of study for common schools. 
Whenever students of advanced age desire admission to the school during the 
winter months in sufficient number to warrant the organization of special classes 
for their instruction, such classes shall be organized and continued for such time 
as their attendance may make necessary. 


These schools are by the law put under the general supervision of the 
State superintendent of public instruetion, who, “‘ with the advice of 
the dean of the College of Agriculture of the State University shall 
prescribe the courses of study to be pursued and determine the quali- 
fications required of teachers employed in such schools. Upon the 
approval of the State superintendent the State will pay a share of 
“‘ not to exceed one-half the amount actually expended for instruction 
in such school” in any county. 

Two schools have already been established under this act. 

The Marathon County School of Agriculture and Domestic Economy, 
located at Wausau, Wis., was opened October 6, 1902. (Pl. LXV, fig. 1.) 
The buildings and equipment provided for this school cost $20,000. The 
school grounds cover 6 acres. The course of study for boys includes 
soils, plants, animal husbandry, rural architecture, blacksmithing, 
carpentry, and mechanical drawing. The course of study for girls 
includes cooking, laundering, sewing, floriculture, and home manage- 
ment and decoration. Both courses include English language and 
literature, United States history, civil government, and commercial 
arithmetic, with farm accounts. Tuition is free to students living in 
Marathon County. The cost of board and rooms runs from $2.50 to 
$3 a week. On November 26, 1902, this school was reported to have 
62 students—15 boys and 47 girls. The average age of the students 
was 16 years. The principal of the school is R. B. Johns, a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

The other school is located at Menomonie and is known as the Dunn 
County School of Agriculture and Domestie Science. This school is 
centrally located in the county and is equipped with a fine brick main 
building erected by the county at a cost of $16,000 for the joint use of 


this school and the county teachers’ training school, and a frame build- . 


ing for shopwork, which, with the grounds surrounding the school, 
cost $5,000. (Pl. LXV, fig. 2.) The farm work is done on the county 
asylum farm, 1 mile distant from the school. 

The course of study for boys includes instruction regarding soils, 
fertilizers, plant life, horticulture, field crops, animal husbandry, 
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Fi@. 2.—MINNESOTA SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—DAIRY HALL. 
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Fic. 1.—MAIN BUILDING OF THE MARATHON COUNTY SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND 
Domestic ECONomy, WAUSAU, WIS. 
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FiG. 2.—MAIN BUILDING OF THE DUNN COUNTY SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE AND 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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dairying, poultry, economic insects, farm accounts, blacksmithing and 
other metal work, carpentry, and rural architecture. 

The course of study for girls includes work in sewing, cooking, home 
economy and management, drawing and designing, domestic hygiene, 
chemistry of foods, poultry, farm accounts, and horticulture. 

Both courses include studies in civil government, United States 
history, library readings, English, and elementary science. 

Only two years will be required to complete the full course for either 
boys or girls, and shorter courses may be pursued. 

Tuition is free to students living in Dunn County. ' Others will pay 
$25 per year, except that the first 10 students from other counties will 
be admitted for the first year on the payment of only $10 each. 
Students may find board and rooms in private families in Menomo- 
nie at prices ranging from $2.25 to $3.75 per week. Students can 
board themselves for about $2 per week. 

The school opened October 20, 1902, and by December 44 students 

had registered (32 boys and 12 girls), of an average age of 18} years. 
They are from the country schools with few exceptions. The princi- 
pal of the schoolis Dr. K. C. Davis, a graduate of the Kansas Agri- 
eultural College, and recently horticulturist of the West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station. He pursued post-graduate studies 
in agriculture at Cornell University, where he received the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. 
It is interesting to observe that this county agricultural high school 
is joined to a school especially established for the training of teachers 
for the country schools. In this way many teachers will be brought 
into sympathy with the movement for the introduction of agriculture 
into the public-school system and many elementary country schools 
will be recruiting stations for the agricultural high schools. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS IN ALABAMA, CALIFORNIA, AND MISSOURI. 


In 1896 the legislature of Alabama provided for the establishment 
of agricultural schools in each of the nine Congressional districts of 
the State and appropriated $2,500 a year to each of these schools, 
which is supplemented by local funds. As actually established, these 
schools have been a combination of elementary and high schools in 
which a general education has been given with a limited amount of 
instruction in agriculture. Farms are connected with the schools, 
on which, in some cases, simple field experiments have been conducted. 
Over 2,000 boys and girls annually attend these schools, several hun- 
dred of whom receive some instruction in agriculture. These schools 
have been largely under: local control, with the result that there has 
been no well-defined plan for their development along agricultural 
lines. With a better understanding of the requirements and adyan- 
- tages of systematic instruction in agriculture they may easily be 
developed into efficient agricultural high schools. 
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In California a State appropriation has been made for a polytechnie 


school to be located at San Luis Obispo in which agricultural educa- 
tion of secondary grade will be a leading feature. Plans are being 
made for the opening of this school at an early day. 

In order to prepare teachers to give instruction in agriculture in the 
publie schools of the State, short courses in agriculture and horticul- 
ture have been given at summer schools held in connection with the 
University of Missouri. These courses were, however, necessarily too 
limited in extent to fully meet the requirements of such work, and 
courses in agriculture have therefore been established in the three 
normal schools of the State. Atthe normal school at Kirksville, Mo., 
_ the course in agriculture occupies one school year of nine and one- 
half months, five recitation periods a week being devoted to this sub- 
ject. The topics included in the course are soils, fertilizers, rotation 
of crops, propagation of plants, plant breeding, pruning, grafting, 
insects and insecticides, spraying, and dairying, with brief considera- 
tion of matters relating to forestry. At the normal school at War- 
rensburg, Mo., only twenty weeks have been given to the agricultural 
course, but it will probably be lengthened in the future. One hun- 
dred and eighty-five students have completed this course and 104 are 
enrolled the current year. 

At the normal school at Cape Girardeau, Mo., forty weeks are given 
to instruction in agriculture. King on the Soil and Goff’s Principles 
of Plant Culture are used as text-books. These are supplemented by 
lectures on dairying, injurious insects, and plant diseases. Eighty 
students elected this agricultural course in 1902. 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Courses in agriculture of approximately high-school grade are main- 
tained in a number of schools for negroes in the Southern States. 
The Normal and Agricultural Institute, at Hampton, Va., has a well- 
organized course of this character. A considerable number of the 
students in the institute have previously attended the elementary 
school, known as the Whittier Schocl, which is a.public county school 
located on the grounds of the institute and furnished by it with 
teachers. It is a practice school for the normal students in the insti- 
tute and includes a kindergarten and five grades. Its entire cur- 
riculum is adapted to industrial schemes followed in the institute. 
Even in the kindergarten the children not only have their games, 
sones, and paper cutting, but also learn to dust furniture, water 
plants, and do other useful tasks. All the boys and girls in this 
school, from the kindergarten up, have nature study, comprising 
elementary studies in plant life, soils, and insects, and work in a 
garden attached to the school during two forty-minute periods each 
week. There they learn to use hand tools and large farm implements, 
the preparation of the soil, and the planting, cultivation, and har- 
vesting of vegetables, fruits, flowers, and farm crops. 
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At the institute the regular course, which is given in a day school, 
covers the studies ordinarily taught from the sixth to the ninth 
grades, inclusive, and occupies three years. Pupils who have no 
funds may attend a night school to prepare themselves for the day 
school, meanwhile earning money by farm work during the day. 
Instruction in agriculture is given in both the day and night schools. 
Besides the grounds about the institute there is an estate of 600 acres, 
known as the Hemenway farm, 5 miles from Hampton, on which are 
maintained a herd of nearly a hundred dairy cows and large flocks of 
chickens, ducks, geese, and turkeys. The foreman’s residence is the 
old plantation mansion dating back to the middle of the seventeenth 
eentury. Ina new wing of this building there is a class room for the 
night students who work on the farm. A new dairy barn is now 
being erected. This farm is run on a practical basis, and, in addition 
to furnishing work to night students, supplies many things for the 


_ institute table and for the general market. 


At the institute in Hampton 20 aeres of land are devoted especially 
to the practice work of the agricultural students. Four acres of thisy 
have been laid out as a small model farm, 10 acres have been planted 
with orchard fruits, and the remainder is used for experiments and 
demonstrations in growing farm truck and gardencrops. Inthenew 
domestice-science building the department of agriculture has six large 
rooms—a museum and lecture room, laboratories for agriculture, 
chemistry, and physics, one for botany, horticulture, and entomology, 
a dairy, and a farm-engineering room. There are also two green- 
houses. The dairy is well equipped for creamery work and farm 
dairying, and the farm-engineering room contains a collection of 
plows, ‘harrows, drills, and other farm machinery. 

The regular course includes instruction in soils, plant production, 
animal industry, dairying, drainage, and farm management. <A sup- 
plementary course is offered to those intending to fit themselves to be 
agricultural teachers or farm superintendents. Mr. C. L. Goodrich 
is at the head of this department and the present year has the assist- 
ance of two graduates of Cornell University. 

Agricultural courses on substantially the same plan are conducted 
at Booker Washington’s Institute at Tuskegee, Ala., where the work 
is in charge of Mr. G. W. Carver, a graduate of the Iowa Agricultural 
College. Among the other schools for negroes where successful agri- 
cultural courses are maintained are the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for Negroes, Normal, Ala.; State College for Colored Students, 
Dover, Del.; Florida State Normal and Industrial College, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. ; eats State Industrial College, College, Ga.; State Normal 
School for Colored Persons, Frankfort, Ky.; Southern University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, New Citeat. La.; Alcorn Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, West Side, Miss. ; ‘Aoviegieatal and 
Mechanical College for the Colored Race, Greensboro, N. C.; the 
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Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural, and Mechanical College 
of South Carolina, Orangeburg; West Virginia Colored Insiitute, 
Institute, W. Va. 


SECONDARY AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION IN STATE COLLEGES AND - 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


At a number of the State agricultural colleges students are received 
directly from the common schools and are given secondary instruction 
in agriculture and other subjects in preparatory or other courses. 
The present tendency is to differentiate these lower courses more dis- 
tinetly from the regular college course and to raise the requirements 
for the bachelor’s degree. A good illustration of this tendency is fur- 
nished by the recent programme of the Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege. This provides afour years’ course of ‘‘ preparation for farming,” 
which is essentially an agricultural high-school course and is open to 
students from the common schools who will receive a special diploma 
but no degree on graduation. To obtain the degree of B.S. at least 
wo years’ further study at the college will be required. It is note- 
worthy that most of the agricultural students at this institution are 
enrolled in the secondary course. 

Within the past few years a number of private agricultural schools 
of secondary grade have been established. One of the most success- 
ful of these institutions is the National Farm School, at Doylestown, 
Pa. This school was established in 1896, and is supported by private 
donations, sales of farm produets, and tuition fees. A State appro- 
priation of $2,500 a year for two years became available in 1901. The 
equipment consists of a farm of 122 acres, main building containing 
dormitories and class rooms, chemical laboratory, dairy building, 
barns, greenhouses, and live stock. The course of study covers four 
years and includes the English, mathematics, and natural sciences 
usually taught in a high school, together with a considerable amount 
of instruction in the science and practice of agriculture. The stu- 
dents, who are largely drawn from cities, reside at the school during 
the entire year and perform a large part of the labor necessary to 
carry on the farm. About forty boys are in attendance the present 
year, which is as many as the school can now accommodate. The 
- first class, consisting of eight boys, was graduated in 1901. Six of 
this number are employed on farms, and two have been assistants in 
the Bureau of Soils of the Department of Agriculture. 

A similar school is the Baron De Hirsch Agricultural School, estab-. 
lished in 1891 at Woodbine, N. J. 

A seeondary school, known as the Winona Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, has recently been established at Winona Lake, Ind. 

A school of practical agriculture and horticulture has been in sue- 
cessful operation for over two years at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. This 
school was established ‘‘to ascertain the public demand for an 
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institution giving attention to the training of young men and women, 
especially of the cities, in the practice of agriculture, to enable them 
to obtain an independent livelihood and at the same time to develop 
a taste for rural life, by demonstrating that higher value may be 
obtained from land by intelligent management than under methods 
now generally practiced.” Each student was required to perform a 
considerable amount of work on the farm and‘in the orchard, garden, 
and greenhouse. The regular course of study covered two years and 
included instruction in botany, chemistry, geology, physics, agricul- 
tural zoology, entomology, meteorology, surveying, and bookkeeping, 
and the different branches of agriculture and horticulture. 

The school soon outgrew its limited facilities at Briarcliff Manor, 
and plans were made for removing it in the spring of 1903 to a farm 
of 425 acres near Poughkeepsie, N. Y. But the officials in charge of 
the school have been unable to procure adequate endowment for its 
support and have therefore decided to abandon the enterprise. This 
is much to be regretted, since the history of this enterprise shows 
that there is a demand for education of this kind, and the school 
occupied a place which is not fully filled by any other institution. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COURSES IN AGRICULTURE IN THE PUBLIC HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 


In addition to special agricultural high schools under State or 
county control, it is believed that the public high schools in or near the 
rural communities should offer courses of instruction in agriculture. 
Here and there attempts are being made to teach agricultural subjects 


‘in such schools, but thus far there has been,no organized effort in this 


direction. In order to point out the feasibility of introducing agri- 
cultural courses into the high-school programmes, the committee on 
methods of teaching agriculture of the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, in its report to the 
convention of the association held at Atlanta, Ga., in October, 1892, 
outlined a number of high-school courses in which agricultural topies 
were ineluded. The following statements are taken from that report: 


Agriculture has thus far been almost entirely neglected in the high-school pro- 
grammes, and it is high time that the friends of agricultural education should 
make a systematic effort to have the claims of this fundamental industry acknowl- 
edged and satisfied in the curricula of the public high schools. Since successful 
agriculture is essential to the prosperity and well-being of urban as well as rural 
communities, there should be cooperation between country districts, villages, 
cities, and the States to provide the means for the maintenance of agricultural 
courses in the high schools. As a practical measure, it is believed that such 
courses may be added to those already existing in many high schools by the addition 
of a single teacher, who should be an agricultural college graduate, to the teaching 
force already supplied. The expense of maintaining this teacher and his equip- 
ment may properly be shared by the State, the village, or city maintaining the 
high school and the country district from which the pupils from the farms are 
drawn to this school. The State may properly aid this movement by offering a 
stated sum annually to high schools maintaining agricultural courses. Already 
many small townships are paying the tuition of pupils attending high schools in 
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neighboring townships, and this system should be extended, with the proviso that 
such tuition fees paid for students desiring agricultural courses should be devoted 
to the maintenance of agricultural courses. The balance necessary to maintain 
these courses will, it is believed, be cheerfully paid by the villages or cities main- 
taining the high schools as soon as they realize that such expenditure is in the 


nature of an investment, the returns from which in the way of better and more — 


abundant agricultural products will be certain and remunerative. 

In order that it may be apparent that agricultural courses may be offered in the 
high schools without any violent or radical reorganization of existing programmes 
for such schools, a number of tentative schedules for such courses are presented 
along with various courses already existing in high schools in different parts of 
the country. An examination of numerous high-school programmes has revealed 
avery great variety in their courses as regards the number of different branches 
and the amount of time devoted to each branch in any particular course. In gen- 
eral, however, it may be said that the average high-school course in this country 
presupposes that the student has had an eight-year course in a primary school, 
where he has been taught reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, elements of 
English grammar and composition, geography, and United States history. The 
best primary schools also give some instruction in drawing, music, nature study, 
and woodworking, or sewing and cooking. The high-school course covers four 
years and will ordinarily embrace instruction in algebra, geometry, ancient and 
modern history, English, drawing, and music, together with various combinations 
of Latin, Greek, French, German, and the elements of natural sciences (especially 
chemistry, physics, and botany). Whenever the manual arts or the natural 
sciences are largely introduced into high-school courses the practical effect is to 
reduce the amount of time given to the ancient and modern languages. With 
improved instruction in English and science the effect-of this on the general training 
of the student is not as marked as it might otherwise be, and whatever the theo- 
retical pedagogical value of instruction in ancient or modern languages, there is 


little doubt that when a choice has to be made between these subjects and those . 


which relate directly to the pu*suit by which the pupil is to gain his livelihood, it 
will in most cases be desirable that he shall choose the things of most direct benefit 
in his life work. That it will not always be necessary for the student of agricul- 
ture to entirely neglect the study of at least one ancient or modern language in 
this high-school course, provided his tastes or attainments lead him in that direc- 
tion, may be seen from examination of the programmes of courses presented. 

With the introduction of agriculture into the high-school course it is presumed 
that the courses in physics, chemistry, botany, and zoology will be so shaped as 
to form an appropriate introduction to the more formal instruction in the different 
branches of agriculture, that is, agronomy, zootechny, dairying, rural engineer- 
ing, and ruraleconomy. As indicated in previous reports of this committee, we 
would include under agronomy whatever is taught regarding climate, soils, fer- 
tilizers, and the botany, varieties, culture, harvesting, preservation, uses, and 
enemies of farm crops; under zootechny, the theory and practice of animal pro- 
duction, including the breeding, feeding, hygiene, and management of farm ani- 
mals; under dairying, the principles and methods involved in the handling and 
sale of milk for consumption, and in the making of butter and cheese; under rural 
engineering, principies and methods involved in the laying out of farms and 
the construction and use of farm buildings, systems for water supply, irriga- 
tion, drainage, sewerage, roads, and machinery; under rural economy, the history 
of agriculture, capital, labor systems, cost of production, marketing, records, 
accounts, etc., as related to farm management. 


As an example of the simpler forms of high-school courses, the com- 
mittee printed the following programme, prepared under the direction 
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| of the State superintendent of public instruction in Indiana, and rec- 


ommended it for use in that State in high schools where at least two 
teachers are employed exclusively in high-school work, and along 
with this a tentative agricultural course prepared by the committee, 
which presupposes an additional teacher: 


Programme for high schools in Indiana. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Week- Week- 
General course. . Bg Tentative agricultural course. Bie: A 
tions. tions. 

RE Se, J ee ey a 8 ob ga oS 2 ee a 5 
ee NRE cae at oie wa dc St 5 

IN oe ere Se oo ns ane = 5 | Plants and their cultivation (i.e., bot- 
puyeics or Chemistry -....-.._...---.---- 5 any—general and economic)--.....___- 5 
cog SSE a OE RS ea eee ae oe ee ee 5 

SECOND YEAR. 
Algebra (one-third year) -..---...---..-- SPIER ct is aia se ns ee ee 5 
Geometry (two-thirds year).....-....--- EA Niu o) 1 Se a ey a ke arene a 5 
REPRE a hon So ka Senin cia nae ‘ Ae sOleometr y= -as86- 55 Set as. i ee ae 

Ae nici tn Senta 5 | Animals and their management (i. e., 
Ee Be ce So nero en we 5 zoology—general and economic) -_-_--_- 5 
Gitomnisiinyaees 502 oct be ee sew ease 5 

THIRD YEAR. 

Geometry (two-thirds year) --.......-..- 5 | HME hi ae ae ae oe ee ee ee 5 
Electivea (one-third year)._.-.......---- 5 | Geometry, Latin, or German-_.....- i 5 

A See en ee 5 | Agronomy (with special attention to 
ER ea eee eee oe 5 RISONORE 55 38 oie ls D5 5 
| EIS GOT ae eee re a 5 

FOURTH YEAR. 

Ne SR Dy on ais Se SRA ee a a | 5 
0 oP Poli Geal econ ys re oe sehen 5 
a ee 5 | Zootechny and dairying _..._.....-.-..- 5 
NS a a ae S) Baetwor German. -~ = 32. 162.5 2k ale 5 


«Mathematics, physical geography, oratory, or advanced physiology. 


With the introduction of agriculture into high schools of this kind the division 
of studies among three teachers might be as follows: 


A. B. C. 
English. Chemistry. Physics. 
Latin. Botany. Mathematics. 
German. Zoology. History. 
Agriculture. Political Economy. 


Teacher B should be an agricultural-college graduate and would ordinarily be 
aman who might be principal of the school. Teachers A and C would ordinarily 
be women. 

The committee also published programmes illustrating high-school 
courses in some of the larger cities. The following from the Lowell, 
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Mass., High School shows how an agricultural course might be intr 
aed into the curriculum of a school which gives pupils a cholal 2 
between a number of different courses. 
but only the three recommended as general training courses are given 
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herewith. Studies in ztalics are elective. 


Programme of Lowell, Mass., High School. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Eight courses are offered, ; 


Pe 


wf a 313 se 


¥ 


Classical course. pipibinge koe cs 5 Manual-training course. Te ba Sh: 
Wine oe 6 | Simei es eee 5 | Baeheh 22 5 | Eingtisit-{ oe 5 
Aipeiis. 252 5se ee GO iaetin | o20 ae 5 | Algebrasc: coset 5 | Algebrazs.c.-2ssk2< 5 
Gatin- 2a 5 | Algebra. .... 2. 5 | Manualtraining.. 5 | Plants and their 
Physical geogra- Physical  geogra- Physical geogra- cultivation (i. e., 

phy, sf a oH | phy___--- ---- 26. OH PRY seen een 24; botany — general 

and economic)... 5 
Physies232 23 see 24 
SECOND YEAR. 
History and Eng- History and Eng- History and Eng- History and Eng- 

[cs Ne a ae a ae 5 Gh Ses lee 5 qin 23 fe cee ec 5 Hal. cee 5 
Geometry ---------- 5} Physies =>: ose 5 | Manualtraining.. 5} Animals and their 
FRIAS See 6} Geometry: 5-2-5: & | Geometry —---~--~ 5 management 
Latin or French... (64 Wrench. 22s ee D | eagyercae 8 Set S (Gi. e@., zoology— 

Mrench 220. aa 5 general and eco- 
noma) 2c Fe 5 
‘ Chemistry .......--- 5 
Geometry 2S. 5 
Frenchor Latin... 5 
THIRD YEAR. 
History and Eng- | History and Eng- History and Eng- History and Eng- 

Tish \.2 oa ecaes 5 igh: Suns S eeee 5 i: ae Sa 5 lish: 7 238 are 5 
ATILWMeLIG: = oe 24; Arithmetic __..---- 2}| Manualtraining.. 5} Agronomy and ru- 
Physiology 3. = 24| Physiology ...----- 24; Arithmetic ___.__-- 2}; ralengineering.. 5 
Ghemistry-. ae 2h CROMISHY A a 24) Physiology -------- 23| Arithmetic.....+-- eee 
German ss <2 5. | (Gennaio 2s. 22 2 aa D'| Chéenisays- 5 | Physiology -..------ ae 
Eahiangcce See 5 | Freech t20 8 5 | German ._-_------- 5 | Chemistry ---------- a. 
Astronomy and ge- Astronomy and ge- HTN 2282 oe 5 | French or German 

gy 5 ology®. 2. tae 5 | Astronomy and ge- or Latin «23 5 

OlOUt On ee 2 eee 5 | Astronomy and ge- 
ology hic. SS 5 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Somelight, See os 5 sSBnclish <s oe 5 | Ping lish. =! sere: 5. Hinglish ft; use eeme 5 
Huston yee eee a D: Elstory =. .------ 5 | Manualtraining.. 5 | Zootechny and 
Chemistry. cae25 6. | Chemistry... 2 Oe Sct: | Saeed een 5 | dairying, .2-24.-<0 5 
German= 22.322 6, | German -.. 222.2222 57] ‘Ohemisivy 5 | Historge 2 aoe 5 : 
LO ea ee |) BOLO ee eee 2h Fev MON = ose ee 5 | Rural economyand 
Botany Soe 2h ‘Svensk eS 5 farm manage- 
Geometry and trig- ment. — os. ce ieee : 
onometry..------ 5 | Entomology-------- Po 
Trigonometry and 
"surveying.-.----- 5 
ALLEL cAc.c ..- . tUtC(‘< Ot*‘“™S™S 


«The figure opposite each study indicates the number of recitations per week. 


b May bo taken the fourth year instead of the third. 


ec Whatever language is elected should be continued through at least two years. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Now that a real beginning of secondary education in agricu!ture 
suited to American conditions has been made and some success has 
been attained, there is needed a considerable number of experiments 
in this direction before it will be possible to fix anything like a stand- 
ard for schools of this class. One very important consideration isthe 
nice adjustment of the culture and industrial studies so that the gen- 
eral education of the pupil will not be neglected while he is at the 
same time being trained for the successful practice of agriculture. 
In arranging such courses it must’ever be kept in mind that asa man, 
citizen, and home maker the farmer needs the same training as other 
men. To make narrowly educated money makers in our public 
schools would be ruinous to the best interests of the country and 
mankind. All the objects of education, as defined by President Eliot 
of Harvard University, who is now president of the National Educa- 
tional Association, must, if possible, be attained by the public high 
schools. That is, ‘‘we must learn to see straight and clear; to com- 
pare and infer; tomake an accurate record; to remember; to express 
our thought with precision; and to hold fast on lofty ideals.” 

It is believed that the introduction of effective courses in agricul- 
ture into these schools will strengthen them in all these directions if 
the courses are properly arranged and taught. 

At present the problem of obtaining properly qualified teachers is 
a serious one. Most of the teachers now employed in the public high 
schools have been trained in literary and scientific institutions or in 
technical schools where no agriculture has been taught. It is only 
now and then that a teacher is found who is in real sympathy with 
agricultural education. Attention must, therefore, be directed to the 
fitting of teachers for this work in the agricultural colleges. Text- 
books on agricultural subjects suitable for secondary schools are 
almost entirely lacking. These, however, will be supplied as fast as 
the demand for them arises, and they will be improved as experience 
shows their deficiencies. The friends of agricultural education should 
realize that we are in the period of experiment and missionary effort 
in this movement. What is especially needed now is an organized 
propaganda through the agricultural colleges, agricultural societies, 
boards of agriculture, farmers’ institutes, the agricultural press, and 
other agencies with a view to impressing on school officers and 
teachers and on the agricultural masses the importance and desir- 
ability of giving serious and active attention to this matter. Every 
successful effort to maintain an agricultural high school or an agri- 
cultural course in a publie high school will add great momentum to 
this movement. 

A great gain has been made in that there is now seen the real nature 
of the problems to be solved in order to secure an efficient system of 
secondary courses in agriculture as a part of the public-school system. 
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Active work along this line will now most surely bring valuable 
results. When the advantages to be derived from such courses in 
agriculture in the high schools are once clearly demonstrated in a 
few places it will not be difficult to persuade the taxpayers generally 
to contribute the necessary funds for their maintenance. 

The writer went not long ago to a flourishing agricultural commu- 
nity, in the midst of which was a fine and wealthy city. On invitation 
of leading citizens he went to the splendid high-school building in that 
city and addressed the teachersand students. Inthatschool were gath- 
ered some 600 active and intelligent American boys and girls. They 
were pursuing courses in English and other languages, mathematics, 
history, political economy, and a number of natural sciences. With 
much justifiable pride the principal showed his visitor the good equip- 
ment for work in carpentry and wood carving. There was alsoinstruc- 
tion in various forms of commercial business. But agriculture and 
horticulture were entirely neglected. The farms and horticultural 
plantations surrounding that city aggregated millions of dollars in 
value. The prosperity, if not the very existence, of the city depended 
on the success of the agriculture in its vicinity. Grave evils afflicted 
that agricultural region, the removal of which will require much intel- 
ligence and expert skill. Hundreds of the pupils attending that high 
school would naturally, if not necessarily, make agriculture in that 
region the business of their lives. And yet no pupil of that school 
was learning anything about the requirements of successful agricul- 
ture or the aid which science may give the farmer in his struggle with 
the forces of nature vitally affecting his business. The whole drift of 
the education given in that school was away from the farm. Could 
anything be more unwise? Is it not absolutely certain that, consid- 
ered merely as a matter of business policy, the taxpayers of that city 
could well afford to pay all the additional expense which would be 
required to maintain courses in agriculture in that school? Un- 
doubtedly the farmers of the vicinity ought to share in this expense, 
and there is good reason to expect they would do so. 

There are hundreds of American communities where a similar state 
of things exists. It is not a matter of interest and concern to the 
farmers alone. The enduring prosperity of cities is inextricably 
bound up with the success of agriculture. Technical education has 
proved a sure road to commercial development and greatly increased 
wealth in connection with every industry which has received its bene- 
fits. It will prove equally so as regards agriculture. The tremen- 
dously productive results which have already come from the work of 
the agricultural colleges and experiment stations may be multiplied a 
hundredfold by the education of hundreds of thousands of the flower 
of rural youth in secondary schools in which there is definite and 
systematic teaching of the technique and scientific principles of 
agriculture. 


PLANTS AS A FACTOR IN HOME ADORNMENT. 


By L. C. CORBETT, 
Horticulturist, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The object of the present paper is, if possible, to leave a thought in 
the mind of the reader which will develop into a love for natural 
objects—a sentiment which will carry with it a desire to see ail por- 
tions of mother earth clothed in her normal raiment of green grass and 
graceful trees, which will stimulate a friendship with these natural 
objects, so that they shall be made our neighbors and our companions. 

Trees possess an individuality as markedly their own as do persons. 
Trees which have become familiar objects, landmarks, carry their 
history engraven on their trunks and branches. One scar tells the 
story of the path through the primeval forest, another notes the point 
where the possessions of families well known in early history join, 
while a split trunk or a broken limb may record the occurrence of 
some memorable storm. All are familiar with trees which have asso- 
eiations of this sort, and all consider them important objects. So it 
will be with the trees one plants. Children and grandchildren will 
point to them as objects of interest; for, as Addison says: 

Plantations have one advantage in them which is not to be found in most other 
works, as they give a pleasure of a more lasting date and continually improve in 
the eye of the planter. When you have finished a building or any other undertak- 
ing of the like nature it immediately begins to decay on your hands. You see it 
brought to its utmost point of perfection, and from that time hastening to its ruin. 
On the contrary, when you have finished your plantations they are still arriving 
at greater degrees of perfection as long as you live, and appear more delightful in 
each succeeding year than they did in the foregoing. 


THE ASTHETIC VALUE OF PLANTS. 


The appropriate use of flowers, shrubs, and trees in the adornment 
of city, village, and suburban home areas is worthy of our best efforts. 
Upon it depend a charm and beauty which not only please and elevate 
the passer-by, but the occupant of the home as well. To the observer 
some of the spirit and beauty of the home is portrayed in its outward 
embellishments. Trees and shrubs afford not only a means of express- 
ing restfulness and beauty, but they possess in themselves these attri- 
butes. The ever-changing aspect presented by a plant during the 
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succession of the seasons is a source of pleasure, and each expression is. 
appropriate for the season. In fact it is these manifestations of youth, — 
fruition, and decay in the plant which symbolize in the human mind ~~ 
the ideas of life in various stages, as manifested by the metaphoric use 
of the words ‘‘spring,” ‘‘summer,” and ‘‘autumn” to symbolize the — 
three stages of life. Itis these beautiful manifestations of the wonders 
of nature in flowers, shrubs, and trees that give to them their charm 
and their appropriateness for use about our homes, our schools, and 
our churches. Every leaf, every branch, and every flower manifests 
a type of beauty which art has always endeavored to approach. But — 
at best the pen and the brush can portray nature’s handiwork in a 
weak and unsatisfactory manner. While art can not take the place 
of nature, art nevertheless plays an important réle in teaching us to 
see that at which we look. After the eye has been trained to see and 
the mind to interpret the beauties which the eye beholds, then associa- 
tion with nature produces its greatest effect. 

Nature is our most valuable instructor. She teaches the use of 
grass, of trees, of shrubs, and of flowers. She combines them in most 
pleasing and harmonious groups and masses, but never in a harsh 
or monotonous fashion. The requirements of plants of various kinds 
have been so adjusted that trees, shrubs, and vines, as well as 
herbaceous annuals, form a pleasing and profitable copartnership. — 
Nature abhors galls and sores upon the face of the-earth and has so 
modified plants that, if man did but know it, there is one suited to 
occupy every inch of arable soil. The procession of plant life which 
inhabits any given area through successive years and even during 
the different seasons is interesting. Each preceding generation pro- 
vides improved conditions for the brood to follow, and soon from 
season to season and from year to year until the plant life of an area 
has passed through the several stages from the simple lichen and 
moss to the most complex of the flowering plants; as this develop- 
ment takes place the land is reclaimed and reclothed; harmony and 
beauty follow ruin and desolation. Plants are worthy of attention, 
therefore, for the lessons which they teach as well as for their beauty. 

The wisdom accredited to the ant is equally manifested by plants; 
each generation provides for the one which is to follow. Not only 
this, but if a more comprehensive view of nature is taken the plant is 
found to be the master builder; all animal life is more or less directly 
dependent upon the plant, 


THE PLANTING OF A PLACE. 


The work of a nation as of an individual is to provide first for its 
necessities and then for its comforts and pleasures. Uptothe present — 
the American people as a people have been concerned with acquiring — 
lands and building houses. Now that this has been accomplished, it~ 
is no more than might naturally be expected that the owners of cael J 
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and houses should turn their attention to the embellishment of their 
grounds, in order that the picture they have drawn should have an 
appropriate setting. In the planting of a place, however, we have a 
much wider and broader collection of material to choose from than in 
the ease of a picture to be framed. For this reason the peculiarities of 
the place as well as site, exposure, and soil conditions must all be 
taken into consideration in providing its decoration. Then, too, the 
object to be accomplished must be kept constantly in mind in order 
to produce a pleasing result. The first essential, therefore, in the 
development of a place is a design or working plan. This may follow 
either of two broad lines; it can be formal or it can be free and nat- 
ural. But while there are these two primary ideas, either of which 
ean be used in the development of a place, there is an appropriate use 
of each, which can be expressed in a general way. Small places, con- 
sisting of an acre or less, situated among others of like dimensions, if 
treated individually can only be appropriately improved in a formal] 
style. On the other hand, large suburban places or country seats 
should, in order to maintain unity and harmony with their surround- 
ings, be treated in the natural style of which they are a part. It is 
impossible to develop a forest, a park, or even a grove on an area less 
than an acre in extent, and it isequally impossible to maintain foun- 
tains, terraces, sheared trees, hedges, and carpet bedding over an 
area of several acres. These two general principles of planting have 
been developed to meet the needs of the two conditions. 

In the references above made to the character of planting employed 
in the two styles of landscape gardening it must be borne in mind 
that extremes are indulged in for purposes of effect. A place which 
is classed as formally treated from the viewpoint of this paper would 
have been considered a discredit to that style two centuries ago, and 
in reality it is not deserving of the title of formal as recognized in 
garden lore. But because a balanced or formal effect is produced 
with straight walks and drives, which are admissible on small places 
alone, this style is called formal, although pruned trees and carpet 
bedding are neither of them factors in its composition. 


PLANTING PLAN. 


_ Before a tree or shrub is placed in its permanent location an outline 
map of the area to be treated should be made. This map should locate 
all existing structures, indicate the direction in which most pleasing 
outlooks are to be had, and also the contour of the ground to be 
treated. The aim should be to hide all objectionable buildings or por- 
tions of a place and to shut out by planting on one’s own ground ali 
unsightly objects maintained by neighbors; also to locate the trees 
and shrubs so as to allow the line of vision an uninterrupted sweep 
where the outlook is pleasing; to so locate the plantings on large 
estates as to afford the greatest possible protection consistent with 
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good landscape effect. It is impossible to illustrate by concrete exam- 
ples all that is intended by the above statements. Fig. 44 will serve 
to illustrate what is meant by the use of shrubs and trees for protect- 
ive as well as for screening or cover purposes. The groups marked 
M and WN are for the purpose of hiding buildings which, while not 
seriously bad in themselves, contribute nothing to the general effect 
of the ground under treatment. Group K serves the double purpose 
of a bay plantation for the curved drive as well as a screen for the 
stable and workshop, while groups # and Ff’ are designed as covers or 
sereens for the woodshed at the rear of the residence. 
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Fig. 44.—House lot for farm or estate: 1 to 9, Pin oaks; 10 to 12, Ginkgo biloba; 13, Willow Oak; 
14 to 16, Norway maples; 17 and 19, Red oaks; 18, Elm; 25 and 27, Norway maples; 26 and 30, 
Tulip trees; 28 and 31, Red oaks; 29 and 32, Pin oaks; 33 and 34, Elms; 35 and 37, Green Ash; 36 
and 38, Black walnuts; 39, Red Oak; 40, Elm; 41 to 45, Picea alba or Picea pungens. 


Where trees and shrubs are needed neither as screens nor wind-~ 
breaks their disposition should be such as will afford a pleasing effect 
and at the same time preserve as large an area of unbroken green- 
sward as practicable. At the right in fig. 44 the area bounded by the 
curved drive is an unbroken lawn, with trees and shrubs disposed 
along the margins. On the left, however, the plantations have 
assumed the character of a grove in order to hide undesirable features 
in that quarter and for the purpose of serving as a wind-break. 


WALKS AND DRIVES. 


All walks and drives on small lots should be direct, as shown in fig. 45. 
The planting of trees and shrubs or the placing of fountains and flag 
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poles in the course of a walk which will cause the traveler to deviate 
unduly from his natural course isa common but objectionable arrange- 
ment. Onsmall areas walks and drives should be straight unless there 
be good reason, because of the contour of the surface, for making them 
curved. In more extensive areas, where the grouping of shrubs 
becomes an important factor in the construction of the place, curved 
walks and drives are most pleasing and effective. 
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Fiq. 45.—Planting plans for city lots: Irregular outlines and smaller circular figures represent 
groups of shrubbery; large circular forms show position of ornamental shade trees. Inthe plan 
of the acre-lot the plantation between the house and stable provides for a home fruit garden. 


THE GREENSWARD. 


With trees, shrubs, vines, and herbaceous bedding plants, pleasing 
contrasts can be produced. Each plant or group of plants has an 
expression peculiarly its own, and when used with suitable surround- 
ings the effect is pleasing. While each of these plants possesses an 
intrinsic decorative value, this value is enhanced in proportion to the 
perfection of the greensward in which it is set. Green grass is not 
only useful as a covering for the earth, but it is of itself beautiful. 
A perfect lawn is one of the rarest possessions either of public or 
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private establishments. A good lawn demands great skill and judg- 
ment in its making as well as in its maintenance. The difficulties of 
lawn making become more accentuated as the heavy clays and clay 
loams of the North and West are replaced by the light, sandy soils of 
the South. The superb Kentucky bluegrass, which produces such 
perfect lawns in regions with heavy soils and abundant rainfall, must 
be supplemented by white clover as the soils become light and sandy, 
and finally, as southern latitudes are reached, both these must be 
replaced by Bermuda grass (Capriola dgctylon) or by St. Augustine 
grass (Stenotaphrum dimidiatum). 

The chief charm of a lawn consists in an even stand of grass of 
uniform color kept closely mown. In order to secure this a pure 
grass, such as Kentucky bluegrass, must be used, or the mixture 
must be so perfectly made from grasses of like habit of growth and 
coloring that a mottled effect will be avoided. For permanence, a 
greensward consisting of a blend of grasses is superior to one made 
from a single sort. For this reason, therefore, lawn mixtures usually 
consist of a number of different species and even genera. ‘The great 
difficulty, however, lies in securing good germination from such mix- 
tures, with uniform lawns as a result. The fescues all grow in stools 
or bunches; the rye grasses are lighter in color, coarse in leaf, and of 
more rapid growth than the Poas or bluegrasses. Most satisfactory 
combinations, both as regards beauty and permanence, come from 
mixing redtop and bluegrass (Poa pratensis). For poor soils con- 
taining much sand, the white Dutch clover is most satisfactorily used 
in combination with bluegrass and redtop. 

In the South, however, lawns can only be successfully made from 
turf or from root stalks. The grasses which succeed in the North 
and are there comparatively easily grown from seeds are not success- 
ful in the South. Grasses which develop underground stems are 
most successful under southern conditions. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF SHRUBS AND TREES. 


In general, trees should stand either as specimen trees in isolated 
positions or in irregular groups rather than in long rows. Under 
certain conditions long avenues of trees regularly disposed on either 
side of a prominent drive or vista may contribute a very pleasing 
and imposing effect to a large place. The general rule for trees also 
applies to shrubs, except that their use should be chiefly in groups or 
belts rather than as specimen plants, although specimen plants are of 
valuein formal plantations. FFewshrubs possess a sufficiently graceful 
and characteristic habit of growth to make them pleasing objects when 
grown singly upon the lawn, but where a number of specimens of 
varying habit are brought together in a single group the differences 
are emphasized by contrast and the variety produces a pleasing effect, 
particularly if the rate and habit of growth as well as the color and 
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character of the foliage of the shrubs so combined be somewhat dif- - 
ferent. Pleasing results in groups of shrubs do not come from large 
numbers of the same variety in mass, but from a harmonious arrange- 
ment of different genera, species, and varieties. In order to secure 
the greatest pleasure from shrubs in groups, each group should repre- 
sent some idea either of spirit or of rest, and atall times beauty. These 
effects come from the habit of growth of the plants used. Tall-grow- 
ing, graceful, reed-like plants produce an effect of grace and beauty, 
while plants of a more sturdy habit may indicate strength and resist- 
ance. The latter are weil suited for wind-breaks or shelter belts, while 
the former lend themselves to the formation of sereens or masks, 
either for walks or drives or for fences or unsightly buildings. 

Pleasing effects in shrubbery plantations come also from massing 
sorts so as to produce a floral display each month of the year. <A 
group which blooms in May or June, and which presents no additional 
feature other than being a mass of foliage from June until autumn, 
has little merit from a decorative point of view. Variety is the secret 
of pleasing effects in shrubbery groups. Glaring contrasts in habit of 
growth or in color of flowers or foliage are as objectionable in planted 
groups as in tapestries, but reasonable and harmonious contrasts only 
add beauty and variety to the landscape. Not only do the flowers and 
foliage of spring and summer contribute to these results, but autumn 
colors add a most desirable and valuable contribution to the seasons’ 
panorama. 

Shrubs should be studied not alone from the standpoint of the size, 
color, and profusion of their bloom, but the season of leafing in rela- 
tion. to the size, color, and time of blooming should be noted. The 
color of the leaf during summer as well as in autumn is also important. 
But most important of all is the time the leaves fall, whether early or 
late, or whether they remain on all winter. Some shrubs retain their 
foliage well on into winter, while others, such as the California 
privet and many of the berberries, retain it all winter. Some of the 
magnolias retain their large glossy leaves until the approach of spring, 
when they turn brown and fall, to be replaced a few weeks later by a 
new set equally as large and glossy. In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note a feature in our oaks and beeches which has some value 
from a decorative standpoint. Several of the oaks, notably Quercus 
alba, hold their leaves after they have become brown and lifeless. This 
habit, while of some merit from an artistic point of view, is a very 
great annoyance to the lover of clean lawns and to the leaf gatherers, 
for the leaves of these trees fall continually from autumn until spring. 
The same objection is also true of some of the beeches, notably Fagus 
Jerruginea. 

In grouping shrubs, those with an upright habit and robust growth 
should either occupy a rear or central location in order that they may 
form the general barriers against which all lower-growing sorts may 
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be arranged in regular gradation to the border line, which latter 
should be given up to the decumbent and effeminate sorts, in order 
that the eye may be carried from the greensward to the top of the 


Fia. 46.—Detail of shrubbery groups shown in fig. 44: Group A.—F, 3 Forsythia (May); $,% 
Syringa (May); V,2 Viburnum (June); SP, 3 Spirwea (July); A, 4 Althea (August and Sep- 
tember); H, 4 Hydrangea (August and September). Group B.—D, 2 Deutzia crenata (June); 
F,3 Forsythia; B, 2Berberis. Group C.—R, 27 Rosesin variety. Group D.—C,3Calycanthus; 
P, 3Philadelphus; §, 3 Syringa (white); PJ,3 Pyrus japonica. Group E.—A, 6 Althea; B,8 
Berberis; P, 10 Privet. Group F.—F, 3 Forsythia; H, 4 Hydrangea; PJ, 6 Pyrus japonica. 
Group G.—C, 3 Calycanthus; P, 3 Philadelphus; 8S, 3 Syringa (white); PJ, 3 Pyrus japonica. 
Group H.—D, 2 Deutzia crenata (June); F, 2 Forsythia; B, 8 Berberis. Group I.—F, 2 For- 
sythia (May); S, 3 Syringa (May); V, 2 Viburnum (June); SP, 3 Spirea (July); A, 4 Althea 
(August and September); H, 2 Hydrangea (August and September). Group K.—V, 3 Vibur- 
num plicatum; S, 4Syringa (white and purple); C, 4 Calycanthus; B, 9 Berberis; P, 6 Privet, 
Group L.—RT,10 Rhus typhina (sumac). Group M.—P, 12 Privet; S, 4 Syringa; F, 3 For- 
sythia. Group N.—P, 14 Privet; S, 4 Syringa; A, 2 Althea; B, 9 Berberis. 


group without causing offense by bare stalks between the turf and the 
foliage of the group itself. Avoid bare trunks in evergreens and bare 
stalks in the group. Low-growing, dense-foliaged plants are as 
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Fig. 1.—EFFECTIVE SHRUBBERY PLANTATION FOR SCREENING BUILDINGS IN THE REAR. 


Fia. 2.—SCREEN OF GRASSES. 
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essential to a successful group or border as are the tall-growing sorts. 
Nature herself is one of the safest guides. Her groups are always 
made up of a variety of light-loving and shade-enduring plants grow- 
ing together, each one assisting the other to secure the environment 
best suited to its highest development. Tor instance, the ailanthus, 
sumac, and ampelopsis all grow and develop beautifully in full sun- 
shine, but are, at the same time, among the most common under- 
growth of the forest. Various species of Cornus, Viburnum, and 
Rubus adapt themselves well to under planting. It is because of 
these adaptations of plants to natural environments so markedly 
unlike that nature always presents a pleasing and restful picture. 
Modern landseape horticulture is at best only a poor reproduction 
of the model set by nature herself, but in making the counterfeit every 
possible advantage should be taken of the natural adaptations of 
plants in order to secure the most pleasing effects from the material at 
command. In all planting it should be the aim to conceal the hand 
of the gardener to the utmost possible extent. In small formal places 
with straight walks and hedges, the gardener’s shears must be used 
frequently, but the aim should always be to produce harmony and 
symmetry without materially altering the natural habit of the plants. 
Formal hedges are an exception, but specimen shrubs and trees need 


not be. 
: USE OF SHRUBS. 


As has already been indicated, each group or plantation made upon 
the grounds should have an excuse for its existence and a reason for 
occupying the particular spot it does. If there are unsightly rear 
views, plantations in groups or belts should be provided, as shown 
in Pl. LXVI, fig. 1, in order to hide such objects. If a portion of the 
grounds is to be used for purposes other than lawn or ornamental 
plantations, then the purely ornamental should provide in its scheme 
for cutting off in a pleasing but effective way all areas used for stable 
or garden purposes. The bays of curved walks and drives should 
be filled with groups of shrubs, so that if there be no natural object 
for the road to make a curve around, the plantation will serve asa 
substitute for one, and in so doing produce one of the highest effects 
which can be secured in landscape gardening. By a judicious use of 
plants in the bays of walks and drives new and unexpected features 
in the form of vistas, lawn pieces, or specimen plants can be brought 
‘before the traveler, thus producing pleasant surprises and holding 
his interest. 

MASKING OF WALKS AND DRIVES. 

The planting of bays or the masking of walks and drives is one of 
the fine arts in landscape decoration. If care and skill are exercised, 
the interest of the traveler will not be allowed to flag, for at each 
turn in the road some new beauty will appear. The sense of dis- 
covery is an important one to be gratified. The skillful planter 
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realizes this and takes advantage of the curves in the road to shut 
out for the time being those objects of interest and beauty which lie 
beyond. From the nature of the result desired, tall-growing decidu- 
ous trees are not suited to this character of planting. Masking groups 


must be dense enough and tall enough to shut out the view. They — 


must not be formal, but should lose their outlines gradually and 
erade harmoniously off into the greensward or grosser planting, 
according to the general character of that part of the grounds. The 
same rules in regard to harmony and variety hold for making groups 
as for those designed as shelter belts or as screens. 


SPECIFIC ARRANGEMENT OF DECORATIVE PLANTS. 


Returning to the groups of shrubbery provided for in fig. 44, it is 
desirable to combine in each group as much of interest as possible 
without making the group heavy and unattractive. In Group A it is 
proposed to plant the folowing-named shrubs in the numbers indi- 
cated: Forsythia, 3; syringa, 3; viburnum, 2; spirza, 3; althea, 4; 
hydrangea, 4. The next point to settle is the relation of these plants 
to one another in the group. It is evident that because of the differ- 
ent habit and rate of growth of the several sorts mentioned their 
location will have an important bearing upon the ultimate character 
of the plantation. It is evident that the tall-growing viburnums must 
have a central location along with the syringas; these to be flanked 
by the altheas; outside of these the forsythias and spirzeas, with the 
hydrangeas near the points of the plantation, the plantation being 
completed by a spirea at each angle nearest the lawn. (For a plant- 
ing plan of Group A, see fig. 46.) In this group there are 19 speeci- 
mens representing six different types and genera of plants. The 
blooming season provided for in the group is, forsythia and syringa, 
May; viburnum, June; hydrangea and spirea, July; althea, August 
and September, with the althea frequently blooming well on into 
October. Here, then, we have not only a variety of foliage, a dif- 
ferent rate and habit of growth, but a blooming period beginning 
in May and extending well on to October, when the viburnums will 
begin to take on autumn coloring. In such a group each month 
brings a new glory in addition to the variety produced by the diver- 
sity in the shrubs themselves. Variety, harmony, and beauty are the 
ends sought in this plantation. 


DECIDUOUS TREES. 


Trees which shed their foliage at the approach of cold weather 
must, of necessity, form a large portion of the grosser decorative 
material for plantations in the North Temperate Zone. Not only do 
such trees make up a great portion of the indigenous growth of the 
region, but the deciduous trees present a great range of size and form, 
as well as a great variety of colors and leaf forms, features of the 
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utmost importance in producing variety in landscape effects. The 
colors which add so much beauty to the landscape during the autumn 
months appear only in deciduous trees and shrubs. 


THE OAKS, in general, present during youth a symmetrical form, 
together with a variety of leaf forms and shapes which render them 
especially attractive objects. The broad, spreading, rugged habit 
characteristic of the White, Red, Rock, and Willow oaks produces a 
striking contrast with the numerous small-sized drooping branches 
and pyramidal form of the Pin Oak. The leaves of the oak range in 
size from the massive, broad leaves of the Mossycup Oak (Quercus 
macrocarpa), often 10 or 12 inches in length and 4 or 5 inches in 
width, to the short, narrow leaves of the Willow Oak (Q. phellos). 
This interesting and valuable group, both from an economic as well 
as esthetic standpoint, contains not only a variety of deciduous forms, 
but at the South offers in the Live Oak (Q. virginiana), an evergreen 
form which is among the most valuable of the shade trees for the 
section to which it is adapted. 


THE MAPLES.—Next to the oaks as regards variety in form and 
beauty of autumn coloring stand the maples. This group, like the 
oaks, presents dwarf, shrubby forms as well as gigantic timber trees. 
rom the standpoint of the landscape gardener, the maples are less 
desirable than the oaks and many other deciduous trees, because of 
their liability to injury by heavy winds. The wood of this group is 
brittle, and the branches have an unfortunate habit of forking in 
such a fashion that a weak union results which, when subjected to 
heavy pressure from wind or ice, gives way, causing wounds which 
produce conditions leading to early destruction of the trees. To offset 
this unfortunate feature, the maples as a class are of rapid growth 
and symmetrical form, adapting themselves to a great variety of con- 
ditions. The Red Maple (Acer rubrum) is a water-loving plant, but 
can be quite successfully grown on the upland. The Silver Maple 
(A. saccharinum) endures under the rigorous conditions of the North- 
west, and is at the same time extensively planted with satisfaction 
throughout the Middle Atlantic States for ornamental purposes. In 
autumn the most brilliant reds and yellows of our forests are pro- 
dueed by the maples. 


AMERICAN ELM.—Among other more valuable deciduous trees, both 
for street and ornamental planting, may be mentioned the American 
Elm (Ulmus americana), which is hardy over a wide range, grows 
rapidly, and forms one of the most graceful and beautiful trees native 
to our forests. 


THE ASHES.—The ashes are of rapid growth and have clean foliage, 
which gives them an attractive appearance. The one drawback to 
the ash as a park tree is its habit of producing great quantities of 
seeds, which in turn produce a crop of weedy seedlings upon the lawn. 
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THE LINDEN.—The American as well as the European linden are 
useful lawn and park trees, but do not long endure the privations 
of street life in cities. In the open their broad leaves, clean 
branches, and fragrant blossoms render them of value for lawn pur- 
poses. The extreme hardiness of the linden extends its use to the 
Northwest. In its native habitat it is much prized as a honey plant, 
and also for its timber, which is extensively used in the manufacture 
of light boxes and other receptacles. 

THE POPLARS.—Tho poplars present another group of widely 
varying plants, which on account of their rapid growth and extreme 
hardiness are extensively planted in the treeless sections of the North- 
west, aS well as about residences in more equable climates where 
quick shade and protection are desired. When used for immediate 
effect they are usually accompanied by slower-growing trees, which 
when sufficiently grown will altogether replace the poplars. 


WiLLows.—Willows are seldom used either as street or park 
trees, but upon extensive grounds where moist situations occur 
which do not offer a congenial habitat for other desirable deciduous 
trees, the willows, because of their adaptation to such situations, are 
very useful. 


TULIP TREE.—The Tulip tree, which is also known as the Yellow 
Poplar (Liridendron tulipifera), is a rapid-growing tree, attaining 
immense size and showing most attractive, glossy, fiddle-shaped 
leaves. In spring, trees growing in the open show a profusion of 
yellow, tulip-shaped flowers, which are later followed by the char- 
acteristic fleshy fruit of the magnolia, of which it is a representa- 
tive. While seldom used for street purposes in cities, it is of value 
for driveways and parks where trees of great size and beauty are 
admissible. 


THE SYCAMORE.—The Sycamore or Plane tree, both native and 
Oriental, is a most useful street tree and as well a striking lawn or 
park tree. in age it presents a most picturesque appearance as a 
result of its sturdy, irregularly branching limbs and its peculiar green- 
ish-white bark. The leaves of the native species suffer severely in 
some localities from a parasitic fungus, which detracts greatly from the 
value of this tree for ornamental purposes. 


THE Harpy CATALPA (Catalpa speciosa), because of its rapid 
growth and symmetrical form when growing in the open, taken in 
connection with its broad leaves and showy racemes of flowers, has 
become a favorite tree for planting in the prairie regions, where com- 
paratively few broad-leaved trees endure. Beside its ornamental 
value, the catalpa produces very durable timber, highly prized as 
post material. 

HORSE CHESTNUT (4@sculus).—This group of trees is of especial 
merit because they combine with attractive form and foliage a 
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beautiful floral display during the months of May and June. The 
drawbacks to the Horse Chestnut are the objectionable litter made 
by the ripening fruits in the fall, and the fact that in some localities 
at least the European species (A. hippocastanum) is subject to a 
disease of the foliage. The hardiness of the Horse Chestnut and the 
beauty of its flowers and foliage are sufficient to warrant its use as a 
specimen tree despite its objectionable fall litter. 

KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE (Gymnocladus canadensis).—This is a 
deciduous tree of an ornamental nature, with very long bipinnate 
leaves. It is adapted to the Middle and Western States, and produces 
best results in rich, moist soils. Seeds are produced in long, broad 
pods, the shells of which are hard and resistant when mature, as are 
also the seeds themselves. The growth is upright and rapid. The 
bark is rough, but ornamental, while the shoots themselves are stiff 
and blunt, the compound leaves giving the whole plant a light, airy 

appearance, which is augmented by their biuish-green color. 

YELLOW Woop (Cladrastis tinctoria).—This free-growing, orna- 
mental deciduous tree is native to the region of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. It is desirable because of its rounded form, compound leaves 
of a bright light green, which in autumn turn to a warm yellow. Its 
flowers, which are generally borne in great profusion, are irregular 
(pea-shaped), white, sweet scented, and appear in long, drooping 
racemes, which frequently make the tree a veritable bouquet. It is 
free from disease, makes a moderate growth, has smooth bark, makes 
no objectionable litter in the autumn, and is therefore very desirable 
for lawn and city purposes. 


EVERGREEN TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The general effect of an evergreen or coniferous forest is that of 
somberness. Life is apt to have enough of the somber element forced 
into it by circumstances outside of one’s control, and for that reason, 
if for no other, plantings which develop this effect in the surround- 
ings of the home should be avoided. The use of the narrow-leaved. 
evergreens is therefore restricted from an esthetic standpoint. They 
are also generally restricted by climatic conditions to high altitudes 
and latitudes. <A limited use of conifers at the North adds a very 
desirable variety to the character of a place during summer as well 
as during winter. In summer the effect is one of contrast in growing 
plants, while in winter it is, as it were, a contrast of the living with 
the dead. During winter the conifers by retaining their leaves carry 
with them an expression of life and warmth, and when draped in snow 
and ice the long, graceful branches of the pines and spruces present 
most interesting and beautiful objects. The gaunt, bare branches of 
the leafless oaks and maples produce a marked contrast with the 
compact form of a well-grown conifer. 

Because of the undesirable effect resulting from the close planting 
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of evergreens their use is restricted. As a means of emphasizing 
slight elevations they are exceedingly useful. Screens which can not , 
be made sufficiently dense or lasting with deciduous trees can well be 
formed with eonifers. <A limited use of conifers at the North isin — 
conformity with the general character of the forest growth of the — 
region. True, some sections show only deciduous, while others pos- 
sess only coniferous, forests. In landscape gardening neither of 
hese extremes can be followed with profit. An intermingling of 
evergreens with the deciduous plants produces a pleasing effect which 
relieves the faults of a too general use of either. At the South, how-— 
ever, the character of decorative plantations is of necessity very 
different from that at the North. Here evergreen forests abound; 
the marked contrast of the seasons is not emphasized in nature. 
Even during winter, conditions comparable with those of the spring 
months at the North obtain; growth is only temporarily interrupted, 
and there is therefore no natural reason why plants should shut them- 
selves up in frost-proof boxes, as do the broad-leaved species of the 
North. At the South evergreens are the rule and not the exception. 
In habit of growth and character of foliage, the evergreen plants of 
the South, aside from the conifers, of which there are many, are quite 
exempt from the objection urged against the profuse use of conifers 
at the North. The beautiful rounded form of the Live Oak which, 
from Richmond, Va., southward along the coast, forms such an 
important feature in street and park adornment, is entirely exempt 
from the quality of somberness. Other broad-leaved evergreens are 
the magnolias, the palmettoes, the Camellia japonica, and farther 
South the cocoanut palm, the mango, the sapodilla, the camphor, and 
the citrous group. In regions with a sufficiently mild climate the 


Australian Pine (Oaswarina equisetifolia) makes a most graceful 


avenue tree. 
HARDY PERENNIAL GRASSES. 


In the hardy tall-growing grasses there are valuable objects for use 
upon the lawn and in groups of shrubs for the purpose of adding a 
touch of color and variety. The coloring of such grasses as Hulala 
japonica, varieties zebrina, gracillima, and variegata, is so markedly 
different from that of the common lawn carpet and from the shrubs 
used in masses and shelter belts that a pleasing contrast is afforded by 
interspersing them here and there. Then, too, these hardy grasses, 
beeause of their rapid growth, add a touch of variety and carry a sug- 
gestion of the tropical. Such tall-growing plants as the “‘tall reed” 
(Arundo donax) serve the purpose well if used in conjunction with 
ailanthus or sumac, which if cut back to the ground each season, will 
produce a marked and pleasing tropical effect. If sumac is used as the 
shrubbery member of the group, a most delightful touch of autumn 
coloring will be afforded by the rich red of its foliage during October. 
The best of the sumacs for this purpose is Rhus glabra, although the ~ 
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Fia. 2.—EFFECTIVE COVERING OF ANNUAL VINES. 
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FiG. 1.—SCREEN OF CASTOR BEANS. 


Fig. 2.—EMERGENCY PLANTING WITH COLEUSES, CANNAS. AND CASTOR BEANS. 
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hairy sumac (hus typhina) is very good, and for tropical effect the 
ailanthus is best of all, but if lacks the autumn charm of the other 
two. Besides their use as features in groups of shrubs, the grasses 
lend themselves well to formal plantations. When placed regularly 
in rows or in formal beds (Pl. LXVI, fig. 2), they become useful as 
well as attractive features in the planting plan. 

One of the chief advantages which these plants offer is the ease 
and facility with which they can be inereased by division, thus afford- 
ing a quick and inexpensive method of securing a very satisfactory 
immediate effect. The hardy grasses ean also be used to good pur- 
pose as the central features of herbaceous borders or beds. Arundo 
donax, as a central mass bordered by tall-growing dark-leaved cannas, 
which in turn are bounded by a robust coleus, such as ‘‘ Golden Bedder,” 
can be used to good advantage in a large place to produce an effect 
of richness and luxuriance at a minimum of cost. While such expe- 
_dients can not be classed as a high or desirable type of decoration, 
they often serve a very useful purpose where funds are limited. 


PERMANENT VINES. 


Vines have a peculiar value in decorative planting in that as a class 
they are shade enduring; yet many of the best decorative plants of 
this group thrive to perfection in full sunlight. Since many vines 
will thrive in partial shade as well as in full sunlight, they lend them- 
selves well to porch and arbor decoration. A few have the power to 
attach themselves to bare walls (Pl. LXVII, fig. 1), thus making them 
extremely useful in covering rough brick, stone, or wooden walls, giv- 
ing them an effect of age, beauty, and appropriateness which can not 
be produced by artists and architectural materials. Two of the best 
__ vines for covering walls are the Boston ivy (Ampelopsis tricuspidata) 
and the English ivy (Hedera helix). 

Vines which adjust themselves to wire or wood supports and are 
chiefly valuable because of their covering and shading effects are the 
clematis, with all its varied forms; the wistaria; the trumpet flower; 
the Actinidia and Akebia, both valuable cover plants. For sandy 
regions either as a soil binder or as an arbor or trellis cover none of 
the vines exceeds the Japanese honeysuckle (Lonicera japonica). 
There are many other good honeysuckles (Lonicerce) grown for deco- 
rative purposes, but none is more rapid growing or freer from insect 
pests and fungous diseases than Lonicera japonica. In this eata- 
logue of valuable vines two more of our native vines justly merit 
high places, the five-fingered ivy (Ampelopsis quinquefolia) and the 
bitter sweet (Celastrus scandens). 


- 


ANNUAL VINES. 


Annual vines may also serve a useful purpose about a new place. 
(See Pl. LXVII, fig. 2.) The perennial woody vines are slow growing, 
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and usually make but little shade or protection during the first two or 
three years after planting. With annual plants, however, the case is 
quite different. Many annual climbing vines have a profusion of 
leaves, grow rapidly and luxuriantly, and afford a simple, inexpensive, 
yet satisfactory means of securing an immediate sereen. For best 
results with these plants special attention to early planting, often 
indoors, is essential. When planting-out time arrives, place them ina 
rich, well-drained soil, and at all times maintain an abundant supply 
of moisture. Under such conditions use the moonflower (Ipomoea 
grandiflora), the Cobea scandens, the morning-glory, the cypress vine 
(Ipomea quamoclit), the hyacinth bean (Dolichos lablab), nastur- 
tiums for low screens and lattices, and the wild cucumber (Kchino- 
cystis lobata) for taller structures. 

Rustic summer houses and arbors may be very beautifully and 
satisfactorily adorned with Cobcea, or with wild cucumber, during the 
time which must elapse before the permanent vines can be grown suf- 
ficiently to cover the structure. 


EMERGENCY PLANTING. 


The comparative value of shrubs and perennial grasses and herba- 
ceous annual bedding plants is at once apparent. Residents of the 
country or of suburban places have difficulty in securing suitable 
herbaceous plants in sufficient quantities to produce rich effects, and 
even if such plants can be secured in profusion they can not take the 
place of shrubs and grasses either as cover plants or as screens or 
wind-breaks. A complete arrangement requires a harmonious use of 
both shrubs and annual herbaceous plants. 

For quick results, however, where shrubs of large size can not be 
secured or are too expensive, a temporary effect can be secured by 
the use of tall-growing, broad-leaved plants, such as the castor bean 
(Ricinus), the canna, and the caladium. The castor bean grows 
rapidly, is easily propagated from seed, comes true to variety, afford- 
ing in one plant a wide range of color in foliage and stature. This 
plant frequently grows 6 to 8 feet in height from seed, even as far 
north as New York, in a single season. Its broad-spreading habit, 
together with its attractive foliage, which in well-nourished plants is 
retained well down to the ground, renders the castor bean a very satis- 
factory makeshift or substitute for shrubbery where screens and mask- 
ing masses are needed (Pl. LX VIII, fig. 1). The trouble with all such 
makeshifts is that their effect lasts.a few months only, while with 
shrubs the benefit is lasting and they serve quite as useful a purpose 
in the way of shelter belts and screens in winter as during the summer. 
For sake of variety, the caladium and canna can be used to good 
advantage in connection with the castor bean (Pl. LX VIII, fig. 2). The 
tall habit of the canna and the broad leaves of the caladium render 
them well fitted for massing. Such plants as the castor bean, the 
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canna, and the caladium can be used to good purpose in shrub borders 
and masking groups before the shrubs are sufficiently grown to pro- 
duce the effect desired. Even after the shrubs have grown suf- 
ficiently to accomplish the end sought an occasional mass of castor 
beans, asters, eulalias, or arundo interspersed at intervals will lend 
variety and life to the groups. 


CULTURAL SUGGESTIONS. 


In addition to a well-executed general planting plan the successful 
development of a place depends on the knowledge of first principles, 
the preparation and fertilization of the soil, the pruning and planting 
of trees and shrubs, and the making and maintenance of a greensward. 


PREPARATION AND FERTILIZATION OF THE SOIL. 


The nature of the plantations upon a city lot or suburban place is 
such that the main part of the cultivation must necessarily be done 
before the plantations are made. 'The soil should be thoroughly pul- 
verized, brought to a general grade, and the surface fined and raked 
with a steel-tooth rake. If a lawn is to be made at this time, the 
grass seed should be sown immediately after the raking, after which 
the surface should be thoroughly compacted by the use of a heavy 
lawn roller. Fertilizers for the lawn should be free from weed seed 
and be of a lasting nature. If the soil is heavy it can be improved 
by plowing in a crop of cowpeas or Canada field peas. If this can not 
be done, the next best plan is to use thoroughly composted or steril- 
ized stable manure. If the soil is naturally light its store of plant 
food can be augmented with bone meal. This should not be plowed’ 
under, but harrowed in at the time of fining and compacting the soil. 


PRUNING AND PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS. 


The critical period in the life of a plant is when it is transplanted 
from the nursery to its permanent location. In moving trees from 
the nursery a portion of the root area is lost, and the top should be 
reduced in proportion to the loss of root area, in order that the newly 
transplanted and unestablished plant may be able to secure sufficient 
moisture and food to supply the demands of the top. The roots 
should also be pruned, so as to protect them against decay, by cutting 
away all broken and mutilated parts, leaving the cut surfaces smooth 
and in such position that they will come in contact with the fresh earth. 
After the plant becomes established certain branches will grow more 
rapidly than others and the appearance of the plant will be spoiled by 
thisunequal growth. Pruningshould, therefore, be resorted to in order 
to preserve a symmetrical development of the plant without rendering 
it artificial or formal in appearance. Care should also be exercised 
during the early development of a plant to maintain a uniform dis- 
tribution of branches around the central axis, if it be a tree, so as to 
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insure a symmetrical and pleasing tree at maturity. At planting — 
time the excavation prepared for the reception of the tree should be 
deep enough to allow it to be set at the same depth it stood in the © 


nursery and large enough to accommodate the roots without bending 
them, while the earth in the bottom of the hole should be loosened at 


least one spade length below the general floor of the hole. In replae- 
ing the soil over the roots of the plant a thin layer of earth should be 
placed immediately in contact with the roots and thoroughly firmed 
by trampling in order to bring the particles of soil in close contact 
with the feeding roots of the plant. The hole should then be filled | 
and the surface left slightly above the general surface of the sur- 
rounding ground. 
MAINTENANCE OF A GREENSWARD. 


Newly established lawns should never be allowed to mature seed. 
Frequent clipping with the lawn mower, if not made too close, tends 
to stimulate the stooling of the plants rather than to interfere with 
their growth. If the lawn is located in a dry portion of the country 
or portions subject to long periods without rain, it will be necessary 
to irrigate orsprinkle. A little water is an injury rather than a bene- 
fit. If watering is begun it should be done at night rather than dur- 
ing the day, and sufficient water given to thoroughly wet the soil. 
During the winter the new lawn should have a dressing of coarse 
litter or, if the soil is poor, of thoroughly composted stable manure. 
If neither of these is available or desirable, a fall dressing of bone 
meal will be found very useful. In the spring, as growth begins, the 
lawn should be raked with a steel-tooth rake, any breaks carefully 
filled in with turf or seeded, and the whole area rolled with a heavy 
roller. Subsequent treatment will consist in maintaining the moisture 
by proper use of water and frequent clipping with the lawn mower. 


CONCLUSION. 


To harmoniously arrange trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants, and 
at the same time adjust them to the contour of the place, to the archi- 
tecture of the buildings, and to the convenience of the walks and 
drives, is the aim of the landseape gardener. As his guide and model, 
he takes nature, and in so far as this is accomplished his work is 
pleasing. Every successful attempt to adorn a city lot, a suburban 
place, or a park has a valuable influence upon the community in 
which it is situated. It furnishes an objeet lesson which others will 
attempt to follow, and in this way it serves the useful purpose of 
stimulating in others a love for the beautifulin nature. Fortunately, 
the beauty which is produced by ornamental plantings ean not be 
selfishly kept for the exclusive use of its owner; every passer-by can 
take the full measure of his capacity without in the least detracting 
from the value of the plantation to its owner. Every person who 
plants a tree is a public benefactor. 


PRACTICES IN CROP ROTATION. 


By Grorce K. HoLMEs, 
Of the Division of Statistics. 


COURSES PURSUED IN THE PAST. 


Sinee the early days of agriculture in every part of this country 
farmers first robbed the soil of its fertility and then resorted to vari- 
ous devices to get a paying crop. A favorite device was to run away 
from the problem and seek new land; another, to give the land a 
complete rest from production. In the meantime live stock increased, 
and barn manure, at first a farm nuisance, was more and more applied 
to the land, manures were composted, commercial fertilizers were 
employed, and sod was plowed under every few years. A true con- 
ception of the benefit, almost necessity, of rotating crops gained a 
foothold under the stress of hard conditions, and this expanded into 
farm practice, even to the extent of raising manuring crops for the 
sake of plowing them into the soil. 

The poverty of the soil and the want of a ‘‘money crop,” before 
neighboring urban populations became important, and while farming 
communities were isolated for want of railroads and navigable rivers, 
early forced the New England farmers into a varied agriculture and 
dairying, and the long, inclement winter confined the live stock in 
yard, shed, and stable. New England is a region of high production 
per acre. . 

In proceeding westward from the East, the rule is, the longer the 
occupation the more developed the crop rotation. A diminution in 
the degree of rotation hardly appears until Ohio is passed, and then 
the diminution is gradual until in the longitude of middle Kansas 
rotation is of the simplest, when existing at all. Agriculture ina 
great portion of the North Central States began with one-crop or two- 
-erop production. 

The one-crop cotton planters:in the South followed the new land 
westward until they could find no more; then they let the land rest, 
and afterwards used commercial fertilizer for many years, and they 
have only just begun to enter a phase of simple and effective erop 
rotation without much aid from live stock. 

In the rainy part of the Pacific Northwest the history of crop rota- 
tion is about the same as that of the middle and western parts of the 
North Central States. Little history has yet been made in this matter 
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by the arid and semiarid regions; aside from the growing of alfalfa 
agriculture remains as it began, except that there isa gradual diminu- 
tion of soil fertility, even under irrigation, where alfalfa is not grown. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE PRESENT. 


The present paper has been prepared from reports made by thou- 
sands of correspondents of the Department of Agriculture, represent- 
ing every agricultural county in the United States; the statements 
regarding customs and farm practices, including crop rotations, in 
the different sections of the country are summaries of these reports. 

Little systematic rotation of crops is found in this country. One- 
crop farming is still practiced in some parts, as corn on bottom land or 
cotton in the South, corn or wheat in the North Central States? and the 
Southwest, and wheat on the Pacific coast. The constant cropping 
of the ‘‘corn bottoms” of the South and of the North Central States 
is sustained to some extent by the annual deposit from freshets. The 
cotton land receives commercial fertilizer, and much of it is rested 
every few years, but is in a low condition of fertility. The continuity 
of wheat or corn in the North Central and Pacific States is broken 
by complete rest in many counties, and the soil is becoming less pro- 
ductive. Rest for the soil is not a common practice in the North 
Central States; the extension of crop rotation is preventing this. 

Haphazard is a mild word to describe the impression given by the 
reports of correspondents with regard to the rotation of crops in many 
counties and parts of counties of the United States. -Although there 
may be an annual change of crop on the same land, this change is so 
uncertain, so unsystematic, that at first it seems impossible to estab- 
lish order out of the chaotic mass of particulars. Some fundamentals 
may be discerned, however, in a broadly general sense. 

Throughout the region north of the cotton. belt there is a three- 
erop rotation which may be regarded as a system with innumerable 
variations. These crops are corn, smail grain (wheat, oats, barley, 
rye), and grass or legumes; and the period covered by the rotation in 
some of its variations is commonly four or five years and not infre- 
quently extends to eight or ten or more years, the length of the period 
depending mostly upon the ability of the grass or legumes to remain 
productive. Sooner or later most of the tillable land that is not bot- 
tom land or is not devoted to one crop, fruit or vegetables, passes 
through this rotation, but often with interruptions or the admixture 
of other crops in the effort to adapt the products to markets, prices, 
soil, weather, and the special or general objects of farming. 

In some regions which produce considerable tobacco, potatoes, or 
beans, a portion of the land that would otherwise be given to corn 
may be given to one of these crops in this general rotation. 

«This group of States includes the following: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas. 
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This fundamental rotation north of the cotton belt will better be 
understood by noticing the variations presented in the list of leading 
rotations contained in this paper. 

In the cotton belt, as far as any systematic rotation of crops is dis- 
coverable, it is cotton and corn, but this is subject to the repetition 
of cotton because of larger area than corn, to the resting of the soil 
for a year, to the inclusion of cowpeas, and of various small crops of 
sorghum, oats, sweet potatoes, etc., in the course of several years, dur- 
ing which the primary rotation may have occurred two or three times. 
Variations of the primary cotton rotation will be observed in the sub- 
sequent list of leading rotations. 

In the arid and semiarid regions, which comprise that part of the 
country lying west of the one hundredth meridian, except a border 
on the Pacific Ocean, the crop rotation, outside of vegetable and fruit 
production, tends to maintain the growth of alfalfa as long as pos- 
sible. In the reseeding year wheat or other small grain is sown. 
There is, however, considerable resting of land throughout this entire 
region as a poor substitute for renewing the fertility of the land by 
the use of alfalfa, for alfalfa is not grown where grain is the chief 
product. In western Oregon and Washington, where the rainfall 
permits the introduction of grasses, the rotation chiefly includes only 
small grains and grasses, and in some counties only the small grains. 

For California, it is impossible to arrive at a fundamental crop 
rotation on account of radical differences in soil, water supply, and 
climate. The reports received show the practices to be almost as 
numerous as the counties, and indeed some counties have several 
practices in different parts. With regard to wheat and barley the 
general practice is that the land rests every second or third year, in 
which it produces nothing but weeds and wild oats. Some Pacific 
coast rotations are given in the list of leading rotations. 


THE MORE GENERAL ROTATIONS IN WHICH SPECIFIED CROPS ARE 
GROWN. 


In connection with the following rotations a few prominent coun- 
ties are mentioned for illustration, and not because the rotations are 
confined to them. The States are leading or prominent ones in their 
geographical divisions. Grass, alfalfa, or the clovers, at the end of 
a rotation, generally continue as long as they are sufficiently pro- 
ductive. 

CORN. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Corn, small grain two years, grass two years 
(Bucks, Berks, Chester, York, etc.). 

ILLINOIS.—Corn indefinitely (Vermilion). Corn two years, small 
grain, grass (Champaign). Corn, oats, corn, oats, clover (Livingston, 
Peoria). 
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CALIFORNIA. —Corn, eae oats (Napa). 
Grorcra.—Corn, oats, cotton (Thomas, Laurens). Corn, cot 
two years (Burke). Cowpeas are frequent in either case, put are 
grown in the same year with either corn or oats. ; 
TENNESSEE.—Corn, wheat, clover (Gibson, Obion, Giles). Corn 
two years, wheat, clover (Weakley). Corn with cowpeas, wheat — 


(Lawrence). a 
WHEAT. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Corn, wheat two years, grass two years (York, 
Franklin, etc.). Corn, oats, wheat, grass three years (Chester, West- — 
moreland). 

MINNESOTA.— Wheat two years, oats, wheat, flax (Marshall). | 
Corn, wheat two years, oats (Lae qui Parle). Corn, wheat two years, — 
grass two years (Ottertail, Todd, etce.). ; 

W ASHINGTON.— Wheat, rest (Adams). 

CALIFORNIA.—W heat, rest (Solano, San Joaquin, etc.). . 

MARYLAND.—Corn, wheat two years, grass two years (Montgomery, : 
Frederick, Talbot, ete.). The rotation on dairy and stock farms 
includes wheat for only one year. i 4 

OKLAHOMA.—Wheat without rotation (Grant, Garfield, Kingfisher, — r 
etc.). Wheat, corn (Dewey). Wheat three years, oats (Kay). 

OATS, . ; 

NEw YorK.—Oats two years, hay three years (Jefferson). Corn, | 
oats, rye, hay two years (Ontario). Corn, oats, hay two years — 
(seeedasae : 

IowA.—Corn, oats, hay two years (Butler, Floyd, Kossuth, ote. a 
Corn, oats two years (Cerro Gordo). Corn two years, oats, hay two © 
years (Franklin). 4 

OREGON.—Wheat, oats, corn or rest (Marion). Wheat, oats two ~ 
years, grass (Linn). a 

SOUTH CAROLINA.—Corn, oats, cotton (Darlington, Edgefield, Sum- — 
ter). Corn, oats, grass Giseeen: Saluda). "i 

OKLAHOMA.—Oats, corn (Oklahoma). = 

BARLEY. 

NEw YorK.—Corn or potatoes, barley, wheat, grass two yea ‘S 
(Orleans, Seneca). Corn, barley, grass two years (Steuben). 

MINNESOTA.—Barley two years, clover two. years (Wabasha). Bar- 
ley, corn, oats, corn, wheat (Rock). = 

CALIFORNIA.—Barley, rest (San Luis Obispo, Monterey, ete.). 

RYE. : 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Curn, rye, grass two years (Franklin). 

oats, rye, grass two years (Hampden). 
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NEw JERSEY.—Corn, rye, grass (Morris). Corn, potatoes, rye, hay, 
grass (Monmouth). 

MiIcHIGAN.—Corn, rye two years, clover two years (Allegan). Corn, 
rye, clover (Gratiot). 

, KENTUCKY.—Corn, rye, clover two years (Clark). Tobacco, rye, 
z clover (Grant). 

Rye oceupies the same place as wheat in usual rotations, but is 
adapted to lighter soils. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Buckwheat, oats, rye, grass two years (Bradford, 
Wyoming). Buckwheat, oats, grass three years (Tioga). 

WEsT VIRGINIA.—Buckwheat, wheat, grass two years (Marshall, 
Hampshire, etc.). Buckwheat, corn, wheat (Tucker). Buckwheat 
up to six years without change (Preston). 

WIsSCONSIN.—Buckwheat, rye, grass two years (Juneau). Potatoes 
two years, buckwheat, rye, corn (Juneau). Corn and rye-in two- 
year rotation, occasionally with buckwheat (Adams). 


POTATOES. 


MAINE.—Potatoes, oats or barley, grass several years (Kennebec, 
Lincoln). 


3 NEW YorRK.—Potatoes, small grain, grass two years (Steuben, 
j Seneea). Corn, potatoes, oats, rye, clover (Ontario). 
§ WISCONSIN.—Potatoes, grain two years, grass two years (Columbia, 
& Portage, Waupaea). Potatoes, corn, potatoes, grass two years (Wau-. 
| shara). Potatoes, wheat, clover two years (Adams). 
CoLoRADO.—Alfalfa, potatoes, wheat, potatoes, wheat (Larimer). 
Peas, potatoes, wheat, rest (Conejos). 

VIRGINIA.—Potatoes two crops in one year, sweet potatoes two 
years, corn (Accomac). Potatoes and corn the same year, oats 
plowed in and cowpeas the second year (Northampton). 


KENTUCKY.—Potatoes planted on sod, preferably clover (Kenton). 
HAY. 

New Yorxk.—Corn, small grain, hay three years (St. Lawrence, 
Delaware). Corn, oats, wheat, hay two years (Chautauqua). 

IowA.—Corn two years, oats, hay two years or more (Dubuque, 
Ringgold, Johnson, Fayette, and many other counties). 

CALIFORNIA.—Largely native grasses mowed indefinitely (Siskiyou, 
Modoe, Orange, Contra Costa). Alfalfa five years (Los Angeles). 

ViIRGINIA.—Corn, wheat, hay three years (Shenandoah, Loudoun). 
Corn, wheat two years, hay two years (Rockingham, Warren, Page, 
Frederick, Augusta). Corn, oats, wheat, hay two to nine years (Taze- 
well, Wythe). 

KENTUCKY.—Corn, small grain, hay two years (Bourbon, Jefferson). 

se" 
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COTTON, 


In all cotton States the crop is grown to a large extent indefinitely 
on the same land without rotation, but with a year of rest now and 
then. Cowpeas are often sown in standing cotton or in the corn 
which alternates with cotton or are grown after small grain in the 
same year. The following rotations also are more or less practiced: 

NORTH CAROLINA.—Coitton, corn, peanuts, or small grain with 
cowpeas (Edgecombe, Johnson). Corn, cotton two years, small grain 
(Robeson). Corn, cotton (Sampson). 

SoUTH CAROLINA.—Cotton, corn, small grain with cowpeas (Lau- 
rens). Cotton three years, corn with cowpeas (Orangeburg). 

GEORGIA.—Cotton two years, corn with cowpeas (Burke). Cotton 
three years, small grain, corn, small grain with cowpeas (Baldwin). 

FLORIDA.—Cotton, corn with peanuts (Madison). Corn, cotton, 
corn, cotton, oats (Jackson). 

TENNESSEE.—Cotton three years, corn (Shelby). Cotton two years, 
corn with cowpeas (Madison). Cotton repeated until the land is 
abandoned (Fayette). 

ALABAMA.—Cotton three years, oats with cowpeas (Wilcox). Cot- 
ton two years, corn with cowpeas (Covington). Cotton, corn with 
cowpeas, small grain (Pike). } 

MISSISSIPPI.—Cotton, corn (Yazoo). Cotton, corn with cowpeas 
(Holmes). 

LOUISIANA.—Cotton, corn (Iberia). Cotton two years, corn with 
cowpeas (Grant, Natchitoches). | 

OKLAHOMA.—Cotton without rotation (Payne, Lincoln, Pottawa- 
tomie, Greer, etc.). 

ARKANSAS.—Corn, cotton, oats with cowpeas (Lee, Jefferson, etc.). 
Cotton continuous on bottom lands. 


TOBACCO. 


CONNECTICUT.—Tobaceo without rotation (Hartford). Corn (rye 
sown), (rye plowed under) tobacco, grass (Litchfield). Tobacco two 
years, corn, tobacco, clover (Tolland). 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Tobaceo, oats, wheat, hay (Clinton). Tobacco 
without rotation (Tioga, Bradford). 

OHIO.—Tobacco, wheat, grass two years (Montgomery, Brown, and 
quite general). 

WISCONSIN.—Corn, tobacco three years (Jefferson, Rock). Tobacco 
without rotation (Crawford, Vernon, Columbia). 

VIRGINIA. —Tobacco, wheat, clover two years (Pittsylvania, Halifax, 
Charlotte, Lunenburg, Bedford, Brunswick, Nottoway, Cumberland, 
ete.). Tobacco, wheat (Halifax). Bright tobacco, rest (Mecklen- 
burg). New land grows two to five crops of tobacco, then wheat. 
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NortH CAROLINA.—Tobacco, wheat, corn (Stokes, Nash). Corn, 
tobacco, hay, or rest (Pitt). 

KENTUCKY.—Tobacco, wheat, clover (Graves, Caldwell, Webster). 
Corn, tobacco, wheat, clover two years (Christian). On new land, 
corn, tobacco, wheat (Graves, Logan). 


FLAX. 


NortH Dakota.—Wheat, fiax, oats, barley, rest (Benson). Flax 
three years, small grain (Ramsey). Corn, flax, wheat, oats (Cass). 
Flax three years in five (Wells). Wheat two years, flax, wheat, oats 
(Grand Forks). Flax comparatively new in Ramsey and Wells. 


SUGAR CANE. 


LOUISIANA.—Cane two years, corn (Avoyelles). Cane three years, 
corn with cowpeas (Plaquemines). 


RICE. 


GEORGIA.—Rice, potatoes, corn (Camden). 

LOUISIANA.—Rice without rotation (Plaquemines).- Rice three 
years, other crops one year to clear the land of red rice (Iberia, 
Calcasieu). 

PEANUTS. 

VIRGINIA.—Corn, peanuts (Nansemond, Sussex, Surry, Isle of 
Wight). Crimson clover with peanuts, cotton (Southampton). Pea- 
nuts, corn, vegetables (Nansemond). The great bulk of the crop is 
_ produced with corn in two-year rotation, cowpeas or crimson clover 
often being sown in the corn. 

NortH CAROLINA.—Corn, peanuts (Hertford, Bertie). Corn with 
cowpeas, peanuts, cotton two years (Bertie). Corn, peanuts, oats 
with cowpeas, peanuts (Northampton). 


KAFIR CORN. 


KANSAS.—Kafir, rye, corn, millet (Rooks). Kafir, corn (Osberne, 
Russell). Kafir, corn, sorghum (Geary). Kafir after wheat in the 
same year, as a catch crop (Dickinson). Rotations not systematic; 
kafir is largely a catch crop. 

OKLAHOMA.—Kafir without change (Woods). Corn, kafir, sor- 
-ghum (Greer). Wheat and kafir in the same year without other 
rotation (Oklahoma). 


DAIRY AND LIVE-STOCK FARMS. 
[d, dairy; Zs, live stock. ] 
NEW YorK.—(d) Ensilage corn, oats with peas, grass three years 
(Delaware). (Js) Hay and pasture nearly permanent (Steuben). 
Iowa.—(d) Corn, oats, grass three years (Kossuth, Winneshiek). 
(J s) Corn, oats, clover (Greene). 
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NEBRASKA.—(d) Corn, millet, sorghum, oats, alfalfa permanent — 
(Valley); corn, wheat, clover two years (Colfax). (Js) Corn, wheat, 
with permanent wild grass for hay and pasturage (Buffalo); corn : 
two years, oats, corn, oats (Burt, Thurston). 


CALIFORNIA.—(d@) Ensilage corn, oats for hay (Sonoma) ; small grain 
two years, grass two to six years (Humboldt). (/s) Natural grass 
exclusively (Santa Clara); natural grass pasture, alfalfa hay—no 
rotation (Kings). 

VirGintA.—(d) Corn, soiling crop, small grain, hay, pasturage 
(Loudoun, Fairfax). (ls) Corn, small grain, grass three years (Fau- 
quier, Shenandoah, Wythe, Carroll, etc.). | 


KENTUCKY.—(d) Corn, wheat or oats, grass three years (Campbell, 
Kenton, Shelby). 

TENNESSEE. —(/ s) Oats, grass indefinitely (Davidson); corn with 
cowpeas, oats, grass two years (Knox). 


MULTIPLE CROPPING. 


Multiple cropping was reported by correspondents to an extent that 
permits a wide survey of the field. For the guidance of correspond- 
ents multiple cropping was defined to be “‘two or more crops usually 
harvested from the same field in the same year; pasturage is a crop, 
even if after hay or grain in the same year, and every cutting of grass 
is a crop.” Pasturage, as a second or third crop, is prevalent; two or 
more cuttings of grass or legumes are common, especially where alfalfa 
is grown, nine cuttings of this forage plant, making 14 tons of hay 
per acre, being the largest number reported for irrigated land. A 
double crop of small grain and clover is numerously reported. Aside 
from the regions producing alfalfa, triple cropping is more generally 
found in Florida than elsewhere. : 

A high degree of multiple cropping in rotation is reached in the hot- 
house production of vegetables, where the soil never rests; the limit 
is generally four crops a year in rotation. 

The development of multiple cropping has been carried further in 
China than in any other country. Chan Laisun, in an address in — 
Massachusetts in 1873, gave the following as an example of soil utili- — 
zation by Chinese farmers and gardeners: ‘‘ The plains of the southern 
and middle provinces are made to yield two or three crops in rotation 
every year; at the north only two. But when patches are laid out for 
raising vegetables, five, six, seven, and even eight crops are realized.” 


PRACTICES IN SELECTED STATES. 


NEw ENGLAND AND NEw YorRK.—Hay twice; hay and pasture; © 
small grain and pasture (little); early potatoes or garden peas and 
turnips or eabbage; to some extent late vegetables follow early ones. — 
Corn and beans, a or turnips, occupy land together. Maine 
reports two crops of potatoes; early hay and Hungarian grass. New — 
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_ Hampshire—early hay and field-pea hay or turnips; green rye and 


peas or oats. Vermont—early hay and fodder corn, beans, green bar- 
ley, or cabbage. . Massachusetts—early hay and millet, barley, or win- 
ter squash; oat hay and barley; green rye and corn, oats, or millet. 
Rhode Island—barley and potatoes; rye and clover; 2 crops of hay 
and pasturage. Connecticut—corn and rape; 3 crops of clover; hay 
and fodder corn; green rye and silo corn. New York—hay and 
buckwheat; clover, 2 crops and seed; potatoes and beans or winter 
squash. 

ILLINOIS.—All grain and grass fields pastured after harvest. 
Wheat and corn, clover hay, pasturage, clover seed, millet (followed 
by pasturage), Hungarian hay, peas, or beans. Rye and millet (fol- 
lowed by pasturage) or cowpeas. Winter rye pastured until June, 
followed by millet. Oats and hay, clover, or cowpeas. Timothy hay 
and corn orpasturage. Strawberriesand corn. Potatoes and millet, 
turnips, or corn. Clover hay and seed, sometimes followed by pas- 
turage. Clover hay and millet, cowpeas, or beans. Corn and rape 
or turnips. 

WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA.—Alfalfa, 3 crops; hay, 2 crops; hay 
and pasturage; clover hay and seed. Double plowing confined to 
small areas, largely for soiling crops, as rye hay and fodder corn, pas- 
turage and turnips, oat hay and millet, corn and rape. Early cut 
small grain and rape, millet, buckwheat, or turnips. Early clover 
hay and potatoes, turnips, fodder corn, millet, or buekwheat. 

IowA.—Substantially the same double croppings as prevail in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. The pasturing of hay and grain stubble is gen- 
eral and plowing of winter grain stubble for fodder corn, millet, or 
rape is rather more frequent. Potatoes and turnips or eabbage. 
Alfalfa to 4 cuttings. Corn and pumpkins, rape, or rye; the latter 
two, for fall pasturage, grow together. 

NEBRASKA.—Winter grain and pasturage, rape, turnips, or buck- 
wheat. Potatoes and millet, rape, or rye. It is common to pasture 
wheat and rye all winter and then secure a crop of grain. Hay, 2 
cuttings, or 1 cutting and pasturage; alfalfa to 5 cuttings; 2 crops of 
millet, oat hay, and sorghum hay. Rape or rye grows in corn for 
fall pasture. No double cropping in the semiarid region. 

IDAHO AND WYOMING.—Double cropping mostly dependent upon 
irrigation. Potatoes and turnips. Wheat and alfalfa hay. Small 
grain and hay, followed by pasturage. Two crops of oat hay, rye 
hay, potatoes, red clover, and timothy; alfalfa, 3 crops and pasturage. 

W ASHINGTON.—Two cuttings of clover, mixed hay, or alfalfa. Hay 
or small grain and pasturage. Peas and oats, potatoes and turnips, 
turnips and cabbage. No double eropping in eastern Washington, 
except with irrigation. 

CALIFORNIA.—In rainy districts hay or grain and corn, oats, 
clover, rape, or buckwheat. -Strawberries and hay; vetches and corn 
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or turnips; clover and potatoes; clover hay, seed, and pasturage. 
Two or more cuttings of hay; 8 months’ pasturageand hay. Irrigated 
alfalfa to 9 cuttings; clover and tame grasses, 2 or 3 cuttings. In 
southern California, small grain and corn, potatoes, beans, pumpkins, 
turnips, Egyptian corn, or celery. Two crops of peas, potatoes, rye, 
oat hay, and summer and winter vegetables. No double cropping 
without irrigation in dry regions, except pasturage on hay and small 
grain stubble. 

SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA.—Small grains (especially oats) or 
potatoes and corn, cotton, cowpeas, sweet potatoes, millet, peanuts, 
sorghum hay, potatoes, or watermelons. Potatoes and cabbage, tur- 
nips, or other truck crop. All cultivated crops and crab-grass hay or 
pasture. Corn and cowpeas, turnips, or beans grow together on the 
same land, and 3 crops are obtained by growing any of these combi- 
nations after oats or wheat. 


FLORIDA.—Small grain stubbles produce all the crops noted for 
Georgia, and double cropping is much more general. ‘‘A crop of hay 
grows after all early cultivated crops;” ‘‘two or more crops on nearly 
all land.” Three crops are raised in the following combinations: 
Cabbage, beans, and hay; melons, sweet potatoes, and turnips; pota- 
toes, melons, and peas; 2 crops of hay and cabbage; cabbage, beans, 
and hay. Peculiar to this region are rice after vegetables, beggar- 
weed hay after corn or cotton, or 2 crops of beggarweed hay. Tobacco 
is followed by Irish or sweet potatoes, peas, turnips, ete. 


KENTUCKY.—Corn and stubble pasture, cowpeas, rape, sorghum, or 
beans. Wheat and millet, Hungarian grass, crab grass, rape, tur- 
nips, corn, sorghum, buckwheat rarely, or cowpeas with clover or 
with crab grass. Oats and hay, cowpeas, millet, or clover. Rye and 
millet, soy beans, clover, or cowpeas with rape. Clover hay and seed; 
bluegrass seed and pasture; millet and corn; clover and sorghum or 
sweet corn with cowpeas; timothy, redtop, and clover with cowpeas; 
hay and cane for fodder; cowpeas growing with corn. Potatoes and 
sweet corn, beans, corn, or turnips. Onions and potatoes with cab- 
bage. Two crops of hay, cowpeas, sorghum, and vegetables; alfalfa 
3 to 4 cuttings (little grown). All grain and hay fields are pastured. 

LOUISIANA.—Corn with cowpeas and crab-grass hay or pasturage. 
Oats and hay, cowpeas, sweet potatoes, pasturage, millet, cotton, or 
June corn with cowpeas. Wheat and millet, potatoes, or sometimes 
corn. Potatoes and cotton, turnips, or corn with cowpeas. Two 
crops—hay, prairie grass, Bermuda grass, and potatoes. 

CROPPING IN ORCHARDS. 

In orchards there is some secondary cropping. During orchard 
growth, before fruit bearing, crops are raised in great variety, but 
after an orchard is five or six years old grass is generally the addi- 
tional crop. Correspondents report the following crops in the earlier 
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years: Cotton, sorghum, sugar cane, corn, fodder corn, sweet corn, 
kafir corn, oats, wheat, rye, rape, tobacco, peas, cowpeas, berries, 
vetches, barley, buckwheat, beans, velvet beans, flax, castor beans, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, turnips, and various vegetables. 

The grasses and legumes found mostly in the older orchards are 
timothy, orchard grass, red clover, alfalfa, Hungarian grass, millet, 
erimson clover, scarlet clover, bluegrass, crab grass, sedge grass, wild 
grass. 

It is a growing belief among farmers that orchards should not be 
cropped and that the grass in them should remain. 

From some States it is reported that orchards are used as poultry 
yards, or swine, calf, and sheep pastures. In young orange groves in 
Florida all crops are raised, but little if anything after the trees begin 
to bear. In several States, especially in the South, the orchards are 
neglected and weeds are the chief growth between the trees. Some of 
the best fruit men in Missouri cut the grass and let it remain on the 
ground. In the dry orchards of Idaho the ground needs to be culti- 
vated to hold moisture. While various practices may be found in 
California, the general rule*is to avoid cropping orchard land, ever 
when the trees are young; the ground is left entirely free from weeds 
and grass by constant cultivation with plow or harrow. In young 
walnut orchards corn is sometimes grown for a few years. 


USE OF FERTILIZERS. 


Correspondents reported fully concerning the use of fertilizers as am 
incident in crop rotation. There are still extensive regions in the 
United States where barn manure is considered a farm nuisanee. In 
acounty of Oregon the neighbor is welcome to haul away this manure, 
and that neighbor is likely to be a thrifty German with alarge garden; 
in other Oregon counties the manure is burned. In a California 
county the manure is dumped into ravines; it goes to the creek in 
Oklahoma; it is hauled to a hole in the ground or put on one side of 
the fieldin Kansas; South Dakota farmers burn itto be rid of it, and 
sometimes burn it for fuel. In North Dakota farmers haul barn 
manure to piles and leave it there until it disappears; farmers im 
Missouri deposit it by the roadside, and in Idaho serapers are used, 
and it is ‘‘ often seen piled as high as a barn.” 

In many counties between the Mississippi River and the Pacifie 
Ocean farmers not only find barn manure a nuisance, but they have 
a grievance against it, claiming in South Dakota that it produces dog 
fennel, elsewhere that it produces other weeds, and in various coun- 
ties that it has such an effect of ‘‘ poisoniig” the soil that farmers are 
afraid of it. The owner of a large California wheat ranch required a 
tenant last year to spread the barn manure of the ranch upon the 
wheat land, but the tenant, after doing so, set fire to the stubble and 
burned the manure. 
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In semiarid regions barn manure needs to be used cautiously on 
unirrigated land; in the wheat lands of California it is more or less 
visible for four or five years after its application to the land. The 
practice of two hundred years «ago survives in some parts of the 
South; cattle are penned upon the land to increase its fertility, and the 
pen is shifted as the owner desires. 

In a large portion of the North Central States barn manure is 
removed to prevent accumulation and deposited upon the fields 
throughout the winter, to be plowed under in the spring. In the 
Kast it is allowed to accumulate until spring, when it is deposited 
upon the land just before plowing. The use of this fertilizer for top 
dressing grass land is very common throughout the principal portion 
of the United States wherever it is used in considerable quantities. 

Barn manure is more generally applied to corn than to any other 
crop, although a liberal application of it is made to tobaeeo, potatoes, 
and vegetables. Commercial fertilizer is liberally used in cotton pro- 
duction, in the more intensive agriculture of fruit and vegetable rais- 
ing, and in growing small grains, to which it is applied with a seeder 
at time of seeding. The use of barn manure is greatest in the East, 
while commercial fertilizers have the greatest use in the cotton belt. 
The use of any kind of barn or commercial fertilizer is more and more 
sporadic westward from Indiana, and commercial fertilizer is hardly 
anywhere seen west of the Mississippi River except on vegetable and 
fruit farms. The Southern farmers are not sufficiently supplied with 
live stock, especially that which is stabled, to have much barn 
manure, and their chief reliance to supply fertility to the soil is upon 
commercial fertilizer and cowpeas. [Farmers plow under green 
manuring crops, especially alfalfa and other legumes, in all parts of 
the United States, and the farmers who do not do so are still relying 
upon what they regard as an inexhaustible fertility of soil, or are cul- 
tivating a partly worn-out soil without understanding the cause of 
their hard conditions. 

EFFECTS OF TENANCY. 


Farm tenancy is a distinct damage to crop rotation, particularly in 
the South. This is not entirely due to one-year tenancies, but is 
partly due to the character or poverty, or both, of the tenant; to the 
indifference and, also, in a degree, to the poverty of the landlord. 
These conditions are more especially found in the cotton belt, which 
often presents the worst situation for crop rotation. Given absentee 
landlords residing in town and paying little attention to their planta- 
tions, living very likely on credit until their cotton can be grown and 
sold; given tenants who do not know how to rotate crops without con- 
stant supervision, and who, like the landlord, are living on the future 
crop; and still further, given merchants who advance supplies and 
demand that the security shall be made ample to pay the prospective 
debt by the production of cotton, which is a ready eash crop—given 
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all of these conditions, and it can hardly be expected that the rotation 


of crops will make any progress. Yet, this is the situation throughout 
a considerable portion of the cotton belt. Hencé, the dependence for 


fertility upon rest.from production and upon commercial fertilizers; 


hence, washed-out and gullied fields, and only one-third of a bale of 
cotton to the acre. 

In the East tenancy has a less effect upon rotation than in other 
parts of the country, because the landlords more commonly require 
the customary practice of a change of crops, but the landlords of the 
North Central States are less careful to protect their farms. The 


best tenants are found in the North Central States and Pacific North- 


west. A Wisconsin correspondent writes that some tenants are well 
educated and follow a rotation better than the owners. West of the 
one hundredth meridian tenancy seems to make little difference with 
rotation. A general observation, gathered from the reports, for the 


whole country is that while tenancy is bad for rotation, its practices 


are generally only a degree worse than those of the owners in the same 
region who cultivate their own farms. As is the landlord, so is the 
tenant, only worse. 


ATTITUDE OF THE FARMERS. 


Why do not farmers more generally rotate their crops? The answers 
of correspondents are varied, and may be thus condensed: 

(1) New land; (2) old land still regarded as inexhaustible; (3) 
reliance upon commercial fertilizer for land without humus; (4) the 
credit system in the South; (5) the poverty of the farmer, preventing 
an advancement of soil enrichers; (6) tenancy, with the features of 


short term, absent landlord, credit, poverty, indifference, and incapa- 


ble tenant; (7) special inducement to raise one money crop, as corn 
near distilleries in Kentucky and Ohio, hay near lumber camps in 
Michigan; (8) the limitations of the semiarid region; (9) contempt 
for ‘‘book farming,” and preference for grandfather’s ‘‘rule 0’ 
thumb;” (10) keeping a small number of live stock; (11) when the 
soil is sick with overcropping, the farmer is not well enough informed 
to know the nature and cause of the malady; (12) the farmer is in a 
rut, lacks initiative, and needs help to get out; (13) the eash and 
cotton rents are so high that the tenant can not get a start in rotation. 

Among obstacles to rotation of another sort, which make it more 
or less incomplete, are drought, insects, fungous diseases, a hard freeze 
at the wrong time, a bad winter, failure of clover or grass seed to 
grow, and a change in market demand from one crop to another. 
Then again in extensive agriculture the small farm is at a disad- 
vantage in rotating crops as compared with the medium or large farm. 

The reports of correspondents indicate that there is nearly every- 
where in the regions where crop rotation is little practiced at least a 
fraction of farmers who know the consequences of single cropping, or 
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what substantially amounts to that. They report worn out pastures, 
land with its chemical elements not well proportioned and deficient in 
humus, land uncovered by sod for many years, with its fertility 
washed into the creek, and with its surface ‘‘so gullied that a coon 
couldn’t cross it.” They report cockleburs, moss, wild grass, and 
weeds, with such a foothold that they ean not be eradicated without 
rotation of crops; the ground infested with noxious worms and insects. 

To avoid such waste, progressive farmers rotate crops; and there 
are other motives—the distribution of farm work throughout a longer 
period, the retention of moisture in the soil, and, as reported from 
Kansas, four crops for as many years from one plowing, namely, corn, 
wheat, grass, and grass. - 

Notwithstanding many a gloomy neighborhood view presented by 
correspondents, crop rotation is steadily extending and progressing. 
The South has made remarkable advance within a few years, owing 
to the cowpea. Among the many thousands of reports of correspond- 
ents one great fact stands out prominently, and that is the influence 
of the experiment stations and farmers’ institutes. These are men- 
tioned in almost every State, and with gratitude with the exception 
of one State, where general agriculture is at a low ebb and the farm- 
ers are inert. 

The expansion of dairying appears in every direction; it is pushing 
into the Northwest and taking the place of wheat and other small 
grains; it has developed rapidly in the humid and semihumid dis- 
tricts of the Pacific coast; it is making a perceptible advance through- 
out the South; and the dense population of the East is stimulating its 
growth faster than in any other division of States except the Rocky 
Mountain and Pacifie. : 

The country never before saw such demand, and such growing 
demand, for leguminous seeds for sowing—the clovers, alfalfa, the 
vetches, peas and cowpeas, and soy beans and velvet beans. Numer- 
ous reports state that the farmers have just been awakened as from 
a long sleep, and that they are feeling their way with rotations in 
which a part is generally taken by a legume, and the awakening is 
often referred to as beginning at a farmers’ institute. 

The impression derived from the many reports is that crop rotation 
is progressing faster in many parts of the South and in western Ore- 
gon than elsewhere; and that next in order is that region in the 
North Central States that lies between the old and the new, but within 
this region Missouri appears to be making the least progress. Unirri- 
gated lands in the arid and semiarid regions labor under such limita-— 
tions that they can not be compared with other parts of the country 
in such a matter as crop rotation. As hopeless as farming operations 
seem to be in some regions in rotating crops, a general view of the 
whole country can not help but give one a hopeful impression, because 
progress preponderates and has never before been so rapid. 
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TESTS ON THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF TIMBER. 


By F. E. OLMSTED, 
Assistant Forester, Bureau of Forestry. 


OUTLINE OF TIMBER-TESTING WORK IN EUROPE. 


From the beginning of the eighteenth to the middle of the present 
century investigations of the strength of wood received more or less 
attention, principally from French scientists. Owing to the limited 
scale upon which the work was done and to the rather crude methods 
employed, the results were necessarily contradictory and unsatisfac- 
tory. In 1848 Chevandier and Wertheim published the results of 
tests they had made on timber of the Vosges Mountains. This was 
the first case in which a fairly good history and description of the 
test material was given, and their results are even now in use. 

Most of the modern work in timber testing is founded on that of 
Dr. Hl. Noérdlinger, chief forester at Hohenheim, Wurttemberg. The 
results of his investigations were published in 1860. Among the most 
important tests of recent years are those made by Bauschinger and 
published at Munich in 1883 and 1887. These tests were made on 
Seotch Pine and Spruce from the Black Forest, and special attention 
was given to the conditions under which the timber grew. The main 
object of the work was to determine the influence of forest conditions 
and the time of felling on the strength of the wood. In the publica- 
tion of 1883 the following statements are made, modified by the clause 


that they should be taken as a near approach to the truth only: 


(1) Stems of spruce or pine which are of the same age at equal diameters, and in 
which the rate of growth is about equal, have the same mechanical properties 
(when reduced to the same moisture contents), irrespective of local conditions of 
growth. 

(2) Stems of spruce or pine which are felled in winter have, when tested two 
or three months after the felling, about 25 per cent greater strength than those 
felled in sumimer, other conditions being the same. 


Bauschinger, in his publication of 1887, further modifies these state- 
ments and admits that a great many more tests must be made in order 
to prove their truth. Ieagrees in general with Hartig, however, that 
good conditions of growth produce a good quality of wood. 
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OUTLINE OF TIMBER-TESTING WORK IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In America the most extensive work in timber testing has been done 
by the Division of Forestry of this Department, and by Mr. T. P. 
Sharples, in connection with the Tenth Census. 


‘ TESTS IN THE TENTH CENSUS. 


The tests made for the Tenth Census were very comprehensive, and 
included work on 412 species; they were not intended, however, to 
be of practical applicability as accurate data for the strength of the 
various species. As Mr. Sharples says, ‘‘The results obtained are 
highly suggestive; they must not, however, be considered conclusive, 
but rather valuable as indicating what lines of research should be 
followed in a more thorough study of this subject.” 


TESTS BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The timber tests made by the Division of Forestry of this Depart- 
ment were begun in 1891 and interrupted in an incomplete state in 
1896. The laboratory work was carried on under the supervision of 
Prof. J. B. Johnson, at St. Louis, and the material was collected from 
the forest itself with special reference to the conditions under which 
it was grown. The results, therefore, are of value not only as giving 
data for the strength value of various woods, but also as indicating 
the effect of different conditions of locality on the quality of the tim- 
ber. The tests include 32 species, with 308 trees, furnishing 6,000 
test pieces and material for over 45,000 tests; 20,000 pieces were used 
for physical examination, to determine structure, character of growth, 
specific gravity, moisture conditions, and other properties. The 
principal part of the work was done on Southern pines—Longleaf, 
Cuban, Shortleaf, and Loblolly. Tests were also made on the follow- 
ingspecies: White Pine, Red Pine, Spruce Pine, Bald Cypress, White 
Cedar, Douglas Spruce, White Oak, Overcup Oak, Post Oak, Cow 
Oak, Red Oak, Texan Oak, Yellow Oak, Water Oak, Willow Oak, 
Spanish Oak, Shagbark Hickory, Mockernut Hickory, Water Hickory, 
Bitternut Hickory, Nutmeg Hickory, Pecan Hickory, Pignut Hickory, 
White Elm, Cedar Elm, White Ash, Green Ash, and Sweet Gum. Of 
these, the greatest number of tests were made on Bald Cypress, White 
Oak, Cow Oak, Overeup Oak, and Spanish Oak. 

Dr. B. E. Fernow, under whose direction the tests were made, 
makes the following statement in regard to the work: 

As will be observed, some species, like the Southern pines, have been more fully 
investigated, and the results on these (published in Circular 12, Division of For- 
estry) may be taken as authoritative. With those species of whiek only a small 


number of trees have been tested this can be claimed only within limits and in 
proportion to the number of tests. 


Data are given in Cirealar No. 15, Division of Forestry, for all these 
species in the following kinds of tests: Compression endwise, bending 
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at rupture, bending at relative elastic limit, compression across the 
grain, and shearing with the grain. The results obtained are in all 
cases reduced to 12 per cent moisture contents. This was assumed to 
be the ‘‘highest average moisture contents of seasoned wood.” 

Among other special tests the following were made: 

(1) Effect of ‘‘ bleeding” on Longleaf Pine. The results indicated 
that the strength was not affected. 

(2) Influence of size of the beams oh strength. The results indicated 
that large beams ‘‘may be as strong as the small sticks cut from 
them.” 

(5) Influence of size in compression members. The results indicated 
“that columns may be as strong as small compression pieces, and 
when weaker the presence of internal defects probably accounts for 
the difference.” 

(4) To ascertain the effect of hot-air treatment in drykilns. ‘‘The 
results indicate no detrimental effect, contrary to common opinion.” 


TESTS AT THE MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


Prof. G. Lanza, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has 
done a considerable amount of timber-test work, and in 1894 pub- 
lished his results in Applied Mechanics. Tests were made on a 
limited number of Yellow Pine and White Oak columns and spruce 
pillars and compression tests on White Pine and Yellow Pine posts. 
Transverse tests to determine the breaking load, modulus of rupture, 
and modulus of elasticity were made on beams of the following spe- 
cies: Yellow Pine, 52 beams; White Oak, 36; White Pine, 37; Hem- 
lock, 17. 

In addition, a series of ‘‘ time tests” were made on spruce and Yel- 
low Pine; the weights were allowed to remain on the beams for periods 
of from one month to over a year. From these time tests Professor 
Lanza draws the conclusion that ‘‘the deflection of a timber beam 
under a long-continued application of the load may be two or more 
times that assumed when the load was first applied.” Professor 
Lanza is strongly in favor of using sticks of merchantable sizes for 
testing material as against small pieces. In regard to tests on small 
pieces he says: 

While a great deal of interesting information may be derived from such tests 
as to some of the properties of the timber tested, nevertheless such specimens do 
not furnish us with results which it is safe to use in practical eases where full- 
size pieces are used. Inasmuch as these small pieces are necessarily much more 
perfect (otherwise they would not be considered fit for testing), having less 
defects, such as knots, shakes, etc., than the full-size pieces, they have also a far 
greater homogeneity. They also season much more quickly and uniformly than 
full-size pieces. In making this statement, Iam only urging the importance of 
adopting in the experimental work the same principle that the physicist recog- 
nizes in all his work, viz, that he must not apply the results to cases where the 
conditions are essentially different from those he has tested. 
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In addition to the investigations mentioned above, timber tests have 
been made on a small seale in various parts of the country, but owing 
to lack of system and omission of important details they have but 
little practical value. Tests on the Southern pines are in a more 
complete state than those of other species, but it may be stated as a 
whole that there are to-day no reliable data at hand on the strength 
of the principal merchantable timbers of the United States. In other 
words, there are no figures on the strength and durability of Amer- 
ican woods which an engineer feels fully justified in applying to his 
practical work. 


TIMBER-TESTING WORK PROPOSED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


From the foregoing, it is evident that there is an urgent need for 
reliable data on the strength of American timbers; it is also plain 
that such data should be obtained according to an exhaustive and 
systematic plan. Although in many instances wood is being replaced : 
by metal, the former will always hold an important place asa mate- 
rial for constructive and other purposes, and as the supply of timber 
diminishes, as it is rapidly doing, it becomes more and more neces- 
sary to determine its true value, so that it may be used to the great- 
est economic advantage. There is evidence to show that many of 
the species which are now classed as ‘‘inferior” may with safety take 
the place of timbers in common favor at the present time. No accu- 
rate data whatsoever exist as to the strength of timbers of the Pacific 
slope; and as these are becoming more and more important and will 
form the great source of supply in the future, it is desirable that 
their strength and durability be accurately determined at the present 
time. 

THE INVESTIGATIONS PLANNED. 


The Bureau of Forestry of the Department intends to resume the 
work of timber testing and to conduct the tests on a large scale, in 
order that the work may eventually include all the principal species 
of the country. The aim is to obtain results of the greatest practical 
value to engineers and others directly interested in the utilization of 
timber. The work will be divided into several series, as follows: 

Series I: Tests on timber collected from the open market. 

Series II: Tests on timber collected from the forest. 

Series III: Tests to determine the effect of moisture and volatile 
oils on the strength of timber. 

Series IV: Tests to determine the effect of preservatives on the 
strength and durability of timber. 

Series V: Tests to determine the effect of kiln-drying methods. 
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ENpD SECTIONS OF BEAMS FROM LONGLEAF PINE, PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE TESTING. 
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BEAMS FROM LONGLEAF PINE. 


[No. 1, Large timbers, photographed before testing, 10 by 12 inches by 16 feet; No. 2, break ina 


large beam after cross-bending test; No. 3, lines of rupture in small beams aiter cross- 
bending test.] 
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Series VI: Tests to determine the effect of the time rate of applica- 
tion of load on the mechanical properties of timber, including impact 
tests. 

This is an exhaustive programme and ean be carried out only after 
many years of work; the results obtained, however, will be fully 
worth the time and labor. 

Results of practical value are expected in the immediate future 
from Series I, and these tests will be undertaken for the purpose of 
furnishing reliable data within a short time on the most important 
species now in common use. Specimens for testing will be purchased 
in the open market without special regard to the conditions under 
which the trees grew, and the locality from which they came will be 
mentioned in a general way only, as ‘‘from Berkeley County, S. C.,” 
or ‘‘from Lewis County, Wash.” It is often impossible to determine 
the botanical species from an examination of the manufactured tim- 
ber; in many cases several distinct botanical species are sold under 
one market name. In this series of tests, therefore, the names of 
species will be given only so far as practicable, and only those dis- 
tinctions will be drawn which can be made by the engineer or inspector 
in practice. 

In the tests of Series IT, ‘‘ on timber collected from the forest,” there 
will be no difficulty, of course, in determining the species. The work 
in connection with these tests will be more difficult and occupy more 
time than that of the former tests, and will not begin until the Bureau 
of Forestry is in a position to undertake the work in a thorough man- 
ner. This will be an investigation of the greatest importance, and 
especially of great practical value to the owners of timber lands. A 
tree is a living thing, and therefore wood, even of the same species, 
has a much greater variation in strength than iron or other metals. 
The strength of iron or steel depends upon the manner in which it is 
manufactured, whereas the strength of wood depends largely upon the 
conditions under which it grew. By noting such facts as the density 
of the stand, the nature of the forest mixture, the position of the tree 
in the forest, and the character of the locality and soil, a relation will 
be obtained between the strength of the timber and the conditions of 
growth. The physical properties of the wood also differ according to 
position in the tree, and this must also be considered. Such an inves- 
tigation will therefore be of great service to practical forestry, for it 
will show under what conditions the best quality of timber is produced. 

‘‘The effect of moisture and volatile oils on the strength of timber,” 
Series III, is one which will require careful study. It has been found 
in former tests that timber when moist may be 50 per cent weaker than 
when comparatively dry. All test material must therefore be reduced 
to a common degree of moisture contents, and in the case of many 
species the volatile oils must also be taken into account. For this 
purpose a method is under consideration which reduces the disks:(to 
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be tested for moisture contents) toshavings. These shavings are placed h 
in an iron retort surrounded by a steam jacket, and through them is — 
passed a current of steam which carries off the volatile oil toa con- 
denser, where it is separated from the water and weighed. To deter- 
mine the total volatile matter, shavings from the same disk are dried . 
in vacuo until the water is driven off, a stream of dry air being passed 
through to earry off the volatile matter. From the total volatile mat- 
ter thus obtained the volatile oils as determined by the first process 
are deducted, the remainder being the moisture. 

Methods of treating wood with various preservatives with a view to 

prolonging its life are now in common use and are becoming of greater 
importance every day. But little is yet known as to the effeet which 
such treatment has upon the strength of the timber, and therefore the 
tests in Series IV will be of particular interest. There is also much 
difference of opinion about the effect of kiln-drying, and this matter 
will receive careful attention in Series V. 
_ In Series VI static tests will be made at different time rates of appli- 
cation of loads on large timbers, and both static and impact tests will 
be made on small selected sticks, of the material and size, for instanee, 
used in carriage manufacture. 

In all the tests made according to this general plan special emphasis 
is to be laid upon the description of the material. There is a wide 
variation in the quality of timber of any one species, and therefore © 
investigations which do not consider the defects of each stick tested 
have but little value. All the large beams are photographed on the 
four sides and both ends, and after testing, a view is taken of the 
break. (See Pls. LXIX and LXX.) In addition to this a written 
deseription of each stick is also made, and the imperfections, amount 
of sapwood, and rate of growth are noted. 

The tests are made at several stations in different parts of the coun- 
try, and all the work is done according to a uniform plan arranged by 
the Washington laboratory. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF CORN BY SEED SELECTION. 


By C. P. HARTLEY, 
Assistant in Physiology, Plant-Breeding Laboratory, Bureau of Plant Industry. 
INTRODUCTION. ™ 

Anyone who has made comparative tests of varieties of corn has 
noticed the great difference both in amount of corn produced and in 
the forms of the stalks, ears, and kernels of the several varieties. 
While it is not definitely known from what source corn originated, it 
is believed that many, and perhaps all, of the existing types have a 
common origin. These different types have resulted from seed selec- 
tion or hybridization, which in some cases has been natural, caused 
by the survival of the fittest or by isolation, and in other cases has 
been produced by man either intentionally or accidentally. These 
existing differences among the many varieties of corn, together with 
their continuous variability, are sufficient proof of the possibility of 
producing varieties much superior to those now in existence. Onevery 
farm changes are taking place in the characters of the corn grown, 
which may be either beneficial or detrimental. In order thatthe grower 
may take advantage of such variations, discarding the detrimental and 
increasing and rendering more stable the beneficial, it is necessary that 
the method of growth of the corn plant and the laws of heredity be 
understood. 

If the benefits of careful seed selection should be questioned, it is 
but necessary to show that the best and most productive varieties of 
corn now existing are those that have been selected with the most care 
for a series of years. Whenever corn of this kind is planted in a 
location to which it is adapted in comparison with varieties of that 
neighborhood that have had no attention paid to their improvement, 
the well-selected corn shows its superiority. In many instances the 
harvest is doubled without extra labor or cost, save the use of good 
rather than indifferent or poor seed. 


POSSIBILITIES OF INCREASE IN YIELD AND IMPROVEMENT IN QUALITY OF CORN, 


In some of the great corn-growing sections of the United States 
little or no attention is paid to the quality of the seed planted. This 
is largely due to the fact that soil and climatie conditions are so 
favorable to the growth of corn that what is considered a good crop 
is obtained notwithstanding the poor quality of the seed planted. In 
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other sections not so well adapted to corn growing more pains are 
taken regarding the seed planted and methods of cultivation, and the 
result is that more corn is harvested per acre than in the sections 
naturally adapted to corn growing. Thus, for the ten years from 1892 
to 1902 the general average yield of corn per acre in the New Kng- 
land States was 36.48 bushels, while in the leading corn-producing 
States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Mis- 
souri—the average was but 27.78 bushels, or almost 9 bushels less per 
acre. For the same ten years the average production of the States of 
New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
North Dakota was @7.6 bushels per acre, and of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, and Virginia 26.97 
bushels per acre, while the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas averaged but 13.59 bushels 
per acre. 

The average production of corn in the United States from 1892 to 
1902 was 23.51 bushels per acre, which is less than one-third of what 
it might and should be if proper methods of seed selection and eulti- 
vation were practiced. Good farmers frequently raise from 75 to 100 
bushels of corn per acre.» The secret of a good yield consists in caus- 
ing each stalk in the field to produce a good ear. * This should be the 
case if every stalk grew from a well-developed kernel from a good 
seed ear and had its requisite amount of space in the row. Good-sized 
ears of the commonly cultivated varieties of corn will weigh about a 
pound a piece. When the stalks stand 18 inches apart in rows 3} 
feet wide, there are 8,297 stalks to the acre, and if each of these stalks 
produces an ear weighing 1 pound, the yield will be 122 bushels of ear 
corn per acre, estimating 68 pounds per bushel. 

Just as there is the possibility of a very great increase in the 
quantity of corn produced per acre, so there is the possibility of a 
very great improvement in the quality. It is hoped that in the near 
future the quality of the corn will govern its price more than is the 
ease at present. Itisas unfair to have one price for all grades of corn 
as it would be fora creamery to pay one price for milk without regard 
to its quality. Grain buyers realize that one lot of ear corn is some- 
times worth much more than another, because it gives more shelled 
corn per bushel, but as yet they seldom pay any more for the better 
corn. The same price is paid to all, on the theory that where one 
man’s corn falls short in shelling, that of another will overrun suffi- 
ciently to bring up the average. A carload of 800 bushels of ear corn 
like the ear shown in Pl. LXXI, fig: 1, would yield but 728 bushels of 
shelled corn, while a similar carload like the ear shown in Pl. LX XI, 
fig. 2, would yield 893 bushels. 

The nutritive value of corn is also a line along which there is much 
room for improvement. The same is true of the flavor, sweetness, 
and richness of table corn. A hardy and productive corn having 
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the good table qualities of some that are deficient in hardiness or pro- 
ductiveness would be heartily welcomed by canners, as well as by 
consumers in general. 


CORN A WIND-POLLINATED PLANT. 


The two important facts that must be kept in mind by one striving 
to produce a valuable variety of corn are, first, that selecting and 
continued planting of corn having certain desirable characters will 
gradually increase the characters and render them more stable; and, 
second, that every seed kernel has within it the latent characters of two 
parent plants, the mother plant, upon which the kernel grew, and the 
father plant, from which the pollen came that fertilized the kernel. 
Some give attention only to the plant upon which a seed ear grows and 
lose sight of the fact that the characters of the plant from which the 
wind brought the yellow dust-like pollen exert as great an influence 
in determining the characters of the corn that will grow from the seed 
as do the characters of the plant upon which the ear grew. One can 
make some progress toward the improvement of a corn by giving 
attention only to the seed ears and the plants upon which they grow, 
but the progress will not be as rapid as it may be made by also giving 
attention to the pollen parent. Furthermore, a corn can never be 
made to attain any satisfactory degree of fixedness or uniformity if 
planted within wind-pollinating distance of other types of corn. 
Studies of xenia@ and the planting of corns of different colors in 
adjacent fields have shown that wind readily carries corn pollen several 
hundred feet, and that a quarter of a mile is a safe distance to sepa- 
rate varieties to prevent a troublesome cross pollination. Many 
growers express surprise that ears of so many forms and colors are 
found in their corn, although they always select for seed, ears of 
their favorite type. The explanation is that cross pollination with 
other types of corn has taken place. Perhaps a neighbor grows 
another kind of corn in an adjacent field, or the grower’s own truck 
patch of sweet corn and popcorn may be at the end of the cornfield, 
and the wind carries the pollen of these various corns to the silks of 
the field corn from which he selects seed. As surely as the pollen 
from the popcorn or sweet corn has fertilized the silks of any of the ears 
afterwards selected as seed ears, so surely will some of their charac- 
ters appear in the next crop, and the grower wonders whence come 
ears of so many types when he knows he planted seed from ears of no 
such types. A few simple experiments, which can be performed ina 
short time by any corn grower, would produce results that would 
vividly impress upon his mind the indispensable value of the pollen 
the wind shakes from the corn tassels and the various effects produced 
by cross pollination. If a shoot of sweet corn be covered with paper 
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or muslin before any silks appear, so that the silks are never allowed 
to become exposed to pollination, no kernels whatever will be formed. 
If, however, some pollen from the tassels of a field corn be placed 
upon the silks of a similarly inclosed shoot of sweet corn it will be 
found when the ear ripens that the kernels produced much resemble 
the field corn, being quite different from kernels of other ears on the 
same stalk. j 


IMPORTANCE OF STALK, EAR, AND KERNEL IN SELECTING SEED. 


In order to show the necessity of giving attention to the characters 
of stalk, ear, and kernel in selecting seed, six experiments will be 
briefly described. The first two experiments show that seed ears 
transmit the characters of the parent stalks. 

In the summer of 1900 a stalk of the variety known as Pedrick’s 
Perfected Golden Beauty was noticed to have exceptionally broad 
leaves. A shoot on the stalk was inclosed in a paper bag, and when 
the shoot grew into full silk the silks were pollinated with pollen from 
the same stalk. Seed from the resulting ear was planted in 1901 and 
the plants produced were very noticeable during the summer because 
of their very broad leaves. Many of the leaves were 6 inches broad 
and sufficiently extraordinary to attract the attention of all who 
passed by the row. Pl. LXXII, fig. 2, shows the first stalk in the row 
and the broad blades can be compared with the blades of an ordinary 
stalk like that shown in fig. 1 of Pl. LX XII. Seed from this row 
planted in 1902 produced plants which exhibited the same character. 

In 1901 in a field of tall-growing white dent corn a few short and 
very leafy stalks were noticed. Three of these stalks are shown in 
Pl. LX XIUJI, fig. 1. These stalks were but from 4 to 5 feet tall and 
bore from 18 to 20 broad blades, while the normal stalks of the same 
corn were 10 feet tall but bore fewer blades. The tassels and shoots 
of these leafy plants were bagged, as shown in the illustration, and at 
the proper time were cross pollinated by hand one with another. The 
resulting seed was planted in 1902 in one row of a field planted with 
seed from the normal tall stalks of the same corn. How very much 
this row resembles the parent stalks is shown in Pl. LX XIII, fig. 2. 
The difference in the appearance of the stalks in this row from those 
seen in the rows on either side is the result of one year’s seed selection 
with reference to the characters of the parent stalks. 

The following experiment illustrates the power of seed ears to trans- 
mit their own characters even when the characters of the pollen plant 
are left out of consideration. The object of the experiment was to 
verify the usually accepted truth that ‘‘like begets like” by showing 
that ears possessing a low percentage of shelled corn, that is, having 
a small amount of corn in proportion to the weight of cob, would pro- 
duce a crop low in percentage of shelled corn, while seed ears high in 
percentage of shelled corn would produce a crop correspondingly high 
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n its percentage of shelled corn. For this experiment four flint and 
dent ears were selected, two of the flint ears being low and two 


4 high in percentage of shelled corn for that variety. The two ears of 


the dent variety did not differ very greatly. The following table 
gives the percentage of shelled corn of each of the seed ears and the 
percentage of shelled corn of the entire progeny of each seed ear, the 
diameter of the cobs of the seed ears, and the average diameter of 
cobs of the progeny: 


Transmitting qualities of individual ears of corn. 


Percent: Percent- 
ageof | age of | Diam- Average! 


Selection 
number ed | shellea | eter of diameter) 
Ty pe. of seed | corn of | corn of : cob of of cobof 
ears. seed all 


| AS See ee 35-2 31| 738! La Lat | 
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A study of the above table shows that each seed ear transmitted its 
characters to its offspring. Another test of seed ears with reference 
to their length has shown that the longer the seed ear the greater was 


_ the average length of ear of the progeny. ra 
_ While it is true that the kernels of an ear vary somewhat in regard 


the size of germ, there is nevertheless considerable uniformity, so 


- that ears can be selected having kernels with large germs, and eonse- 


% 


ently rich in oil and proteids, other ears of the same corn hav- 
kernels with small germs. Last spring large-germed and small- 
ears were selected from several varieties of corn and planted 
to test the degree to which the germs of large and small sizes would 
be transmitted. The harvest has shown that, almost without excep- 
tion, the germs of the progeny of the large-germed ears are plainly 
larger than those of the progeny from the small-germed ears. PI. 
LXXIV, fig. 81-1, shows longitudinal and eross sections of grains from 
a large-germed seed ear, and Pl. LX XIV, fig. 1, shows similar sections 
from an ear produced by this seed ear. Pl. LX XIV, fig. 81-2, shows 
sections of a small-germed seed ear, and also (fig. 2) sections from an 
ear produced from it. 

It has just been shown that seed corn transmits the characters of 
the stalks from which it is gathered, and also that the characters of 
the seed ears themselves reappear in the ears harvested. It will now 
be shown that the various kernels of an ear possess an individuality 
that is transmitted to their progeny. 

PL LXXYV, fig. 1, shows a remarkable ear occurring in a fiéld of white 
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dent corn which had for many years been grown as a reasonably pure 
eorn, but which occasionally, as many white corns do, produced a red 
ear. This particular ear was red, but bore a white spot which coy- 
ered about one-fifth of its surface. The kernels composing the white 
spot, although appearing very white in contrast with the red ones, 
revealed on closer examination fine red lines, or streaks, radiating 
from the caps down the sides of the kernels. These two types of ker- 
nels from this spotted ear were planted in separate rows. The red 
kernels produced a crop of 84 red ears, one of which is shown in PI. 
LXXV, fig 4,.and 86 pure white ears, like that shown in Pl. LXXV, 
fig. 3. The white kernels with fine red stripes produced 36 pure white 
ears and 39 ears having kernels like those planted, one of the 39 being 
shown in Pl. LXXV, fig. 2. In other words, each of the two types of 
kernels produced a crop of ears about 50 per cent of which had ker- 
nels like those planted, the remaining ears in each case being white. 
The above experiment illustrates the behavior of kernels on an ear 
that can properly be called a ‘“‘sport” or sudden variation from the 
type. From the following it will be noticed that the various kernels 
of a hybrid ear follow the same rule of transmitting their individual 
characters. In 1900 a shoot on a stalk of Pedrick’s Perfected Golden 
Beauty corn was pollinated with pollen from a hybrid of Pedrick’s 
Perfected Golden Beauty and Cuzco. The immediate effect of this 
pollen was the production of an ear with throc-fifths of its kernels of 
the normal yellow color, the remaining two-fifths having been changed 
by xenia, or the immediate effect of pollen, to various shades of plum- 
beous and purple. These two types of kernels were planted separately 
in 1901. Those of various shades of plumbeous and purple produced 
ears with about equal numbers of yellow, yellowish, and plumbeous 
kernels, as is shown by the three ears on the left in Pl. LXXVII. Of 
the ears produced by the yellow kernels more than half had only yel- 


low or yellowish kernels, as is shown by the two ears in Pl. LXXVIJII, | 


E and F, while the remaining ears had some plumbeous kernels. In 
1902 kernels from the hand-pollinated ear shown by #’ produced a 
crop having no dark kernels whatever, and the plumbeous kernels 
from the hand-pollinated ear shown by B produced ears, all of which 
were much like the one shown by the same figure. It is thus seen 
that the color of corn kernels is fully under the control of the person 
selecting seed, and that ears of the desired color can be obtained in a 
very few years. 
POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN MAKING SELECTIONS. 

Since the kind of crop harvested depends so much upon the kind 
of plants from which the seed is selected, it is of vital importance to 
give great attention to the process of seed selection. 

| STALKS. 

No accurate description can be given in a general paper of this 

kind of the type of stalk from which to select, for the corn must suit 
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the purpose for which it is grown. For ensilage purposes the stalk 
should be rich, succulent, leafy, and remain green and tender until 
the ear has reached considerable development; but if ear corn is the 
only product desired, the qualities of the stalk should be such as will 
best lead to the proper development and support of one or more good 
ears. The productiveness of a stalk is, of course, the point of most 
importance. A stalk great in circumference near the ground and 
tapering gradually to the'tassel, with sufficient foliage of vigorous 
appearance, free from diseases and bearing a good ear or ears at a con- 
venient height, is a desirable stalk from which to select seed. A thick, 
stout stalk can withstand extremes of weather for a longer period and 
with less injury than a slender stalk, and is less apt to blow down and 
cause the ear to decay on the ground. The height at which the ear 
is borne is a point of considerable importance, and seed selection with 
reference to this point is governed by the locality. In Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and fertile districts in the South, ears are pro- 
duced so high with some varieties as to make the work of shucking 
very laborious, while in Minnesota and North Dakota, where the ears 
are borne but 1 or 2 feet from the ground, the desire of growers is to 
obtain a corn that will ear high enough so that corn harvesters can be 
used to cut the corn below the ears. Besides the difficulty of gather- 
ing ears that are high up on the stalk, when in such position they 
exert an increased strain on the stalk and render it more liable to be 
broken by windstorms. At one locality in Ohio where the Department 
of Agriculture is carrying on selection work with one variety, meas- 
urements of many stalks showed that large, well-developed ears 
varied from a height of 3 feet to 8 feet from the bottom of the stalk. 

If the corn is to be shucked by hand and shelled or sold for milling 
purposes a variety that produces one large ear to the stalk can be 
most economically grown, but if shredders are to be used and the ears 
are to be fed to cattle, a variety that produces a greater number 
though smaller ears per stalk will give better satisfaction. 


EARS. 


While in the field selecting seed ears one must always have in mind 
the type of ear toward which he is striving. It is a good plan to 
reserve for comparison an ear that comes nearest the ideal ear, but it 
must be remembered that the ideal ear will not be found, because no 
ear is in all respects perfect. Success depends on a strict adherence 
from year to year to the type it is desired to attain and fix. The 
leading qualities that will reeommend the ears of a variety suited to 
most general purposes are: High percentage of shelled corn to cob; 
soundness of ears and kernels; high nutritive value of the kernels; 
uniformity in size and shape of ears; purity in color of grain and cobs. 

The percentage of shelled corn of good quality is the most important 
character the ears can possess, because next after the productiveness 
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of the stalk it most influences. the feeding value of a crop. Wel 
filled ears of different varieties vary from 75 to 92 per cent. Differ 
ent ears of the same variety will vary 10 per cent in this respeet — 
because of the relation of the length of kernels to the size of the cob. — 
Pl. LXXVI shows such a variation in a white dent variety. The pro- — 
portion of grain to cob is influenced by the following: Length and — 


solidity of kernels in proportion to size and composition of eob; filling — 


out at butts and tips; space between the rows of ker nels; uniformity — 


in shape and arrangement of kernels. 

While great weight of grain in proportion to weight of cob is highly 
desirable, itis not to be understood that it is advisable to have as small 
a cob as possible. The small-eared corn represented in Pl. LXXI, 
fig. 2, has rather too small a cob. - The pressure of the kernels causes 
many of the cobs to break, allowing the tip portion of the ears to drop 
out of the husks before the harvest. A larger eob with proportionately 
longer kernels and less space between the rows of kernels would be a 
great improvement to this corn, and would not reduce its high per- 
centage of grain. Many varieties have the failing of not filling out 


at the butts and tips, thus leaving one or more inches of cob destitute — 
of kernels. Spells of dry weather may increase this fault, but under — 
equal conditions varieties highly selected with reference to this point — 
fili out better than do those not so selected. Pl. LXXVHI, A, B, and — 
C, although reproduced for another purpose, illustrate ears poorly — 


filled at the extremities, while Pl. LXXI, fig. 7, shows a well-filled ear. 

Other things being equal, ears with wide sulci, a name given to the 
space between the rows of kernels, and as illustrated in PI. LXXI, fig. 
5, willnot yield as high a percentage of grain as ears with narrow sulei 
(Pl. LXXI, fig. 4). Neither can ears with crooked or irregular rows, 


which produce ill-shaped kernels (Pl. LXXI, fig. 8), have as higha 


percentage of grain as straight-rowed ears havinggkernels uniform in 
size, shape, and arrangement. 


The necessity of having well-matured ears with dry, sound kernels — 
and cobs is so great that it is not apt to be overlooked: by even the 
most careless grower; butif it should be, it is brought to his attention — 


when the crop is offered for sale. A variety that matures properly 


and is sound in one locality is frequently found to be unsuited to a 


more humid climate, the ears becoming soggy or moldy. 


There are not a great number of varieties that have been selected — 
sufficiently long and rigidly to fix them to distinet types that will enable — 
them to be unmistakably identified; but that there are some such — 
varieties proves the possibility of fixing atype. While it is desirable — 
that a variety should have some distinctive characters of ear or 
kernel, it is not advisable for a breeder to select for a character that is 
subject to some objection. It is not necessary that all varieties 
should have cylindrical ears (Pl. LX XI, fig. 7), but this is the shape — 
that best permits of a high percentage of grain and uniform size and 
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shape of kernels. If the ears are conical (Pl. LXXI, fig. 9), it is 
necessary that the grains near the tip be smaller or that some of the 
rows do not extend to the end, thus causing some kernels to be irregu- 
larinshape. Grainsof irregular sizes and shapes can not be planted 
evenly with corn planters. 

Manufacturers of white-corn goods prefer that the cobs be white, 
for in manufacturing white grits, meal, or flakes it is difficult to pre- 
vent some particles of cob from adhering to the kernels, and if the 
cob be red such particles show conspicuously and detract from the 
appearance of the finished product. For yellow corns, red cobs are 
not objectionable. 

KERNELS. 


The selection of seed ears having very long kernels is the best 
means of producing a corn with a high percentage of grain, but in 
selecting for long kernels quality must not be overlooked. Fre- 
quently the quality of kernel is very poor on ears having the longest 
kerneis. Pl. LX XI, fig. 6, shows such anear, and Pl. LXXIV, fig. 16, 
shows two kernels from this ear where the soft, chaffy nature of the 
apical portion can be noticed. The best shaped kernels are those of 
good length, which gradually broaden from the base or point of attach- 
ment on the cob to the cap, thus leaving the least space unoccupied. 
Pl. LXXIV, figs. 3 and 8, show well-shaped kernels for general- 
purpose corns. For the manufacture of hominy, hard kernels from 
which the germs separate readily, leaving the rest of the kernel in one 
large, flinty piece, are desirable. The flint ears, with their broad, 
round-capped, kidney-shaped kernels (Pl. LX XIV, fig. 10), yield a 
low percentage of grain, and are in many localities being discarded for 
longer-kerneled types. _ ; 

Purity of color is one of the easiest results for the corn breeder to 
accomplish and is very desirable for milling corns. Some markets 
desire a golden-yellow meal and others a pure white, but there is no 
special demand for meal from a mixed corn. 

As has already been shown, there is an individuality attached to 
each kernel on an ear, but it will seldom be practical for growers to 
make any distinction when shelling seed ears except to discard the 
small kernels at the butts and tips of the ears. It has been demon- 
strated by the Department of Agriculture that such kernels produce 
a greater percentage of feeble and nonproductive stalks than do the 
full-sized kernels from the same ears, and growers are recommended 
to “‘nubb” their seed ears. A good plan to follow when shelling seed 
corn is to remove the small kernels from butts and tips and shell 
each ear separately into a pan, sothat the kernels can be examined 
before placing them with the seed from other ears. Where a large 
supply of seed is needed the ears can be nubbed by hand and shelled 
with a sheller. 
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IMPORTANCE OF A SEED PATCH. ¥ 


Every grower who raises his own seed corn should plant his very 
choicest seed ears in an isolated patch from which to select his seed 
fer the- following year. If his farm does not admit of such an 
isolated seed patch, it can constitute a number of rows in a field of 
the same kind of corn, which, of course, should also be planted with 
choice seed. The seed patch should be located on the same kind of 
soil as that in which the seed selected from it is to be planted. If the 
corn is to be grown on upland clay soil, the seed should be selected 
from year to year from corn grown on sunilar soil. 

The choicest ears should be planted separately in the seed patch. 
If the rows are long a row can be planted with seed from each ear. 
This separate planting is highly desirable, because some ears produce 
better than others and are those from whose progeny it is advisable 
to select seed for the next year. Not many, except those who have 
tried the plan, will believe that when a patch is so planted with indi- 
vidual ears of the same variety some rows will be so unlike as to be 
easily distinguishable. The seed patch should have uniform condi- 
tions of soil and drainage, so that the difference in production of the 
various rows will indicate the comparative productiveness of the seed 
ears. Oneof the many objections to selecting seed from a erib is that 


a large ear found there does not necessarily indicate the tendency of 


the parent plant to produce a large ear. It is not unlikely that the 
ear is large because it grew in a particularly fertile portion of the field, 
and may therefore be a much less desirable seed ear than a smaller 
one that grew under less favorable circumstances. 

Some rows will be so feeble that it will be desirable to remove the 
tassels from all the stalks in them before the pollen is discharged. In 
the seed patch, the size of which will depend upon the amount of seed 
needed, ail feeble, diseased, and nonproductive stalks should have 
their tassels removed before they shed their pollen; otherwise these 


undesirable stalks will furnish pollen that will fertilize some of the 


ears that may afterwards be selected for seed. 

At the time the corn is tasseling it is not always easy to tell the 
stalks that will not produce ears, but if a stalk is in tassel and almost 
sufficiently advanced to discharge its pollen, and shows no shoot or 
indication of the formation of an ear, it is well to remove its tassel. 
An abundance of pollen is produced, so that the detasseling of all the 
poorer stalks to the extent of half the stalks in the seed patch will 
not interfere with good pollination. A short time after the pollen is 
shed it is easy to distinguish between barren and productive stalixs. 
(PleLX XT, tigel4 

The work of the Department of Agriculture is yearly giving evidence 
that the removal of barren stalks from the seed patch reduces the 
percentage of barren stalks in the next year’s crop: No field of well- 
selected corn, under average conditions of weather and cultivation, 
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should contain more than 4 to 5 per cent of barren stalks. In the 
fall of 1902 a count of 25,507 stalks showed that a field planted with 
seed gathered from a seed patch from which most of the barren 
4s stalks were removed in 1901 contained 3.43 per cent of barren stalks, 
while two other fields of the same corn, under the same conditions of 
soil and cultivation, but planted with seed from the crib, contained 
8.11 per cent of barren stalks. 


TIME AND MANNER OF SELECTING SEED. 


If it is desirable to have the variety mature earlier, it is necessary 
to perform seed selection just as soon as the corn begins to ripen, and 
to select ears only from the early maturing stalks. On the other 
hand, if a later maturing corn is wanted, the selection should be per- 
formed after the corn is quite ripe, seed being taken only from stalks 
stillremaining green. If the variety is thoroughly acclimated, so that 
it occupies all the good growing season and ripens at the proper time, 
the selection can be made at any time after the corn is ripe and before 
freezing weather. There seems to be quite a general demand through- 
out the country for earlier maturing varieties, but it should be remem- 
bered that the shorter the season of growth the less chance the corn 
has of growing a heavy crop. In general, the early varieties are less 
productive than varieties requiring longer growing seasons. 

Some farmers have adopted the plan of selecting their seed while 
gathering their corn from the standing stalks, having a box in the 
wagon into which are thrown the good ears as they are found. While 
this is much better than no selection, it is only doing in an easy man- 
ner what might be better done. One can do work better by giving his 

q whole attention to one thing at a time, and no one can do a good day’s 
work husking corn and at the same time find the best seed ears in 
the field. 

The seed patch having been planted as above described, the rows 
that have not produced well can be entirely ignored and seed taken 
only from those rows whose general appearance shows that they were 
planted with seed from desirable ears. By passing along these produc- 
tive rows, the attention will be attracted by good stalks bearing good- 
sized ears at the proper height, and if, after stripping back the husk 

-, Of such an ear, it proves desirable, it can be gathered, placing all ears 
from each seed row in a separate sack, on which is placed the number 
of the seed row. After this each seed row ean be shucked separately, 

j throwing the corn into a wagon and weighing it. By this means the 
 - most productive rows in the entire patch will be determined, and the 
! seed already selected from them and sacked ean be used in planting 
a Similar seed patch next spring, while the other sacks of seed selected 
can be used for the general planting. This process of seed selection 
may impress some as being too tedious, but if properly performed it 
will be found highly profitable. When itis remembered that an acre 
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planted with seed from a dozen good ears will produce 10 or perhaps a 
20 bushels more than if planted with poorer seed, it is readily seen 
that it is worth considerable effort to obtain good seed ears. 


KEEPING SEED CORN THROUGH THE WINTER. 


After having been properly grown and selected, seed corn may be 
greatly reduced in vitality by injudicious care during the winter. 
It is the vitality of the seed and the nutriment stored in the seed 
that sustains the young plants during their first week of growth, — 
and the suecess of a crop depends much upon the vigor with which 
the young plants begin growth. By those who take pains to select 
seed in the fall, not many serious mistakes are made regarding its 
preservation, although some do not give the seed as good treatment 
as they might easily do. Any means that secures a thorough drying 
of the seed ears soon after they ripen, before freezing weather, and 
keeps them dry until the seed is planted will be a success. It must 
be remembered that although seed corn is thoroughly dried, it will 
not remain so if exposed to a saturated atmosphere. The kernels 
absorb moisture, and if exposed to changes in temperature while 
moist, their vitality will be injured. A thorough drying of seed ears, 
by artificial heat if necessary, and their preservation in a dry atmos- 
phere and at a steady temperature, is strongly recommended. Dur- 
ing the past year seed dried by fire and kept dry and at a steady 
temperature during the winter was planted, in comparison with seed 
from the same fields which was suspended in barns at husking time 
and left exposed to atmospheric conditions of temperature and mois- 
ture. The tests were made on different soils and in different States 
by planting 10-acre patches, so that the well-preserved or fire-dried 
seed was planted in alternating rows with the air-dried seed, that is, 
a row was planted with fire-dried seed and then one with air-dried seed, 
and so on throughout the 10-acre fields. There was no perceptible 
difference in the rapidity of germination; 70.9 per cent of the air-dried 
and 73.8 per cent of the fire-dried seed grew and survived. These per- 
centages were obtained by counts made after the plants had reached 
a height of about 8 inches. A count made at harvest time proved that 
the stalks had _ increased by growth of suckers 19.7 per cent in the 
‘‘air-dried” rows and 29.4 per cent in the ‘‘fire-dried” rows. The 
crop from each row was weighed separately, and in all cases each — 
‘‘fire-dried ” row produced more and better corn than the ‘‘air-dried” — Pi 
rows on either side of it. The greatest difference was on good soil on 
the Potomac River bottoms, where the fire-dried seed produced 18} 
bushels more corn per acre, the average yield from the ‘‘fire-dried” 
rows being 85.59 bushels of ear corn per acre, in comparison with 
67.54 bushels from the ‘‘ air-dried” rows. 

Although all the rows were planted by hand, with 3 kernels in every 
hill, and germinated almost equally well, as above shown, at harvest — 
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time the ‘‘ fire-dried” rows contained 12.5 per cent more stalks than 
the ‘‘air-dried” rows. This, however, was not the leading canse for 
the increased production, for the total average production per stalk 
in the ‘‘fire-dried” rows was 0.672 pound, as compared with 0.618 
pound per stalk from ‘‘air-dried” seed. 
Onupland elay soil ‘‘fire-dried” seed produced 63.92 bushels per 
acre, while ‘‘air-dried” seed produced 56.88, a difference of 7 bushels in 
favor of the seed that had special care taken of it during the winter. 
While it may not be practicable for all growers to keep their seed 
corn dry throughout the winter by means of fire, it is possible for all 
to dry the seed ears thoroughly in the fall and then place them where 
they will remain dry and not be subjected to extreme weather condi- 
tions. 


ADVISABILITY OF BUYING SEED CORN. 


Many growers entertain the idea that the growing of the same corn 

for years on one farm will cause it to ‘‘run out.” Such is not the case. 

It is the lack of attention to seed selection that causes the deteriora- 

tion and not the continued growing of the same corn on one farm. 

It is true that the corn on many farms does become poorer from year 

to year. Such is likely to be the case where any farmer who gives 

no attention to seed selection or the detrimental effects that may fol- 

low cross pollination, or mixing, starts with highly bred seed and 

expects the corn to retain indefinitely its good features without yearly 

attention to the principles of proper seed selection. It is the inherent 

tendency of plants to vary that makes improvement possible, and 

whether the strain of corn grown on any particular farm shall become 

poorer or shall become better year by year depends on whether seed 

below or above the average of the strain is yearly selected. Carefully 

conducted experiments prove that it is possible to make corn poorer 

in quality and productiveness by the selection of seed from poor indi- 

viduals; and those who use their best corn during the winter and 

| plant such as is left in the spring, and those who eat as roasting ears 

the earliest and best ears in the patch and take their seed from such 

| as remain, are constantly repeating these experiments. It is no 

wonder their corn becomes poorer, or, as it is commonly expressed, 
“runs out.” 

It is deemed highly advisable to improve a corn in the district and 
on the kind of soil where it is to be afterwards grown. It is true that 
a well-bred variety may sometimes be sent hundreds of miles from 
the place where it was improved and there be found superior to the 
native varieties with which it comes in comparison, while, on the 
other hand, a change in the conditions of soil and climate may cause 
a change in the corn or its habits of growth, so that a valuable vari- 
ety for one State may be worthless for another State. For this reason 
extensive importation of seed corn from another locality where the 
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soil and climatic conditions may be different should not be made 
without first testing the variety on a small seale. 

To produce a desirable grade of seed corn requires considerable 
attention and work, but the better quality and larger quantity of 
corn that will grow from it will more than pay for the labor. Any 
corn grower who has not the time, ability, or a suitable location to 
grow and select seed corn of a high grade should each year buy his 
seed and willingly pay several dollars a bushel for it, but he should 
be sure that the seed he buys has been properly bred and selected. 
One safeguard in buying is to insist that the seed be delivered as ear 
corn. Sellers of seed corn offer several reasons for their unwillingness 
toship seed corn on the ear, but if honestly expressed the chief reason 
would be that by so doing they are unable to dispose of poor and 
small ears. When viewed in the proper light there are no good rea- 
sons that will prevent the selling and shipping of seed corn on the 
ear, and certainly as much profit can be made by selling good seed 
eorn at an advaneed price as by selling for seed purposes and at low 
prices corn which it is unwise for anyone to plant. The reform can 
best be accomplished by all who buy seed corn insisting that it be 
delivered on the ear. Growers can then at least know from what 
kind of ears their seed was shelled. Seedsmen find it to their profit - 
to meet the demands of their patrons, and if the demand for unshelled 
seed corn becomes great they will of necessity meet the demand. 
As soon as it becomes the universal practice to accept no seed that 
has been shelled a great step will have been taken toward the rais- 
ing of the average production per aere, for it will take from unseru- 
pulous men one means of imposing upon the growers by the sale of 
poor seed. .y 

Properly grown and selected seed will often produce 15 bushels 
more corn per acre than unselected seed of thesame variety. A bushel 
of seed will plant 6 or more acres, so that, estimating corn at 30 cents 
per bushel, such seed corn bears a money value of $27 per bushel. 
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: By A. F. Woops and R. E. B. MCKENNEY, 
Of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the Yearbook for 1901 a paper was presented dealing with nutri- 
tion in its relation to the health of plants. An attempt was made to 
present the general principles from the standpoint of the physiology 
of the plant so far, at least, as these principles might have a direct 
or indirect practical bearing. The growing of crops under glass has 
come to be a more or less highly specialized business. In fact, the 
work is more than a business—it has become an art as well. Many 
millions of dollars are invested: in the work and thousands of men 
are devoting their best energies to the production of plants reaching 
nearer and nearer to the highest standards. To get an idea of how 
successful these workers have been, one needs only to bring to mind 
some of the wonderful creations among roses, carnations, and chrys- 
anthemums. But after a plant has been produced with ideal possi- 
bilities, it will reach its best and hold its own only with the most 
intelligent care. <A plant is much more than a delicately balaneed 
machine; it is a sensitive living being, with its likes and dislikes and 
individual peculiarities. The successful grower must learn to inter- 
pret its silent language and to meet its varying wants, molding it 
to his ideal, or, perhaps, to other people’s ideals, according to the 
demands of the trade. 

Among all the questions to be dealt with there is no one more 
important than feeding. What to feed, when to feed, and how to 
feed, are questions often asked, and we have to depend for answer 
upon the experience of expert growers and experimenters. While 
there is a very great deal yet to be learned by careful experiment in 
this field, a concise statement of the general practice in feeding cer- 
tain crops may not be without interest and value. 

The questions of: temperature, watering, and ventilation are 
extremely important in connection with feeding, but they can not be 
discussed in this paper. 

Experienced growers of the crops discussed will find in these pages 
-sSimply a concise statement of facts already familiar to them. All 
available published matter, including notes in American and foreign 
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periodicals and books on feeding the crops in question, has been 
reviewed in preparing this paper, and a number of leading growers — 
have kindly furnished data regarding their methods. An effort has — 
been made to systematize the various methods and terminology in 


. order to determine the most approved practice. As stated above, — : 


however, plants can not be grown by rule; experience and individual 
experimenting along conservative lines are necessary to success in the 
culture of any crop. Attention will be directed especially to crops 
forced under glass, including roses, carnations, chrysanthemums, 
violets, tomatoes, and lettuce. 


ROSES. 


SOIL. 


A great variety of soils can be successfully used for forcing roses, 
but a moderately heavy loam from rotted sod is generally recom- 
mended. The lighter types are most favorable, according to Hunt,? 
for such varieties as Perle des Jardins, La France, Duchess of Albany, 

and Niphetos, while a good stiff loam is required for Brides, Mermets, 

Madam Hoste, Gontier, Souv. de Wootton, and American Beauty. If 
the right type of soil can not be found, light and heavy soils ean be 
mixed to secure a soil of the desired texture. Assuming, however, 
that the proper sod loam can be found, cut the sod in the fall and 
compost with cow or horse manure, using 1 part manure to 3 parts 
soil. Turn and-mix this pile two or three times during the winter, 
breaking up all lumps and getting into good, even condition. ~ At the 
last turning, which should be made several weeks before the compost 
is to be used, add 10 to 15 pounds of fine-ground bone, free from — 
common salt, to each cubic yard of compost. This should be thor- 
oughly mixed. Fine-ground steamed bone is best for greenhouse use, 
as it decays more quickly than raw bone, and its phosphorie acid thus 
becomes available earlier. If raw, coarse bone is used, only a smail 
part of the phosphoric acid becomes available during the first season, 
but the nitrogen content is a little higher. 

It is also safe and desirable in the case of roses to add to the bone 
some form of potash, especially in the lighter types of soil. About 1 
pound of muriate of potash, or 6 quarts of good wood ashes, to the 
cubic yard, applied with the bone, is sufficient for the compost, which 


«There are numerous very valuable special publications on fertilizers that 


should be consulted by those interested in the subject. Some are cited in other a * 


footnotes in this paper. In addition, Bulletin No. 94, new series, New York Agri-— 
cultural Experiment Station, ‘‘ Composition and use of fertilizers,’’ will be found 
especially valuable. There are also numerous articles in the American Florist, 
Florists’ Exchange, and other periodicals of this nature. Agriculture, by Storer, 


and Fertility of Land, by Roberts. also contain very helpful and suggestive matter _ . 


on this subject. 
0 How to Grow Cut Flowers, pp. 47-50. 
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must not be too rich to start with, or the roots of the young plants 
will be injured. After the plants get a good start and the soil is 
filled with roots additional food will be required. The compost pre- 
pared as stated is adapted for plants from 3-inch or 4-inch pots. 

The potting soil used for the plants up to the time they are ready 
for the beds should be very thoroughly rotted sod soil, as described 
above, mixed with one-sixth to one-eighth thoroughly rotted cow 
manure or horse manure, but with no bone or so-called chemical 
fertilizers. 


hi 


SOIL STERILIZATION, 


It is best, if possible, to sterilize the potting soil with steam from a 
high-pressure boiler. This will destroy the plant and animal para- 
sites likely to injure the young plants, so that they will usually be 
able to take care of themselves when set from the pots to the beds. 

Some of the most successful growers also sterilize their compost soil 
for the beds. If this is properly done it destroys all nematodes, 
grubs, and all plant and animal parasites likely to attack the roots, 
as well as all weed seeds. In large establishments, at least, it will 
certainly pay to sterilize all soil used, especially where nematodes or 
other root parasites occur. 

The usual method of sterilization for greenhouse use is to build a 
large bin, about 4 feet wide by 10 or 15 feet long and 3 feet deep, run- 
ning pipes though the bottom of the bin (cr through the bin a foot 
from the bottom) a foot apart lengthwise. In a 4-foot bin there would 
be three pipes, with one-sixteenth inch holes drilled in them on the 
under side, about 1 foot apart. Fill the bin loosely with soil, turn in 
steam of about 80 pounds pressure, put a few potatoes in the top of 
the soil, an inch or so under the surface, then cover the surface with 
tight boards, burlap, or cloth, in order to prevent escape of the steam. 
Usually one or two hours under good pressure, if the soil is not too 
heavy, will cook the potatoes in the top of the soil; then one may be 
sure that the parasites and weed seeds have been destroyed. If high- 
pressure steam is used the soil will dry rapidly after the steam is 
turned off, and can be shoveled out of the bin without much difficulty, 
especially if one side of the bin is removable. 

_ In sterilizing soil without the use of a bin about the same process 
is used. The pipes are laid in the ground to be sterilized in about 
the same manner as in the bin. If it is desired to sterilize about a 
foot of soil, the pipes should be placed under the soil about a foot, 
with the drill holes on the under side; the surface should then be cov- 
ered with boards, burlap, or something to prevent the escape of the 
steam, and the soil should, of course, first be loosened, so that the steam 
can circulate through it. A few potatoes distributed over the area will 
tell when the sterilization has become complete. After the steriliza- 
tion, the pipes can be removed. It isa good plan before sterilizing 
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to mix in the manure that is to be used, as this often contains numer- 
ous weed seeds. If commercial fertilizers are used, of course it is not 
necessary to add them first. 

-Any small high-pressure boiler will serve to make the steam. 
Some use a small independent boiler for the purpose; others attach 
the apparatus to their high-pressure boiler. A low-pressure boiler is 
usually unsatisfactory, as it takes a longer time to circulate the 
steam; it leaves the soil wet and soggy and does not do the work very 
well. 

Soil sterilization is rapidly coming into favor for all intensive work 
where the process is practicable. 


FEEDING WITH ORGANIC OR BARNYARD MANURES. 


After the plants are set in the beds no feeding is advisable till 
growth has started vigorously and the soil is filled with roots; then 
mulch with not over one-half inch well-rotted and properly sterilized 
sheep, cow, or horse manure. This first mulch should be followed 
by a second one as soon as the first 1s used up by the plants. Subse- 
quently, especially during the middle of winter (December and Janu- 
ary), the plants should not be mulched, but liquid manures should 
be used. These may be either liquid organic manuresor the so-called 
chemical fertilizers, or combinations of both. Animal manures, 
unless carefully saved and protected from leaching and exeessive 
fermentation, are not rich, and are variable in their fertilizing value.@ 


Barnyard manures are most effective and valuable when composted or 


mixed with the soil or when used in a well-rotted state as a mulch for 
growing crops. Rapidly fermenting manure will injure the roots of 
almost any plant. Liquid manures should therefore be made from 
materials that have already fermented or rotted under such condi- 
tions as to conserve their fertilizing value. The following propor- 
tions will make good solutions: ‘Ten pounds of pulverized sheep 
manure to 50 gallons of water; or 20 pounds of cow or horse manure, 
when in a comparatively dry condition, to 50 gallons of water, or 3 to 
5 pounds of hen manure to 50 gallons of water. The best way is to 
put the manure in a coarse gunny sack and soak it in water for sey- 

ral days, sousing the sack up and down occasionally and mashing it 
with a blunt stick, so as to thoroughly break up the contents. 
Strong growing plants with good root systems will be benefited by 
feeding with such manure solutions once in ten days or two weeks 
during the periods of most active growth. When growth is slow or 
checked by cold or cloudy weather, feeding should be discontinued 
till active growth again indicates its need. This is most likely to be 
in March and April. 


a@See Farmers’ Bulletin No, 21, U. 8. Dept. Agr. 
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OVERFEEDING, 


There ismuch greater danger of overfeeding than underfeeding. 
If there are indications of overfeeding, sow on the beds some quick- 
growing grass or some other quick-growing plant that will take out 
some of the excess of plant food; also give a liberal coating of gypsum, 
which will counteract an excess of soluble salts. When the weather 
is favorable an excess of soluble material in the soil can be reduced 
by thoroughly drenching it with water. 


FELDING WITH COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 


While it is perhaps safer to rely on organic or barnyard manures 
with bone and wood ashes to supplement them in phosphorie acid 
and potash, roses as well as other crops can be grown without manures 
by the use of commercial fertilizers. Commercial fertilizers where 
used in connection with organic manures will first be considered. 

It is safest to use quiek-acting and easily soluble fertilizers like 
nitrate of soda, superphosphates, ete., in soils containing a good deal 
of fibrous material, leaf mold, or partiaily decayed vegetable fiber, 
which will absorb the fertilizer and give it up slowly to the roots. In 
a compost made as described above, feeding with manure solution 
ean be profitably alternated with commercial! fertilizers. If the vege- 
tative growth needs stimulating and brightening and the plants have 
strong root systems, give a feed of nitrate of soda—10 ounces to 50 
gallons of water per 100 square feet of area. If the plants do not 
have strong, vigorous-feeding roots, and especially if the soil is not 
rich in fibrous material, use 6 ounces to 50 gallons of water. Continue 
at intervals of ten days to two weeks tili growth is active and the 
foliage is of good, rich color. If growth is active and of good eolor 
but spindling and soft, the need of potash and lime is indicated and 
nitrogen should be avoided in this case. Potash may be supplied by 
giving a light coating of good wood ashes, 1 pound to 20 square feet 
of bench. Or if good wood ash is not available, sulphate or muriate 
of potash can be used, at the rate of 8 to 12 ounees to 50 gallons of 
water per 100 square feet of bench, at intervals of ten days to two 
weeks, or sprinkled dry at the same rate per 100 square feet. When 
either sulphate or muriate is used it should be followed after the see- 
ond or third application by a sprinkling of lime, about 1 pound to 20 
square feet. When the growth is plump and solid use only the ordi- 
nary manure water when needed. If the plants are growing well but 
are not making flower buds, cut down on nitrogen and give phos- 
phorie acid either as steamed fine bone, free from salt, at the rate of 
1 pound to 20 square feet; or, if it is desirable to avoid the nitrogen 
of the bone, give a dressing of superphosphate, 1 pound to 100 square 
feet, and follow in a few days by lime asabove. The superphosphate 
may be applied in water, using 1 pound to 50 gallons of water for 100 
square feet. If there is reason to believe that there is a general lack 
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of plant food, a complete fertilizer should be used, alternating with 
manure solutions. Voorhees® recommends one-fourth pound nitrate 
soda, 1 pound acid phosphate, and one-half pound muriate of potash for 
100 square feet of area. Unless soil conditions are favorable and the 
roots strong, the amount mentioned is a little too high. A pound of the 
mixture per 100 square feet is safer. The amount of available water 
in a square foot of moist loam 6 inches deep (one-half cubic foot) is 
approximately 5 to 7 pounds (or pints),’ or for 100 square feet from 500 
to 700 pints or pounds. At this rate 1 pound of material in solution ~ 
in the 50 gallons of water (about 1 to 400) would add 4.8 grams (72 
grains), or approximately one-sixth of an ounce to each square foot 
(6 inches deep). Counting the water in this amount of soil under the 
most favorable conditions for growth as 5 to 7 pounds per square foot of 
bed, there will be a soil solution (assuming that what is added remains 
largely in solution) of from 1 to 500 or 1 to 700. This is as strong as 
most plants will stand without more or less injury to the feeding 
roots. It is too strong to risk such very soluble and active materials 
as nitrate of soda, nitrate of potash, and muriate of potash, but is safer 
for superphosphates or sulphate of potash, as recommended above. 

It is unsafe to use chemical fertilizers or liquid manures in full 
strength on a heavy soil which is not provided with sufficient fibrous 
material. 

Stuart, of Indiana, recommends as a complete foxtgliaoe for roses 
the following mixture: Superphosphate, 130 pounds; ammonium 
sulphate, 13 pounds; sodium nitrate, 31 pounds; potassium sulphate, 
26 pounds. He recommends 1 ounce of this mixture to 1 gallon of 
water for 2 square yards of bench surface once a week as the 
plants need it. This is equivalent to 3 pounds to 48 gallons of water 
(approximately a barrel) applied to 864 square feet of bench surface, 


or about 6 ounces to 50 gallons of water for 100 square feet. This is é 


the right strength for weak plants. Twelve ounces could be used to 
50 gallons of water per hundred feet for strong plants once in ten days 
or two weeks, as the plants need it. It is safer to use the 50 gallons 
per 100 feet standard of application, as this is about the amount of 
water usually applied in an ordinary watering to 100 square feet of 
bed 6 inches deep. 

Stuart has recommended the following as: ,. quick- -acting plant food 
mixtures, differing only in the sources from which the food elements — 
are obtained: 

(I) Sixteen ounces nitrate of soda, 10 ounces potassium sulphate, 20 
ounces disodium phosphate. 

(II) Five ounces nitrate of soda, 20 ounces potassium nitrate, 20 — 
ounces disodium phosphate. 


@Fertilizers, 1902 ed., p. 327. j 
b See ‘* Water as a factor in the growth of plants,’’ Yearbook of the Department — 
of Agriculture for 1895, pp. 94-168. 
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(III) Sixteen ounces nitrate soda, 10 ounces potassium sulphate, 
33 ounces acid phosphate, containing 12 per cent of available phos- 


_ phoric acid. 


Either one of these may be used at the rate of § to 12 ounces of the 
mixture to 50 gallons of water per 100 square feet of bench, the 
strength of the solution depending on the vigor of the plants. 

Wagner's solution has given good results for roses as well as carna- 
tions and other crops. It is made as follows: Phosphate of ammonia, 
2 ounces; nitrate of soda, 1? ounces; nitrate of potash, 1} ounces; 
sulphate of ammonia, 14 ounces; water, 50 gallons. 

C. W. Ward,? at the last meeting of the Society of American Flor- 
ists, recommended some valuable formule for general use based on 
his own experience, and has given in a very concise manner the gen- 
eral principles governing their use. 

Various other combinations of sources of nitrogen, potash, and 
phosphorus may be used at about the same rate of total soluble 
material for 100 square feet of bed 6 inches deep. The proportion of 
each food element must depend upon the need of the crop. It is 
necessary to consider the total soluble materials (salts), as well as 
the total available food, when figuring on the strength of solution to 
use. This is because, as previously explained, roots are often injured 
when the amountof salt in solution, whether food or other kind, 
exceeds a certain limit, that is, about 1 part by weight in 400 of 
water, for ordinary crops, though this varies more or less, according 
tothe crop grown, nature of the salts in question, soil conditions, ete.? 

If desired, the organic-manure solutions may be discarded and only 


chemical fertilizers used. Manure may also be left out of the soil and 


chemical fertilizers substituted. Voorhees* recommends for forcing 
house crops in general when a good loam of reasonable fertility is used: 
One-half pound nitrate of soda, 1 pound acid phosphate, 1 pound ground 
bone, one-half pound muriate of potash. This is to bé thoroughly 
mixed in the soil for each 100 square feet of bench at the time of fill- 
ing, with subsequent feeding, as in the case of regular compost. He 
recommends for roses and other flowering plants where phosphates 
are especially desirable, 4 parts ground bone and 1 part muriate of 
potash at, the rate of 2 pounds of the mixture per 100 square feet 
of area, well worked into the soil previous to setting the plants. 
Later feeding may be followed as in regular compost soils. 


«Proceedings Eighteenth Annual Convention, Society American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists, August, 1902. 

>For a general discussion of the relative value of various fertilizers, see Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 44, U. S. Dept. Agr. 
¢ Fertilizers, 1902 ed., p. 327. 
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VIOLETS. 
SOIL. 


Violets do well in good clay loam such as is used for roses, or in a 
sandy or gravelly loam. <A sandy type of soil, however, should con- 
tain abundant fibrous matter from decayed grass roots or manure, or 
should have about one-sixth of good leaf mold mixed with it at the 
time of preparing the beds for the young plants. | 

The amount of manure needed in the compost must be determined 
by the richness of the soil. <A good, rich clay loam requires 1 part cow 
or horse manure of good quality, three to four months old, to 4 parts 
of soil composted as for roses. It is best not to add any bone or other 
fertilizer. The compost should be thoroughly limed as made up, a 
good sprinkling of lime to each layer of soil. The manure should be 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil by the time the latter is put 
into the beds. Thorough steam sterilization of the soil will kill root 
nematodes, cutworms, root-rot fungi, spores of Botrytis, and numerous 
other parasites and pests that trouble the violet grower. 

Lighter types of soil will take 1 part manure to 3 parts soil; other- 
wise they are to be treated the same as above mentioned. The greatest 
danger in violet growing is in getting the soil too rich. 


LATER FEEDING. 


The amount of nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash removed from the 
soil by a crop of violets is very small, and if good soil and manure 
are used no further feeding is necessary or desirable. If, however, 
feeding should become necessary for any reason, it is safest to use 
manure water made from cow manure, or well-fermented horse manure, 
as recommended for roses; but it should not be used oftener than once 
in three weeks, and only during active growth or when active leaf 
growth is desired. If there is indication of a lack of phosphorie acid, 
shown by reddening of the leaves along the veins and a tardy devel- 
opment of flowers, use steamed fine bone, free from salt, at the rate of 
1 pound to 80 square feet, one application being usually sufficient; or, 
if the soil contains considerable lime, superphosphate can be used at 
the rate of 10 ounces to 100 square feet, applied either in water (50 
gallons) or sprinkled dry between the rows. If there is any doubt 
about the soil containing sufficient lime, give the plants a watering 
with freshly made lime water, 1 peck freshly slacked lime to 50 gallons 
of water for 200 square feet. This showld be applied several days 
previous to the application of the superphosphate. Two or three ap- 
plications of superphosphate at intervals of two or three weeks should 
be sufficient. As stated above, the greatest danger in violet grow- 
ing is overfeeding. If the soil should be found too rich, treat as 
recommended for overfeeding of roses. 
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CARNATIONS. 
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SOILS. 


~~, . 


The carnation especially requires a soil that drains rapidly and one 
permitting good aération. The very light or very heavy types of soil 
should therefore be avoided. A good clay loam or sandy loam is 
desirable. For field use a good pasture sod with good drainage 
should be thoroughly manured, 30 to 40 cubic yards per acre, and 
plowed in the fall. Lime should be added at the rate of 1,000 pounds 
per acre in soils not already well supplied with this material. As 
soon as possible in the spring the land should be replowed and 
thoroughly harrowed till in a good friable condition. If the soil 
selected is a little light, besides a liberal coating of stable manure 
add 500 to 800 pounds of pure ground bone per acre or 500 pounds of 
superphosphate to the manure before the fall planting. If a sod soil 
is not obtainable, it will be best to sow a green manure crop—clover, 
cowpeas, or barley—to be turned under before seed forms. The legu- 
minous crops will add considerable nitrogen as well as fiber to the 
soil, while such crops as barley add only fiber and humus. Special 
attention must be given to thoroughly incorporating the manure and 
decaying vegetable matter with the soil by repeated plowing or har- 
rowing. Soil prepared as above should be rich enough to earry the 
plants through the summer up to the time they are to be moved to 
the houses. . It is best to use the same type of soil for filling the beds 
as was used for field culture. The same preliminary preparation is 
advised as for field culture. After the spring plowing, however, the 
soil should be composted in a place convenient to the houses where 
it is to be used, 4 parts soil to 1 part well-rotted manure and 10 to 
15 pounds of fine pure bone, free from common salt, to each cubic 
yard of compost. Many growers use much more bone than this (30 
to 40 pounds per cubic yard), but it is safer to use the smaller amount 
and supply any lack later. The compost should, of course, be 
thoroughly worked over several times before use. 

If the compost is made in the fall, one part manure to three parts soil 
can be used, and from 20 to 25 pounds of bone to the cubie yard. At 
the first turning of the compost 4 to 6 quarts of unleached wood ashes 
per cubie yard may be added if the soil is light, or if heavier use air- 
slaked lime at the same rate. After the plants are set in the house 
they will require no feeding till the roots have taken thorough posses- 
sion of the new soil. Any feeding before this time will be likely to 
do harm and will do no good. Early feeding can be given, as in roses, 
by a light mulch of well-rotted manure. As the days grow shorter 
and colder, however, mulching should be discarded and liquid feed- 
_ ing used, as recommended for roses. Wagner’s solution, mentioned 
under ‘‘ Roses,” is one of the best artificial combinations, furnishing 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. It may be used about once 
in ten days or two weeks, as required, or it may be alternated with 
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liquid organic manures, as is the case with roses. The carnation is 
more sensitive even than the rose to overfeeding, especially during 
cloudy weather or semidormant periods or when the roots are not well 
developed. If the soil does become too rich, treat as in the case of 


overfed roses. 
CARNATIONS IN COAL ASHES. 


The Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station has done some 
very suggestive and valuable work on growing carnations and other 
crops in sifted bituminous coal ashes? and 3 per cent of peat moss. 
This medium contains practically no plant food. All that the plants 
get has to be added in the form of fertilizers. One hundred square 
feet of bench space requires nitrate of soda, 3 pounds, 14 ounces; 
dissolved boneblack, 1 pound 1 ounce; muriate of potash, 1 pound 
13 ounees. This should be thoroughly incorporated with the ashes 
before setting the plants. Under the conditions of the experiment 
this medium was found superior in some respects to rich compost 
made in the ordinary way. Fora detailed discussion of this interest- 
ing experiment the reader is referred to the reports of the Connecti- 
cut experiment station.¢ 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


The matter of fertilization of any crop does not resolve itself 
entirely into questions of the kind and amount of fertilizer used. 
This is particularly true of the chrysanthemum. Consideration must 
be given to the variety in hand and the character of the cutting. 
That a weak cutting or variety must receive different treatment from 
a hardy one should be self-evident. 

The physical condition of the soil is of almost as much moment as 
its chemical constitution. It is of prime importance that the soil 
should be porous, in order that thorough drainage and aération be 
obtained. For this purpose it is well to mix with the soil a certain 
amount of charcoal and sharpsand. The former is particularly desir- 
able. The nature of the soil, too, governs the manner of potting. 
For a sturdy growth, light soil should be very ffrmly packed, while 
heavy soils require only loose packing. 


COMPOSTS. 


The consideration of the feeding of the chrysanthemum resolves 
itself into two parts, namely, the nature of the compost and of the 
subsequent feeding which takes place when the buds appear. It is 
commonly held that the basis of the compost should consist of a good 
fibrous loam. The use of a very heavy clay loam brings with it the 
danger of water-logged roots, while a very light sandy soil permits 


aSee reports of Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, 1896 to 1898, 
inclusive; also Proceedings American Carnation Society, 1899, page 30. 
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excessive leaching. It is preferable that one should err on the side of 
lightness rather than heaviness. With the loam, well-rotted stable 
manure may be mixed in various proportions, although the ratio of 
1 part manure to 3 parts loam will probably give the best results. 
Ilorse, cow, and sheep manure all seem to be used with good results, 
but the cow manure is usually preferred. 

It is often advantageous to add to the compost 1 part in 4 of good 
leaf mold. With the lighter soils this is particularly desirable, not 
so much because of any addition of nutrient substance, but because 
of its power of retaining water and nutrient substances. 

Frequently various animal as well as mineral fertilizers have been 
added to the compost and sometimes even used as substitutes for the 
manure. Guano has thus been used with good results. A very good 
practice is to add to every cubic yard (20 bushels) of compost 40 
pounds (4 pecks) of finely ground bone, which not only serves as a 
source of phosphoric acid and lime, but also furnishes some nitrogen. 
Soot also has with advantage been made a part of the compost. This 
furnishes as much as 3 per cent nitrogen, chiefly as ammonium sul- 
phate, as well as small quantities of phosphoric acid and potash. It 
may be used at the rate of 1 to 5 pounds of soot to 100 pounds of the 
compost. Should the loam be at all deficient in lime, the lack should 
be corrected by the addition of a little ground oyster shell or a few 
handfuls of slaked lime, 2 or 3 pounds per cubic yard asarule. A 
lack of lime will cause soft stems and flabby leaves. 

Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia have been recommended 
by some growers as a part of the compost. The evidence in favor of 
this practice is at present insufficient to commend it. It seems an 
unnecessary addition, with danger of a too concentrated soil solution 
_and waste of nitrogen through rapid leaching. Excessive concentra- 
tion of nutrients in the soil solution is more injurious than a defi- 
ciency, because of the inability of the roots to absorb solutions above 
a certain degree of concentration. The result is that the plant 
starves. Again, even though the concentration of the soil solution 


_ be not too great for absorption by the roots, in the presence of an 


excess of nutrients a good ball of roots is not produced; and, further, 
the roots are not in a condition to take up the subsequent liquid 
manure. The best plan is to have a moderately rich compost, thereby 
obtaining healthy roots, stems, and leaves, and then when buds 
appear, to apply the rich liquid manures. Experiment may show 
that the nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia may be used as a 
substitute for stable manure, although not as an addition to it. Still, 
this does not at present seem probable, the better plan being to 
reserve these for the subsequent feeding with liquid fertilizers. 


LIQUID MANURES. 


In general, it is not advisable to give the plant any additional food 
- until the buds begin toappear. Then the plants, provided they have 
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good roots, may be fed and stimulated by the application of a num- 
ber of liquid fertilizers. if at the time the buds begin to appear the 
root ball is a small one it will be advantageous to precede the use of 
liquid manure by giving the plants plenty of pure water, taking care, 
however, not to permit the soil to become water-logged. Of course 
the-temperature and light conditions will in large measure govern the 
amount of water which can profitably be given. in the use of any 
kind of liquid fertilizer care must be taken not to begin with too 
strong a solution. It is far better to use a little less concentrated 
solution and to use it more frequently than to use an excessively 
strong liquid manure with long intervals between applications. It is 
important to remember that there should be no check in the growth. 

Of the various liquid manures which have been used perhaps those 
obtained by soaking horse, sheep, or cow manure in water are the 
oldest. Such a manure water may be made by soaking a peck of 
manure in 50 gallons of water for three days, or a bushel may be 
allowed to soak in 50 gallons of water for a few days, and then, when 
needed for use, the solution may be diluted seven or eight times. 
This latter method is the more convenient one. Guano manure water 
may be made in the same way. Such a liquid manure is given once 
a week from the time the buds make their appearance until the flowers 
are about three-quarters expanded. 

Although good results have been obtained with the above, rather 
better results are reported from the use of some of the mineral nitrog- 
enous fertilizers. Both the nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia 
give good results, although the latter is preferred. Ammonium sul- 
phate may be given once a week at the rate of 6 to 8 ounces to d0 
gallons of pure water, or it may be added to liquid stable manure in 


the same ratio or in the proportion of 1 ounce to 50 gallons of the ~ 


manure water. By some growers a strong solution is employed, 1 
ounce of sulphate being dissolved in 4 gallons of water. Nitrate of 
soda has been used in like ratio, but in its use there is danger of 
flabby peials. 

While the flowers need an abundant supply of nitrogen, they never- 
theless require other elements in considerable amounts. The objec- 
tion to either of the above-mentioned mineral fertilizers is that they 
provide for only one of the important needs of the flower. <A bal- 
anced liquid manure #s necessary. Wagner’s solution, which has 
been recommended for the .rose, gives excellent results with the 
chrysanthemum. The only objection which may be urged against it 
is that it probably is too weak. In view of its balanced character, the 
total concentration could probably be slightly increased with profit. 


EFFECT OF THE VARIOUS FOODS. 


The chrysanthemum is a strong nitrogen feeder, but an excess of 
this element is possible, and the effect is to be seen in the soft charae- 
ter of stem, leaves, and petals. In addition to a large nitrogen 
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requirement the chrysanthemum needs considerable amounts of pot- 
ash and phosphoric acid, and, to a lesser degree, of lime. The ques- 
tion of the best sources of potash and phosphoric acid is one still 
largely to be determined. As a source for potash, muriate of potash, 
sulphate of potash, and wood ashes have been used with satisfactory 
results, although the first mentioned seems to give the best results. 
Fine ground bone has been chiefly used as a source of phosphoric 
acid, not alone because of its available condition, but also because it 
serves as a source of lime and of a certain amount of nitrogen. 

Among the various nitrogen compounds used as liquid fertilizer 
the sulphate of ammonia is the best. When applied in just the right 
quantity, which botanists call the optimum amount, it is of particular 
value in producing rich green foliage and for heightening and clearing 
the color of the petals. In fact, for this latter purpose the nitrogenous 
mineral fertilizers are preferable. In the ‘‘Glory of the Pacific,” 
the white color of the petals may be made perfect by the use of 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. An excess of ammonium 
sulphate or nitrate of soda produces a too rapid growth, soft stem, 
and flabby petals. Red and other dark forms are especially sensitive 
to an excess of nitrogen; they are very apt to burn. With such 
varieties the use of liquid fertilizers should cease as soon as the buds 
: are well formed and of good size. Even for the lighter-colored forms, 
, a liquid fertilizer should not be continued too long; applications 

should stop when the flowers are about three-quarters expanded. 

While quite a little lime should be present in the soil, still there is 
a limit. Over 7 pounds of lime to the cubic yard is an excess. The 
result is a stunted, brittle type of growth. Increasing the amount of 
muriate of potash which may be in the soil partly counteracts the 
injurious action of the lime; that is, when the amount of lime is not 
much over 7 pounds per eubic yard. 

Too much watering is to be avoided, because of the danger of leach- 
ing. Heavy watering often causes the leaves to become pale green 
and flabby. According to a number of growers, such a condition 

may be corrected by allowing the plants to remain fairly dry for a 
few days and then soaking the roots in a solution of sulphate of iron 
| at the rate of one-half ounce to 1 gallon of water. This method 
causes a speedy return of the green color and healthy edndition of 
the leaves. 

Very hot and very dull days are to be avoided when applying liquid 
manure. In the former ease the plant absorbs the nutrient salts 
faster than it can use them, while on a dull day the absorption is too 
slow, and there is danger of suffocation of the roots. 

Most crops have specifie food requirements. While the chrysan- 
themum may, for example, require rather more nitrogen than the 
average, it does not follow that its need of other nutritive elements is 
insignificant. It is true that in some cases an excess of one nutritive 
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element may in part counteract some deficiency of another; the 
counteraction is, however, only partial. An amount of nitrogen food 
which, in the presence of minimum quantities of potash and phosphorie 
acid, is excessive, may prove to be the optimum amount when the 
quantity of available potash and phosphoric acid is increased up to a 
certain point. In the fertilization of chrysanthemums, as in any 
other plant, the most important consideration is not the actual quan- 
tity of any food element offered; that is of secondary importance. 
What ts of prime importance ts the ratio of the various food elements 
in avaiable condition. The amount of any food which can or should 
be given the chrysanthemum or any plant is very largely governed 
by the proportion in which the various elements are offered. 

Of course, the problem is to get the largest return for the least out- 
lay. <A plant may be able to take up large amounts of fertilizer and 
yet give no better return than when the food supply is less. So the 
question is one of the smallest amount of available fertilizer which 
will give the greatest return. Experiment indicates that a chrysan- 
themum soil containing one-third rich cow manure should have added 
to it in subsequent feeding a complete fertilizer containing from 5 to 
6 per cent of nitrogen, 6 to 7 per cent of phosphoric acid, and 3 to 4 
per cent of potash, all in available condition, and at the rate of about 
3 ounces per cubic foot of soil for each feeding. 


; TOMATOKS. 


According to many growers the character of the soil for forcing 
house tomatoes is not a matter of great importance. It is necessary 
that there be good drainage, but both light and heavy soils have been 
used with good results. Nevertheless, those who get probably the 
best results commonly use a light sandy loam. Very good results 
have also been obtained with a soil composed of coal ashes, with 5 per 
cent of peat moss, to which various fertilizers have been added. The 
kind, quantity, and method of use of manures and fertilizers are 
questions of importance. 

A compost—one used for many snopes “eoaeestne of 3 parts light 
sandy loam and 1 part well-rotted horse manure, serves very well 
for tomatoes. The proportion of manure in the soil has been con- 
siderably varied, but the results as published do not appear to differ 
in proportion to the variability of the compost. In addition to manure, 
tankage is often added to the compost at the rate of 100 pounds to 
every 5 cubic yards of compost. When good manure is not avail- 
able for the compost a good soil may be obtained, according to Voor- 
hees, by adding to every hundred square feet of bench the following 
mineral fertilizers: Nitrate of soda, one-half pound; acid phosphate, 1 
pound; muriate of potash, one-half pound. This holds good until the 
fruit begins to form, when it is well to give one-fourth pound nitrate 
of soda every week, and every two weeks 1 pound acid phosphate 
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and 1 pound muriate of potash. These may be applied in solu- 
tion or dusted as a powder between the plants and well worked in 
before watering. Jenkins and Britton, of the Connecticut experiment 
station, have obtained highly satisfactory results by using a mixture 
of coal ashes and peat mixed with various fertilizers. This method 
has been productive of a yield of 2 or more pounds of fruit per square 
foot of bench surface. By. such methods it has been shown that the 
vine and fruit of single-stem plants can take up the following ingredi- 
ents per hundred square feet of bench: Nitrogen, 168 grams, equiva- 
lent to nitrate of soda, 2 pounds 5 ounces; phosphorie acid, 65 grams, 
equivalent to boneblack, 13 ownees; potash, 362 grams, equivalent 
to muriate of potash, 1 pound 9 ounces. Of this amount nearly four- 
fifths went into the fruit. Analyses show that each 100 pounds of 
tomatoes removed from the soil: Nitrogen, 24 ounces, equivalent to 
nitrate of soda, 14 ounces; phosphoric acid, ;*; ounce, equivalent to 
boneblack, 5 ounces; potash, 43 ounces, equivalent to muriate of 
potash, 10 ounces. ; 

It is estimated that in the ease of tomatoes grown on ordinary com- 
post the relation between the fertilizer taken from the soil by the 
fruit and vine is rather different from that given above for coal ashes 
and peat. In the case of compost plants about half of the fertilizer 
removed by the plant is found in the fruit. Hence, if the vine and 
roots be returned to the soil a very considerable part of the fertilizer 
applied may be recovered. 

It is, however, well known that a large part of the manure offered 
is not taken up by the tomato. The estimate is that not more than 
from one-half to two-thirds of the fertilizer furnished is taken up 
by the plant. Aceording to Lawes and Gilbert, only 40 per cent of 
the fertilizer furnished is taken up during the first year. Accord- 
ingly, more fertilizer must be added to the soil than the plant actually 
removes, aS shown above. Light is another factor to be considered 
in applying fertilizers. During the darker months of the season meta- 
bolic activity is at a considerably lower ebb than during the brighter 
months (February to July), and hence during this brighter period 
more fertilizer can be absorbed by the plant, and the assimilation is 
more active. During such a bright-season Jenkins and Britton have 
found that the tomato will take up the following amounts per hundred 
square feet of bench: Nitrogen, 226 grams, equivalent to nitrate of 
soda, 3 pounds 10 ounces; phosphoric acid, 74 grams, equivalent to 
boneblack, 1 pound; potash, 391 grams, equivalent to muriate of 
potash, 1 pound 12 ounces. Of this amount less than two-thirds was 
contained in the fruit. 

It seems that there is but little danger of overfeeding the tomato. 
Still, while abundant fertilizer may not be injurious to the crop, there 
is a point beyond whieh fertilization is needless; that is, feeding up 
to a certain point produces a larger and better crop, but beyond this, 
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a 
although the plant may take up all that is offered without diminishing - 


the yield of fruit or even injuring its quality, it is manifest that feed- 
ing above this optimum point is waste. So the mere fact that the 
plant will take up a certain amount of fertilizer is not in itself suffi- 
cient evidence that that amount of fertilizer is required. Of course, 
there is a point to go beyond Which» is not as waste but will result 
in injury to the crop. 

The following formula per hundred square feet of bench in a soil 
of ashes and peat has been found not only to diminish the yield of 
fruit but likewise to produce an inferior quality: Nitrogen, 28 ounces, 
equivalent to nitrate of soda, 6 pounds 8 ounces, or cotton-seed meal, 
11 pounds 2 ounces; phosphoric acid, 6 ounces, equivalent to bone- 
black, 2 pounds 1 ounce; potash, 24 ounces, equivalent to muriate of 
potash, 3 pounds 4 ounces. 

In addition to using very rich composts, some pursue the practice 
of giving liquid manure frequently during the growing period. Others 
give the liquid fertilizer only during the formation and ripening of 
the fruit, and this latter method is favored by the experimental evi- 
dence. As liquid fertilizer, one may employ solutions of stable manure 
or of commercial fertilizers. When liquid mineral fertilizers are 
used, that suggested by Voorhees, previously mentioned, is to be 
recommended. 

A word may be said concerning the food needs of the various plant 
parts and the advantages of the several forms in which nitrogen, phos- 
phorie acid, and potash may be furnished. Analyses show that all 
parts of the plant take up far more potash than nitrogen or phos- 
phoriec acid. This is least marked in the roots, and most evident in 
the fruit, where the potash is nearly double that of the nitrogen, and 
nearly five times that of the phosphoric acid. Accordingly, it is 
important that potash predominate in the manures. There isalso the 
further reason for a very liberal supply of potash in that nitrogen can 
exert its fullest action only in the presence of rather more than the 
minimum amount of potash and phosphoric acid required by the plant. 
Potash is commonly furnished in the form of muriate, although the 
carbonate and sulphate also give good results. Wood ashes consti- 
tute a good source of potash, and have the advantage of not only 
correcting soil acidity, but likewise furnish carbonate of lime, which 
the tomato requires in the ratio of 25 pounds for every 800 eubie 
yards. Wood ashes may be applied at the rate of 20 pounds to every 
50 cubic feet. 

As sources of nitrogen in the organic condition, besides stable 
manure, the following may be applied: Cotton-seed meal, guano, 
castor pomace, and spent mushroom spawn. A too crude manure 
causes a very rank growth. By many, nitrate of soda is considered 
the best source of quickly available nitrogen for the tomato; in fact, 
it is looked upon by many as a specific for this plant. The sulphate of 
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ammonia has not yielded quite so good results. One advantage of 
nitrate of soda is that it can be used up to the last, for instead of 
retarding the maturity of the fruit it hastens it. 

Phosphorie acid is required in considerably smaller quantity than 
either nitrogen or potash. It is, however, a mistake to overlook it in 
making up the compost or liquid manure. Like potash, it is also 
important in order to secure the fullest action of nitrogen. <A very 
slight deficiency in phosphoric acid will cause a considerable retarda- 
tion in the maturing of the fruit. Dissolved boneblack is —:probably 
the best source of phosphoric acid, although finely ground bone gives 
excellent results. An advantage in using bone is that it serves as a 
convenient source of lime as well as phosphoric acid. However, too 
much lime produces excessive stem and leaf development, and a 
diminished yield of fruit. It is well to note that watery fruits are 
richer in ash content than are the more fleshy ones. 

In order to secure the largest yield of .good fruit, the following is 
recommended: Nitrate of soda, 62 pounds; boneblack, 1 pound; 
muriate of potash, 22 pounds. This should be added to 75 cubie feet 
of a soil consisting of coal ashes (anthracite or bituminous) and 5 per 
cent of peat moss. In ease ordinary loam be used in place of the coal 
ashes and peat, the following may be recommended for every 100 cubic 
yards of good loam: Well rotted manure, 240 pounds; dissolved bone- 
black, 13 pounds; muriate of potash, 25 pounds. 


LETTUCE. 


For forcing house lettuce the physical condition of the soil is fully 
as important as forthechrysanthemum. Experiments have been made 
with a great variety of soils, but a light or medium clay loam appears 
to give the best results. It is important that the soilshould be of such 
a nature as to offer but little resistance to the passage of roots through 
it. Jenkins and Britton have employed a soil consisting of coal ashes 
and peat, to which various fertilizers have been added. This has not 
been as productive of good results as was the case for tomatoes, possibly 
because of the resistance which the ashes offered to root growth. The 
very general compost of 3 parts medium clay loam and 1 part well- 
rotted manure has also been used for lettuce, although the proportion 
of manure should doubtless be much increased, or certain mineral 
fertilizers should be added to the compost. 

Experiments dealing with fertilizers for lettuee have yielded some 
apparently very conflicting results. One set of results indicates 
stable manure as the best kind of fertilizer, while another shows good 
results when only mineral fertilizers have been used. <A careful 
study of the reports suggests, however, that the conflict is prebably 
one of interpretation. 

As sources of potash, the muriate and the sulphate of potash, the 
carbonate of potash and magnesia, and wood ashes have been used. 
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The sulphate seems to give best results. Coneernir 
general opinion is that it is distinetly injurious. Stu 
when he added muriate alone, or with nitrate of soda 
1,026 pounds of muriate and 1,503 pounds of nitra 
obtained smaller plants than from the unfertilized che 
is not, however, to be considered as showing the injr 
the muriate, but is rather indicative of the unbalance 
this fertilizer. For when to this same amount of pota 
fertilizer; boneblack at the rate of 1,503 pounds per : 
luxuriant and abundant growth is obtained. 

Phosphorie acid seems to be furnished with equal } 
the form of boneblack or of dissolved roek phosphate 
however, preferred. 

Experiments with nitrogenous fertilizers have led ° 
results. By some, nitrate of soda and sulphate of ax 
ferred, while many others give the farmyard manures 
In a recent report, Beach and Hasselbring advocate th 
sources of nitrogen, since in the aggregate they obta: 
better yields with barnyard manure or dried blood 
mineral nitrogenous fertilizers. Beeause better result 
in all eases when from 5 to 20 per cent of manure was 
tion to the commercial fertilizer, they coneluded thai 
only advantageous but necessary. The conclusion ft 
well founded. To begin with, the amount of mineral 
to the loam was very small. Again, there is no recor 
ment in which the amount of mineral fertilizer was it 
respond to the addition of manure. Only by me: 
experiment could the relative value of organic and in 
of nitrogen be determined. The results of Stuart wi 
tilizers show that such may be used with advantag 
fertilizer is given in sufficient quantity and the elem 
proper ratio to each other. 

The formula used by Stuart with such good results 
mended for lettuce. Toa good loam the following i 
added to every acre of soil (6 inches deep): Nitrat 
pnonnds: dissolved honehlaek. 1 4503 nonnds: muriate 
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For convenient reference, the following tables, showi 
sition of barnyard manures and commercial fertilizers, : 


Analyses and value per ton of manure of different ani 


[From Farmers’ Bulletin 


No. 21.) 


Manure, Water. | Nitrogen. | ! r+ eae } 
| Per pre, Per cent, Per cent. I 
eh oda ES SRS 59. 52 0. 768 0. 391 
rep So ee ee eee 71.78 497 172 
lou te J dae ee 74.18 . 840 3) 
ee a a Saco elnwue 75.25 426 790) 
I Eee eg re onan waecue 48, 69 | -490 | 260 
i 
PE SRC ee 56.00 |0. 80 to2.000 | 0.50 to 2.000 |0.8 
pe Lee . 
Composition of dry matter in solid and liquid manu 
[From Farmers’ Bulletin No. 21.] 
3 kine cue ; : r 
Nitrogen. Phosphoric acid. 
Manure. Tee aes a ee 5 eee 2s) 
| Solid. | Liquid. | Solid. | Liquid. 
Bo Pa toc -|—————|-—— Se 
| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent. 
ECCI sok Le Se cane awsne 2.08 | 10.9 1.45 | Trace. 
Rg ee 1 10.0 1.56 | Trace. 
SA) an eS oe eee 3. 00 12.0 2.25 5. 00 
SOS LE 2 SS SE oe ea ae re 1.78 10. 4 1.42 yi 


Composition of the principal commercial fertilizing m 


[From Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


| Availa- 


44.] 


Insolu- | 


Constituent. 


1. Supplying nitrogen: 
Nitrate of soda 


Nitrogen. 


15.5 to 16.0 


19.0 to 20.4 


ble phos: ble phos 
pboric | phoric 
acid. 


} 


Per cent. |Percent.|Percent.| Per ce 


Total 
eas ag P 
acid. lamers 
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Composition of the principal commercial fertilizing materials—Continued. 


Constituent. 


2. Supplying phosphoric acid— 
Continued. 
Florida superphosphate (dis- 


solved Florida phosphate)-|...... -.-..- 14tol6} Il1to 4) 16.0to 20. 0 ~ aide te aS eee 
Bonbplack <0. 2 eee ee ee 32 to 36| $2.00 36.0.....------- aoe 
Boneblack superphosphate | 

(dissolved boneblack) -.....|-..---2. ---- Isto): 1to 2) 17.0 to 18: 0 2.) See ees 
Ground bene ss) pe 2.5to 4.5, Sto 8| 15017} 20,0t025.0!_--.-----..-|---------eee 
Steamed, bone ....55..<-<+_--« L.5to. 2.5). 6to. 9|.. 16't020):22:0f029.0 -___- oe 
Dissolved bone... =A 5--2 AZ 2.0to 3.0) 13t0o15) 2to 3] 15.0tol7. 0 MEE SSE, (eh? en. 5 
Thomas slag-.------ Se ek d| Ae ae “oe SOE ee ee att .4%0 28,0 -c.2.0 ee ae 

3. Supplying potash: 

Murinte of potash: 2.32. fool eee alee alee ee 50.0} 45.0 to 48.0 
Sulphate of potash (high 

grade) 2. orci eae le tule ee ee ee. See eee 48 to 52.0) 0.5te 1.5 
Sulphate of potash and mag- 

NOSIA wees nega ces bh Be. Sale ee ae cme eee ee en ee ee 26 to 30.0] 1.5to 2.5 
Rainites coche ere eee eee 12 to 12.5] 30. 0to 32.0. 
BYylViNIt. 2.2222 os es A eS eee ee ee on eee 16 to 20.0) 42. 0 to 46.0 
Cotton -hitWlashes he xp eee aS a al 7.0to 9:0). *2aiia sD Se See 
Wood ashes (unleached)6_..-|_---...2 -222J2 4-2. | pee ae 1.0to- 2.0 240) $0) cea eee 
Wood ashes (leached) 6... 1.2. $2 5. ee pees 1.0to 1.5 to: 20s. 222 
TObaCCO: BUGIINa 7 en ees ria 6 Siac: alent 3.0to 5.0 Ste 6: 0). ees ee 
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Availa-| Insolu- 


Total 
Nitrogen. penn gets te phosphoric} Potash. | Chlorin. 
acid. | acid. werd 


Per cent. |Percent.|Percent.| Per cent. | Per cent. | «Per cent. - 


—— 


aIn good Thomas slag at least 80 per cent of the phosphoric acid should be soluble in ammo- 


nium citrate, that is, available. 


6Cotton-hull ashes contain about 10 per cent of lime, unleached wood ashes 36 to 35 per cent, 
and leached wood ashes 35 to 40 per cent. ‘ 


CROPS USED IN THE RECLAMATION OF ALKALI LANDS 
IN EGYPT.“ 


By Tuomas H. Kearney, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, and THomas H, 
Mnrans, of the Bureau of Soils, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Important projects are now on foot which will lead to a great 
inerease in the area of land under irrigation in the arid part of the 
United States. Butevery extension of irrigation is sure to be followed 
by a “‘rise of alkali” in the lower levels of the land thus opened to 
agriculture unless drainage is properly looked after. Hence, the time 
is opportune for calling attention once more to the ‘‘alkali” problem 
and to ways in which it can be met. 

In parts of Egypt, with its hot, arid climate, and its extensive irri- 
gation system, there are great stretches of land that have become 
too salty to produce crops. There, too, the vexing question of how 
to deal with alkali? calls for an answer. Systematic efforts to wash 
these lands and restore to them their former fertility are being made 
on a large scale in Egypt, both by the Government and by private 
eapital. It will be interesting to consider the methods used in this 
work with a view to applying them as far as possible in the reclama- 
tion of alkali lands in the United States. But, as conditions in Egypt 
are in many respects peculiar, a knowledge must first be had of the 
climate, soils, and agriculture of that country. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of Egypt is arid. Over the greater part of the country 
there is practically no rainfall, and in no part is there enough to pro- 
duce crops without irrigation. The temperature is uniformly high. 
Light frosts occur in the winter, but the growing of citrus fruits is 
possible throughout the country. That part of the country in the 
narrow valley south of Cairo has a true desert climate, that is, a very 
dry. atmosphere, with hot days and cloudless skies. Lower Egypt, or 
the Delta of the Nile, receives the moisture-laden winds from off the 
Mediterranean, so that the climate differs greatly from that of the 


«The observations upon which this paper is based were made in the course of a 
visit to northern Africa under the auspices of the Office of Seed and Plant Intro- 
duction and Distribution, Bureau of Plant Industry. The primary object of this 
expedition by Messrs. Kearney and Means was to secure seeds of plants suitable 
for introduction into the arid parts of the United States. 

The word ‘‘alkali’’ is used in this paper in its popular sense, as applying to 
excessive accumulations in the soil of soluble salts of any kind, and not in its 
strict chemical meaning. 
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desert. At points near the coast the air is moist, while at Cairo, at 
the apex of the Delta, the influence of the surrounding desert is felt 
and the air is much drier. In the United States, the region from San 
Antonio, Tex., to Montgomery, Ala., has a summer climate very simi- 
lar to that of Lower Egypt. The climate of southern Arizona and 
southeastern California closely approximates that of Upper Egypt. 
Both are very dry and hot, but the extremes of cold are greater in our 
American deserts. 
IRRIGATION. 


The agricultural lands of Egypt lhe entirely within the narrow Val- 
ley of the Nile, extending from the first cataract to the Mediterranean, 
a distance of 700 miles. At Cairo the valley widens into a broad, fan- 
shaped delta with a level surface, sloping gently toward the sea. On 
the west side of the Nile Valley, 60 miles south of Cairo, there is a 
break in the desert hills, and through this depression the Nile water 
is carried into a valley which forms the province of Fayum. 

All of the soils of Egypt are alluvial in origin and have been derived 
directly from the deposition of mud by the Nile. The Nile rises in 
Central Africa, in a region of great rainfall, and flows northward 
across the Sahara Desert. The level of the water in the river is at its 
lowest stage during May and the early part of June. About the mid- 


dle of June the annual rise commences and continues until the 


middle of September. This rise amounts to about 35 feet on the 
average, and the maximum height is maintained for from four to six 
weeks, when the water commences to fall, reaching its minimum again 
in May. 

Under the ancient system of irrigation, which has been practiced in 
Egypt for thousands of years, water from the river at the season of* 
flood is turned into basins (Pl. LX XVII, fig. 1) which vary in area 
from 500 to 50,000 acres. Each of these basins is filled with water 
to a depth of from 3 to 5 feet, and at the end of six weeks the excess 
water is drained back into the Nile. Crops are then sown upon the 
mud without previous cultivation. Under this system of irrigation 
generally but one crop a year is possible. 

During the early part of the last century a movement was started 
which has revolutionized irrigation methods in Egypt. Deep canals 
were dug so that water could be taken from the Nile at the season of 
low water, thus permitting irrigation throughout the year. This 
system of irrigation, which is the one in comimon use in the western 
portion of the United States, is known in Egypt as perennial irriga- 
tion, and by its use two and sometimes three crops can be grown in a 
a year. The lands lying immediately along the banks of the Nile are 
higher than the lands farther away from the stream, so that it is 
frequently necessary to lift the water up to them by artificial means. 
To accomplish this there are in use a number of simple water-lifting 
machines, worked by hand or by animal power. The simplest of 
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FiG. 1.—BASIN IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. 


[The bank between the two basins is used as a road.] 


Fia. 2.—ROCKER FOR LIFTING WATER SHORT DISTANCES. 


[One of the many simple devices for irrigation in use in Egypt.] 
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Fic. 1.—THE NILE RESERVOIR DAM AT ASSUAN. 
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Fia. 2.—THE AssiutT BARRAGE ACROSS THE NILE. 


[The increase in crop values from the use of this barrage the first year exceeded its cost—M,250,000.] 
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these is the ‘“‘shaduf,” which consists of a goatskin bucket on the end of 
a sweep, the other end of which is weighted with a ball of dried mud. 
Fig. 47 shows the construction and method of operating one of these 
 ghadufs. Another method of lifting water in common use is the 
“sakkia,” which consists of buckets on a rope or chain, lifted by 
animal power. A number of 
other simple instruments are 
in use (P]l. LXXVIII, fig. 2). 
Among these might be men- 
tioned the Archimedes screw, 
used for short lifts, and in 
some cases even a_ basket, 
suspended by four ropes and 
swung by two men, is used 
for lifting water out of a 
- ditch onto the land immedi- 
ately adjoining. 

In striking contrast with 
these simple and crude meth- 
ods of irrigation are the 
massive engineering works 
recently constructed, or now 
under construction, by the 

» Government. In the conver- 
sion of lands from basin to 
perennial irrigation it has 
been necessary to maintain 
a more uniform supply of 
water than is. ordinarily 
given by the Nile. .The 
minimum flow of the river 
is estimated at 8,000 cubic 
feet per second, while for all 
the land now under peren- 
nial irrigation 20,000 cubic 
feet per second should be 
supplied. In order toinsure yg set = = CE 
this 20,000 cubic feet per Fie. 47.—Shaduf, used in lifting water along the Nile 
second throughout the sea- and large irrigating canals in Egypt, with which wa- 

é ter can be lifted 6 or 8 feet. 

son of low water, it has 

been necessary to conserve a portion of the flood water by the construc- 
: tion of a large dam near Assuan, at the first cataract. This dam is 
shown in Pl. LXXIX, fig. 1. The dam is 1} miles long, and has a 
height above the gate sills of 70 feet. ‘Fhe reservoir created by this 
dam stores about 800,000 acre-feet of water, or sufficient to permit 
of the conversion of about 600,000 acres of land from basin to peren- 
nialirrigation. Supplementary to this dam there have been planned a 
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number of barrages, or diversion dams, at points along the Nile at the 
heads of the main canals. Of these diversion dams, two have now 
been constructed, one at Assiut (Pl. LX XIX, fig. 2), which raises the 
level of water in the river sufficiently to permit of water being taken 
out during the low season and which feeds the important canals of 
Upper Egypt, and one at the point where the Nile divides, at the head 
of the Delta, about 12 miles from Cairo. This barrage consists of two ; 
dams thrown across the two arms of the Nile, and raises the level of ‘ 
the water to such a height that the canals which supply Lower Egypt, 
or the Delta of the Nile, can be kept full of water throughout the 
season. 
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Fig. 48.—Surface cf black-clay soil deposited by the Nile, Egypt. Soil cracked like sample 
shown is considered free from a harmful quantity of alkali. 


By these irrigation works, which have been constructed on the most 
approved plans and at great expense, all of the land of Lower Egypt 
is now farmed under perennial irrigation, and a considerable percent- 
age of the land of Upper Egypt receives water throughout the year. 
By these systems the crop-producing capacity of the country has been 

,more than doubled. 
SOILS. 


The soils of Egypt are alluvial in origin. The typical soil is a 
heavy, black, sticky ciay, which bakes and eracks (fig. 48) as does the 
bottom of a mill pond when exposed. This soil is difficult to work, 
but is exceedingly fertile, and its fertility is maintained by the mud 
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deposited by the irrigation waters. The practice of applying com- 
mercial fertilizers is gradually becoming general, as it is found that 
the increase in crop produced by the application of manure more than 
pays for the cost of manuring. 


CROPS GROWN. 


Egypt is peculiar among the countries of the world in its agriculture 
as in other things. It is a one-river country; from the standpoint of 
agriculture the narrow Valley and the broad Delta of the Nile are 
almost the whole of Egypt. Agriculture is the life of the country; 
more so, perhaps, than anywhere else in the world. Agriculture is 
highly developed, and intensive methods are used in cultivating sev- 
eral of the most important crops. This is rendered possible. by the 
abundance of cheap farm labor. Jn 1898 it was estimated that there 
were in Egypt 5,750,000 acres of land either in actual cultivation or 
in process of reclamation by washing and drainage. Of this, 2,320,000 
acres is in Upper Egypt and 3,430,000 in Lower Egypt. The renting 
value of land in all Egypt was estimated at $106,700,000, representing 
57 per cent of the gross yield of the land. | 

The Egyptian agricultural year is divided into three seasons, that 
is, the summer, from April 1 to August 1; the flood, from August } 
to December 1; and the winter, from December 1 to April 1. These 
seasons, of course, overlap to some extent, the summer crops being still 
in the land-when the flood crops are sown. Cotton, sugar cane, maize, 
sorghum, and rice are among the principal summer crops; sorghum, 
maize, and rice are also grown as flood crops; clover, wheat, barley, 
and beans are winter crops. 

Upper Egypt differs from the country north of Cairo in the fact that 
the ‘“‘basin system” of irrigation (Pl. LX XVIII, fig. 1) is still widely 
practiced. Of the 2,300,000 acres of irrigated land in Upper Egypt, 
1,435,000 is still basin land, and is farmed by methods that have come 
down with practically no change from the time of the Pharaohs. Of 
the remainder, two-thirds is subject to perennial irrigation and one- 
third to irrigation in flood time only. About 2,120,000 acres in Upper 
Egypt produce winter crops, 370,000 acres summer crops, and 530,000 
acres flood crops. The average value per acre of the year’s crops in 
Upper Egypt is estimated by Mr. Willcocks at about $33.50. 

The principal winter crops are wheat, beatis, clover, barley, and 
lentils, in large part sown on the basin lands after the flood water has 
been drawn off, but also extensively grown on the perennially irri- 
gated land. Of summer crops, the most important are cotton, sugar 
cane, sorghum, garden vegetables, and melons. Of these, sugar cane 
and cotton are limited to the perennially irrigated lands, while the 
chief summer crops of the basins are sorghum, millet, and cucumbers. 
These summer crops are grown only in the lowest part of the basins, 
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where enough soil moisture remains from the preceding flood to pro- 
duce a crop without irrigation or rainfall. Indian corn, sorghum, and 
millet are the main flood crops of Upper Egypt, but are, of course, not 
grown in the basins, which are full of water during high Nile. 

Conditions somewhat different from those of the Nile Valley proper ~ 
are presented by the oasis province of Fayum, where all the cultivated 
land receives a perennial supply of water from the Bahr Yusuf Canal. 
Ifere all of the principal crops of Upper Egypt except sugar cane 
are extensively grown on the well-drained lands, while rice and 
‘‘samar” are grown in some quantity in low lands. In addition, 
olives, figs, grapes, and other fruits are produced, and there are great 
numbers of date palms, often of excellent varieties. The Fayum, 
together with the part of the Nile Valley that lies between Cairo and 
Beni Suef, produces the great bulk of the date crop of Egypt. 

From Lower Egypt the basin system has practically disappeared, 
and all land of any considerable value is irrigated by the perennial 
method. About 2,140,000 acres in this part of the country is planted 
to winter crops, 1,670,000 to summer crops, and 980,000 to flood ereps, 
the same land in many cases producing a winter crop and a summer 
or a flood crop in the same year; hence winter crops cover 60 per cent, 
summer crops 50 per cent, and flood crops 30 per cent of the total 
cultivated area. Mr. Willcocks computes the average total value of 
the year’s crops from an acre of land in Lower Egypt to be about $34.50 
and the net mean profit at $20 to $22.50. 

The more important winter crops are the same as in Upper Egypt, 
while in addition the growing of early garden vegetables—onions, 
potatoes, tomatoes, ete.—for the European markets is becoming an 
important industry, particularly near the coast. Bananas, oranges, 
and other tropical or subtropical fruits are also produeed. The chief 
summer crops are cotton, maize, sorghum, Sultani rice, various 
garden vegetables, and a limited amount of sugar cane. Of flood 
crops, maize and Sabeini rice oceupy the largest area and furnish a 
large part of the food cf the agricultural classes. 

The great staple of Egypt to-day is cotton, although hardly oad 
years have passed since its cultivation was first introduced. So 
remunerative is this crop that almost the whole agriculture of Egypt 
is subordinated to it, and is necessarily one-sided. Land that will - 
bring a good crop of yood cotton can rarely be used to better advan- — 
tage in other ways. The estimated area in cotton in 1897 was 
1,200,000 aeres, the annual production aggregating 550 million pounds. 
The average yield of fiber per acre for the whole country is computed 
to reach the remarkably high figure of 460 pounds; while on an acre 
of average good land 500 to 600 pounds of fiber are obtained, and 
from very good lands in one or two provinces 700 to 800 pounds can 
be expected. 4 

Maize and sorghum are leading crops in all parts of Egypt, affording — 
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: a large part of the food of the ‘‘fellaheen,” or peasantry. Rice, 
extensively grown in the low lands of the Delta, is likewise a very 
important article of diet in Egypt. Sugar cane is the chief staple in 
rm much of Upper Egypt. 

. Of winter crops, berseem, or Egyptian clover, in rotation with cot- 
ton and other crops, is of immense value as a restorer of nitrogen to 
the soil and as a forage plant. It is vastly more important than 
alfalfa in Egypt. Uard wheats, barley, and broad beans are also 
extensively grown in all parts of Kgypt. 


ALKALI, 


More than a thousand years ago, at the time of the Arabian conquest 
of Egypt, large areas of land lying close to the Mediterranean and 
only a few feet above sea level were devastated and allowed to lie 
idle. Portions of this land are to-day covered with sea water at high 

- tide, and other portions have been subject to evaporation for long 
periods of time. The result has been that there are now large areas 
containing an excess of salt and alkali which at the present time are 
out of cultivation. In Upper Egypt other areas have been allowed to 
lie idle for shorter periods—forty or fifty years—and the result there 
has been that alkali has risen to the surface. The change in the 
method of irrigation has had something to do with this, for where 
land is flooded for only ‘six weeks, as was formerly the practice 
throughout the country, the water removes most of the salt, or else 
washes it down so deep that it can not readily return to the surface. 


RECLAMATION OF ALKALI LANDS. 


There has probably been more work done in the reclamation of 
alkali and salt lands in Egypt than in any other country. It is esti- 
mated that fully half a million acres of land more or less charged with 
alkali salts have been brought back into cultivation, and that there 
are still over a million acres unreclaimed. Extensive operations are 
now being carried on for the reclamationof thisland. As the subject 
is becoming one of great importance in the United States, a deserip- 
tion of the methods in use in Egypt should be valuable to the farmers 
of arid Ameriea. 

The methods in actual use are varied to suit the loeal conditions, 
but in general it can be said that the method consists of dividing the 

: land into small tracts of about 3 acres by drainage ditches, dug to a 
E depth of 23 or 3 feet, and flooding each of these tracts until the salt is 
x removed through the drains. The drains are usually 150 feet apart, 
though im the lighter soils and those containing a small percentage of 
salt the distance is increased to 300 feet. 

The cost of reclamation is variously estimated at from $15 to $30 
per acre, and it is thought that the average is not far from $20. To 
thoroughly reclaim the land, washing is carried on for from one to 
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four years, depending upon the nature of the soil and the ease witl 
which the salt is washed away. In many places, however, this time 
is not lost, but crops of value are grown while the washing is going on. 
As during much of this time the land is fiooded to a depth of at least 
4 inches, it is necessary to grow such crops as will live with their roots 
in standing water. The most important crops at present in use in 
Egypt are rice (Pl. LX XX, fig. 1), barnyard grass (Pl. LX XXTI, fig. 2), 
and a reed called ‘‘samar” (Pl. LX XXI, fig. 1). 

At the end of the period of preliminary washing, during which these 
crops are grown, Egyptian clover and cotton are planted. In rotation 
with these crops oecur further periods of washing, either without 
crops or with rice, barnyard grass, or samar. By this method of 
flooding and washing in alternation with ordinary cultivation, the 
alkali salts which rise during the season when flooding is intermitted 
are washed out into the drains and entirely removed. As soon as the 
salt has been washed down to the level of the bottom of the drains it 
is no longer necessary to flood the land during part of the year, but 
ordinary crops, varied according to the judgment of the individual 
farmer, are grown. 

CROPS USED IN THE PROCESS OF RECLAMATION. & 

Three plants are especially popular in Egypt for this purpose— 
barnyard grass, rice, and samar. Allof these have one useful quality 
in common: They will thrive in the presence of great quantities of 4 
water; consequently the work of washing the land can go on unhin- ~ 
dered while the crop is standing. There is considerable difference — 
of opinion in Egypt as to which of these plants is most resistant to 
alkali, but other conditions generally determine which shall be used 
in a given area. % 


BARNYARD GRASS, OR DINEBA. = 


Barnyard grass (Panicum crus galli), generally known in Egypt as © 
‘‘dineba,” is the crop most extensively used, and is probably the 
most generally useful. (Pl. LXXXI, fig. 2.) Its use is widespread ~ 
in the northern part of the Delta, near the Mediterranean coast. Iz 
order to give some idea of the part played by this plant in reclaiming ~ 
salt lands, its use by the Abukir Land Company, near Alexandria, — 
will be described. | 

This land, in its unreclaimed state, presents an almost perfectly 
level expanse (the bed of the ancient Lake Abukir), with a rather 
sandy soil, containing sometimes as high as 10 per cent of common 
salt, strewn with sea shells, and entirely devoid of vegetation. The 
drainage ditches and subsidiary irrigation canals having been con= 
structed, the land is flooded to a depth of 4 inches, and is kept flooded © 
for six months, if possible, commencing in autumn. Almost imme- 
diately after the digging of drainage ditches the accomplishment of 
the first stage in the ‘‘sweetening” of the soil is betrayed by the 
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Fia. 1.—RICE GROWN DURING RECLAMATION OF ALKALI SOIL NEAR BUSILI EGYPT. 


Fic. 2.—RECLAMATION OF ALKALI LAND AT ABUKIR, EGYPT. 


[To right of drainage ditch land is reclaimed and cotton is growing; to left of ditch is an alkali 
spot requiring further washing. ] 
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FiG. 1.—SAMAR, USED FOR MAKING MATS, GROWN ON ALKALI LAND DuRING THE 
PERIOD OF RECLAMATION. 


Fia. 2.—PARTIALLY RECLAIMED ALKALI LAND AT ABUKIR, E@yPT, WASHED TWO YEARS 
AND SOWN WITH “DINEBA,"” OR BARNYARD GRASS. 
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appearance of a sort of pickle weed, and :ater of tamarisk, on the 

hitherto bare land. 

If its condition after this first flooding appears to warrant the step, 
the land is plowed and a test crop of ‘‘dineba” is sown broadcast, 
generally about July 1. In case a stand of dineba, even though a 
poor one, is secured, the land is considered fit for berseem, which is 
sown at the beginning of autumn, immediately after the harrowing 
and second flooding, which follow the removal of the dineba. The 
seed is sown broadcast on the still wet soil. If, however, dineba has 
not given a fair stand, the land is kept flooded during the second 
winter, and a second test crop of dineba is sown the following sum- 
mer. On the other hand, the success of the winter crop of berseem 
is considered sufficient evidence that the land is ready for cotton, 
which is put in the following spring. ’ 

" The transition from bare, salty lake bed to productive cotton fields 
generally requires about three years under this method of treatment. 
Particular care is taken during this period not to plow to a greater 
depth than 6 or 8 inches, in order to avoid mixing the subsoil (which 
at a depth of 2 feet, or sometimes less, remains quite salty) with the 
washed surface soil. For this reason only the shallow native plow is 
used. Nor can cultivation be relaxed, even for only a few months, 
after reclamation has once begun. ‘The salts in the lower levels of the 
soil soon reach the top again if the land is left fallow, in which case 
the entire process must be repeated. Eternal vigilance is assuredly 

| the price of safety in reclamation work of this sort. 

‘ Dineba probably owes a large part of its usefulness in this regard 

to other things than an essential hardiness in the presence of salt. 

Being a shallow rooting plant, and being grown under these reclama- 

tion conditions with frequent and abundant floodings, it is probable 

that the roots go no farther into the soil than the depth which is kept 
thoroughly washed during the entire life of. the plant. As a matter 
of fact, determinations of salt content of the soil in dineba fields near 

Alexandria showed the plants to be entirely killed off or prevented 

from growing at all by a comparatively small amount (0.7 to 1.4 per 

: cent) of salt in the surface foot of the soil, while healthy plants 

were not found in the presence of more than 0.6 per cent soluble 

salts in the surface foot. These facts would indicate that this grass 
is actually less resistant than such deeper rooting plants as alfalfa 
and cotton; but, as the culture of the latter crops does not permit 
incessant flooding of the land, they are not adapted to use in the first 


«Mr. Anderson, manager of the Abukir company’s lands, states that dineba 
can endure the presence of 2 per cent of salts, and will attain its full growth in 1 
per cent. His results are probably based upon soil samples taken to a greater 
depth than the surface foot or two, the subsoil on much of the Abukir land 
being decidedly saltier. But it is not likely that dineba roots go deeper than 1 
foot into the soil. 
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stages of reclamation. Some authorities in Egypt regard dineba as 
more resistant than rice, but a few observations made by the writers 
point to the opposite conclusion. Sorghum, which under Ameriean 
conditions will probably be found a more useful reclamation crop than 
dineba, is essentially a much more resistant plant. 

The cheapness of the seed is another important factor in the choice 
of dineba as a reclamation crop. Being an abundant weed in rice 
fields, its seeds form a large part of the screenings, and can be bought 
at Rosetta for less than $1 per bushel. 

Dineba is either pastured off standing or is cut and fed green. A 
good crop can sometimes be cut or grazed off twice during the six 
or eight weeks it is in the land. This grass is particularly relished 
by the water buffalo, which is so important a farm animal in Egypt. 


In favorable locations good pieces of standing dineba were sold off 


the land, for cattle feeding, at the rate of $7.50 per acre, in 1900. 


SORGHUM. 


Sorghum, a small, loose-headed variety of Sorghwm saccharatum, 
loeally know as ‘‘negro,” is sometimes planted instead of dineba as a 
first crop on salt lands in process of reclamation; but its importance 
in this regard is overshadowed in Egypt by that of other crop3. Sor- 
ghum grown on such land is generally fed to stock, although the grain 
grown on other soils is an important article of food with the 
‘‘fellaheen” or agricultural laboring class. 


RICE. 


Rice is the second great reclamation crop of the country. (PL 
LXXX, fig. 1.) The rapidly growing, although otherwise inferior, 
‘*Sabeini” variety is preferred for this purpose, although not because it 
appears to be a more alkali-resistant kind. It is not sown before the 
beginning of August, when the Nile flood is almost at its height and 
water is abundant. On the other hand, ‘‘Sultani” rice, although a 
more valuable grain, must be sown in May in order to ripen its seeds by 
October, and this requires much water in the early part of the sum- 
mer before the fiood has begun. In seasons of exceptionally low Nile, 
such as have recently occurred for several successive years, Sultani 
rice must suffer in some localities in order that the more important 


cotton crop receive plenty of water during the early part of the sum- — 


mer, so that this variety is not generally adapted to use as a reclama- 
tion crop. The Sabeini variety oceupies the land only about seventy 
days, ripening at about the same time as Sultani. The introduction 
into Kgypt of a variety of rice that will grow as rapidly as Sabeini, 
but yielding a more valuable grain, would be a great boon to owners 
of salty land in the northern part of the Delta. 


As in the ease of dineba, the use of rice as a reclamation crop 
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probably depends largely upon its power to withstand the abundant 
water with which the land is flooded and washed while the crop is grow- 
ing. Its roots are very shallow, and probably do not penetrate deeper 
into the soil than the limit reached by the water with which it needs 
to be frequently and abundantly flooded to secure a good crop; it is 
given about as much water as the drainage ditches can take care of. 
The subsoil, where salts are accumulated in greater quantity, is prob- 
ably out of reach of the roots, yet on the whole rice appears to be more 
resistant than dineba to an excess of salts. Anexamination was made 
of the water standing on a field planted to rice and in process of recla- 
mation near Alexandria, and the water was found to contain 150 parts 
per 100,000 of soluble salts, while the first foot of soil under the water 
contained 0.8 per cent of soluble salts. A good stand of rice was 
secured here. In a field in the same neighborhood rice was just 
growing in a soil containing as. high as 1.8 per cent of salt in the 
surface foot. The general opinion appears to favor the view that 
it is a distinetly alkali-resistant plant. The limit of endurance for 
Sabeini rice, as determined by Mr. Lang Anderson, of the Abukir 
company, is about 0.5 per cent soluble salts in the soil. To what 
depth is not stated. ) 

The seed of Sabeini rice costs two and one-half times as much as 
' that of dineba, and the labor involved in producing a crop is much 
greater, but, on the other hand, the crop is more valuable. Yet, 
unless the yield is good, this kind of rice is not considered a paying 
erop. It requires much more water than dineba, but as it is a 
‘““Nili” or flood crop this is not a serious objection. In fields that 
are not to be permanently devoted to rice cultivation the series of 
crops on the gradually improving land is practically the same as in 
the case of dineba, berseem following rice as a winter crop, and being 
succeeded in its turn by cotton, the goal of most reclaimers of alkali 
land in Egypt. 

Rice is frequently used by the fellaheen in their attemps to reclaim 
sinall fields by surface flooding (colmatage) without underdrainage. 
Tm such eases the crop is often a failure the first year, but generally 
succeeds the second season. But when another crop, cotton, for 
example, is tried in land thus treated, it is quickly seen that permag 
nent reclamation can rarely be accomplished in this way. The salts 
soon rise once more to the surface. 


SAMAR. 


Samar (Cyperus laevigatus) is grown as a reclamation crop, chiefly 
in the Wadi Tumilat region, in the eastern part of the Delta. (Pl. 
LXXXI, fig. 1.) It is a reed, closely related to the papyrus plant, 
which furnished the ancient Egyptians with writing paper. Like 
rice and dineba, it is essentially a marsh plant and can endure for a 
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long period the presence of large quantities of standing water, the 
crop being kept flooded as much as the water available will permit. 
This, with its shallow habit of rooting and its rapid growth, renders 
it peculiarly useful as a reclamation crop. 

That samar is essentially alkali-resistant is very doubtful. It is 
more likely that its value as a reclamation crop depends chiefly upon 
the fact that the roots do not penetrate below the stratum of soil that 
is kept thoroughly washed by flooding. Those who have watched the 


behavior of both crops upon salt land are of opinion, however, that — 


samar will resist larger amounts of salt than will rice. Mr. Langley, 
inspector of the First Irrigation Circle in Egypt, who has given con- 
siderable attention to this crop as an aid in reclaiming alkali land, 
states that ‘‘the suecess of samar is assured where rice can not grow 
the first year.” He maintains that although some land is too salty 
even for samar without a preliminary year of washing, it can safely 
be put in upon land too salty to produce a crop of rice, and that it is 
further preferable to rice in being able to go without watering from 
ten to twenty days without serious injury. This recommends its use 
in parts of the Delta where the amount of water available in summer 
is insufficient to insure a constant supply for rice. Mr. Langley also 


believes that samar ‘‘ absorbs salt from the soil more rapidly than any ~ 


other crop, and that it ameliorates the land more successfully than 
rice culture, especially in the first year.” If this is really the case, 
the nature of the crop being such that the great bulk of it is entirely 
removed from the land, samar should prove a very effective agent in 
reclaiming salty. soils. 

The production of a good crop of samar is regarded by Mr. Langley 
as a sufficient indication that the land is ready for rice or for berseem, 
to be followed in the succeeding summer by cotton. 

The three-year rotations chiefly practiced in reclaiming salt lands 
of the Wadi Tumilat region are as follows: 

(1) LAND VERY SALTY.—Washing, samar, cotton. If the cotton 
succeeds, the reclamation is considered complete. Otherwise recourse 
is had to samar for another year, and the land is thus rewashed. 

(2) LAND MODERATELY SALTY.—Samar, rice, cotton; or rice, samar, 
@otton; or samar, samar, cotton. 

(3) LAND SLIGHTLY SALTY.—Samar, cotton, maize,“ the last being 
recognized as a less resistant crop than cotton. In newly reclaimed 
land the advantage is recognized: of returning every three or four 
years to rice or samar, with the accompanying thorough washing, 
even though crops of. cotton or of maize have been produced in the 


aSometimes the land is merely washed in summer, sown to berseem the same 
fall, and to cotton the following spring. In other cases a winter crop of barley, 
succeeded by a summer crop of maize, follows the first summer’s washing. Gen 
erally. however, samar is the first crop. 
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meantime, as a means of preventing the return of salts to the surface 
of the soil, particularly in the neighborhood of drains. 

The following will give some idea of the efficacy of samar as a 
reclamation crop: Mit Afifi cotton in the Wadi Tumilat region yielded 
200 to 300 pounds of fiber on newly reclaimed land which had borne 
a crop of rice the year preceding and of samar the year before that. 
! Twelve cents a pound was obtained for such cotton in 1901 and 174 
eents in 1900. <A crop of equally good appearance was produced on 
land that had borne samar the previous year and had received its 


a first washing the year before that. Land which had been in rice the 
‘ year before, preceded by a year of samar, brought about 20 bushels 
of shelled maize to the acre. Another field, which had been washed 


only the preceding summer and sown to barley during the interven- 
ing winter, brought 35 to 40 bushels when planted with seed of an 
American variety of maize (‘‘Durra Amerikani”). An examination 
of the soil in this field showed that very little salt—less than 0.3 per 
cent—remained in the surface foot. 

Samar is sown between the Ist of April and the end of July, while 
the crop is removed from the land from July 1 to November 30, accord- 
ing to the date of sowing. Instead of seed, pieces of the rootstock, set 
out at intervals of 18 inches, are planted. The plants grow rankly to 
a height of 6 or 8 feet. An objection to the use of this plant in rota- 
tion is that its roots and rootstocks form a strong mesh in the soil. 
Much labor is needed to remove this tangle of underground parts 
before other crops can be put into the land. 

Apart from its value as a ‘‘reclamation crop,” samar furnishes 
material for making basket-ware and mats of excellent quality. These 
mats have long enjoyed a reputation in the local market, and are 
becoming known elsewhere. They are woven from strips made by 
splitting the previously dried triangular stems. Attractive patterns 
in various colors are produced. The net value of the crop from an 
acre of good samar is said to be about $35, while an acre of rice is 
worth in the same region about $25, after deducting the expense of 
growing it. Samar mats sell in the local market at about 30 cents a 
square yard. 


b) 


BERSEEM., 


: Berseem, or Egyptian clover, being capable of growing in flooded 
; soils, finds an important place in reclamation work. It is a winter 
: crop, and almost invariably follows the summer erop of dineba, rice, 
| or samar, where one or the other of these serves as the first test crop 
in salt land. For Upper Egypt especially, where questions of water 
supply do not permit the extensive use of the latter crops, Mr. Will- 
cocks has recommended the abundant flooding of the winter crop of 
clover, in connection with the establishment of proper underdrainage, 
as an efficient means for washing out the salts as often as they show 
a tendency to accumulate near the surface. 
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Berseem has been thought to be somewhat resistant to alkali, put j 
even less so than dineba, according to results obtained by the a :; 
Mr. Anderson, of the Abukir Land Company, puts its limit of ondatell 
anee at 0.5 per cent, henee somewhat lower than that of alfalfa 7 
the United States. It is probable that the shallow rooting habit of — 
the plant and the abundant watering it receives tend to keep the 
small depth of soil reached by its roots thoroughly washed; and that © 
this largely accounts for the supposed power of resistanee, per as in 
the ease of riee, dineba, and samar. 


COTTON. 


Cotton is much grown in Egypt upon land that is more or less salty, 
particularly in those areas near the coastal lakes of the Delta, where 
reclamation has been undertaken upon an extensive seale. -Since 
alkali is more or less abundant in parts of the Southwestern United — 
States, where an effort is being made to introduce the eultivation of — 
Egyptian cotton, the facts as to its degree of resistance are much — 
needed. A good opportunity was offered to study this question at 
Abukir, near Alexandria, where cotton is generally planted wherever _ 
reclamation has been going forward for several years. Oceasional — 
fields, where the washing has not yet been thoroughly completed, show _ 
spots of salty land among the healthy cotton, with perhaps a few seat- 
tered salt weeds or an occasional more resistant cotton plant to aecen- — 
tuate the bareness of theground. (Pl. LX XX, fig.2.) In sueh spots — 
careful borings were made, first amid the good cotton, then at the roots _ 
of the seattered more resistant plants, and finally in the bare spots _ 
where no cotton grew. The percentage of salt content of the surface 4 
2 feet of soil was ascertained to be in each case, as follows: Healthy a 
stand of cotton, 0.6; occasional resistant plants, 1.8; bare spots, desti- — 
tute of cotton, 2 and over. These figures indicate an unexpectedly — 
high degree of resistance in the cotton plant, marking it as one of the 
very foremost in this respect of the world’s great crops. That cotton — 
is alkali resistant was already more than suspected, however. Reports — 
received last spring from the Pecos Valley in Texas and New Mexico _ : 
pointed to this conclusion with respect to ordinary Upland cotton. 
In Egypt, too, the fact is well known. Mr. Foaden, secretary of the | 
Khedival Agricultural Society, wrote some years ago:4 
centage of sodium chlorid present in the majority of the soils of th ee 
cotton-growing district is somewhat high. The average of the analy-— 
ses already given is 1.5 per cent, and it may certainly be said that in 
the great majority of soils 1 per cent and over would be fouwnd.”? 

Jannovitech cotton, of which seed was imported into the United 


| 


“Bulletin No. 42, Office Experiment Stations, U. S. Dept. Agr., p. 11. 
bThis statement is probabiy based upon analyses of samples taken to a greate 
depth than 2 feet, as otherwise it almost certainly overstates the case. . 
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 $tates by Mr. Fairchild, of the Department, is reported by him to 
have grown in soils containing 1 to 14 per cent of alkali. There was 
formerly cultivated in Egypt a kind of cotton known as ‘‘ Gallini,” 
supposedly a derivative of American Sea Island. This variety was 
reputed to be more resistant to alkali than other types of cotton 
grown in Egypt, although in most respects it did not answer to Egyp- 
tian requirements. The fiber is described by Mr. Foaden as of good 
quality, although the yield per acre was comparatively small. 

The effect of considerable salt in the soil upon the quality of the 
eotton fiber does not appear to be harmful, provided the amount of 
salt does not greatly exceed 1 per cent. Indeed, there appears to be 
a belief, not only among the fellaheen but on the part of well-informed 
observers, that a positively beneficial effect is exerted, at least by 
common salt (sodium- chlorid). Mr. Bonaparte, of the Khedival | 
Agricultural Society, states that an overproduction of leaf and stalk 
1 ‘is avoided, and a tendency to ripen early is developed in cotton grown 
in salty land. Length, strength, and color of fiber are quite com- 
monly believed to be improved by the presence of a moderate amount 
of salt in the land or the irrigating water. 

Even where a considerable amount of salt is present, as in certain 
soils around Alexandria, Mr. Foaden found the fiber to be ‘‘not so 
inferior as might be expected.” The strength was fairly good, but 
the fiber was shorter than in less salty land. The tendency to earlier 
maturity of the crop in ‘‘alkali” land is shared by cotton with many 
other plants. As a similar effect is known to be commonly produced 
in dry soils and dry weather, we have here further evidence that a 
salty soil, even though saturated with water, is dry to the plant’ 
because of the increased difficulty experienced by its roots in taking 
up water. 

As to the effect upon yield of the presence of an excess of soluble 
salts in the soil, there is as yet no definite information. It is a ques- 
tion well worth investigating both by direct experiment and by the 
comparison of returns of yield from salty land with those from land 
where there is. no excess of salts. 


CONCLUSION. 


Of the crops used for the specific purpose of aiding in reclaiming 
alkali lands in Egypt, probably only two, sorghum and berseem, will 
be found practically useful in the United States. In almost every 
important area known to the writers where the accumulation of 
“‘alkali” in the land is a serious problem, the water supply available 
in summer is too scanty to allow the extensive use of dineba, rice, or 
samar, even were any of these crops suitable to American conditions as 
to labor, market, and general agricultural methods. Sorghum already 
enjoys a considerable reputation in the Southwest as a summer crop 
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tion with cotton, and as a winter soiling crop in orchards. It may very 
probably find still another important function, that of an agency in 
reclamation, wherever the abundance of the water supply in winter 
will warrant its use. A thorough trial of this clover where salt lands 
are to be reclaimed is therefore most desirable, particularly in the 
Southwestern States and Territories. 


5 


ne 
for use in reclaiming salt land, and its use will probably continue to — 
increase. Barley appears to be on the whole the most useful winter | 
erop for such land. Berseem offers great possibilities in the southern — 


part of the avid region as a forage crop and a soil renovator in rota- — 


SOME PRACTICAL RESULTS OF EXPERIMENT STATION 
WORK. 


By W. H. BEAL, 
Chief of Editorial Division, Office of Experiment Stations. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It may be justly claimed that the United States has in its National 
Department of Agriculture and the State agricultural experiment 
stations the most complete system of agricultural research in the 
world, and that the results obtained through these agencies have had 
a wider application and have influenced to a greater extent the masses 
of farmers than has been the case in any other country. Agricultural 
experiment stations are now in operation in every State and Territory 
of the United States, including Aiaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, and 
steps have been taken under Government auspices to establish agen- 
cies for agricultural investigation in the Philippine Islands. There 
are 60 such stations, employing nearly 1,000 trained scientific and 
practical men in their work. 

The annual income of these stations in 1902 was $1,328,847.37, of 
which sum $720,000 came from the Federal Government and $608,847.37 
from State appropriations and other sources. During the fourteen 
years of their existence as a National enterprise there has been 
expended in their maintenance about $14,000,000, of which $10,000,000 
came from the National Treasury and about $4,000,000 from State 
sources. The agricultural products of the United States during the 
same period are valued at over $40,000,000,000. In other words, the 
outlay for agricultural investigation has been at the rate of $1 for 
nearly $3,000 worth of product. This can not be considered an 


extravagant outlay in view of the magnitude and diversity of the 


agricultural interests of the country and the success which has been 
attained by the experiment stations in promoting those interests. 
According to the Twelfth Census, there were in 1900 about 10 million 
persons, or about one-eighth of the entire population, engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in the United States. The total value of farm 
property (land, buildings and other improvements, implements and 
machinery, and live stock) in that year was, approximately, 
$20,500,000,000. The value of farm products in 1899 was, according to 
the same authority, $4,739,000,000, which represents an increase of over 
50 per cent in ten years. This shows that the productive capacity of 
589 
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American agriculture is rapidly increasing, and it is the purpose of 


this article to point out some of the ways in which the work of the 
experiment stations is assisting in bringing about this result. In 
doing this, however, it is impossible to draw a sharp line of distine- 


tion between what has been done by the Department of Agriculture — 


and what has been accomplished by the stations, since the relations 
petween the two are so close and the lines of investigation to such a 
large extent identical that they really form one system of agricultural 
research. In very few of the examples cited, therefore, can exclusive 


credit be claimed by the experiment stations. In many cases, and 


especially in the introduction of new varieties and industries, the 
Department has been the pioneer and leader, the stations, however, 
rendering most efficient service by testing the results of Department 
work on a large seaie and adapting them to local needs and condi- 
tions, thus giving them a wider usefulness. ‘This plan of cooperation, 
which is being strengthened from year to year, serves to unify the 
work and to build up asystem of agricultural research which com- 
prehends the nation as a whole, and yet meets the varied needs and 
eonditions of an extremely diversified agriculture. 

In attempting to show how and to what extent the work of the 
experiment stations has modified and benefited agricultural practice, 
it is necessary to take into account broad general educational results 
as well as special examples of their influence. ‘‘ Broadly speaking, 
the most important results of the work of the American stations dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, and especially during the- past 
deeade, have been educational;” but this subject has been very fully 
discussed elsewhere” and need not be further considered here. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLES OF THE INFLUENCE OF EXPERIMENT STATION 
WORK ON AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE. 


In addition to the broad educational results just referred to, the 
benefits of which are evident to every student of agricultural affairs, 
although not capable of being measured in dollars and cents, there is 
no lack of specific examples of the beneficial influence exerted by 
station work in improving the agricultural practice and benefiting the 


farming interests of the country. The stations are conducting a — 


wide range of seientifie research in laboratory and plant house, and 
an equally large amount of practical work in field, orchard, stable, and 
dairy. Their investigations fnelude studies of climatic and weather 


conditions as related to plant growth; soil investigations and fertil- 3 


izer experiments to find the best means of maintaining and increas- 
ing the produectiveness of the soil; irrigation and drainage experi- 
ments to inerease the area of productive lands; breeding and culture 


of plants to increase the yield and improve the quality of farm, gar- — 
den, orchard, and greenhouse erops of all kinds; breeding and feeding — 


“Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture for 1899, p. 547. : 
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of farm animals to increase production and improve the quality of 
meat, milk, and wool; dairying to improve the output of butter 
and cheese; inspection of fertilizers, foods and feeding stuffs, dairy 
products, ete., to protect farmers against fraud, and a large number 
of associated lines of work which it is not neessary to enumerate here. 
These various lines of investigation, which cover the whole field of 
agricultural operations, may be classified as follows: (1) Original 
investigations to discover new facts of value to agriculture; (2) 
experiments to demonstrate the scientific and practical value of facts 
already known and their applicability to special conditions; (3) 
studies of natural agricultural conditions, resources, and possibilities; 
and, (4) inspection and control work to protect the farmer against > 
fraud. Investigations of the stations are intended primarily to sup- 
ply information which it is impossible for each individual farmer to 
search out for himself, and the controlling purpose of their work has 
been (1) to develop the agricultural resources and promote the farm- 
ing interests of the particular regions in which they are located, and 
(2) to advance the cause of scientific agriculture at large. The oper- 
ations of the individual station are likely to be of a mixed character, 
including more or less of each of the general classes of work named, 
but varying in the prominence given to any particular class as the 
local and regional conditions and needs of the State or Territory in 
which it is located demand. Thus, in the more recently settled por- 
tions of the country special prominence is given to demonstration 
experiments and to the dissemination of information of a very practi- 
eal character, while in regions where agriculture is more advanced 
original investigations naturally receive more attention; or, for exam- 
ple, in the older States, in which the use of fertilizers has become a 
necessity, a large amount of attention is given to the inspection of 
that commodity, a line of work which is of course unnecessary in 
those regions where fertilizers are not yet used to any considerable 
extent. 

The following summary of some of the more prominent results of 
station work may serve to indicate the character and extent of station 
influence on agricultural practice. It should be clearly understood 
that this is a partial summary and mentions only a few of the many 
equally valuable results of the work of the stations to iene 
ai nae activities. 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS. 


Probably in no one particular has the work of the stations been of 
more direct benefit to farmers, especially in the older States, than in 
_ the inspection and study of fertilizers. The beneficial effects of this 
_ work are becoming more apparent every year. Asa result of it, an 
industry the annual sales of. which exceed $50,000,000 and which 
_ directly affects over thirty States of the Union is conducted on a high 
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plane of honesty, fraud and extravagant claims having been largely 
eliminated. The more successful farmers are buying fertilizers more 
intelligently and economically, and know what they are using in 


terms of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. For example, asa_ 


direct result of the investigations and advice of the New Jersey sta- 
tion, organizations of farmers have been formed in the truck-growing 
districts of that State for the purchase of unmixed fertilizing mate- 
rials, and are thus effecting a saving of from 25 to 40 per cent in the 


cost of their fertilizers, while at the same time securing better results 


as regards earliness, yield, and quality of product. As the farmers 
of New Jersey pay annually about $1,200,000 for their fertilizers, this 
means a saving, if applied to the whole State, of from $300,000 to 
$480,000 each year, or ten to fifteen times as much as the two experi- 
ment stations in New Jersey cost the State and nation annually and 
nearly as much as they have cest from their organization in 18380 to 
the present time. Equally striking results have been obtained in 
other States in which the stations have given particular attention to 
the subject of fertilizers. 

The work of the stations on fertilizers has been made to exert a 
widespread beneficial influence not only through the station publica- 
tions, correspondence, personal advice, ete., but by means of cooper- 
ative experiments with the farmers themselves under widely diiffer- 
ent conditions of soil, season, and crop. The farmer has thus not 
only been taught the needs of the particular crop and soil experi- 
mented with and the relative merits of the fertilizers used, but, what 
is also of great importance, he has been taught how to plan and suc- 
cessfully carry out experiments for himself and to cooperate efiiciently 
with the experiment stations in such work. A gocd example of the 
value and influence of such work is furnished by the experiments con- 
ducted by the Rhode Island station in cooperation with farmers in all 
parts of that State on the acidity and lime requirements of soils. These 
experiments have shown the very general distribution of acid soils in 
the State and have pointed out an effective remedy in the use of lime, 
information which is now being very generally applied in practice in 
that and other States with great benefit to their agriculture. 

Many of the stations have given special attention to the economic 
utilization of the manurial resources of the farm, with the result that 
there is now in the more prosperous rural communities a higher appre- 
ciation of the value of farm manures and better methods for their 
care and use. As the annual loss to the farmers of the United States 
from waste of barnyard manure alone is reliably estimated at over 
$7,000,000, the value and importance of work which points out more 
effective and profitable methods of preserving and using this product 
areobvious. This better understanding of the value and use of farm 
manures is usually accompanied by a more intelligent and profitable 
use of commercial fertilizers to supplement such manures in general 
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farming, and the wider employment of cheap practical means of 
restoring the fertility of worn soils without the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers. On the other hand, the station investigations in regions: 
where intensive farming or market gardening is practiced—as, for 
example, in certain parts of New Jersey—have shown the wisdom 
and profit of the liberal use of commercial fertilizers to replace to a 
large extent the heavy manuring with stable manure, which was. 
formerly the general practice. 

The stations have from the beginning taken an active part in inves; 
tigations relating to the extremely varied soil conditions of the country, 
studying distribution of types, physical and chemical characteristics. 
and deficiencies, and adaptability to different crops. The influence 
of such work by the stations and by the Department is seen in the 
more discriminating choice of crops for particular soils and use of 
fertilizers for special crops; in the more profitable and rapidly grow- 


ing utilization of land under irrigation in the so-called arid regions of 


the United States, and in the reclamation and profitable use of con-- 
siderable areas of swamp lands and of lands rendered useless for 
ordinary culture by reason of the presence of excessive amounts of 
soluble salts (alkali). It is also seen in the increased attention given. 
to green manuring, rotations, and tillage to maintain the humus con-- 
tent and improve the moisture conditions of the soil, particularly in 
the cotton-growing region of the South and in the grain-growing 
regions of the West and Northwest (see p. 598). 


INTRODUCTION AND ORIGINATION OF NEW AND IMPROVED VARIETIES 
OF PLANTS. 


A fundamental purpose of all agriculture 1s the production of a 
greater variety, larger yields, and better quality of crops. It is. 
natural, therefore, that the stations have from the beginning given a. 
large share of their time and energy to investigations having these 
objects in view. The work in this line has included testing of varie-- 
ties of field crops, fruits, and vegetables, to find those best suited to- 
given regions and conditions, and to protect farmers against extrava- 
gant claims for new varieties; the orgination of improved varieties. 
by breeding and selection; improved methods of culture and utiliza- 
tion of product, and protection against insect enemies and plant. 


diseases. Attention has been directed persistently to the introduc- 


tion of new crops, to the improvement of old varieties, and to finding 
new and more profitable uses for the crops commonly grown. 

The staple crops of the country, such as corn, wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco, have been the subject of an immense amount of investiga-- 
tion, covering nearly every phase of their chemical composition,,. 
improvement by breeding and selection, culture, manuring, harvest-- 
ing, curing or storage, and utilization. Many of the results have; 
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been of direct practical value, materially influencing the methods a 
followed by farmers and leading to a greater diversification of 
agriculture in many regions. 4 

INTRODUCTION OF NEW VARIETIES. 

In the introduction of new varieties a striking example is given of 
the valuable service the stations are rendering in supplementing and © 
extending the work of the Department of Agriculture and giving it 
local application. The Department has from the beginning of its — 
career been carrying on work of great value along this line, but this ~ 
work is undoubtedly being greatly strengthened by the cooperation 
of the stations. 

In no respect has the benefit from station work in connection with 
the introduction of new varieties been greater than in the ease of 
cereals. Notable instances of the successful introduction of new 
cereal crops are Manshury barley, for which the Wisconsin station 
is mainly responsible, and which has materially increased the yield 
of barley over a wide region, with results worth millions of dollars, 
and Kafir corn, first distributed by this Department in 1886 and 
introduced to practical use on a large scale by the stations in Califor- 
nia, Kansas, and Oklahoma. Kafir corn has been found specially 
suited to conditions in which the rainfall is too scanty for the most 
successful culture of corn. The crop in Kansas alone in 1899 was 
valued at over $6,000,000. 

-A variety of oats introduced by the Department, and tested and 
improved by the Wisconsin station among others, has been widely 
distributed and grown, with results which indicate that its general 
introduction will be followed by an average increase of yield which 
Professor Henry estimates at from 3 to 5 bushels per acre. As the 
area devoted to oats in Wisconsin alone in 1901 was, aceording to the 
Department Statistician, 2,290,288 acres, producing 66,647,381 bushels, 
estimated to be worth $25,992,478, this would mean, if maintained 
throughout the State, a gain to the farmers of Wisconsin annually of 
from $2,400,000 to $4,400,000 on the oat crop alone. 

The macaroni wheats imported and distributed by the Department 
and carefully tested under varying conditions by a number of the sta- 
tions have proved so successful as to give reasonable assurance that 
in a few years the United States will not only produce all of the mac- 
aroni it consumes, but will supply a considerable proportion of the 
macaroni and macaroni flour used,abroad. ? 

The investigations of the stations in Alabama, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Florida, and other Southern States, supplementing 
the extensive work of the Department on grasses and forage plants, 
have done much to convince farmers that forage plants of many dif- 
ferent kinds may be more successfully grown throughout the South — 
than has heretofore been supposed possible, and thus have laid the — 
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foundation for a wide development of the live-stock and dairy indus- 
tries of that region. The hairy vetch, studied especially by the Ala- 
bama and Mississippi stations, promises to prove of great value to 
those States. Similar experiments on cowpeas by a large number of 
stations have had a marked influence in extending the use of this 
valuable plant for soil improvement, for soiling, and for hay, espe- 
cially in the southern half of the United States, and in introducing 
better methods of culture of the crop. 

Careful studies of the value and use of alfalfa by the stations in 
Colorado, Utah, and other Western States have done much to extend 
the area of culture and increase the usefulness of this crop in the 
irrigated region, while recent experiments by a number of stations in 
other parts of the country have shown that this crop has a much wider 
usefulness than has hitherto been supposed. The Turkestan alfalfa, 
distributed by the Department and tested by a large number of the 
stations, has been shown to have qualities of hardiness and vigor which 
will enable it to withstand frost and drought to a greater degree than 
the common variety, and will thus still further extend the limits of 
profitable production of this valuable forage plant. _ 

The introduction of crimson clover, which has been found so yalu- 
- able as a winter cover crop for grazing and for hay and seed, has 
been largely due to experiment-station influence. 

In some of the Northwestern States, where successful fruit growing 
depends so largely upon hardiness, the stations have led in the intro- 
duction of hardy varieties of stocks and fruit, the Iowa station being 
the pioneer in this work. Importations by that station of hardy 
European fruits were made as early as 1882. 

The Department and the Connecticut State station, cooperating 
with local tobacco growers, have within the last three years demon- 
strated the practicability of growing a fine grade of Sumatra wrapper 
tobacco under shade in the Connecticut Valley, thus adding a new 
and profitable industry to our agriculture and increasing the value of 
the light lands of the Connecticut ey: according to Professor 
Whitney, over 200 per cent. 

The investigations on sugar beets conducted throughout the coun- 
try by the stations cooperating with the Department have had a prac- 
tical outcome in the successful establishment of over 40 beet-sugar 
factories in different States, and have shown in a very definite way 
in what regions this industry has the best chance of success. It is 
reported that the area devoted to sugar beets in 1901 was 175,000 
acres, producing 1,685,000 tons of beets, worth to the growers prob- 
ably $6,000,000 to $7,000,000. This industry has come into existence 
in the United States since 1890. For, although sugar beets were suc- 
cessfully grown in Massachusetts more than forty years ago, and 
Goessmann, at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, as early as 1870 
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demonstrated the feasibility of growing beets suited to the manufac- 
ture of sugar, it was not until about 1890 that the Department of 
Agriculture, with the cooperation of the experiment stations, com- 
menced the systematic experiments which have put the industry on its 
present basis. Of this industry a recent writer? says: 

To diversify agriculture, as in the West; to succeed a waning industry, as in the 
lumber regions of Michigan; to add another item to the nation’s list of products, 
reducing its need of importation—these are some of the broader advantages 
claimed for the beet-sugar industry. With a large area adapted by soil and cli- 
mate to sugar-beet raising, and with capital in abundance seeking profitable 
investment, it will be strange if the United States does not find a way to make 
the industry a prominent and permanent one. 

Although the profitable production of beets for sugar making has 
received so much attention, the long-established cane-sugar industry 
has not been neglected. The work of the Louisiana stations has been 
so successful in preventing losses by improving sugar-house methods 
and methods of culture, and in introducing improved seedling varie- 
ties, that the Sugar Planters’ Association of that State has recognized 
the work by liberally contributing to the support of the stations. 


ORIGINATION OF IMPROVED VARIETIES. 


While the stations have done a valuable work for agriculture by 
introducing and promoting the culture of varieties which they have 
demonstrated to be of value, the best prospect for future advance 
with reference to plant production seems to lie along the line of the 
scientific origination of new varieties by breeding and selection, a 
feature of agricultural investigation which has been enthusiastically 
undertaken in recent years by a number of the experiment stations, 
but particularly those of the grain-growing region, cooperating with 
the Department. 

Speaking of the work of the Minnesota station in breeding wheat, a 
recent writer? says: 

Enough has been demonstrated at this station and upon the farms of the State 
in actual farm handling to show that the wheat crop of the world is now to be 
splendidly strengthened; that the theorists who have predicted ultimate starva- 
tion through impairment of the world’s dietary are driven to other speculations; 
that itis quite possible, indeed, that it is now an established fact, to produce wheats 
superior to the best the world has had. By the use of the new wheats the crop of 
the hard-wheat region of the Northwest may be increased by from 3 to 5 bushels 
per acre, which, reduced to a practical basis, assures an increase in the wealth of 
three States of from twenty-five to forty millions of dollars annually. 


It is very evident that the yield and quality of wheat in Minnesota 
is undergoing a marked improvement as a result especially of the dis- 
tribution of seed of two improved varieties originated by the experi- 
ment station of that State, and similar improvement, though probably 


aC. M. Harger (Outlook, 72 [1902], No. 2, p. 131). 
bW.S. Harwood (Scribner’s Magazine, 31 [1902], No. 6, p. 651). 
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less marked, is undoubtedly resulting from similar work by other 
stations in the grain-growing region. 

No less interesting and valuable is the work of the Illinois station 
in corn breeding, one practical result of which has been the formation 
of the Illinois Seed Corn Breeders’ Association, a chartered organiza- 
tion, with a limited membership of reputable and well-known corn 
growers pledged to select and grow their seed corn according to defi- 
nite rules formulated by the station, and to sell only their own crop. 
The success of this enterprise has been phenomenal. All of the avail- 
able supply of the improved seed is rapidly disposed of to farmers, 
and much of it is engaged in advance. The work of this station on 
corn is proving to be far-reaching in its results, not only in improving 
the general quality of seed corn, but in inducing practical men to 
undertake breeding for special qualities—for protein, for oil, or for 
starch—which the station has demonstrated to be entirely feasible. 

While perhaps the most striking and valuable results have been 
obtained in the origination of new varieties of cereals, some very use- 
ful results have been secured in similar work on forage plants, fruits, 
etc. Thus Hansen, at the South Dakota station, is making consider- 
able progress in developing varieties of fruits suited to a region which 
presents almost insurmountable obstacles to the culture of ordinary 
varieties, and the value of the Ignotum tomato and the Hunn straw- 
berry, both originated by station men, is generally recognized. 


IMPROVED METHODS AND SYSTEMS OF CULTURE. 


The stations have not only been useful, as pointed out above, in 
introducing new and improved varieties of farm crops, but they have 
been very active in investigations which have led to the adoption of 
better methods of culture. <A notable example of this is found in the 
substitution in the grain-growing region of rotations to conserve soil 
fertility for the exhaustive system of continuous grain cropping and 
bare fallow, practices which have heretofore been generally followed 
and which have caused some of the best wheat lands, such as those of 
the famous Red River Valley, to begin to show a marked decline in 
productiveness. In parts of the same region, subject to severe summer 
droughts, the stations have demonstrated the advantages and urged 
with considerable effect on practice the cultivation of winter wheat, 
which matures earlier than the commonly grown spring wheat and so 
in large measure escapes injury from drought. The more extended 
cultivation of winter wheat will largely increase the productive 
capacity of the grain-growing region. 

The Georgia station has introduced in that State a method of spring 
seeding of oats which obviates the danger of winter killing that has 
heretofore rendered the culture of that crop very precarious in Georgia 
and elsewhere in the South. 

The stations of the Northwestern States are doing much to extend 
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the limits of suecessful corn culture by showing that by careful selec- _ 
tion of varieties and modified methods of culture suited to the condi- 
tions this crop may be grown suecessfully in regions heretofore — 
considered entirely unsuited to corn culture. This is proving of — 
immense value to those regions in increasing the available supply of © 
food and forage. The investigations of the Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
and other stations, which demonstrated the superiority of shallow 
over deep cultivation of corn, have produced widespread changes in 
the culture of that crop. 

The method of handling corn fodder in the South is being materi-— 
ally modified for the better by station work showing the costliness of 
the old practice of stripping and curing the blades and the advantages 
of using shredding machines which render a larger amount of good 
forage available at much less cost. | 

In the States west of the Mississippi River the conservation of 
moisture in the soil is an important factor in successful agriculture, 
and the stations in that region have done valuable work in showing 
the conditions under which the moisture is largely conserved, and by 
introducing subsoiling and other methods of tillage especially adapted 
to this purpose. 

Irrigation and diversified farming are working a revolution in the 
agricultural methods of the western half of the public domain, replac- 
ing the ranch and the range by the small farm, orchard, and garden. 
This change is of course an inevitable result of normal development, 
but the stations have had no small influence in directing the move- 
ment along safe channels and in securing the adoption of proper 
methods and practices. They have done much to correct errors in 
irrigation methods long in use and to introduce new methods which 
secure better measurement, distribution, and use of the water supply 
in a region in which water is more valuable than land and its just 
distribution and economical use essential to peace and prosperity. 
The stations in the arid region have also been of great assistance to 
newcomers not familiar with irrigation farming by furnishing infor- 
mation regarding methods applicable to the new conditions and erops 
most likely to succeed. Many of the early emigrants to the West 
were induced by interested persons to locate on lands and to attempt 
‘‘dry farming” (that is, without irrigation) in regions in which the 
rainfall is in most years too scanty to supply the needs of crops. The 
result was general disaster, and many deserted towns and farmhouses 
on the semiarid plains bear silent’ testimony to the folly of the enter- __ 
prise. That these lands, however, may in many cases be profitably __ 
utilized when properly managed and when ‘dry farming” is supple- — 
mented with irrigation farming has been shown by the work of sey- — 
eral of the stations. The Utah station especially has achieved notable 
success in its study of the extent to which dry farming may be prac- — 
ticed with profit and of the conditions necessary to success. This — 
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work is bearing fruit in the extension on a safe basis of what has 
heretofore been a very precarious system. 

The investigations of the stations have given most important 
results in improving methods and practices in almost every line of 
horticultural operations. It can be reasonably claimed that pres- 
ent methods of orchard cultivation are due largely to the efforts of 
experiment station workers. The early spring plowing of orchards, 
followed by shallow cultivation during the most active period of wood 
z growth, or until the middle or last of July, in most of the Eastern 
¢ States, and the planting of leguminous cover crops at that time, as 
now practiced by most successful orchardists, can be quite clearly 
traced to the work and teachings of the experiment stations. 


& Those investigations which have related especially to the forcing of 
& vegetables in the field and under glass have been a considerable 


factor in the rapid development of the business of supplying markets 
: in the United States with a large amount of fresh vegetables at all 
seasons of the year, even in the States farthest north. Among the 
* investigations of this character in which the stations have taken an 

active part are studies of proper methods of construction, heating, and 
watering of greenhouses, of crops best suited to forcing, and of the 
5 best methods of forcing. Professor Galloway” says: 

Probably nowhere in the world has the growing of plants in greenhouses 
attained such importance as in the United States. Other countries may have 
more imposing structures and larger individual areas of glass, but, taking the 
business as a whole, it may be fairly claimed thatin up-to-date methods in almost 
everything pertaining to this special field of horticulture this country leads. 

a The growth of the horticultural industry in recent years has been 
remarkable, probably 100 per cent in the last ten years, and no small 
-_ proportion of the increase has been due to the extension of culture 

under glass. According to the Twelfth Census there was 96,230,420 
square feet under glass June 1, 1900. 

A notable example of the influence of station work on init 
tural, and particularly greenhouse, methods is the practice, which is 
being widely adopted, of sterilizing greenhouse soils by means of 
steam or hot water. The methods which are now being used for this 
purpose with great success and profit were first worked out and 
brought to the attention of practical horticulturists by the Massachu- 
setts station. 

Another example of station influence in promoting the forcing of 
vegetables is found in the introduction, largely through station effort, | 
of winter culture of lettuce in eastern North Carolina, an industry now 
said to yield an income of probably $100,000 annually. The North 
Carolina station also claims credit for inaugurating the now well- 
established and flourishing industry of growing flowering bulbs in the 
same region. 
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Following the work of M. B. Waite, of this Department, showing 
the sterility of many varieties of pears to their own pollen and the 
necessity of mixing varieties in orchard planting to secure proper 
fertilization, many of the stations have made investigations along the 
same lines with plums, grapes, apples, and many other fruits, and 
many varieties of these fruits have been shown to be self-sterile. 
This work must of necessity prove valuable, though there is no way 
of measuring its value. The facts, however, have been so widely 
published and discussed that it would seem unlikely that at this time 
any large blocks of fruit trees are planted without considering this 
point and mixing the varieties in such a manner as to insure cross- 
pollination. 

Methods of onion culture have been modified by station investiga- 
tions. The Ohio station discovered independently, but at the same 
time with T. Greiner, that onions started in the greenhouse or under 
frames from seed and then transplanted to the open field produced 
larger onions and earlier and heavier crops than by the usual method 
of field seeding. Experiments at other stations have largely con- 
firmed these conclusions. The method has been found especially 
applicable to the growing of the large foreign varieties, like the Ber- 
muda onions, in some of the Northern States, and is quite widely ~— 
followed. | 

Other lines of station work that would appear to be influencing 
horticultural practice are studies of methods of olive pickling in Cali- 
fornia and, in general, the whole subject of olive culture; the irri- 
gation of fruit and vegetables in Eastern humid regions close to cities, 
the winter irrigation of deciduous fruits in Arizona, subirrigation in 
greenhouses, bench grafting of resistant vines in California, and 
liberal manuring of early market garden crops with nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers in New Jersey. 


PROTECTION AGAINST INJURIOUS INSECTS AND PLANT DISEASES. 


The reduction of the enormous losses caused by the ravages of 
insects and plant diseases is a problem to which the Department and 
the stations have for many years been giving their earnest attention — 
with most gratifying results. Through their efforts the application 
of insecticides and fungicides as means of protection against injurious 
insects and plant diseases has become very general, and the benefits 
and profits resulting from the practice are no longer questioned. The 
idea of spraying goes back more than a hundred years, but the system ; 
has come into general use only during the last ten or fifteen years. 
The experiment stations have made many spraying experiments with 
positive and striking results; their work has been published in bul- 
letin form and sent out to farmers, the agricultural press has reprinted 
the essential parts of it with favorable comments, and farmers’ insti- 
tute workers have used the same data to justify their advice as to the 
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desirability and profitableness of spraying. It is not assuming too 
much to say that the stations, with the Department, deserve a very 
large measure of credit for the present methods of controlling plant 
pests by spraying. Striking evidence of the readiness with which 
farmers and fruit growers will now adopt promising means of plant 
protection is furnished by the fact that the method of formaldehyde 
treatment of smut of oats, proposed by the North Dakota station, was 
almost immediately put into use by over 25,000 farmers in the State 
of Wisconsin alone, with the prospect that the number using the 
method will rapidly increase. As the estimated loss from oat smut 
in Wisconsin varies, according to Professor Henry, from $3,000,000 
to $7,000,000 annually, according to the season and other conditions, 
the great value of an effective means of prevention of the disease is 
obvious. : 

A few years ago the farmers of the noted potato-growing region of 
Aroostook County, Me., found their business seriously menaced by 
the ravages of insects and of blight and other diseases. Through the 
advice and under the direct supervision of a representative of the 
Maine station they were led to adopt a system of spraying which has 
proved a very effective protection and has insured the profitable con- 
tinuance of potato growing in that region, the annual output of which 
is over 6,000,000 bushels. 

Examples of the beneficial effects of spraying and of its profitable 
application in farm practice could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
There is hardly a serious insect pest or plant disease that the stations 
and the Department have not studied, and in most cases suggested a 
remedy for. The methods and apparatus for use in applying these 
remedies have been so simplified and perfected that the cost of treat- 
ment is almost insignificant, compared with the benefits derived. 
The outlay of a very small sum for spraying often means complete 
success as against total failure if such protection is not afforded. 


STORAGE AND UTILIZATION OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


The work of the Wisconsin station, following closely that of 
McBryde (now director of the Virginia station) at the University of 
Tennessee in 1879, was among the first to acquaint the American 
farmer with the process of storing green forage plants in silos and to 
explain the true value and proper use of the silage for feeding pur- 
poses. The station investigations on this subject have included the 
methods of constructing and filling silos, the best time for cutting 
the crops to secure the maximum amount of nutrients, increasing the 
richness of the silage by adding leguminous crops, and the feeding 
of the product. The rapid extension of the use of silage, especially 
in connection with dairy farming, and the very general adoption of 
the round form of silo, proposed by King, of the Wisconsin station, 
is directly traceable to experiment-station influence. The better 
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methods of handling corn fodder and the higher appreciation of its — 
value as a feeding stuff are, as already intimated, largely due to the ~ 
influence of station investigations on this subject. a 

The stations in the South and elsewhere have done much good in ~ 


demonstrating the value of cotton seed and its products as feeding 


stuffs and fertilizers, and have thus added materially to the value of 
the cotton erop. The cotton seed annually produced in the United 
States is estimated to have a combined feeding and fertilizing value 
of some $150,000,000, a value which is not materially reduced by the | 
extraction of oil. It is largely due to station influence that there is a 

rapidly growing appreciation of this eS and a more general and 
economical use of it. 

The South Carolina station has aragillas the possibilities of the sweet 
potato as a starch-producing crop, and has devised a simple method 
of drying the potatoes so that they will keep indefinitely, and may be 
handled and shipped more easily and cheaply. This means, if suc- 
cessfully introduced, a wider distribution and more extended use of 
this product of the farm. 

In its studies of the value of cassava for starch making and for 
feeding the Florida station has secured results which promise to be of 
considerable value to the agriculture of that State. 

The subject of the cold storage of fruit is being agitated at the 
present time by a number of the experiment stations, and some work 
has been done on this subject. The Department has shown that early 
apples and peaches can be successfully shipped in cold storage to Eng- 
land and sold at a profit. This promises to open up an entirely new 
outlet for the fresh fruits of this country and may prove especially 
valuable in seasons of superabundant crops. 


ANIMAL PRODUCTION. 


Station investigations relating to animal production have covered 
the whole range of the breeding, feeding, diseases, and management 
of domestic animals, and the results obtained have been nolessvaluable 
from a practical standpoint than those yielded by the studies in plant 
production discussed in previous pages. . 

According to the Twelfth Census, the value of animal products in 
the United States in 1899 was $1,718,990,221, or 36.3 per cent of the 
total value of farm products, the value of crops during the same 
year being $3,020,128,531. The value of live stock in 1900 was 
$3,078,050,041, representing an increase of nearly 40 per cent since 
1890. The rapid increase in the value of farm live stock and animal — 
products in recent years is unquestionably due to a considerable extent 
to station influence. In many localities the stations have done much — 
good by encouraging the introduction of improved breeds of animals. _ 
The wide dissemination of the accounts of their feeding experiments 
with all kinds of animals and all kinds of feeding stuffs has brought 2 
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about a more general understanding of the principles of feeding and 
the adoption of more scientific methods of ‘‘ balancing” rations of home- 
grown products with purchased concentrated feeds, with the result 
that better products are grown at less cost and with less draft on the 
fertility of the farm. 

New methods have been sdainad and old methods have in many 
cases been discarded as a result of such work. For example, the 
extensive experiments of the Wisconsin station showing that there is 
not only no gain, but an actual loss, in cooking corn, corn meal, barley 
meal, and wheat middlings for pigs have been widely quoted, with the 
result that much less food is now cooked for stock than formerly. 
The work of several of the stations, but particularly those of Mis- 
souri, Texas, and Louisiana, on Texas fever, extending and making 
local application of the work of the Department, has materially aided 
in the improvement of the cattle industry in the region affected by 
this fever by furnishing a means of making cattle immune to the dis- 
ease and thus rendering it comparatively safe to bring in high-bred 
animals for breeding purposes, and by preventing in large measure 
the spread of the disease to new regions through the movement of 
cattle. 

Practically every other serious disease to which farm animals are sub- 
ject in this country has at one time or another received attention by the 
Department and the different stations, and while the beneficial results 
are perhaps not so evident as in the case cited, they are clearly seen in 
the increased attention given by farmers to stabie construction and 
sanitation and to the health and comfort of their animals, and by an 
increasing demand for information and advice regarding such matters. 
In short, farmers are to a larger extent than ever before discarding 
scrub stock for improved animals, feeding more economically and 
scientifically, and making more careful provision for the health and 
comfort of their stock, and nosmall share of the credit for this condition 
of affairs may be justly claimed by the experiment stations. Withsuch 
results accomplished and such agencies at work, it is safe to predict 
that the next decade will show an improvement in the amount and 
quality of the output of animal products even more remarkable than 
that of the past ten years. 


DAIRYING. 


The stations have done work of great practical usefulness to farm- 
ers in the study of dairy problems, including the breeding and care of 
dairy animals, the handling of milk, and the manufacture of butter 
and cheese. The working out of practical methods and apparatus 
for the rapid determination of the fat content of milk, most perfectly 
accomplished by the Wisconsim station, but participated in by a num- 
ber of stations; the researches regarding the chemistry and bacteriol- 
ogy of milkand dairy products; the elaborate investigations on cheese 
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making at the New York State station and on the ripening of cheese 
at the Wisconsin station; the practical experiments in butter making 
at the Iowa station—these and other investigations at the stations, 
combined with the dissemination of information regarding the results 
of work in similar lines abroad, have brought about a widespread 
revolution in the business of dairying in this country. 

Following the perfection of the Babcock test, a large amount of 
work was done which showed the weight or volume of milk to be an 
unfair and illogical basis for paying for milk at creameries, and the 
‘‘relative-value plan” was developed by the Iowa station, in which 
the fat content of the milk is taken into account, payment being made 
on the basis of the pounds of milk fat delivered. Subsequent work 
has shown that this, with a slight correction, is the proper basis for 
buying milk at cheese factories. This has resulted in a-culling of 
herds, improvement of the cows kept, and increased profit. 

The work in bacteriology has dealt with the extent and character 
of infection with micro-organisms, means of gaining access to milk, 
prevention by cleanliness in the stable and in handling, pasteuri- 
zation, the use of pure or of definite cultures in butter making and 
cheese making, the nature of the changes in thesripening of cheese 
and the kinds of organisms causing them, and the means of controlling 
ripening. 

By the discovery of the so-called curd test the Wisconsin station 
has provided an effective means of detecting tainted or defective milk 
at cheese factories, a matter which has caused a loss of from $100,000 
to $200,000 each summer in Wisconsin alone. 

The artificial cooling of cheese-curing rooms has received attention, 
resulting in practical suggestions for this purpose, which have been 
of much value to cheese makers. The demonstration by the Wis- 
consin station of the decided advantages of low-temperature ripening 
of cheese as regards safety and better control of the process and 
quality of the product promises to greatly modify and improve 
present practices in cheese making. 

In many eases the stations have led in the introduction of dairying 
as an industry where it formerly received little or no attention. Thus, 
the eredit for the successful establishment on a commercial basis of 
dairying in Utah may be fairly claimed as due largely to the efforts 
of the experiment station in that State; and the stations in other 
States have been equally successful in this respect. 

In brief, it may be said that the farmers of the United States are 
keeping better dairy cows, feeding them more economically and 
scientifically, handling the milk in a better and more cleanly manner, 
and receiving a fairer price for it; and that more and better products— 
butter and cheese—are being made than ever before. In every one 
of these respects they have received substantial aid from the work of 
the experiment stations. 
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An idea of the present importance of the dairy industry of the 
United States and of the progress that has been made in the last ten 
years may be gained from the following figures from the Twelfth 
Census: In 1899 there were reported to be 17,139,674 dairy cows in 
the United States, producing 7,266,392,674 gallons of milk, or an 
average of 424 gallons for each cow. During the same year there 
were produced 1,491,871,673 pounds of butter and 298,344,654 pounds 
of cheese. The census figures show that the increase in milk pro- 
duction since 1889 was nearly 40 per cent, in butter production about 
24 per cent, and in cheese production 16 per cent. The percentage 
increase in production exceeded that in the total number of dairy 
cows, indicating an improvement in the cows kept and an increase in 
the product per cow. 


THE PROTECTION OF FARMERS AGAINST FRAUD. 


The value of station work on fertilizers in protecting farmers against 
fraud and in disseminating correct ideas regarding the value and use 
of fertilizers has already been referred to. More recently the stations 
in a number of States have undertaken the inspection of foods, feed- 
ing stuffs, and dairy products, and of nursery stock for fungous dis- 
eases and insect pests, which promises to be as useful to farmers as 
the inspection of fertilizers has been. The effects of publication of 
the results of analyses of feeding stuffs found on the market, with 
explanations of the principles of feeding, and the nature and func- 
tions of feeding stuffs are becoming evident in a general way in the 
more intelligent purchase and use of feeding stuffs, but more specific- 
ally in the higher appreciation and larger and more rational use of 
meals of various kinds, corn by-products, such as gluten meal and 
feed, and by-products of the milling industry, bran, middlings, ete. 

Besides the prevention of frauds by regular systems of inspection, 
the stations have also done much useful work in this line in other 
ways. For example, their tests of varieties of grain, vegetables, 
fruits, etc., have often shown farmers how extravagant were the 
claims made for new varieties of plants. Their tests of the purity 
and vitality of seeds, while not systematically conducted, have yet 
done much toward making the farmer more careful in his purchase 
of seeds. 


CONCLUSION. 


The foregoing is a brief and imperfect statement of some of the 
results accomplished by the stations in their efforts to meet the agri- 
cultural needs and improve the agricultural practice of the country. 
Enough has been said, it is believed, to show that the stations have 
abundantly demonstrated the wisdom of their establishment and 
maintenance on a liberal basis. They deserve the confidence and 
cordial support which they are winning in large measure from the 
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farmers of the land. With the encouragement of such support and — : 
the active cooperation of the farmers their power for usefulness must 
rapidly increase. 

Regarding the cooperation of farmers with the Illinois station in 
corn breeding experiments (see p. 597), and of prominent stockmen 
with the Iowa station in experiments in fattening cattle for the market 
on a large scale, a writer in one of the leading agricultural journals@ 
Says: 


A significant sign of the times is the growing disposition among farmers and 
stockmen to cooperate with the agricultural experiment stations of their respec- 
tive States. In this union of forces there is great strength. In no other way can 
the stations so effectively serve the people for whose benefit they were organized. 
Moreover, the assistance of farmers in conducting experiments to solve feeding 
and breeding problems has the desirable tendency of making the results obtained 
more practical and hence more acceptable among laymen. Until within recent 
years there has existed between the experiment stations and the farmers a chasm 
which in large measure precluded mutual aid. Station bulletins, burdened with 
scientific minutiz and technical data, from which but few unscientific readers 
could make practical deductions, did much toward establishing the pardonable 
attitude of those who regarded experimental work chiefly as an occupation for 
theoretical professors. Prejudice against the abandonment of old, traditional 
methods also stood in the way of closer relationship between institutions and those 
at whose expense they exist. It was natural that the initial work of the stations 
should be characterized by a few shortcomings, just as newly invented machines 
usually fail of perfect operation, but if proper consideration of this fact had been 
given, there would not have so long remained that indifference to the develop- 
ment of the stations which in recent years has rapidly been disappearing. 

To-day the experiment stations and farmers are on substantial terms of recipro- 
cal helpfulness, and the work of the former has been so intimately concerned in 
late years with the practical affairs of the latter that credence in agricultural 
investigational work has been greatly stimulated and the spirit of cooperation 
aroused to splendid activity. It has become clear to farmers who have sought 
improvement of their conditions through the larger use of brains that the land- 
grant colleges and experiment stations are zealously striving to advance agricul- 
_ ture and allied arts in every possible manner. 
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CULTIVATION AND FERTILIZATION OF PEACH 
ORCHARDS. 


By M. B. WaITE, 


Pathologist in Charge of Investigations of Diseases of Orchard Fruits, Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 


Commercial peach orchards in the United States have been planted 
out under all sorts of conditions. Very frequently the land is cleared 
of its timber during the winter and roughly broken up and planted 
at once to peaches. Even the peach orchardists who are doing this, 
however, will almost invariably admit that they prefer well-cleared 
; and well-cultivated land. Wherever possible this should be secured. 


é 
* 
‘ 
é PREPARATION OF THE LAND FOR ORCHARDS. 
ap 


_ The great peach orchards of Georgia are mainly located on old, 
¢ well-worn cotton plantations, although in the north of Georgia, in 
the mountain peach belt, new land is being freely used. The best 
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E method, where time is not too limited, is to cultivate the land in 
corn or cotton or some other crop suitable to the locality for two or 
; three years before planting out the peaches. This is done to take 
g the excess of nitrogen and general rawness out of the soil. Old, 
worn-out land, however, had better be sown to clover, cowpeas, or 
£ ; - 
& some cover crop, and this plowed under the year before planting. 
_ <Any method adapted to the locality which will bring the land into 
good tilth is desirable. If the land is extra rich, cropping with an 
exhaustive crop like corn is good, but if it is poor, like most of the 
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land best suited to peach culture, the method of plowing under clover, 
cowpeas, or some green manure is the better practice. Where 
feasible, it is better to grow potatoes or some truck crop, especially if 
the latter requires manuring and fertilizing, and thus bring the land 
into a garden condition. Most soils require deepening in order to 
grow peaches and other fruits to best advantage. It is a wise plan 
where poor land is being made fertile by plowing under clover or 
other cover crops, to plow the land an inch deeper than the natural 
depth of the soil each year for two or three years. By this means the 
surface soil can gradually be deepened. Subsoiling is undoubtedly of 
great benefit. in preparing land for planting peaches. While the soil 
can only be plowed to a certain depth, the subsoil plow can be run 6, 
8, or 10 inches deeper, simply loosening the subsoil without throw- 
ing itto the surface. In preparing land for planting out peaches the 
607 
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tillage should be as deep and thorough as possible, for the reason that 
after the trees are planted and when they are growing there will be no 
opportunity for deep plowing. Any wet spots or poorly drained areas 
in the peach orchard should be looked after and thoroughly under- 
drained. While it might be unwise to plant peaches on areas requir- 
ing underdrainage, there is frequently a small corner or pocket in an 
orchard that it would not be profitable to work around which might 
be brought into condition for planting by drainage. 


PLANTING ON OLD PEACH LAND. 


One of the problems which confronts the peach growers in the 
older sections is the question of planting peaches on land that has 
previously been in peach orchards. There is no doubt that new land 
which has never been in peaches is distinetly better than land where 
peach orchards have been pulled out, and some growers advise not to 
plant at all on old peach land. However, the writer has seen some 
very successful orchards on land that had formerly been in peaches. 
The best method, however, is not to replant at once, but to pull out 
the trees by the roots and crop the land for two or three years at least 
before again setting out peaches. If the land is poor it is desirable to 
use the methods previously mentioned in preparing the land, giving 
special attention to the plowing under of cover crops and green 
manures and to deep plowing and subsoiling. One of the disadvan- 
tages of replanting peach orchards is in the parasites which remain 
over in the soil, such as root aphis, root-rot fungi, nematodes, and 
doubtless other unknown pests. An interval between the plantings 
will give an opportunity for the parasites to starve out or die out. 
Of course, the question of soil fertility is also important, but this is 
less serious, as it can be remedied by the application of manures and 
fertilizers. Where a peach orchard has been pulled out because of 
the yellows, there is usually less trouble in replanting than where 
the orchard has lived to maturity and the trees have died of old 
age. In case of root rot and nematodes the replanting is almost 
certain to be a failure, as these parasites live over in the ground 
and attack the young trees. Thrifty, mature peach trees frequently 
carry on their roots large numbers of root aphides and other root 
parasites without becoming seriously affected. However, when these 
large trees are pulled out and small young trees are planted on the 
same space, the number of roots available for the parasites to feed 
upon is so much reduced that trouble ensues. Young peach trees 
planted on old peach land should always be heavily fertilized in order 
to stimulate them to push growth vigorously and rapidly, so as to 
outgrow the parasites. A good plan, especially in the Northern States, 
is to dig the holes in the fall considerably larger than required for 
the trees, and fill them full of stable manure. Then in the early 
spring, fork out the stable manure and plant the tree in the enriched 
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Fic. 1.—CORNER OF A BLOCK IN HALE’S ORCHARD, FORT VALLEY, GA., WITH PEACH 
PACKING HOUSE IN THE DISTANCE. 
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FIG. 2.—PLANTATION OF HALE’S ORCHARD, FORT VALLEY, GA., SHOWING A PORTION 
OF THE ORCHARD OF 365,000 PEACH TREES. 


————— 
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FiG. 1.—BLOCK OF 7-YEAR-OLD ELBERTA PEACHES IN ROLAND MORRILL’S ORCHARD, 
BENTON Harsor, MICH. 
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Fia. 2.—BLOCK OF 3-YEAR-OLD PEACHES IN ROLAND MoRRILL’S ORCHARD, BENTON 
HARBOR, MICH. 


[Photographed in September. } 
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ground, leaving the remnants of the manure in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the tree. It is certainly more difficult to secure a good stand 
and a uniform, thrifty growth on old peach land, but by giving extra 
eare good results can frequently be secured. Wherever there is 
plenty of new land available, the old land had better not be used. 


DISTANCES FOR PLANTING ORCHARDS. 


The standard distance for planting the peach is 20 by 20 feet. 
Peach trees are very rarely planted any farther apart than this. The 
distance, however, varies greatly in different parts of the country 
on account of the soil, climate, and other conditions, and it also 
varies with the individual planter. Inthe Northern sections 18 by 18 
feet is frequently used, and as one goes eastward the tendency is to 
shorten the distance to 15 by 15, and some growers, notably Mr. J. H. 
Hale, even advocate the planting of trees as close as 13 by 13 feet. 
(Pl. LXXXII.) Distances under 16 feet square are suitable for the 
growth of the young orchard up to perhaps about four or five years, and 
where the greatest yield per acre is desired of the first few crops these 
close distances answer very well. After the trees reach bearing age 
they very shortly begin to crowd at these close distances, and it is very 
doubtful whether ultimate results are as good as where a distance of 
at least 20 by 20 feet is used. In fact, in looking through some of the 
finest of the young peach orchards of Michigan, the writer has noticed 
that trees only seven or eight years old have completely filled the 
space of 20 by 20 feet and are already so crowded that they are 
not giving the best results. (Pl. LX XXIII, fig. 1.) In this sort of 
orchard it seems that 25 by 25 feet would be required. However, in 
many sections of the country peach yellows and other diseases are 
expected to kill out the young orchards, and the peach is looked upon 
as a short-lived tree, so that the planter feels safer in getting a crop 
from the young orchard than from his older trees. The result is 
that the whole policy is made to fit the young orchard rather than the 
mature orchard. (Pl. LX XXIII, fig. 2.) 


THE RECTANGULAR SYSTEM OF PLANTING. 


Undoubtedly, if the orchard is to be planted close, a better way is 
to plant on the rectangular system, rather than the square, and pro- 
vide for taking out every other row of trees when they become 
crowded. This has been designated the filler system of planting. 
For instance, instead of planting 13 by 13, plant 12 by 16 feet, and 
then when the orchard becomes crowded take out the 12-foot row, 
leaving the trees 16 by 24 feet apart. In this way more or less of the 
advantages of both the close planting and the wide planting can be 
secured. The filler system is not so great a success with the peach as 
it is with the apple, pear, and some other fruits, for the reason that 
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the peach grows so rapidly and reaches maturity in such a few years a 
that it seems hardly worth while to plant fillers for so short a time. — 
The fillers will probably begin to crowd at four to five years of age. 
From the financial point of view, however, it frequently happens that 
a three or four year old orchard will bear a bushel or more of fruit 
per tree, and the net returns from one crop may be sufficient to more 
than pay for the entire cost of the orchard, ineluding the land, and 
leave a handsome profit besides. 

The rectangular system of planting is also a rather convenient 
method of planting out the orchard, regardless of the filler system, 
although it is particularly suitable to the requirements of the latter. 
The writer is planting out a peach orchard on a rather good piece of 
land 18 by 24 feet apart, leaving the trees, therefore, 6 feet wider one way 
than the other. This gives a better opportunity for spraying, plow- 
ing, cultivating, and hauling out the fruit. The rectangular orchards 
are particularly more convenient in spraying. The tendency of mature. 
peach orchards is to form a complete canopy of twigs and branches, 
so that there is little opportunity to get between or around them. In 
some cases, however, the rectangular system is carried to an extreme; 
for instance, rows 24 to 30 or even 40 feet apart, and trees planted 
from 10 to 14 feet in the row. This, of course, makes a rather queer- 
looking orchard, and of an undesirable form. The object of the 
grower usually is to utilize the space between the trees, but such 
unreasonable distances are beyond the capacity of the tree to fully 
occupy. In the case of a moderate rectangle, such as 16 by 24 feet, 
there is no good reason why the trees can not properly adjust them- 
selves to this space just as well as to a space 18 by 18, or a circle 18 
feet in diameter. The peach tree is a voracious feeder and a vigor- 
ous grower in both root and top; the roots will find every available 
space of unoccupied soil and will utilize it to the best of their ability. 


THE CONTOUR SYSTEM. 


On steep hillsides and mountain sides, where the soil is likely to be 
washed by heavy rains and where it is diffieult, frequently, to plow 
or*cultivate the orchard up and down the hills, peach orchards should 
be planted out on the contour system, that is, the lines of peach trees 
should be laid out on contour lines, or lines of equal level, running 
around the hill. 

In this case it is unwise to adopt any definite distance, but the 
endeavor should be to give.each tree approximately the equivalent of, 
say, 20 by 20 feet. The contour lines need not be followed with abso- 
lute accuracy where the land is very uneven; otherwise the irregulari- 
ties in the orchard will be a little too great to be overcome. Where 
the slope is fairly even, however, it is advisable to lay the eontours 
accurately. About 20 to 24 feet is a proper distance for placing the 
contour rows apart, and about 18 to 20 feet will do for the distanee 
between the trees. As the contour lines approach each other, and the 
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space becomes narrower, the distance between the trees may be 
inereased; and where the contours are separated by the nature of the 
slope from 25 to 30 feet they may be placed at a shorter distance. 
In case the lines separate to 35 or 40 feet, a short additional row 
may be inserted in the best manner to utilize this space. 


METHODS OF PLANTING IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS. 


The method of planting out the orchards varies greatly in different 
parts of the country and with different orchardists. The writer’s 
preferences as to planting out are either the stake method or, on a 
very level piece of ground, simply laying off the land in furrows. 
The stake method has been fully described in a previous article on 
““Commercial pear culture” in the Yearbook for 1900. The furrow 
method is only applicable to level land, and where a careful man can 
be secured to lay out the rows. In many horticultural text-books and 
papers there are very carefully described methods of planting with a 
notched board and other similar methods. Such practices have no 
place in the work of a commercial orchardist. With a little practice 
and a proper method, especially with the stake method, men can 
plant out the trees rapidly and accurately, and the labor would only 
be doubled by introducing the notched board. In the Southern States, 
notably in Georgia and Florida, the large growers have used for sey- 
eral years a very simple method of planting by spade. The land is 
very carefully prepared and the trees are trimmed to a straight cane, 
and the branches and roots eut to within an inch of the main root. 
One man thrusts down the spade and moves it back and forth until a 
sufficient hole is made to insert the closely-trimmed tree. The spade 
is withdrawn, the tree inserted, and the spade thrust beside the pre- 
vious opening, forcing the dirt over against the tree. Trampling with 
the feet finishes the operation. Two men, by this method, can plant 
out more than a thousand trees per day. Such close trimming is not 
advisable with large trees, and is probably not advisable in more 
northern States, where spring comes on rapidly and where the 
demand on the roots is rather sudden and intense. On the light soils 
and under the climatic conditions of the Gulf States, root growth 
proceeds during the winter, and when spring causes the buds to push 
forth, the roots are ready to supply them with moisture. This method 
has been taken up in Texas and widely discussed by Mr. Stringfellow, 
and in its most intense form has been ealled the Stringfellow method. 
The discussion of the Stringfellow method in recent years may be 
summed up about as follows: With small trees and in the warm soils 
of the Gulf Coast States the close-pruning method is successful and 
has been extensively used for years. In the Northern States, and 
especially in the heavier soils, it is not a desirable method. 

In planting out it should be remembered that in very light soils 
the peach can be set deeper than on heavy soils. Thé peach is a 
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shallow-rooted tree, and as a general rule should be planted rather 
shallow. However, many mistakes have been made in getting the 
peach tree planted too shallow, especially on hillsides and mountain 
slopes where some of the soil is washed away. The disadvantages 
of the too shallow planting of the peach are two. In the first place, 
if the trees are attacked by borers, the borers on shaliow-pianted trees 
are apt to get down between the roots and even sometimes under 
the main roots, where they can not be reached. In the second place, 
a very slight amount of washing of the surface soil soon exposes the 
roots and the collar of the tree to a dangerous extent. It is usually 
advisable to have the main roots of the tree at least 6 to 8 inches 
below the general ieveil of the soil at the time it is planted. This will 
generally put the union of the body with the stock a couple of inches 
below the surface of the soil. On light soils, and in the Gulf States 
on both light and heavy soils, there is little to be feared in getting the 
peach tree 2 or 3 inches deeper than it stood in the nursery. In the 
extreme Southern States, and especially in Texas, the peach tree does 
not stand deep planting so well. For some reason, under the condi- 
tions there, possibly the extreme heat of summer, or perhaps the mild- 
ness of the winters, the tree does not do well when the earth is piled 
up too deeply around the collar or when the young tree is planted too 
deeply below the surface of the soil. In regard to aération, the peach 
roots seem to require more air and better access to the air than any of 
the fruit trees, or, perhaps, than almost any other tree. They are 
very sensitive to smothering, either by heavy soil or by water, and 
this tendency seems to reach its extreme in Texas and other Gulf 
States. 
CULTIVATION OF THE ORCHARD. 


A grower in the mountain peach region of Maryland sows wheat in 
his orchard the first year and seeds down to common red clover in the 
wheat, giving no cultivation whatever the first season. The second 
season he plows two furrows with a one-horse plow around the trees, 
cultivates three or four times with a one-horse cultivator, and mows 
the clover for hay, and even in a favorable season saves a crop of 
clover seed as a second crop. The third year he plows three furrows 
instead of two around the tree rows and pastures the clover with hogs. 
This may be stated as an extreme case of noncultivation of the peach. 
The man who carries out this practice does it intelligently, apparently 
realizing fully that it is an unusual practice, and yet it shows financial 
returns to justify him in the process. On the other hand, in other 
sections of the country nothing whatever is planted in the orchard 
even the first and second year. Absolutely clean cultivation is given 
during the growing season, the cultivators and harrows being kept 
running, so that not even a weed is allowed to grow. 

3etween these two extremes there are all sorts of variations. (Pls. 
LXXXIV and LXXXV.) Itis certain that the noncultivation method 
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Fic. 1.—LARGE BLOCK OF YOUNG PEACH TREES IN NURSERY OF HALE’S ORCHARD, 
FORT VALLEY, GA. 


[Photographed in August. | 


Fic. 2.—BLOCK OF EMMA PEACHES IN SAMUEL H. RUMPF’S ORCHARD AT MARSHALL- 
VILLE, GA. 
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FIG. 1.—VIEW OF FRANK G. CARPENTER’S PEACH ORCHARD IN THE MOUNTAINS OF 
VIRGINIA, WITH CREST OF THE BLUE RIDGE IN THE DISTANCE. 


FiG. 2.—THREE-YEAR-OLD PEACH ORCHARD OF FRANK G. CARPENTER, SHOWING 
THRIFTY TREES WITH LITTLE CULTIVATION. 


[From photographs taken in October.] 
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can only succeed in particularly favored sections of the country, and 
even in these favored localities, where the soil is deep and moist, yet 
well aérated, it is extremely doubtful whether at least moderate cul- 
tivation would not be profitable and yield better results than non- 
cultivation. No tree is more sensitive to good cultivation than the 
peach. It requires more cultivation, better aération of the soil, and 
a lighter, looser condition of the surface soil than any other fruit 
tree. Some of the best peach orchardists, and especially some of the 
best writers on horticulture, advocate the giving up of the entire 
ground in the peach orchard to the culture of the trees. They will 
grow no crop whatever among the young trees except cover crops. 
On the other hand, most practical peach growers advise the use of 
some crop for profit between the trees. In considering the question 
of the cultivation of the peach tree the orchard will be divided into 
two periods, first the cultivation of the young orchard, and second 
the cultivation of the bearing orchard. 


CULTIVATION OF THE YOUNG ORCHARD. 


In the cultivation of the young orchard it is advisable to grow some 
crop for profit among the trees. This need not necessarily be injuri- 
ous to the orchard if the crop be properly selected. In fact, with the 
proper type of crop for interculture and the proper use of fertilizers 
on poor soils the orchard may be actually benefited by the crop which 
becomes a nurse crop. Asa rule, grasses and grains are the most 
undesirable crops to grow in the orchard. Wheat, oats, and rye are 
particularly objectionable, for the reason that they prevent the culti- 
vation of the soil during the critical growing season of the peach 
trees; they also occupy every available inch of soil space, and their 
’ draft on the soil moisture is very severe. Grass is still more objec- 
tionable than the cereal crops, because with it the ground is not even 
plowed annually. Even the clovers, which get part of their nitrogen 
from the air and add to the fertility of the soil, are objectionable on 
account of preventing cultivation. Indian corn is very commonly 
grown in peach orchards the first and second years (Pl. LXXXV, 
fig. 1), and on very rich, moist soils it is, perhaps, not especially 
objectionable. The disadvantage of indian corn is its heavy draft 
on the fertility of the soil, and especially its tall-growing qualities. 
During the early part of the summer it is not objectionable, but 
from midsummer on it completely overshadows the young trees. 
However, it somewhat protects the young orchard and seems to have 
no objectionable features except its exhaustion of the soil. The 
cultivation of the corn crop is about the same cultivation that the 
young orchard needs, except that it frequently does not continue 
late enough in the season. Most soils, however, that are well adapted 
to peach culture are not rich enough to stand the heavy draft of 
the corn crop, and as a rule corn culture in the orchard is to be 
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condemned on this account. Cotton is less objectionable than corn. — 
(Pl. LXXXVI, fig. 1.) It seems to grow with the peach orchard very — 
well, and is used extensively in the Southern States from Georgia — 
to Texas. It has not quite the exhaustive power of corn, and seems ~ 
to be equally favorable to the growth of the peach tree. Cantaloupes — 
and watermelons are used quite extensively as an orchard nurse crop. 
Where the melons are properly fertilized they do not exhaust the soil 
and are an excellent crop for the orchard. This applies especially 
to the Middle and Northern States, where the melons are grown rather 
late in the season. In Georgia and the other Southern States canta- 
loupes are extensively grown in the peach orchards, but are somewhat 
objectionable, principally, no doubt, from the fact that they are 
planted as early in the season as possible, and the growth of vines 
prevents cultivation very early in the spring before the peach trees 
are through with vigorous growth. Watermelons, squashes, and 
other cucurbits are also grown occasionally in the orchard and with 
fairly good results. In New York State late cabbage is a very pop- 
ular crop to grow in the peach orchard. (Pl. LXXXVI, fig. 2.) It 
is a very excellent crop for the orchard, the land being usually 
manured and fertilized to some extent. Its cultivation corresponds 
to the period of cultivation of the peach trees. Other vegetables, 
such as beets, onions, radishes, and miscellaneous vegetable crops, 
are occasionally used, but not on such a large scale. No crop has 
more advantages for cultivation in the Northern States, such as 
New York and Michigan, than beans. The ordinary navy bean is 
grown quite extensively in the peach orchards and has everything to 
commend it. It is not planted early, giving time for several harrow- 
ings or cultivation of the orchard before the seed is even putin. It 
is low growing and not very exhaustive. It gathers a large partof 
its own nitrogen. It calls for clean culture and requires very little 
disturbing of the soil at harvest time. 

In Virginia peanuts are occasionally grown in peach orchards in 
the lower country, while garden peas are frequently seen in various 
parts of the State. Both of these are desirable crops for the orchard. 
In the Middle States tomatoes are a very popular crop for cultivation 
in the orchards; they are not objectionable, especially when they 
are grown late, and their cultivation is continued until midsummer. 
One advantage of the tomato crop is the fact that crimson clover 
can be sown at the last cultivation of the tomatoes and a cover crop 
grown as well as a nurse crop. Potatoes are grown occasionally 
in the peach orchard, but have been condemned by many peach grow- 
ers. The reason seems to be that the roots of the Irish potato inter- ¢ 
fere with the peach, or, perhaps, the stirring of the ground at the 
digging time is injurious. Potatoes are usually dug with a plow ora 
potato digger, and the disturbing of the soil in the fall is supposed to 
be unfavorable, as it cuts a good many roots of the peach tree, injures 
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others, and probably stimulates development of roots at the wrong 
time. However, the writer is informed by several Michigan growers 
that if potatoes are grown in the orchard and dug with a fork late in 
the season there is no noticeable injury. Sweet potatoes are also a 
very good crop for cultivation in the orchard. Their principal 
growth of vine is late in the season, after the orchard has had abun- 
dant opportunity to make its annual growth. The quantity of manure 
and fertilizer which is applied is usually very large, and the trees are 
especially benefited by it. In digging sweet potatoes early there 
would probably be the same objection as in the case of the Irish 
potatoes, although the writer has never heard the point raised by a 
peach grower; but the digging of sweet potatoes late in the season, 
about the time of or after the first frost, would probably cause no 
injury. At any rate, that has been the writer’s experience with this 
crop. Strawberries are one of the undesirable erops to grow in the 
peach orchard, for the reason that they prevent the proper plowing 
and stirring of the soil at critical periods. Other small fruits, such 
as the bush fruits—raspberries, blackberries, currants, etc.—are still 
more objectionable in the peach orchard. While smail fruits and 
berries may be occasionally grown in orchards of apple and pear with 
good results, especially if the land is deep, rich, and moist, it is not 
desirable to attempt the culture of these fruits in the peach orchard. 
The peach is too gross a feeder to withstand the competition of such 
perennial plants, and will either suffer itself or greatly diminish the 
vigor of the small fruits. 

In the use of nurse crops and other crops in the peach orchard it is 
not advisable to continue the cultivation after the second season. 
Occasionally cotton is grown between the trees the third and fourth 
year, but it is usually a very light crop of cotton; it is doubtful, if 
the trees have made a good growth the first and second years, whether 
anything should be attempted the third year. In fact, the peach tree 
itself is so vigorous that usually attempts to grow other crops after 
the third year end in failure. Crops which are grown in the orchard 
for profit and yet cultivated for the benefit of the orchard may be 
called nurse crops. The term ‘‘nurse crops” could hardly be used for 
those crops which are grown solely for profit and not for the benefit of 
the orchard, such as indian corn or cereals; but such crops as the hoed 
crops, potatoes, beans, peas, etc., especially when they are fertilized 
and given high cultivation, are properly designated as nurse crops. 

COVER CROPS. 


Another class of crops is grown in the orchard, namely, those grown 
entirely for the benefit of the orchard soil, and as these are usually 
left on the ground and serve as a winter protection for the soil, they 
have been commonly called cover crops. These cover crops are of 
two main types, leguminous and nonleguminous. They may be also 
divided into two other classes, namely, those which are winter annuals 
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or perennials, remaining green over winter and therefore furnishing 
a living cover, and those which, either from their tenderness or from 
their annual character, die down at the end of the year and furnish 
only a dead covering during the cold months. 


CRIMSON CLOVER AND HAIRY VETCH. 


Under conditions of high culture and where it is adapted to the local- 
ity, crimson clover is undoubtedly the nearest to an ideal cover crop. 
(Pl. LXXXVII, fig. 1.) In the Middle States crimson clover may be 
sown at the last cultivation of the peach orchard in August, or even 
September, and it will make a good growth, covering the ground before 
cold weather, by which time it frequently attains a height of from 6 to8 
inches. It formsa very large root growth during the autumn, and only 
ceases growing during the coldest winter weather. When the mild 
weather of early spring approaches it starts into activity; by the time 
the peaches are in blossom it is growing vigorously and a few days 
later comes into bloom. The very best results are secured by plow- 
ing the clover under early, before it has come into blossom, although 
by so doing a part of the fertilizing value of the clover is sacrificed. 
However, the enormous root system is of great benefit, and the thick 
coating of stems and leaves furnishes an excellent green manure. It 
is often desirable in the young orchard to plow three or four furrows 
around the trees at an early date, about the blooming time or slightly 
before the blooming time of trees, and then allow the clover to head 
out before plowing out the middles. By this means the greatest pos- 
sible amount of fertilizing value is secured. 

Hairy vetch (Vera villosa) is about the only real rival to crimson 
clover. It makes avery rank growth in the fall, and has been found 
by some to be easier to seed and to be even more successful than 
crimson clover. However, the seed is more expensive and harder to 
save, and it is doubtful, where crimson clover will survive the winter 
and prosper, whether hairy vetch will ever drive it out of use. The 
common red clover, either the medium or the mammoth, can be used 
in the same way as crimson clover. By seeding it late in July orin 
August it will form a good cover before cold weather. It has the 
advantage of being more hardy than crimson clover and starts later 
in the spring. Its use is gaining ground distinctly every year in New 
York State and Michigan. There is one trouble with both these 
clovers, and that is the temptation to let them remain too long before 
plowing in order to obtain the greatest possible results, but the experi- 
ence of practical growers is that it is better to plow them under when 
the proper time for plowing arrives, or very shortly after, regardless of 
the growth the clover has made. If adry spring comes on and clover 
is allowed to remain until it comes into blossom it draws too heavily 
on the moisture content of the soil. Even though thoroughly cut 
down with a disk harrow the surface soil is so dry that the effect on 
the trees is unfavorable. 
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FIG. 1.—COTTON GROWING IN A 3-YEAR-OLD PEACH ORCHARD AT SAMUEL H. 
RUMPF’S PLACE, MARSHALLVILLE, GA 


[Photographed in November. ] 
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Fia. 2.—CABBAGE GROWING IN A 2-YEAR-OLD PEACH ORCHARD IN WESTERN NEW 
YORK. 


[Photographed in September. ] 
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Fic. 1.—A NIAGARA County, N. Y., PEACH ORCHARD, SHOWING CRIMSON CLOVER AS 
A COVER CROP. 


[Photographed in September. ] 


Fig. 2.—COWPEAS GROWN AS A COVER CROP IN HALE’S YOUNG ORCHARD, FORT 
VALLEY, GA. 


[Photographed in August. ] 
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COWPEAS, VELVET BEANS, ETC. 


Of the leguminous cover crops, which do not survive the winter, 
the cowpea is undoubtedly the most important one for use in the 
peach orchard. (Pl. LXXXVII, fig. 2.) It is extensively grown all 
through the Southern States and even as far north as southern New 
York and Michigan. It is essentially a hot-weather plant and should 
not be sown until late corn planting. Its principal advantage is in 
the young peach orchard, where it should be sown in drills from 24 to 
4 feet apart and kept cultivated during the season. It is advisable 
generally to allow a greater space for the tree row. Frequently the 
cowpea is grown in drills in a three-year and four-year old orchard 
after the abandonment of the growth of nurse crops. In Georgia the 
writer has seen in a good peach orchard one row of corn in the middle 
and a row of cowpeas each side of the corn. When the corn matures 
it is cut and removed and the cowpeas are allowed to cover the entire 
ground. One advantage of cowpeas in Southern peach orchards is 
that they may be sown quite late in the season. Occasionally, how- 
ever, in a dry, cool summer the results from late sowings are not all 
that could be desired. It is a debatable question whether cowpeas 
should be plowed under while still green or left on the ground to decay. 
The experience of the best fruit growers is that cowpeas should not 
be plowed under in the peach orchard while they are still green, but 
that they should always be dead and somewhat decayed. There is 
no objection to plowing them under during the winter, but as a gen- 
eral rule it is better, in the North, to wait at least until after the frost 
has killed them, or, in the South, until they have died naturaily; or 
perhaps it may be preferable to leave them on the ground during the 
winter and plow them under in the spring. The greater part of the 
value of the cowpea Vines will then have leached out into the soil, 
and the soil will plow up in excellent mechanical condition as the 
result of the protection of the vines. 

The velvet bean is grown to some extent in south Georgia and the 
other Gulf States in peach orchards, and within its natural range, 
which only reaches about 150 miles from the Gulf, it exceeds the 
cowpea in growth of vines and in quantity of fertilizing material. It 
grows the whole season through, and consequently has more oppor- 
tunity for putting on vegetative material than the pea vines, which 
reach their full growth and die from maturity before the close of the 
season. One objection to the velvet bean is that it climbs all over the 
trees and forms a tangle of vines which is more or less troublesome 
to remove. Another objection is that it can only be plowed under 
by efficient sulky plows, which are not very convenient to use in the 
orchard. One way to handle the vines, however, is to cut them to 
pieces by driving over them several times with a disk harrow before 
attempting to plow. North of the belt adapted to the velvet bean the 
plant is not satisfactory as a cover crop, for the reason that it does 
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not reach its full maturity and the hot weather does not last long — 
enough. The soy bean has even a greater range northward than the 
cowpea, but it does not seem to be quite as well adapted to the pur- 
poses of a cover crop asthe cowpea. It is more upright in growth and 
more convenient to cut for hay, but this upright growth is rather 
objectionable in a cover crop, as the ground is left more or less 
exposed between the plants when the leaves have fallen. 


NONLEGUMINOUS COVER CROPS. 


Of the nonleguminous cover crops, in Michigan and New York 
State, oats are very commonly sown in the orchard at the last cultiva- 
tion. They are either sown broadcast and harrowed in or else put in 
with a disk or other form of grain drill. The oats are generally 
planted about the first of September, and before cold weather they 
have reached 5 or 6 inches in height. They serve not onlyto prevent 
the sandy soil from blowing away, but prevent washing, and catch € 
the leaves of the peach trees when they fall to the ground. The oats 
used in the Northern States are commonly the ordinary spring varie- 
ties grown in the neighborhood, which kill down on the approach of 
winter. (Pl. LX XXIII, fig. 2.) This cover crop, therefore, is a dead 
one, and it interferes but little with plowing the following spring. — 
Winter oats are sometimes used in the Middle States, and it seems to 
the writer they would be superior to the Northern oats in the peach _ 
orchards of the Lake region. These winter oats are hardy strains and, 
like rye and winter wheat, survive Southern winter weather. Rye is 
also grown extensively as a cover crop in the orchard. It has been 
objected to by some growers, on account of the fact that if plowingis _ 
delayed in the spring rye makes a very rank growth and draws the 
moisture from the soil. to the detriment of the tree; but if ryeis 
plowed under when it is just shooting up its flower stems, this 
objection, of course, does not obtain. Dwarf essex rape, cowhorn 
turnips, buckwheat, and. even indian corn are frequently sown in 
midsummer or later as cover crops in the orchard. 5 

The nonleguminous cover crops, while theoretically of not much 
value, in actual practice turn out to be very useful. While they are 
not as valuable as the crimson clover and other leguminous erops in 
gathering free nitrogen from the air, still they do gather a large 
quantity of nitrogen from the soil which would otherwise leach away; 
they also make a large amount of humus or organic matter and serye 
an excellent purpose in improving the mechanical condition of the 
soil. They are usually easier to sow and cheaper to grow and handle 
than the leguminous crops, and where soils are not notably defi- 
cient in nitrogen are frequently the best to use. It is not so easy to 
grow cover crops in the peach orchard successfully as in the pear or 
apple orchard, for two reasons: First, the peach trees, as soon as they | 
attain bearing size, are very vigorous feeders and are very shallow 
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rooting trees, so that it is difficult to get a good growth of anything 
among them; this does not apply as much to the late fall leguminous 
cover crops as to those grown earlier in the season, and is nof so 
important in the far South, where the late fall allows cowpeas and 
velvet beans to grow after the trees have reached maturity. Second, 
the peach tree so imperatively demands cultivation from about the 
blossoming time until nearly the ripening time of the fruit that there 
is little opportunity to grow any heat-loving cover crop in the peach 
orchard; in the young orchard before the roots have occupied the 
soil and the top has shaded the ground the growth of summer cover 
crops is not so difficult. 


CULTIVATION OF THE BEARING ORCHARD. 


The annual practice in cultivating the bearing orchard will now be 
described. There are some who maintain that the ordinary turning 
plow should never be used in the orchard, and who advocate the use of 
disk harrows and spring-tooth and other cultivators as the sole imple- 
ments. However right this may appear theoretically, in actual prac- 
tice most peach orchardists have found it necessary to use the plow, 
and it is very doubtful whether the much-abused turning plow is so 
objectionable after all. Whenever there is a large quantity of weeds 
or trash or a successful cover crop or turf to turn under, the ordi- 
nary turning plow is by all odds the most important implement that 
ean be used. Where the ground has had clean culture the year before 
and no cover crop has been used, any of the various types of disks or 
cutaway disks can be used to put the ground into practically the 
same condition as the plow. The advantage of the disk over the 
plow is that the feeding roots are not eut off clean at any definite 
depth, but that many of them which would be cut with the turning 
plow at a given depth may survive. If the disk-harrow method of 
plowing is used it is advisable to go over the orchard once or twice 
each way and then follow with a spring-tooth harrow. If the soil is 
light, and if the operation is begun when the soil is first in condition 
after being lightened and softened by winter freezing, excellent 
results may be secured. Some large orchardists depend entirely on 
disk harrows to cultivate the bearing orchards. However, the major- 


ity of the growers plow the orchard first with the turning plow. <A 


good practice is to plow two or three furrows around the trees with a 
one-horse plow so arranged as not to injure the trees, either by adjust- 
ment of a side-block with the clevis or by having a very short single- 
tree and wrapping the traces with burlap to prevent scarring the 
bodies of the trees. After about three furrows have been made with 
a one-horse plow, a two-horse or even a three-horse plow can be used 
to plow out the middles. A very excellent tool for plowing the first 
three furrows around the trees is the so-cailed California orchard 
plow. This plow, made in two sizes, with either three or five disks, 
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with a good team of horses, performs the whole operation at one trip. 
Great pains should be taken in plowing the first strip around the 
trees to keep from injuring them and to avoid tearing up the roots. 
A skillful plowman will discover at once whether the plow is catching 
on the roots, and will throw it out of the ground or slightly to one 
side just as he passes the trees. A very ingenious though simple 
modification of the common plow is in use in Georgia orchards. A 
pole 9 feet long, with a slight crook about 2 feet from the end, is fas- 
tened into the plow as a substitute for the handles. This pole extends 
outward from the plow at an angle of about 30 degrees, enabling the 
plowman to walk alongside the trees and pull the plow to one side 
just at the instant the tree is passed. 

There are special plows, called vineyard and nursery plows, which 
have a wide range of adjustment and can be swung to oneside or the 
other of the line over which the horse is driven. These are very con- 
venient, especially in plowing away from the trees. Various modifi- 
eations of the harness are in use to prevent injuring the trees, and 
several forms of two-horse traceless harness have been designed to 
enable a span of horses to be driven quite close to the trees without 
injury. As arule, the peach orchards should be plowed very shallow, 
not over 3 or 4inches, and frequently this will be considered too deep. 
The writer’s idea is that by beginning fairly deep plowing on the 
young orchard a greater depth of plowing can be done in later years 
than is commonly practiced. By plowing 4 inches next the trees and 
6 inches in the middles while the orchard is young a depth of 3 inches 
close to the tree and from 4 to 5 inches in the middles can be main- 
tained in the older orchards, resulting in a deeper soil for the trees to 
grow in. Plowing always cuts more or less of the tree roots when 
done to the depth of even 3 or 4 inches, but as a rule these small roots 
are only annual roots of the year before and can be readily spared, 
being quickly replaced by the tree. Moderately deep plowing is doubt- 
less of more benefit thanharm. After thesoil has been plowed toward 
the trees a rather deep dead furrow results. Sometimes it is advis- 
able to turn this in with a one-horse plow by making two trips around 
it. Usually, however, the best practice is to begin promptly with the 
spring-tooth cultivator and with the teeth set so deeply that they go 
to the full depth of the soil as turned by the plow. | 

It is usually best to alternate the different types of harrows, and 
wherever a cover crop, especially clover, is turned under, the disk har- 
row is more effective than the spike-tooth or spring-tooth, as it cuts 
the turf and vegetable matter to better advantage. However, if the 
soil has been pounded down quite hard by rain, even without a cover 
crop in it, the disk harrow is more like a plow in its action in turning 
itup. After the disk or the cutaway, if a dry spell comes on, the acme 
or the ordinary spike-tooth can be used to good advantage in smooth- 
ing and fining the surface and perfecting the dust mulch. If dry 
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weather still continues the acme can be followed by the weeder, and 
even when avery light rain forms a slight crust the weeder can be 
used to good advantage. As cultivation proceeds in the summer, it 
should be lighter and shallower, depending mainly on the spike-tooth 
and the weeder unless very heavy pounding rains come; then the disk 

or the spring-tooth harrow may be required to lighten up the soil. 
Many peach-oxchard soils are so rocky and stony that the disk har- 
row can not be used. Asa rule, the spring-tooth harrow is found to 
be best in such situations. The question of how late to cultivate is 
much debated among growers and the practice varies in different 
parts of the country. Asa rule, the more thoughtful and careful 
the peach grower, the greater the number of times he cultivates. 
Taking into account the use of the weeder as well as the plowing and 
harrowing, it is not rare that the orchard is gone over 20 or 30 times 
in a single season, and, in fact, some of the best cultivated orchards 
are gone over once or twice a week until the close of summer. 
Frequently a heavy load of fruit prevents cultivation for some time 
before picking. The weight of the fruit bends down the branches so 
that the peaches may be knocked off by the team, or in extreme cases 
so that a horse can not be driven through the orchard. In Georgia 
and other Southern commercial orchards it is usually impracticable 
to cultviate when the picking season begins, for the reason that every 
available man and horse is pressed into service to handle the fruit, 
but in new plantations or where there is a failure to fruit, and full 
opportunity is given, cultivation should proceed right along until the 
middle of August or even into September. In the Northern States, 
where the main varieties of peaches do not begin to ripen until the 
latter part of August, cultivation normally can continue up to that time, 
after which it is not desirable to foree the trees into heavy growth; but 
they should have an opportunity to ripen up and mature their wood. 
In some of the newer peach sections of the mountain region of Vir- 
ginia, and notably in the orchards of Texas, the soil being very favor- 
able and the natural conditions suitable to the peach, the minimum 
| cultivation is given. Sometimes the only cultivation is two or three 
plowings with a one-horse turning plow. The weeds between the 
plowings grow so high that no other tool than a turning plow is suit- 
able for the work. Asa rule, however, such methods are not gaining 
ground, and those who pursue them are not the most.suecessful grow- 
ers of the peach. The tendency is more and more toward high eulti- 
vation, for the reason that the profits in fancy peaches as compared 

with poorly grown fruit are annually becoming better. 
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FERTILIZATION OF THE ORCHARD. 


In connection with the use of fertilizers for the peach orchard the 
natural fertility of the soil is, of course, the first consideration. 
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In some Northern and Western States and in a portion of the © 
mountain peach orchards from Pennsylvania and Maryland southward — 
the soil naturally carries sufficient plant food to meet the demands 
of heavy crops of fruit. Of special importance in this regard is 


the subsoil. If the subsoil is deep and rich and well supplied — | 


with phosphoric acid and potash, trees are able to carry immense crops 
of fruit and still maintain a fairly vigorous condition. However, 
as a general rule, soils that are suited for peach growing are more 
or less deficient in the elements of fertility, and it is rare that maxi- 
mum crops can be secured without to some degree supplying plant 
food artificially. Im many of the orchards in the more fertile parts 
of the country but little mineral fertilizer is commonly added. The 
plowing under of green manures or, perhaps, the occasional applica- 
tion of suitable manure or wood ashes supplied from the farm are 
about the only fertilizers that are deemed necessary. But often in 
the more fertile sections the progressive fruit grower has found that 
while good crops may be secured by good cultivation without the use 
of fertilizers, still better crops of finer fruit can be secured by supple- 
menting the natural fertility. In all the less fertile sections of the 
country, especially in the East and South, the fertilizer problem in 
the peach orchard is one of prime importance. The residual effect 
of manures and fertilizers used on nurse crops has already been men- 
tioned in connection with cultivation. Nurse crops play an important 
part, and frequently, when well manured and fertilized, their cultiva- 
tion for two or three years in the orchard has resulted in ample 
crowth of the trees until a heavy erop of fruit is borne. In fact, the 
bearing of a heavy crop of small fruit and the subsequent impover- 
ishment of the trees are frequently the first indications the grower 
receives that his trees are suffering from lack of fertility. Itis better, 
however, not to allow the trees to suffer, but to anticipate the diffi- 
culty and fertilize or manure in advance. ; 

Green manures and cover crops should be utilized to the fullest 
possible extent in the orchard. ‘There are some soils so well supplied 
with humus that the annual use of green manures is not essential, 
or, perhaps, in some cases not even désirable, as the amount of humus 
and nitrogen might be unduly increased and an excessive or belated, 
immature growth of twigs and buds result. However, in most peach 
orchards, especially in the sandy and poorer soils, this condition is 
not to be feared, and annual cover crops should be plowed under. 
On a moderately rich soil perhaps all or nearly all the nitrogen neces- 
sary can be supplied with leguminous cover crops, but even here it 
is not always safe to depend entirely on the cover crops. Perhaps a 
dry year may come, with a heavy crop of fruit, and while an unusual 
draft is made by the trees on the nitrogen of the soil very little is 
returned to it; therefore the nitrogen should be replaced artificially. 
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Indirect fertilization, therefore, from nurse crops and from cover 
crops, combined with the natural fertility of the soil, can not be 
depended upon for maximum crops over most sections of the country. 
Direct fertilization may be necessary. In the young orchard, where 
the soil is very fertile, it may not be necessary to fertilize the young 
trees till they come into bearing. 

On poor, sandy land about a third of a pound of fertilizer thrown 
immediately around the tree is desirable the first year. It should not 
be in actual contact with the tree, but should be seattered so as to 
cover a circle about 3 feet in diameter. The second year the fer- 
tilizer can be added after the first furrow has been plowed around: the 
trees, and can be thrown in the furrows on each side of the tree. 
From a half pound to a pound is desirable at this stage, and should 
be strewn from a distance of 4 to 6 feet along the furrow. The third 
year at least a pound or more should be used, and it had best be 
applied in the second or third furrow from the tree in the same man- 
ner. Occasionally, on very light land, it is desirable to apply stable 
- manure in the second or third furrow, as above described. The plow- 
ing of the next furrow completely covers the manure or fertilizer, 
which is thus placed in a good position to be reached by the roots. 
If the orchard is plowed and fertilized in an east-and-west direction 
the first year it will probably be desirable to plow north and south 
the second year, the fertilizer thus being distributed on all sides of the 
tree. 


STABLE MANURE. 


_ ‘The use of stable manure in the peach orchard is a much-debated 
question. Itshould never be used on young orchards, except on very 
poor, light land, and then should always be applied in winter or early 
in the spring. On bearing orchards stable manure has much effeet, 
stimulating the twig growth and leaf growth more or less at the expense 
of the fruit. If the soil is already moderately fertile it may distinctly 
overstimulate the vegetative tendencies of the tree. It has the same 
effect as other nitrogenous fertilizers in belating the fruit, with a tend- 
eney to prevent the high coloring of the product. The fruit is also 
rendered more liable to the attacks of peach-rot fungus. In extreme 
cases the effect is distinctly injurious to the general health of the 
tree, causing gummy exudations from the bark. This is very fre- 
quently seen around barnyards and where drainage water from barn- 
yards settles around the trees. Trees are frequently killed outright 
during a cold winter following an excessive application of stable 
manure or other nitrogenous fertilizer. On the other hand, trees 
which have a pale, yellow color, and are suffering from lack of nitro- 
gen on poor, light, droughty soils, are so far below the standard 
of vegetative zrowth that they need the stimulus of stable manure 
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to bring them up to the proper level. Here stable manure finds its 
proper application. 

This form of manure is also beneficial in ease of several diseases 
which have an effect similar to poverty of the soil, namely, root aphis 
and sour soil, and perhaps, also, root rot and some other root diseases. 
Trees suffering from root aphis and other root troubles are very apt 
to exhibit symptoms of starvation, and usually respond favorably to 
the application of stable manure. They can stand very much more 
manure and profit by it than a normal, healthy tree. 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS. 


As to chemical fertilizers, many old-time peach growers in the 
Northern States are positive that wood ashes and bone meal are the 
best fertilizers for the peach orchard. These materials are undoubt- 
edly very excellent for the purpose, and it is very doubtful whether, 
all things considered, any of the more strictly chemical fertilizers can 
ever produce as uniformly good results. However, the effect of most 
experimenting has been to show that potash in the form of muriate or 
carbonate or sulphate is indistinguishable in efficiency from wood 
ashes, and the same is true of bone meal. The soluble acid phos- 
phate, or acidulated bone, or bone charcoal, have about the same 
effect as the bone meal, except that they are more quickly available, 
on account of their increased solubility. At any rate, there is no 
doubt but that the peach responds very favorably to liberal applica- 
tions of acid phosphate and muriate of potash, as well as to bone meal 
and ashes. A very good fertilizer for the peach on land fairly rich in 
nitrogen, or which is well supplied with nitrogen from leguminous 
cover crops or stable manure, is a mixture containing 1 part of 
muriate of potash to 3 parts of acid phosphate. This should analyze 
about 12 per cent actual potash and 10 per cent phosphoric acid. If 
a slower action of phosphoric acid is desired bone meal may be sub- 
stituted for part of the phosphate. This will also increase the nitro- 
gen to some extent in the combination. Bone meal supplies the soil 
with a very desirable form of nitrogen for the peach tree. _ If, however, 
a greater quantity of nitrogen is desired, as on very poor, light, sandy 
land, bone tankage may be used instead of bone meal or along with 
the bone meal, and nitrate of soda may be also added to the fertilizer. 
As a general rule, however, it is better to leave out the nitrate of soda 
and apply it later, when the leaves are pushing outin the spring. The 
standard mixture for the peach, consisting of potash, phosphorie acid, 
and insoluble forms of nitrogen, may be applied in the fall, or, in 
the Southern States, at any time during the winter. At any rate, 
if applied in the spring this mixture should be put in very early and 
preferably plowed under, or if the land is plowed very early it may be 
sown broadcast and harrowed in. Very good results are secured by 
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drilling with a grain drill which has a fertilizer attachment. The 
following formula may be considered a very excellent fertilizer for 
poor land, deficient in nitrogen: 

10 to 12 per cent of potash from the muriate. 


7 to 8 per cent of phosphoric acid from acid phosphate. 
3 per cent of nitrogen from bone tankage and nitrate of soda. 


An application of 400 to 600 pounds per acre should be considered 
the minimum where it is only desirable to use a little fertilizer to sup- 
plement the natural fertility. On poor, sandy lands, in which the fer- 
tilizer is looked upon as the main basis of the fruit production, 1,000 
to 1,200 pounds is the proper amount to use. One important con- 
sideration should always be borne in mind by the peach grower in 
planning the fertilization of the orchard, and that is the intelligent 
use of nitrogen. As already stated, the peach tree is the most vigor- 
ous feeder and active grower of any of the fruit trees, and is the most 
sensitive and easily disturbed by nitrogenous fertilizers. While safer 
in the long run to withhold nitrogen and allow the trees to slightly 
suffer for lack of it, yet for best results it is necessary to give the 
trees just enough of this important ingredient. Barring diseases, 
nitrogen starvation is indicated by lack of size and color of the foli- 
age, by a slender and weak growth of twigs, and a shortness of joints 
between the leaves. The annual growth of young trees from one to three 
years old with good cultivation should be at least 3 or 4 feet, and the 
foliage should be dark greenincolor. After three years of age, when 
the orchard comes into bearing, and up to twelve years, the annual 
growth should be at least 18 inches, and better, from 2 to 3 feet, 
especially if heading back is practiced. Anything less than this will 
indicate lack of nitrogen. On the other hand, too much nitrogen is 
indicated by a very rank growth of the trees, an unusually dark green 
color of the foliage, immaturity of the tips of the twigs at the close of 
the season, by late fruit, with lack of color and poor flavor, and in 
extreme cases by the gumming of the bodies of the trees without 
apparent cause. ‘Trees will stand more nitrogen in a dry season than 
inawetone. In a rainy year onrich soil the effect of excessive nitro- 
gen seems to be increased by the heavy rainfall, and vice versa in a 
dry season. Good cultivation has an effect on the fruit and foliage 
similar to nitrogen fertilization, while lack of cultivation gives some- 


' what the same symptoms as nitrogen starvation. In both the young 


orchard and in the bearing orchard the skillful grower will watch his 
trees when they are pushing out into growth during the month follow- 
ing blooming, and on the bare, sandy knolls and impoverished places 
will give additional fertilizer—especially additional nitrogenous ferti- 
lizer. Nitrate of soda is the most effective fertilizer for quick stimu- 
lation of impoverished trees. 

Much of the land of the Eastern States best adapted to peach grow- 
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ing, especially sandy upland, is deficient in lime and is considerably 
improved by the application of from 20 to 40 bushels, of 80 pounds 
each, of stone lime, per acre. The lime has rather a general effect on 
the soil than an immediate effect on the trees, although it acts asa 
fertilizer to some extent by freeing potash from insoluble combina- 
tions in the soil, and is distinctly beneficial to the peach. It is of 
benefit in many ways to the peach-orehard soil, improving its mechani- 
cal, chemical, and biological condition. It flocculates very light, 
sandy soils, and renders them more compact and more capable of 
retaining moisture, while it prevents clayey soils from becoming pasty 
and eloddy by causing them to crumble on drying. Lime is especially 
desirable where crimson clover is to be grown as a cover crop. The 
liming of these light, sandy soils greatly favors the ‘‘ catch” of clover 
and the development of the clover plants. Its effect on the cowpea 
is slightly injurious, but good erops of cowpeas may be grown even on 
the limed land. ; 

Where newly cleared land is planted to peaches in the sections of 
country benefited by lime, it is especially important to lime such 
land. It is better to apply lime where needed as a part of the prep- 
aration of the land for peaches. Where this has not been done, lime 
can be used at any time in the young orchard, preferably after a 
cover crop of cowpeas has been plowed under in early spring. The 
beneficial effects of an application of lime are supposed to last from 
five to ten or even twenty years. 
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RAINFALL AND IRRIGATION. 


By Epwarp A. BEALS, 
Forecast Official, Weather Bureau. 


WATER SUPPLY FIRST CONSIDERATION IN IRRIGATION SYSTEM. 


In planning an irrigation system the first question that should receive 
attention is the water supply, after which the engineering problems 
-eonnected with the structura] work require careful consideration, for 
many mistakes have been made through misjudging the amount of 


‘water that can be depended upon during the time when it is most 


needed. Information of this character can not be obtained by simply 
looking at a stream and noting what appears to be an ample supply, 
as streams vary greatly in volume during each season, as well as in 
different years. 

The amount of water discharged by a river varies even more than 

the rainfall over its catchment basin, and rainfall the world over is 
one of the most uncertain of the elements. Take, for instance, the 
Nile, with its drainage area of over 1,200,000 square miles. One would 
suppose that it would supply water enough to irrigate at least 200,000 
or 300,000 square miles, but its mean daily discharge is capable of 
watering less than 28,000 square miles with 2 inches of water every 
ten days, which is the amount needed to mature ordinary crops. 
It is necessary, therefore, to give the matter of rainfall close atten- 
tion in all irrigation questions, and a few general considerations on 
the subject will be given. Fig. 49 presents roughly the main features 
of the yearly distribution of rainfall on the land surface of the globe, 
but it is impossible to picture with scientific exactness on a small 
scale an element which varies so greatly at places short distances 
apart, and the chart should be so interpreted. 


PROCESSES OF RAIN FORMATION, 


While the processes of rain formation have not yet been wholly 
cleared up, it is known that whenever masses of moist air move quickly 
from a lower to a higher elevation precipitation occurs. Masses of 
air acquire up and down movements in three ways: (a) Through 
inequalities of temperature producing changes in density, whereby 
the heavier air settles and the lighter air rises; (b) by horizontally 
flowing streams of air meeting with an obstruction, such as the slope 
of a mountain, and thereby being deflected upward by reason of their 
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momentum; and, (c) by rotating masses of air forming a vortex which 
eauses large and powerful ascending currents. 

This latter movement is technically known as a cyclone. It is not, 
however, the so-called cyclone commonly mentioned in the newspa- 
pers, which produces destruction over narrow paths, such, for instance, 
as the storms which occurred in St. Louis and Louisville several years 
ago; but it is a system of wind movements covering a wide extent of 
territory, which may have a diameter anywhere from 500 to 2,000 
miles, with a vertical dimension rarely exceeding 3 or 4 miles. This 
circulatory system may be compared to a huge revolving disk, air flow- 
ing spirally inward and upward, and which, as a whole, moves from 
west to east. 

This class of atmospheric disturbances when combined with class 
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Fie. 49.—Mean annual precipitation on land. (After Loomis, J. Y. Buchanan, and others.) 


b, wherein the air is forced up the side of a mountain, produces 
the heaviest rains that occur in the world. 

The path of cyclones is preeminently, in the north temperate lati- 
tudes, from the coasts of China and Japan, extending easterly around 
the globe to the steppes of Siberia, and a large part of the rain which 
falls in these latitudes is primarily due to this class of disturbances. 
The rains that fall in the tropical regions are due to convectional 
movements resulting from the conditions described under class a. 

There is one great law relating to the distribution of rainfall that 
needs to be mentioned: it is that if decreases toward the interior of 
continents; where high mountains are near the sea it decreases very 
rapidly to the leeward of such ranges. The interiors of continents 
usually receive their rainfall during the summer months, for then 
this region is relatively the warmest, and inward,;moving currents of 
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moist air are able to ascend to great elevations before becoming suffi- 


ciently cooled to condense their moisture, and at this season of the 
year they pass over the summits of ordinary ranges, depositing but 
little, if any, rain. As these currents proceed farther and farther 
inland, they reach localities that are warmer, which causes the air to 
expand, and work done in expansion is at the expense of heat. 

This movement continues until sufficient heat has been lost to cool 
the mass down to the dew point, when clouds form, and, if the cool- 
ing continues long enough, it is followed by rain, generally as sum- 
mer thunder showers. It is these thunder showers that make the 
Upper Mississippi Valley so productive, as the rains from them 
amount in the aggregate to more than those that fall during the winter. 
The rain processes in the interior of continents during the summer time 
are analogous to those taking place in the Tropics and classed under 
a, the difference being largely due to the supply of moisture, which, 
of course, is more abundant in the Tropics. 


MOUNTAINS AS CONDENSERS OF MOISTURE. 


Trom what has been said, it is plain that the mountains are natural 
condensers of moisture, and they form in nearly every instance the 
reservoirs from which our streams rise. It is necessary to examine 
closely what takes place on their slopes if we wish to understand the 
behavior of the streams that are fed from this source. 

In temperate climes by far the greater part of the precipitation that 
takes place on mountains is in the form of snow, which collects to 
great depths in canyons and forested areas. Over the bare sides of 
mountains the snow melts quickly under the influence of the direct 
rays of the sun, even when the temperature in shaded places is below 
the freezing point; the ground also is usually hard and nonabsorbent 
and the water runs off quickly, and not only is the soil washed away, 
but the streams rise to flood heights, after which the waters quickly 
subside and often sink beneath the surface and leave the bed of the 
river quite dry. 

Where mountain slopes are covered with forests the conditions 
attending the melting of snow are altogether different; windfalls, 
dead leaves, twigs, and branches accumulate on the ground and form 
a mulch, while the soil beneath is more porous and absorbent than in 
the case of land bare of timber. The snow, in consequence of the 
shade from the forest, melts slowly and the water sinks deeply into 
the ground and forms springs, all of which tend to make the run off 
slow and steady. It is the water from the numerous springs and soggy 
places so commonly found in forests that give our rivers their peren- 
nial character. 

The altitude of the point where precipitation begins varies with the 
season and with the latitude, being lowest during the coldest months 
and in northern latitudes, and highest in the summer time and in 
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lower latitudes. Because of these facts the snow extends well down A 
the mountain slopes, and remains there until melted in the spring. — 


The snow which falls on the high peaks is of little importance, as the 
area thus covered is relatively small. The altitude of maximum 
rainfall also varies with the latitude and the season of the year; in 
northern India the heaviest rains occur at an elevation slightly above 
4,000 feet, and in some parts of the United States it is. prog that 
the region of heaviest rainfall is somewhat higher. 


The evaporation taking place from melting snow increases the 


humidity about the mountains, and as the air drifts to other regions 
it adds to the possibility of rain occurring elsewhere, as evaporation 
over the land supplies an important proportion of the moisture that 
falls as summer showers. 

Professor Carpenter has shown by direct measurements of streams 
that during spring rains the cloudiness attending them prevents the 
snow in the mountains from melting, and the run-off from the rain is 
less than that which would have occurred from the melting snow had 
the attending cloudiness been replaced by bright sunshine. This 
illustrates another property of snow to conserve moisture, as in this 
case the run-off is diminished, while at the same time the available 
water supply is increased. 


IRRIGATION FOR THE RICE CROP. 


_Although accurate statistics are not available, it is probable that 
more land is under irrigation for the rice crop than for all other crops 
combined. China, Japan, and the Malay countries of southeastern 
Asia are the seat of these irrigation systems. Rice is a water plant, 
and from germination until the time of flowering needs to be covered 
to a depth of from 1 to 3 inches with water; therefore the quantity 
used is enormous. In portions of India it is claimed that the natural 
rainfall of between 20 and 30 inches has to be supplemented during 
the growing season by from 35 to 40 inehes from the irrigating canals, 
which would make the amount of water needed for maturing rice 
about 60 inches. 

Great economy is used in raising this crop by the Oriental races. 
They lay out their land in small patches that to the eye seem per- 
fectly level, but there is just sufficient slope to allow the water to 
drain slowly through the furrows until the field is covered. The 


fields, or paddies, are arranged in terraces, one a few inches below 


another, and the water is allowed’ to drain from one field to the next, 
and in this way it is used over and over again. 


IRRIGATION SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD. 


Exeluding the: rice-irrigation system of China, Japan, and south- ~ 


eastern Asia, there are some fifty or more millions of acres of irrigated 
jand in the world, and of this great area fully one-half is located in 
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countries having a humid or semihumid climate, with an annual rain- 
fall above 20 inches. The really arid lands are confined to scattered 
sections in the western half of the United States, Argentina, and in 
the Valley of the Nile below Assuan, some 500 miles from the Mediter- 
ranean. Sea. 


IRRIGATION IN INDIA. 


F: The most extensive system of irrigation to-day is in India, where it 
is calculated that at least 25 million out of a total cultivated area 
of 144 million acres are irrigated. The principal canals are in the 
Ganges and the Indus valleys, although they are found elsewhere 
in nearly if not in every province of the country. Besides the canals 
built under the direction of the Government, thousands of small tanks 
or reservoirs are distributed throughout the Empire. The crops 
raised from water supplied by these tanks are estimated to support 
at least 20 million people, so the magnitude of these works can hardly 

" be realized. 

ye The snows falling on the Himalaya Mountains during the northeast 
a monsoon furnish the reservoir from which comes much of the water 
used in the irrigation canals of northern India. The melting of these 
q snows occurs during the hot months of March, April, and May, or 
____ prior to the southwest monsoon, and the water thus obtained comes 
: just at the right time for the wheat crop. 

About once in seven years great famines occur in India, notwith- 

standing the average rainfall is 40.6 inches, and that 90 per cent of it 
falls during the period from May to December. The regions most 
liable to droughts and their resulting famines are in those sections 
_ that have a rainfall above 20 inches. (See fig. 50.) 
= The dry and wet seasons do not occur in different places at the 
same time. In the west and in the interior the wet season is during 
4 the summer, and in the southeast and east the wettest months are 
those of winter. 
_ ‘The rainfall is quite unevenly distributed, decreasing rapidly from 
___ about 115 inches near the Himalaya foothills to 6 inches in the upper 
( _ Sind Province, less than 350 miles away. It is heavy near the coast 
line in the southern portion of the peninsula, where it ranges between 
80 and 100 inches. 

The greatest known rainfall in the world occurs on the southern 
slope of the Himalaya Mountains about 200 miles back from the Bay 
of Bengal. The rainfall at an elevation of 4,455 feet averages 474 
inches yearly, nearly all of which falls during the five months from 
May to September, and as high as 40.8 inches have been measured in 
a single day. 

On the slope of the western Ghats in southern India, at an altitude 
of 4,540 feet, the rainfall is also very heavy, and averages 261 inches 
yearly. East of these mountains, in the Deccan Plateau, the rainfall 
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again diminishes to an average amount approximating 20 inches for 
the whole plateau, but at Hyderabad the average is 32.9 inches. 


IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. 


The lower Valley of the Nile, including its delta, comprises another 
great irrigation system, with over 6 million acres under cultivation. 
Egypt is wholly different from India as far as rainfall is concerned, 
being so arid that dry farming is impossible. The irrigated area 
begins at Assuan, about 500 miles from the Mediterranean Sea. The 
valley above the delta is narrow, with a tillable breadth averaging 
probably less than 9 miles. 
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Pia. 50.—Average annual precipitation in India. (After Eliot.) 


Owing to the absence of gauge measurements, the exact rainfall 
over much of the catchment basin has not been determined. At 
Alexandria the annual rainfall is 8.8 inches, the whole of which falls — 
between September and April, with January as the wettest month. 
The same distribution occurs at Cairo, but the annual amount is only 
1.3 inches. As far as the crops are concerned the natural rainfall in 
the irrigated sections of Egypt might as well be ignored. 

The waters of the Nile are supplied by heavy rains in the equatorial 
regions at the source of the White Nile, which fill the reservoirs of 
Lake Victoria, area, 27,027 square miles; Lake Albert, area, 1,737 
square miles, and Lake Edward, area, 1,930 square miles. These 
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natural reservoirs help materially to keep up the constant flow in the 
lower Nile during its minimum height, as without them the river, 
flowing through such a long stretch of desert, would probably go dry 
before it reached the sea. 

The rainfall at the headwaters of the White Nile is estimated to 
be above 80 inches annually, and its maximum occurs in August. 


WHITE NILE 


80 iNGHES 


80 INCHES 


Fie. €1.—Mean annual precipitation, headwaters of the Nile, Egypt. 


The Blue Nile, with its source in the mountains of Abyssinia, has also 
Lake Tsana, area, 1,158 square miles, as areservoir. The rainfall at 
its headwaters is also 80 inches. The fiood crest from this stream 
reaches Cairo about October 1, and causes a rising river during July, 
August, and September. Fig. 51 shows the Valley of the Nile and the 
rainfall distribution as far as known. 

The dam at Assuan, which has just been completed, has a storage 
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capacity of over 30 billion cubic feet. It is built of granite, and is 70 
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feet high, 23 feet wide at top, 82 feet wide at bottom, and 14 miles long. — 


It is expected it will do much toward regulating the supply of water, 


the natural flow of which is too high during three months of the year © 


and too low during the remaining nine months. 
IRRIGATION IN THE EUPHRATES BASIN. 


Passing now from Egypt to southwestern Asia, we find that whereas 


no great irrigation plants are in operation, yet individual efforts | 


amount in the aggregate to a large territory artificially supplied with 
water. The rainfall in this region is scant, although dry farming is 
extensively carried on despite many failures. The system employed 
in getting the water on the land is about the same now as it was in 
biblical times. 

The mountains to the east receive the most rainfall, and thence 
westward the amount diminishes until the desert of Arabia is reached. 
The catchment area of the Euphrates Basin is about 250,000 square 
miles, and much irrigation is done in this valley. ‘The following table 
gives the rainfall of the basin: 


Rainfall of the Euphrates Basin. 


Ee An- 
Nov.| Dec. Sa 


Locality. Jan. | Feb. News| Ager: May.|June.| Juiy.| Aug.|Sept.! Oct. 
Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins..| Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. 
HMarpoot =: 1.32 | 2.74 | 4.53 | 2.15 | 1.82 | 0.92 | 0.01 | 0.02 | 0.17 | 2.55 | 0.80 | 2.99 | 20.62 
Ain ita bs. secon ees 3.56 | 3.48 | 2.91 | 2.48 | 1.38 | .21| .08| .02) .02] .82 | 3.32 | 4.55 | 22.71 
Wiest oS eee 3.19 | 2.36 | 1.54 |1.58) .24) .04] .001 .00) .00| .61) 267) 2.0) 1238 
BaeGad: se ape 1.57 | 2.48 | 1.98 | 1.18 | 28} .02).00) 348) .02; .064 2 Ge ie? (aoe 


IRRIGATION IN ITALY. 


From Asia we now proceed to Italy, a country that has inherited 
from the Romans of early days a full knowledge of methods for con- 
veying water to the land by means of aqueducts and canals. It is esti- 
mated that 4,715,000 acres are under irrigation in that country. The 
Valley of the Po contains the largest canal system, and besides wheat, 
barley, hemp, rye grass, clover, rice, and corn, raised by the help of 
irrigation, extensive mulberry orchards for the feeding of silk worms 
are kept in a thrifty state by water supplied by these canals. In 
southern Italy and in Sicily nearly all fruit culture is assisted by 
irrigation. 

The annual rainfall ranges between 20 and 30 inches. In the Val- 
ley of the Po the average is 30 inches, and along the west coast it is 
about the same until Sicily is reached, when the amount decreases to 
between 20 and 23 inchés. The Alps divide the region of summer 


rains in Europe from those of winter, and in Italy the summers are — 
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prevailingly dry; hence the need of irrigation with an annual rain- 
fall approximating 25 inches. It is the winter snows in the Alps 
that conserve the moisture for the Po, and the many small lakes 
found on the plains of Lombardy form the reservoirs for irrigating 
that district. Elsewhere the water supply is derived principally from 
wells and small streams. 


IRRIGATION IN SPAIN, 


In Spain about 5 million acres receive the benefit of irrigation. In 
the northern provinces irrigation is not absolutely necessary, but it is 
used extensively to increase the yields of meadows and cereals; in 
the southern provinces it is necessary on account of the seanty rainfall 
during the growing season, and it is used principally for fruit and 
vegetables. 

The irrigation systems in Spain are mostly owned by private indi- 
viduals and corporations, but the Government in former years built 
some large works which it continues to operate. In the north central 
portion of the country, which is known as the ‘‘ Corn barn of Spain,” 
a system of canals is in operation whose water is not only used for 
irrigating the land, but as the motive power for a number of mills and 
factories, while the canals serve also as a water road for barges car- 
rying as high as 33 tons each. 

The rainfall of Spain is distributed much like that of Italy, but the 
extremes are greater. On the north coast the rainfall is heavy, 
averaging over 50 inches, while at Madrid, near the center of the 
country, it is only 174 inches, and farther south it is still less. 


IRRIGATION IN FRANCE. 


Roughly estimated, there are 5,800,000 acres of land in France sub- 
_ jected to irrigation. The principal canals are confined to the valleys 
of the Rhone and the Garonne, while in central France water is 
obtained from wells, springs, and small reservoirs. In the northern 
provinces small streams are numerous, and most of the water used is 
taken from them. Irrigation waters in this section are applied prin- 
cipally to pastures and meadows to increase the yields of grass and 
hay. The annual rainfall is estimated to be 304 inches. 

_ In the southern section the average is 25 inches, and the summers 
are relatively dry. At Paris it is 22 inches, and at Cherbourg, on the 
English Channel, the annual fall is 40 inches. In the central and 
northern districts the seasonal distribution is more uniform, and about 
the same amount falls in summer as in winter. 


Besides these countries in southwestern Europe irrigation is prac- 
ticed in many other parts of the continent, but nowhere on an 
extended seale. 
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IRRIGATION IN AUSTRALIA, 


Extensive systems of irrigation are planned for Australia, but as 
yet little has been done in that country. The rainfall is scanty, and 
it varies greatly from year to year. The last three years have been 
droughty, and it is reported that out of a total of 120 million sheep 
40 million have died on account of the drying up of the pastures. 
The rainfall for the whole continent is about 21 inches, computed as 
follows: 


Inches 
W estern ‘Australias 22 20% S/O Stes ee ee eee eee 23. 37 
South Australiiag ov je 2101 cosh phe ie eR et eae oe 21.29 
Victorias 2g oc ee ae a ee re 81.65 
New pouth Wales 25.2460. oe ie ee ee 2 oe eee 24,71 
Queensland. 02... S23 ote 2 sted ae ee eee 27.53 
Interior:(estimated) so. -* a OS ee Se ee 10.00 


On the eastern coast the rains are heaviest in the summer and early 
autumn; in the interior the distribution is very irregular, and in the 
south and west there is a winter maximum, with dry weather during 
the summer and the early autumn. The small rainfall in this coun- 
try is due to the fringe of mountains skirting the continent, which 
are not high enough to collect snow, and therefore it will never be 
possible to irrigate much land, even if all the water be utilized. The 
rivers draining into the interior run dry before they reach far from 
their source, and the perennial streams draining the coastal slopes run 
in short courses to the sea. 

The Australians are at present chiefly interested in irrigation of 
orchards, vineyards, and gardens. In the future irrigation for the 
purpose of producing fodder for horses, cattle, and sheep and to 
accumulate a reserve supply of feed for all kinds of stock during 
dry seasons will assume great importance. 


IRRIGATION IN MEXICO AND ARGENTINA. 


Irrigation is practiced to a moderate extent in Mexico and 
Argentina. 


MEXIcoO.—In Mexico, like Australia, the river system is extremely 
limited, and those flowing through the country soon run dry. The 
rainy season extends from June 1 to October 1, and during the 
remainder of the year water is very scarce, except along the seaboard. 


ARGENTINA.—In South America, irrigation is to-day confined prin- 
cipally to Argentina, although before the conquest great systems 
were in operation in the country of the Incas. In Argentina the 
provinces where irrigation is necessary are those situated in the north- 
west and lying near the Cordilleras. The table and fig. 52 on the 
next page show (1) the territory which requires irrigation, and (2) 
the annual and seasonal distribution of rainfall. 
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Rainfall in the irrigated sections of Argentina. 


} acumen 2... 05. 9.47 | 5.05 | 6.98 | 1.33 | 9.34 | 0.72 | 0.48 | 0.07 | 0.75 


1.59 | 5.04 | 4.86 


Pie? = ee me 
Province. Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. Wag aad. July.| Aug. | Sept.) Oct. lnrov.| Dec. Eat 
‘ 
: Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. 
2.94 | 4.71 | 5.80 | 39. 65 

| 


Cordoba _.......--- 2.10 | 2.25 | 8.16] 1.34]1.53| .05| .14|] .00] .24 22.99 

San Juan .....-...- 1.16| .94! .09| .00| .07| .04| .02| .15| .00] .20| .28] .52| 3.47 

Mendoza.....---.-- .19| .28]1.81| .25| .08| .21| .19| .19] .34] .38] .7%5| .48| 5.19 
| 


The water supply comes from the rivers having their source in the 
mountains, but unfortunately those running through sections most 
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TERRITORY WHIGH REQUIRES /RR/IGATION. 


Fig, 52,—Territory in Argentina which requires irrigation. 


needing irrigation have very unequal flows, being at flood heights 
during the rainy season and at the time of the melting of the snow, 
but later drying up and remaining so for four or five months of the 
year. These rivers, like those in the interior of Australia and 
Mexico, have no outlets, but are swallowed up in sands and marshes. 


IRRIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


India, with not quite half the area of the United States, and con- 
taining about four times as many people. find? it necessary to aid its 
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agriculture during oceasional periods of drought by an extensive Sys- 
tem of irrigation, notwithstanding that it is a fairly well watered 
eountry. If the population of the United States keeps on increasing 
in the same ratio as in the past, the time is not far distant when this — 
country will have not only to irrigate the semiarid regions of the i 
West to their utmost limits, but will also have to establish canals in 
the fertile valleys of the East for the purpose of increasing the yields 
now obtained and also to bring under cultivation the sandy, barren 
patches of land lying waste, and which need only frequent and abun- 
dant watering to produce profitable crops. 

The success of the harvest in every country depends upon the rain- 
fall at critical periods in plant growth, for many small wettings of the 
soil do little good after the crop has become well rooted, and they 
may even be harmful in causing a more rapid evaporation from the 
subsoil, which dries out faster than would otherwise be the case. 
One or two good soaking rains are absolutely essential between the 
time of germination and the ripening of plants. If nature does not 
supply them, vegetation withers and partial or total crop failures 
occur, depending upon the quality of the soil, the manner of cultiva- 
tion, and the length of the drought. On the other hand, with irriga- 
tion water available at these critical times, the crop suffers no harm 
and full yields are obtained. Professor King estimates that in well 
watered Wisconsin there is hardly a year in which the yields of one 
or more of the staple crops could not have been doubled if the water 
supply of the State were larger and under better control. 

According to the last census, 7,263,273 acres were being irrigated 
in the United States in 1899. This is a gain within the last ten years 
of 103.8 per cent, apportioned, among the different States as follows: 
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States practicing irrigation. 


State or Territory. Acres. baa 
Per cent, 
oA aerate at ye ee eae os ete 185, 396 181.7 
Calforniny 2... seaee on eae 1, 445, 87 44 
Colorado 2255 eee eee 1,611, 271 80.9 
EG a (20 Ea ee) §02, 568 hee 
Monibamal 222.1 ee eee a 951, 154 171.3 
Nevaideic set re es ee 504, 168 124.7 
New Moxitco<= -ivi2c- Suoeee ue 203, 893 122.2 
Oregones:. 25 te oe ee 388, 310 118.2 
Wiadicrathne, ees (Aer: 629, 298 138.8 
Washington 5d oe eee 135, 479 177.6 
W yYOoming =. ssaetachseseeee ene 605, 878 163.8 


The total cost of the irrigation systems of the United States is © 
$64,239,601, and the value of the irrigated crops for the single year 
of 1899 was $84,433,438, or 30 per cent greater than the cost of the © 
plants. The number of irrigators was 102,819, which gives nearly 71 — 
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_ acres to each farm. The value of crops raised by irrigation in 1899, 
arranged in the order of their importance, was as follows: 


PERE a ie Filia, Svat ie ee 334, 834, 966 
es Ek RE aa is SE Tan ST 7 ah a eh 14, 338, 326 
hl TA Sh SRR wel 2h a a 9, 627, 491 
ITER et ae Poe hee 8,920, 409 
uh SR esa Bilt Sa ISL I 1, 087, 407 
RPI Ae tcst tnt Pan stb Ee 15, 624, 839 
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Fre, 53.—Average annual precipitation in the western portion of the United States, 1871-1901. 


As irrigation in the United States is carried on principally west of 

the one hundredth meridian, the rainfall only of that region will be 

described. Fig. 53, by Prof. A. J. Henry, shows graphically the annual 

_ distribution, but like the rainfall chart of the globe, one can not 
~ on so small a scale portray the conditions with scientific exactness. 
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In southwestern Arizona and extreme southeastern California the 
rainfall is less than anywhere else in the United States, being between 
2 and 3 inches, while near the Washington and Oteeon coasts the 
average is slightly above 100 inches. Between these extremes the 
amounts vary considerably, but in general they are insufficient for 
dry farming, although California, Oregon, Washington, and Idaho 
raise large crops of wheat on land receiving less than 20 inches of 
water annually. 


SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF RAINFALL IN THE IRRIGATED REGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The seasonal distribution of rainfall west of the one hundredth 
meridian presents six types, which have been described by Prof. 
A. J. Henry, of the United States Weather Bureau, as follows: 
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Fig. 54.—Types of monthly distribution of precipitation in the western portion of the United States. 
PACIFIC TYPE. 


This type is found in all the territory west of the Cascade and Sierra Nevada 
ranges, and also obtains in the fringe of country to the eastward of the mountain 
summits. It is represented by the profiles of Olympia, Wash.; Portland, Oreg.; 
Crescent City, San Francisco, and San Diego, Cal. (fig. 54), where the heavy black 
vertical lines represent the precipitation of each month expressed as a percentage 
of the annual rainfall. 

A light horizontal line has been inserted at the point on the vertical scale cor- 
responding to 8} per cent for convenience in comparing the distribution at the 
different stations, it being remembered that if the precipitation were uniformly 
distributed throughout the year the heavy vertical lines would terminate at the 
point where they intersect the line of 84 per cent. 
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The distinguishing characteristic of the Pacific type is the wet season, extending 
from October to March, and a practically rainless summer, except in northern 
California and parts of Oregon and Washington. About half of the yearly pre- 
cipitation comes in the months of December, January; and February, the 
remaining half being distributed throughout the remaining seven months—Sep- 
tember, October, November, March, April, May, and June. 


SUB-PACIFIC. 


The term ‘‘sub-Pacific’’ has been given to that type of rainfall which obtains 
over eastern Washington, Idaho, Nevada, and Utah. The influences that control 
the precipitation of this region are much similar to those which prevail west of 
the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges. There is not, however, as in the Pacific 
type, a steady diminution of the winter precipitation with the approach of spring, 
but rather an increase which culminates in the late spring months. (See the 
profile of Spokane, fig. 54.) This fact is of very great importance to the agri- 
cultural interests, whether the natural rainfall is sufficient for the growth and 
maturity of staple crops or not. In the latter case the rain comes at the time 
when most needed for irrigation. Salt Lake City has been placed within the sub- 
Pacific group, although its profile is not similar in all respects to those of the 
remaining stations. The differences are probably due to the influence of the lake. 


ARIZONA. 


The Arizona type, so called because it is more fully developed in that Territory 
than elsewhere, prevails over Arizona, New Mexico, and a small portion of south- 
ern Utah and Nevada. This type, of which Prescott, Fort Apache, Fort Wingate, 
and Santa Fe are examples, differs from all the others in the fact that about 35 
per cent of the rain falls in July and August. May and June are generally the 
months of least rainfall. The summer rains are essentially a feature of the 
mountain and plateau systems of both Territories, and are believed to be due 
largely to local convection, induced by excessive insolation on the barren, rocicy 
surface of the mountain sides and summits. The winter rains are believed to be 
due to migratory areas of low pressure pertaining to the general system of stcrm 
movement. The character of the winter rains, whether light or heavy, depends 
largely on the frequency of atmospheric disturbances and especially their move- 
ment in latitude. 

| MOUNTAIN. 


The Mountain type is represented on the diagram (fig. 54) by one station only, 
Breckenridge, Colo., situated on the western divide of the Rocky Mountains at 
an elevation of about 9,500 feet above sea level. The observations extend over 
a little more than seven years, and the type is therefore a provisional one only. 
It is characterized by heavy snowfall in the winter and spring months and a 
secondary maximum of rain in July and August, and seems to stand in rather 
close relation to the Pacific and Arizona types. 


MONTANA. 


The rainy season in Montana is confined to May and June, 33 per cent of the 
annual amount falling in these months. The rainfall of the remainder of the year, 
although small, is well distributed for agricultural purposes. 

THE EASTERN FOOTHILLS. 


A type closely allied to that of the plains to the eastward. The Rocky Moun- 
tains form a dividing line between diametrically opposite rainfall types. West of 
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the mountains, except in Arizona and New Mexico, the bulk of the rain falls in in- 
the colder months of the year, but in crossing the range the rainy season is tran a 
ferred to the warmer months. In the foothills region it occurs in April and — 
May; in Montana, in May and June. On the plains proper and eastward to 
Michigan and Indiana it falls in May, June, and July, while on the South Ailan- — 
tic and Gulf coasts it occurs in August and September with but few exceptions. — 

The rainfall on the eastern foothills region is not abundant, but what there is 
comes at the most important time of the year. This type is represented by the 3 
profiles of Denver and Cheyenne. 4 


CONCLUSION. 


It is not within the province of this paper to discuss the possibili- 
ties of agriculture under irrigation in the semiarid or arid regions of 
the United States, but it may not be amiss to state that the climate 
in respect to temperature and sunshine is most favorable, and the 
soil, where not too heavily charged with alkaline salts, brings forth 
quickly and abundantly all crops suitable to a temperate climate. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


By D. E. Satmon, D. V. M., 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


DISCOVERY OF LATEST OUTBREAK IN UNITED STATES. 


An unexpected outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was discovered 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island in November, 1902. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture first received an intimation of the existence of 
this disease on November 14, 1902, in a letter from Dr. Austin Peters, 
chief of the Cattle Bureau of Massachusetts. This letter stated that 
a disease resembling foet-and-mouth disease had been discovered 
in Rhode Island, and that an investigation would be immediately 
made and the results reported. On November 17 Dr. Peters tele- 
graphed that he believed the malady to be foot-and-mouth disease. 
Immediately upon receipt of this telegram, Dr. John R. Mohler, ehief 
of the pathological division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, was 
sent to Massachusetts to investigate and report upon the disease exist- 
ing in that section of the United States. Dr. Mohler reported in a 
letter received November 24 that the disease was probably the Euro- 
pean foot-and-mouth disease, and gave sufficient details as to symp- 
toms and nature to allow an intelligent opinion to be formed. A ealf 
and two sheep which he inoculated contracted the disease within two, 
four, and five days, respectively. 


MEASURES TO PREVENT SPREAD OF THE DISEASE. 


As there was no history of the introduction of affected animals 
into the United States, and a declaration of the existence of the dis- 
ease would have such serious consequences in commercial restric- 
tions, ii was deemed advisable to have additional expert opinions. 
Dr. Leonard Pearson, dean of the veterinary department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and Prof. James Law, dean of the New 
York State Veterinary College, were at once asked to proceed to 
Massachusetts and give an opinion as to the nature of the disease. 
Their joint report pronounemg the malady to be foot-and-mouth 
disease beyond doubt was received November 27, and the quarantine 


order on the next page was promulgated the same day. 
643 
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QUARANTINE OF CATTLE, SHEEP, AND OTHER RUMINANTS, AND SWINE, IN THE NEW 
ENGLAND STATES. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., November 27, 1902. 
To the managers and agents of railroads and transportation companies of the 

United States, stockmen, and others: 

In accordance with section 7 of the act of Congress approved May 29, 1884, 
entitled ‘‘An act for the establishment of a Bureau of Animal Industry, to prevent 
the exportation of diseased cattle, and to provide means for the suppression and 
extirpation of pleuro-pneumonia and other contagious diseases among domestic 
animals,’’ and the act of Congress approved June 3, 1902, making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, you 
are hereby notified that the contagious disease known as foot-and-mouth disease 
exists among animals in the States of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and Vermont, and that the cattle, sheep, and other ruminants, and swine, of said 
States have been exposed to the contagion of said disease: Therefore, 


It is hereby ordered, That, to prevent the spread of the said disease from the - 


States of Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Vermont into other 
States or foreign countries, and to aid in its eradication, no cattle, sheep, or other 
ruminants, or swine shall be moved or be permitted to move from or across the 
territory of any one of the States above named into any other State or foreign 
country. Any person, company, or corporation violating this order will be pro- 
ceeded against as provided for by the act of Congress above referred to. 

It is hoped that all transportation companies, cattle shippers, and others inter- 
ested in the welfare of our animal industry will cooperate with the Department 
of Agriculture in enforcing this order, to the end that the restriction on traffic 
may have the desired effect and be removed in the shortest possible time. 

JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 


An order was also issued prohibiting the exportation of animals 
from the port of Boston, as follows: 


PROHIBITION OF THE EXPORTATION OF CATTLE, SHEEP, AND OTHER RUMINANTS, 
AND SWINE, FROM THE PORT OF BOSTON. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., November 27, 1902. 
Whereas a highly contagious disease, known as- foot-and-mouth disease, exists 
among cattle in the State of Massachusetts, and the routes of transportation pos- 
sibly may have been contaminated, and, in order to protect the export trade in 
live animals by preventing the exportation of animals which are diseased or which 
have been exposed to disease, 
It is hereby ordered, That no cattle, sheep, or other ruminants or swine, shall 
be permitted to be exported from the port of Boston until further orders. 
JAMES WILSON, Secretary. 


On the Ist day of December the writer went to Massachusetts to 
supervise and direct the Federal work of eradicating the disease. In 
the meantime, a number of veterinarians in the service of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in various parts of the country had been hurriedly 
summoned to Boston to supplement the localforce. Dr. 8. E. Bennett, 
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the Bureau’s chief inspector at Boston, was placed in charge of the 
force. | 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE DISEASE AND MEASURES FOR ERADICATION. 


It appeared that the disease had existed in Massachusetts since 
August, and had extended over the eastern part of that State and 
into Vermont, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. At that time the 


disease had not been discovered in Vermont, but its existence was 


strongly suspected. Investigation afterwards showed that a single 
center of contagion existed in that State, and that about 20 herds 


were affected. Four herds were subsequently found affected in New 


Hampshire, but as they were immediately slaughtered no general 
quarantine was placed upon that State at that time.* A careful inves- 
tigation as to the condition of Connecticut failed to reveal any evi- 
dence of the disease, or anything toshow that the contagion had existed 


- there, and the quarantine on that State was therefore removed by an 


order dated December 22, 1902. 

Fig. 55 shows the distribution of the disease in the States named. 
In many instances there were several diseased herds in a single town 
or township. Since March 1, 1903, when the map was prepared, the 
disease has been found at the following additional places in New 
Hampshire: Dunbarton, Goffstown, Hampstead, Henniker, Hookset, 
Manchester, New Boston, Riverdale, and Weare. 

With such a comparatively wide distribution of the contagion at 
the time the disease was discovered, it was a serious problem to decide 
as to the best method of handling it in order to prevent the further 
dissemination of the disease, and to guard so far as possible against 
the danger of its spread to other States. It was also important to take 
such measures as would prevent the escape of the contagion from con- 
trol and its spread over the whole of the United States. At the time 
the Federal quarantine was established and the work of repression 
begun, the disease was spreading very rapidly and new herds were 
daily becoming affected. After carefully considering the conditions 
which existed and the enormous loss with which the country was men- 
aced by the spread of the contagion, it was decided to slaughter the 
diseased animals as soon as this could be done, and to thoroughly 
disinfect the buildings in which they had been sheltered. As a basis 
of compensation, an agreement was made with the governor of Massa- 
chusetts that the animals would be appraised at their value as if in 
good health, and that 70 per cent of this appraisement would be paid 
as compensation to the owners by the Federal Government. 

The disease was so easily carried from stable to stable by persons 
that it was necessary to take special precautions to prevent its spread 


«Later the disease was found to exist more extensively in New Hampshire, and 
on March 7, 1903, the Department of Agriculture issued an order quarantining 
that State. 
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by the inspectors who must necessarily visit the diseased herds and 
who must make investigations of suspected herds. To avoid this 
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Fie. 55.—Distribution of foot-and-mouth disease in the New England States. 


KEY TO NUMBERS ON MAP. 


Vermont. ll. Westford. 30. Grafton. 48. Braintree. 
12. Chelmsford. 31. Framingham. 49. Cohasset. 
1. Perkinsville. 13. Harvard. 32. Wayland. 50. Walpole. 
2. Chester. 14. Littleton. 33. Weston. 51. Sharon. 
3. Windham. 15. Boxboro. 34. Natick. 52. Foxboro. 
16. Acton. 35. Wellesley. 53. North Attleboro. 
New Hampshire. 17. Carlisle. 36. Arlington. 54. Attleboro. 
18. Billerica. 37. Watertown. 55. Taunton. : 
4. Hancock. 19. Burlington. 38. Everett. 56. Raynham. 
41, Bedford. 20. North Reading. 39. Chelsea. 57. West Bridgewater. 
5. Hudson. 21. Danvers. 40. Revere 58. Bridgewater. ; 
6. Salem. 22. Barre. 41. Boston (Brighton 
23. Stow. and Dorchester). Rhede Island. 
Massachusetts. 24. Concord. « 42. Needham. 
25. Lincoln. 43. Dover. 59. Cumberland. 
v7. Methuen. 26. Sudbury. 44, Medfield. 60. Lincoln. 
8. Lawrence. 27. Marlboro. 45. Dedham. 61. Smithfield. 
9. North Andover. 28. Southbboro. 46. Milton. 
10. Pepperell. 29. Westboro. 47. Quincy. 


danger so far as possible, the inspectors were instructed to carry with 
them rubber caps, coats, and boots, which were to be worn while they 
were in the stables and sponged off with a disinfecting solution before 
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they left the premises. In addition to this, it was finally decided that 
the inspectors should also have rubber cloaks whieh would tie tightly 
around the neck and reach the ground, by the use of which the entire 
clothing might be disinfected in a few minutes by generating formalin 
with a suitable lamp placed under the cloak. 


THE DISEASE IN EUROPE AND PREVIOUS OUTBREAKS IN AMERICA. 


Foot-and-mouth disease has appeared so seldom in the United 
States and the outbreaks have been so small that the great losses 
which it may cause are not appreciated in this country, simply 
because the people have not experienced an outbreak of sufficient 
magnitude to observe its effects. There has consequently been some 
surprise expressed that such a radical measure as slaughter was 
adopted, and there has been an effort to show that the disease is mild 
and causes only slight losses. The promulgation of such views, even 
though they were founded upon ignorance of the disease, had the 
effect of arousing a certain amount of opposition to the work, hinder- 
ing its progress, and to a certain extent jeopardizing its success. As 
the contagion is now in this country, it is well that the American 
farmers should understand the losses which are caused by foot-and- 
mouth disease and the measures which have been found necessary to 
control it in other countries. Most veterinary text-books state that 
foot-and-mouth disease is a mild affection, and that only 1 or 2 per 
eent of the animals attacked die from it, the reader being left to infer 
that the losses do not exceed 2 or 3 per cent of the value of the ani- 
mals. Such a conelusion, however, would be a very grave mistake. 

This disease has been known to the veterinarians and agriculturists 
of Europe since the time when, with advancing medical knowledge, 
it was possible to discriminate between the different plagues of ani- 
mals. . It has been more or less constantly present in the countries of 
Europe, and has been particularly prevalent on the Continent. Dr. 
A. C. Cope,* chief veterinary officer of the British ‘board of agricul- 
ture, speaking in the year 1900 of its ravages in Great Britain, says: 

The disease was seen and recognized in 1839, and continued with more or less 
prevalence until 1886. It was reintroduced in 1892, and again appeared in the 
latter part of 1894. And now, after the lapse of an interval of nearly six years, 
the disease has again found its way into this country, despite the fact that the 


importation of animals from all countries in which foot-and-mouth disease was 
known to exist has been prohibited for a period of eight years. 


In continental Europe the disease became seriously disseminated 
about 1886, and has continued its ravages until the present, notwith- 
standing the most stringent regulations which have been adopted. 

There have been but a few outbreaks in America, the most exten- 
sive one being in 1870, when the contagion was introduced by way of 


«Annual Reports of Proceedings under Diseases of Animals Acts, etc., for 1900. 
London, 1901. P. 4. ; 
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Canada and spread into the New England States and into New York. 
The type of the disease at that time appears to have been mild, and 
the dissemination of the contagion was quite easily arrested. About 
1880 there were two or three lots of animals brought to the United 
States affected with this disease, but there was no extension from the 
animals originally affected. In 1884 there was a small outbreak at 
Portland, Me., caused by imported cattle, and the disease spread to 
a few herds outside of the quarantine station. Owing to the small 
number of animals affected and the limited area of territory covered 
by the disease, it was easily controlled by the ordinary measures of 
quarantine and disinfection. 


RECENT INTRODUCTION OF THE DISEASE INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


It is not definitely known how the contagion was introduced into 
the United States in 1902, but the first herds affected were in Chel- 
sea, Mass., in the vicinity of the docks, to which place the infection 
was no doubt carried from shipping. There are numerous channels 
by which it could have been introduced from Europe, where it has 
been very prevalent during the last fifteen or twenty years. Horses 
are continually being imported, with halters, ropes, forage, and bed- 
ding; small animals, such as goats, are often upon the ships, and 
fresh hides are also a constant article of commerce, and may come 
without sufficient disinfection from countries in which the disease 
exists. There are also imported large quantities of hair, wool, and 
other articles which might bring the contagion. As all cattle, sheep, 
and swine imported from European countries are placed in quaran- 
tine from fifteen to ninety days, it is impossible that the disease could 
have been brought with these animals without being recognized before 
they left the quarantine station. 


STUDY OF THE DISEASE AND LOSSES BY IT IN EUROPE. 


During the many years that the disease has been known in Europe 
there has been abundant opportunity to study its characters and to 
become familiar with the losses which it causes, and it may be fairly 
said that this disease is now dreaded more than any other which 
affects the farmers’ live stock. Even in the mildest outbreaks, when 
but 1 or 2 per cent of the grown animals die from it, there are numer- 
ous other sources of loss which are much more important than the 
actual mortality. The fever and the difficulty of masticating the food 
cause a rapid and extreme loss in flesh and the cessation of the milk 
secretion. The udders often become inflamed and ruined by the 
formation of abscesses; the inflammation of the feet may cause the 
horn to drop from the toes, producing great lameness and permanently 
injuring the animals; while abortion is frequent with pregnant 
animals. Altogether this causes a loss of 20 to 30 per cent of the 
value of the eattle. The disease generally spreads to sheep and hogs, 
causing proportionately severe losses with these animals. 
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The type of the disease varies, however, probably more than with 
any other malady affecting the domestic animals, and in some out- 
breaks it is extremely malignant. Fleming” said in 1875 that it had 
been calculated that in recent invasions of the disease in Great 
Britain the average loss by death in those localities where it was very 
severe was 10 per cent, and Professor Brown stated that in one dairy 
in London 16 died out of 86. 

Friedberger and Fréhner? state that sometimes the character of the 
disease is so malignant that 5 to 50 per cent of adult animals die and 
50 to 80 per cent of the sucklings. The latter often die very rapidly, 
especially during the first few days after birth, while animals that are 
inclined to be weak and poorly nourished very frequently succumb. 

Dr. Cope? stated at the International Veterinary Congress at Baden 
Baden, 1899: 

It is true that foot-and-mouth disease rarely assumes a fatal character, but the 


fact that nearly all classes of animals on the farm are susceptible renders the 
indirect losses much greater in the case of foot-and-mouth disease than rinderpest 


_ or pleuro-pneumonia, which only affect cattle. In my country, where it existed for 


at least fifty years, it has caused enormous loss and inconvenience, greater than 
that of all the other contagious diseases of animals combined. 
%* * * * * * % 

We have now been free from the disease since 1894, and I can assert that at the 
present time foot-and-mouth disease is more dreaded by the farmers and stock 
owners of Great Britain than cattle plague or pleuro-pneumonia, and they are 
now willing and ready to put up with any restrictions, of however drastic a char- 
acter, considered necessary by the central department to stamp it out. 

% * * * * * * 

In fact, there are notable instances on record in which the breeding of pure- 
bred stock was abandoned. In many outbreaks where the disease appeared 
among the ewes, half of the lambs, and sometimes more, that were born at the 
time when their mothers were affected, died of the disease. 


Hafner,” of Karlsruhe, gave an equally serious account of the 
ravages of the disease in southern Germany. He said foot-and- 
mouth disease had prevailed almost continually in Germany for a long 
series of years, and it had caused losses much greater than all other 
epizootic diseases combined. It had also been found that the disease, 
instead of following a benign course as formerly, had, during recent 
years, become very malignant. In fact, in numerous sections hun- 
dreds of cattle had suddenly died and certain estates had lost from a 
third to a half of their stock. | 

These observations of men who have studied the disease for years 
where it has been almost constantly present, show what disastrous 


@George Fleming: A Manual of Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police. Lon- 
don, 1875. Vol.I, p. 466. ; 

’¥riedberger and Fréhner: Lehrbuch der Speciellen Pathologie und Therapie 
der Hausthiere. Stuttgart, 1900. Vol. II, p. 682. 
_ ¢Seventh International Congress of Veterinary Surgeons. Baden Baden, 1899. 
Vol. I, pp. 184, 187. 

@Tbid., Vol. I, p. 350. 
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losses it causes and what a calamity it would be to a country like the © 
United States to have the contagion spread over the whole extent of © 4 
its territory. Not only would the immediate losses be tremendous, — 
but the disease might linger on this continent, as it did in Great — 4 
Britain, for halfacentury. To guard against such a calamity the most 
severe and rigid measures would be justified. 4 


MEASURES FOR COMBATING THE DISEASE IN EUROPE. 
ISOLATION AND QUARANTINE. 


In Europe the disease has usually been combated by isolation and — 
quarantine. But these measures have not been effective, as is shown 
by the continuous existence and the wide dissemination of the con- 
tagion. In considering the question as to whether quarantine would 
be practicable, it is well to inquire how long animals may spread the 
disease after they are affected by it. Hess, of Berne, at the Baden 
Baden Congress of 1899, contributed some observations of great inter- — 
est in this connection.* He said that with 370 cattle affected with foot- — 
and-mouth disease in the autumn of 1898 on the pastures of the Ber- — 
nese Oberland, 7 of them, or nearly 2 per cent, propagated the disease — 
in the course of the winter. From this he concluded that all cattle — 
which recovered from foot-and-mouth disease should be, if possible, — 
held in quarantine for five months, and that the owners of recovered — 
cattle should not introduce new animals into their stables during this © 
period of quarantine. 7 

It has often been observed that cattle with chronic ulcers of the — 
feet disseminate the disease a considerable time after they have 
apparently recovered; but this observation made by Hess, that 2 
recovered animals are only safe after a period of five months, makes — 
the holding of diseased animals for recovery a much more serious ~ 
matter than has heretofore been suspected. While diseased animals — 
are alive they are constantly giving off the contagion by the saliva — 
which escapes from the mouth and by the serum and pus which is © 
excreted from the vesicles and ulcers of the udder and feet, and per- © 
haps in other ways. While such animals are alive the stables are © 
saturated with the contagion, and all persons or animals that leave 
such stables carry the contagion with them. When the animals are © 
killed and the carcasses properly disposed of, the multiplication of — 
this contagion ceases, and by ventilation and standing empty the — 
stables become less and less infected, while if they are thoroughly — 
disinfected with proper chemicals the danger of the disease spreading — 
from them is arrested. There is probably no disease which is spread — 
more easily than foot-and-mouth disease, and possibly none which is — 
spread so easily, and it has in many cases been found impossible to — 
stop its spread by quarantine measures. : 


«Seventh International Congress of Veterinary Surgeons. Baden Baden, 1899, 
Vol. I, pp. 404, 405. 
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Dammann,* of Hanover, at the Baden Baden congress, said that 
without an absolute quarantine of the infected farms, preventing even 
the movement of persons, the control of foot-and-mouth disease is not 
to be thought of; but this measure, he says, can not be executed. He 
further said that the very severe requirements of the sanitary law 
have not succeeded in eradicating the disease; and notwithstanding 
the quarantine of the infected stables, reinforced in many States by 
the quarantine of districts and often of a large zone around these; 
notwithstanding the very extended prohibition of animal markets and 
the supervision exercised over the abattoirs, dealers’ stables, and rail- 
road ears, the disease continued to prevail. 

Dr. Loeffler? at the same congress said: 

Foot-and-mouth disease is spreading more and more every year; and every year 
it costs the German Empire enormoussums. Necessary measures had been taken 
with the greatest care; suspected grounds had been closely quarantined; this 
measure had been extended to whole communes and even to entire districts; dis- 
infection had been carefully carried out; and notwithstanding all this, the disease 
kept spreading. 

Cope’ said that one of the most remarkable features of an outbreak 
which occurred in England ‘‘ was the sudden appearance of the dis- 
ease in Edinburgh, which is 400 miles distant from London, there 
being no center between London and that city. Every effort to trace 
how the virus of the disease was carried entirely failed, but the dis- 
covery of the fact that foot-and-mouth disease was capable of being 
conveyed for so great a distance by mediate contagion was one of the 
causes which led the board of agriculture to decide that the time had 
arrived for prohibiting the landing of animals from the whole of 
Europe, every other precaution which had been previously adopted to 
prevent its reintroduction having failed.” 

Such sudden extensions of the disease, although not to this distance, 
have been common in all outbreaks, and have excited more or less 
comment and speculation as to how they have occurred. Undoubtedly, 
the contagion may be carried a long distance in the clothing of per- 
sons who have been near the animals, and Hecker has proved that the 
feathers of pigeons which had picked up their food among infected 
chaff were infectious twelve hours afterwards.? He also produced the 
disease in dogs, cats, and rabbits by inoculation. In the Massachu- 
setts outbreak it has been suspected that the disease was carried in 
some cases by pigeons and in others by dogs, cats, and rats. These 
observations serve to explain to a certain extent the mysterious trans- 
mission of the disease from farm to farm over several miles of inter- 
vening territory. 


@Seventh International Congress of Veterinary Surgeons. Baden Baden, 1899. 
Vol. I, pp. 270-272. 

bTbid., Vol. II, p. 109. 

¢Tbid., Vol. I, pp. 200-201. 

@Tbid., Vol.. II, p. 384. 

€Thbid., p. 385. 
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With a contagion which is so easily and frequently carried from 
farm to farm or from town to town, and in which efforts at control by 
quarantine have so generally failed, it becomes an important object 
to lessen the period of existence of the contagion as much as possible 
by slaughtering the diseased animals. In Europe slaughter has not 
usually been attempted, because the disease has been so widespread 
that this would necessitate the destruction of nearly the entire stock 
of cattle. However, slaughter has been frequently resorted to, and 
sometimes with marked success. 

This disease was at one time taken to Australia. Fleming? says: 

There was really only one outbreak in Victoria among the cattle on two farms, 


into which it had been introduced by an imported bull. These cattle were 
destroyed and with them the disease. 


Dr. Cope® speaks of a communication which he received from Dr. 
Bang, of Copenhagen, in which he says: | 
Since 1876 we have had every year, once or twice, a case of foot-and-mouth dis- 


ease. In all cases we killed the cattle, sheep, and swine on the farms, even if 
only one calf was attacked. 


Hess,° of Berne, at the Baden Baden congress, gave as one of his 
conclusions that the most efficacious and most economical measure 
to adopt against foot-and-mouth disease in most cases consists in the - 
slaughter of all the infected animals. ‘‘The diseased animals,” he 
said, ‘‘should be destroyed completely, including the hides and hair, 
and the exposed slaughtered under police supervision.” 

In England slaughter has been resorted to quite frequently in recent 
years to stamp out the disease when first introduced. Cope,? speak- 
ing of an outbreak in that country, says ‘‘it was eventually stamped 
out in the county of Kent by the purchase, slaughter, and burial of 
several of the affected fiocks.” Again, he says: 

Later in the year, when the outbreaks were still further reduced in number, the 


privy council urged and succeeded in inducing some of the local authorities to 
stamp out the center of disease by slaughtering all the animals on the premises. ¢ 


With reference to the measures adopted, Cope’ says: 


Speaking generally it may be said that the latter consisted of the maintenance 
of strict isolation of all centers of the disease, disinfection of all persons and 


«George Fleming: A Manual of Veterinary Sanitary Science and Police. Lon- 
don, 1875. Vol. I, p. 447.. ‘ : 

b Annual Reports of Proceedings under Diseases of Animals Acts, etc., for 1900. 
Londén, 190%, Pa1e: 

¢Seventh International Congress of Veterinary Surgeons. Baden Baden, 1899, 
Vol. I, pp. 391, 407. 

dTbid., Vol. I, p. 200. 

eIbid., p. 197. 

fIbid., p. 185. 
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_ gubstances moved out of infected places, and sometimes the slaughter of whole 


herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, and finally, in order to prevent the reintro- 
duction of the disease from abroad, it became absolutely necessary to prohibit the 
landing of animals from every country in the world in which foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease existed cr whose sanitary laws and regulations are inadequate to keep the 
disease out of their country or to prevent the exportation to Great Britain of dis- 
eased or infected animals. 


In his report for 1900, Cope® says: 


This was the only outbreak which occurred in the county of Suffolk during the 
year, but the disease soon after appeared on some farms in Norfolk within a few 
miles of this center on the following dates: January 30, at Freethorpe; February 
4,8, 10, and 19, at Ormesby, Freethorpe, and at Reedham. In all these instances 
the whole of the animals of the farms were slaughtered immediately after the 
nature of the disease had been confirmed, under the direction of the officers of the 
board, who had been dispatched to the locality. 


Further in the same report? it is said: 


After the lapse of six weeks the disease reappeared in the month of September 
as far south as Melksham in Wilts. In this instance it spread from the first 
center to two neighboring farms. The nature of the disease reported by the local 
veterinary surgeon was confirmed by the board’s own officials. The slaughter of 
all the cattle, sheep, and swine on the farms was immediately adopted, and since 
that date no further cases have been discovered in the west of England. 

On October 5a center was detected in the county of Stafford near Lichfield 
among some milch cows. The animals were examined at the request of the 
board by Mr. H. Olver, F. R. C. V.S., of Tamworth, a veterinarian of great 
experience, and his views as to the nature of the disease were confirmed by 
myself; the herd was killed as rapidly as possible. 

% 


* * * * %* * 
Other outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease were detected in Essex, in the 
immediate neighborhood of the former, on December 18, 15, and 18. Slaughter 
of ali the animals on these farms was again rigorously enforced, but before it 
could be carried out 19 cattle on one farm and 14 on another feil with the disease. 


The report of the assistant secretary of the animals division of the 
British Board of Agriculture for 1900 shows that slaughter of the ani- 
mals was resorted to in 21 out of the 24 outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease occurring in Great Britain during that year.¢ 


Dr. Cope? says in his report for 1901: 


However, on the 27th of January, 1901, a report was received of a suspected 
outbreak near Ipswich. The board immediately dispatched an expert to inquire 
into the nature of the disease, and he discovered after careful examination that 3 
out of 39 head of cattle then on the premises were affected with foot- and-mouth 
disease in an unmistakable form, having vesicles not only in the mouth and on 
the feet but also upon the teats. * * * All the cattle on the farm were 


aAnnual Reports of Proceedings under Diseases of Animals Acts, etc., for 
1900. London, 1901. P. 6. 

bTbid., p. 8. 

CIbid., pp. 25-28. 

Be anal Reports of Proceedings under Diseases of Animals Acts, etc., for 1901, 
London, 1902. Pp. 8, 9. 
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slaughtered with the utmost speed as soon as the nature of the disease had been — 
confirmed. a 

Again, Dr. Cope“ says: 

The more recent experience in the administration of the foot-and-mouth disease q 
order of the board has gone to prove that under the new system of stopping the — 
movement of stock in widely extended areas, and of slaughtering in every instance 
where isolation can not be effectually carried out, a general outbreak of the dis- 
ease can with certainty be arrested. This view is, I think, established by the 
fact that although the several centers discovered in 1900-1901 were very widely 
distributed in England and Wales, the measures adopted were so effectual that — 
not a single case of foot-and-mouth found its way into a market, railway pen or 
truck, or into yards and Jairs where animals are so frequently congregated by 
dealers prior to movement. 


S 


SLAUGHTER OF DISEASED ANIMALS INDORSED. 


The above quotations are sufficient to show that the slaughter of — 
diseased animals has been frequently adopted as a means of combating 
the disease in Europe, and that it has been more successful than any ~ 
other measures. In fact, the International Veterinary Congress, held 
at Baden Baden in 1899, stated in one of its resolutions passed with 
reference to this disease that it was necessary to authorize slaughter 
and to establish uniform sanitary regulations.’ It is plain that in 
Europe the failure of efforts to control the disease by quarantine and 
isolation is recognized, and that the slaughter of diseased animals is — 
looked upon as the most efficacious measure that can be adopted. 
The disease has frequently been stamped out by this method when 
first introduced into a country. If slaughter is justified and recom- — 
mended in Europe, where the disease so frequently occurs and is so — 
prevalent, how much more is it to be reeommended in a country like 
the United States, where it is confined to a very small territory and — 
where there is such an enormous number of animals to be affected by 
it if it spreads beyond control. — 2 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE DISEASE. 


In general, foot-and-mouth disease begins with an elevation of ~ 
temperature amounting to from 2° to 6° F. and the formation of 
vesicles in the mouth, upon the udder and teats, and on the feet. 
These vesicles are of various sizes, the epidermis being raised by a 
clear exudate, which soon escapes by the rupture of the membrane. — 
The membrane covering the vesicles is torn away by abrasion of the 
parts, or hangs in shreds, leaving a raw, ulcerated surface, which 
is extremely sensitive. When the vesicles appear in the mouth there 
is considerable salivation, the saliva gathering in a white foam about 
the mouth and attracting the attention of the observer. Thisis one of 


t 


aAnnual Reports of Proceedings under Diseases of Animals Acts, ete., for 190: 
London, 1902. P. 13. : 

bSeventh International Congress of Veterinary Surgeons. Baden Baden, 1899. 
Vol, II, p. 518. — 
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the first symptoms, and the salivation may be so abundant as to satu- 
rate the hay and floor in front of the affected animal. Affected cattle 
may also make a peculiar smacking sound with the mouth, which is 
no doubt due to the soreness of the tongue or adjacent parts. When 
the disease is severe the vesicles in the mouth may be as large as a 
silver dollar; sometimes the whole mucous membrane appears con- 
gested and the epithelium loosened. When the tongue has been 
seized by the inspector to hold it while examining the mouth, the 
membrane has sometimes been stripped off by his hand, leaving 
the organ raw and bleeding and causing the animal the most acute 
suffering. ; 

When the vesicles appear about the feet the animals may be seen 
to raise and shake the posterior extremities in a manner which indi- 
cates the pain that they feel in the affected regions. Large vesicles 
appear upon the udder and teats which interfere seriously with milk- 
ing and from which secretions issue which may contaminate the milk 
atthe time it is drawn. There is often congestion of the mammary 
glands, with induration and the formation of abscesses. 

The acute stage of the disease is generally terminated within a period 
of two weeks, after which time convalescence occurs with more or less 
rapidity, according to the conditions of existence and the extremes of 
temperature to which the animals are subjected. 


LOSSES BY THE DISEASE. 


The disease is not one which produces a high fatality. The average 
loss by death in European countries has been from 2 to 5 per cent. 
The. actual losses of cattle owners are, however, much greater than 
_ this. The high fever causes a rapid loss of flesh, which loss is aug- 
mented by the fact that owing to the large vesicles and resulting uleers 
in the mouth the animals are not able to mastieate their food. On 
account of this loss of flesh their value is decreased from 20 to 25 per 
cent. Atthe same time the milk secretion almost disappears, and the 
owner loses all revenue from his animals for from four to six weeks. 

When the animals have recovered from the acute form of the dis- 
ease many of them are found to be more or less injured, some of them 
having lost the horn from their feet, others having uleers of the feet 
which cause chronic lameness, a considerable proportion having 
abscesses in the udder which make them worthless for milk produc- 
tion, while numerous others abort and become emaciated andof little 
value. On the whole, it is probably not far from correct to estimate 
that in an outbreak such as the present one in the New England States 
the average loss on account of the disease equals 50 per cent of the 
value of the cattle affected. 

However, there is no disease in which different outbreaks vary more 
in their virulence than foot-and-mouth disease. In some outbreaks 
the cattle suffer but little, scarcely an animal dies, and the contagion 


=_ 
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spreads very slowly or dies out in a short time. In other outbreaks 
50 per cent of the cattle may die, the disease is very contagious and 
spreads rapidly, and the contagion is carried long distances in the 
clothing of persons and in the hair of animals. 


CONDITIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In Massachusetts a number of herds were preserved which had the 
disease in a mild form and which had apparently recovered at the 
time the inspection was made. In about one-third of these cases 
the owners afterwards came in with the statement that a relapse had 
occurred with their animals; some were again affected with the forma- 
tion of vesicles, and most of the others had abscesses in the udders, 
which made them unfit for milk production. At the time these cattle 
were slaughtered the udders of many of them were so distended with 
pus that they were ruptured as the animals fell, and discharged vast 
quantities of this liquid. 

The present outbreak in Massachusetts has been a very virulent 
one. The disease has spread with extreme facility and has affected 
all of the cattle in the infected herds within a very few days, while 
the fever has been very high, the loss of flesh extreme, and the after 
results very unfavorable. 


LIABILITY OF HUMAN BEINGS TO THE DISEASE. 


The communication of the disease to people using the milk of dis- 
eased animals has been frequently reported in European outbreaks. 
With children especially the disease produced in this manner is quite 
serious and sometimes fatal. A few cases of this kind were reported 
during the Massachusetts outbreak, but they were not investigated, 
and it is not positively known that the disease affecting the people 
was identical with that of the cattle. In this outbreak the sale of 
milk was stopped as soon as the disease was found upon a place, and 
for that reason there was not the opportunity for the infection of 
mankind which exists when an outbreak is more extended and affects 
practically ‘all the milk-producing animals of a country. However, 
people were advised to pasteurize the milk which they used, and thus 
avoid any possibility of infection. 


NUMBER OF ANIMALS AFFECTED, NUMBER SLAUGHTERED, COMPENSA- 
TION PAID, ETC. 


The tables on the next page, compiled to April 1, 1903, show the num- 
ber of herds and animals found affected with foot-and-mouth disease, 
the number slaughtered, the compensation paid, ete. The difference 
between the number of cattle affected (4,175) and the number 
slaughtered (3,548) represents those that either died or recovered. 
Nearly all the recoveries were in the early cases where the disease had 
run its course before the work of slaughtering was begun or before 
those herds could be reached. 
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Cattle affected since beginning of outbreak. 
State. Herds. | Cattle. 
Se I RRO ee a 152 | 3,011 
EE Ee i ee 29 | 446 
ekg a BRERA iS Tet oh Dany Sak - i Se ae 22 | 351 
a ERR Ree all ae ieee TSS i Aa a 5 367 
wre nn on nnn en nnn wn nn nnn nn oe 2 oe wo + + -- ---- ---- ---- 220 4,175 


Sheep Total 
State. Herds.| Cattle. |Swine.| and a 
goats animals. 
Mecsnchusetts .2:-.22_.....-....-.-- POTION cei > toll ele 122 | 2,666 220 | 54 2,940 
a i a cn ee 29 446 36 69 551 
Eng SRE Se ES a a 22 d51 5d ) 7 480 
EE EN ee a 6 80 |. > as EA ea v8 88 
SCTE ot ee aa 179 | 3,543] 319] 197 | 4,089 
Appraised valuations and compensation paid for animals slaughtered. 
Appraised A Net compen- | r 
State and animals. Number.} value on verage! sation (70 yoraee 
health basis. |P°? bead. per cent). per head. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Cattle (not including calves) _.._-_-._--- 2,563 $129, 466. 72 $50. 51 $90, 626. 70 $35. 36 
a 103 818.79 7.95 573. 15 5.56 
(a nee 2,666 | 180,285.51 | 48.87| 91,199.85} 34.21 
ee 220 2,210.43 | 10.05 1,547.30 7.03 
Sepieeirendm GOnts..____._...-.--.-..------- 54 438. 00 8.11 306. 60 5. 68 
a 2, 940 DES PS pal | ae oe 93, 053. 75 Ee eee 
r Catile (not including calves) _..........- 420 18, 808. 00 44,78 13, 165. 60 31.35 
ES a 26 201.00 | + 7.7% 140. 70 5.41 
ae . enter te fe 446 19,009. 00 42. 62 13, 306. 30 | 29.83 
NO ee 36 264.50 7.35 185.15 | 5.14 
Me 2 oe ee 69 365. 00 5.29 255.50 3.7 
i. NS a ak eee 551 19,638.50 |.......... | 13,746.95 |...) __.._- 
a VERMONT. ——S|S= —————S | =———— | — =< 
f ~ Cattle (not including calves) -2_.-__- ae Be 1 ee cE Ree oh Oe 9, 348. 00 / 31.06 
Calves ~~... 8 ee eee hd Rae Al Beare 590.00} 11.80 
Le 8) OSE ee ee Rec A Mee | 9, 938. 00 28.31 
j of es Bice SA Se a a rr (SOR eee hs ees ee |r ees 429, 32 7.81 
7 * Sheep 1 Ep. J a ae eee Gf BN A RNs SR ier tli al. 1 se 325.75 | 4.40 
| Total .-....--..------ 22-22 2epee ee eee Ln Pe AR AS, CSR ao eae 10, 693. 07 | he Wee FL 
: RHODE ISLAND. —]|—$  -———_SS _ —————  —————— = 
| “Cattle ‘Mot including calves) --....--.... 79 3,523.00] 44.59 | 2, 466. 10 31. 22 
Meee The eee. cee ne cee 1 3.00 3.00 2.10 2.10 
1 RNR ee ah  in skenw ane 80 3,526. 00 44.08 2,468. 20 30.85 
Seeta gat 6 ie SE ee ee eae 8 65. 00 8.12 45.50 5. 69 
Sh 88 A. aR OE en ee | Rpt TO Uo eee 
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+e 
Appraised valuations and compensation paid for animals 


116,912.35 | 38.00 
2,207.27 | a 6. ‘ 


SUMMARY. f 
Animals. 

Cattle (net incha@ing calves) oo. oon- a serosa 
Caiwes 035.259 ce ei se 5 re ee 

All cotile:. 22s e0! ee E e e e  eeee 
Swine —...~ 2s. ch gets is Bee Re a ee 
Sheep and goats 22-02-44 = be Soe ee eden coe eS eee eee 

Total coniponsation paid: . . 2.2. 2.3.56. - enn eee eee cae sine | 
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SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, James Wilson. 


i -The Secretary of Agriculture is charged with the supervision of all public busi- 
¢ ness relating to the agricultural industry. He makes such regulations for inter- 
% state traffic in live stock as may be necessary to prevent transmission of contagious 
diseases, and has charge of all interstate quarantine. He directs the admission or 
exclusion of live animals from foreign countries, and has charge of quarantine 
stations for importing cattle. He conducts the inspection and regulates the 
conditions of shipment of live stock and of meat products exported from Ameri- 
ican ports. He exercises advisory supervision over the agricultural experiment 
stations deriving support from the National Treasury. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, Joseph H. Brigham. 


The Assistant Secretary performs such duties as may be required by law or pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. He also becomes Acting Secretary of Agriculture in 
the absence of the Secretary. During the World’s Fair at St. Louis and prepara- 
tions therefor, he is the representative of the Department of Agriculture on the 
board in charge of Government exhibits and is chairman of that board. 


CHIEF CLERK, Andrew Geddes. 


The Chief Clerk has the general supervision of the clerks and employees; of the 
enforcement of the internal regulations of the Department; and of the buildings 
: occupied by the Department of Agriculture. 


APPOINTMENT CLERK, Joseph B. Bennett. ’ 


The Appointment Clerk is charged by the Secretary with the preparation of all 
papers involved in making appointments, transfers, promotions, reductions, fur- 
loughs, and removals, and with all correspondence of the Department with the 
United States Civil Service Commission. He receives all certificates issued by 
that Commission to the Department, and deals with all questions affecting posi- 
tions in the classified service. He is custodian of the Department seal. 


Cuirr oF Suppiy Division, Cyrus B. Lower. 


The Supply Division has charge of purchases of supplies and materials paid for 
. from the general funds of the Department. 


BUREAUS, DIVISIONS, AND OFFICES. 


WEATHER BurEAU (corner Twenty-fourth and M streets NW.).—Chief, Willis 
-L. Moore; Chief Clerk, Henry E. Williams; Professors of Meteorology, Cleveland 
- Abbe, F. H. Bigelow, Alfred J. Henry, Charles F. Marvin, Edward B. Garriott. 
The Weather Bureau has charge of the forecasting of weather; the issue of 
storm warnings; the display of weather and flood signals for the bene fit of agri- 
culture, commerce, and navigation; the gauging and reporting of rivers; ‘the 
maintenance and operation of seacoast telegraph lines, and the collection and 
transmission of marine intelligence for the benefit of commerce and navigation; 
the reporting of temperature and rainfall conditions for the cotton, rice, sugar, 
and other interests; the display of frost and cold-wave signals; the distribution of 
meteorological information in the interests of agriculiure and commerce; and the 
taking of such meteorological observations as may be necessary to establish and 


«The organization of the Department here given is in accordance with the act 
approved March 38, 1903, making appropriations for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1903, and shows changes i in personnel to April 1, 1903. 
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record the climatic conditions of the United States, or as are essential for the P 
proper execution of the foregoing duties. ‘a 


BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUsSTRY.—Chief, D. E. Salmon; Assistant Chief, A.D. Mel- 
vin; Chief Clerk, 8. R. Burch; Chief of Inspection Division, A. M. Farrington; 
Chief of Miscellaneous Division, Richard W. Hickman; Chief of Pathological 
Division, John R. Mohler; Chief of Biochemie Division, E. A. de Schweinitz; 
Chief of Dairy Division, Henry E. Alvord; Zoologist, ; In charge 
of Experiment Station, E. C. Schroeder; Editor, George F. Thompson. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry makes investigations as to the existence of con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia and other dangerous communicable diseases of live 
stock, superintends the measures for their extirpation, makes original investiga- 
tions as to the nature and prevention of such diseases, and reports on the condi- 
tion and the means of improving the animal industries of the country. It also has 
charge of the inspection of import and export animals, of the inspection of vessels 
for the transportation of export cattle, and of the quarantine stations for imported 
neat cattle; supervises the interstate movement of cattle, and inspects live stock 
and their products when offered for food consumption. 


BuREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY.—Chief, Beverly T. Galloway; Pathologist and 
Physiologist, and Acting Chief in absence of Chief, A. F. Woods; Chief Clerk, 
James E. Jones; Botanist, F. V. Coville; Agrostologist, W. J. Spillman: Pomol- 
ogist, G. B. Brackett; Horticulturist, L. C. Corbett; Editorial Clerk, J. E. Rock- 
well; Botanist in charge of Seed and Plant Introduction and Distribution, A. J. 
Pieters. — 
The Bureau of Plant Industry studies plant life in all its relations to agricul- 

ture. Itincludes Vegétable Pathological and Physiological Investigations; Botan- 

ical Investigations and Experiments; Pomological Investigations; Grass and Forage 

Plant Investigations; Experimental Gardens and Grounds; the Arlington Expe- 

rimental Farm; Congressional Seed Distribution; Seed and Plant Introduction; 

Tea Culture Experiments; and Investigation of Production of Domestic Sugar. 


BuREAU OF Forestry (Atlantic Building, 928-930 F street NW.).—Forester and _ 
Chief, Gifford Pinchot; Assistant Foresters, Overton W. Price and George B. 
Sudworth, Otto Luebkert, and William L. Hall. 


The Bureau of Forestry investigates methods and trees for planting in the tree- 
less West. gives practical assistance to tree planters, and also to farmers, lumber- 
men, and others,in handling forestlands. Itstudies commercial trees to determine 
pect special values in forestry, and also studies forest fires and other forest 
problems. 


BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY (corner Fourteenth and B streets SW.).—Chemist and 
Chief, Harvey W. Wiley; Chief, Food Laboratory, W.D. Bigelow; Chief, Sugar 
Laboratory, G. L. Spencer; Chief, Road-Material Laboratory, L. W. Page; 
Chief, Insecticide end Agricultural Water Laboratory, J. K. Haywood; Chief, 
Dairy Laboratory, G. E. Patrick; Chief, Soil and Fertilizer Analysis Labora- 
tory, C. C. Moore; Chief, Drug Laboratory, L. S. Kebler. 

The Bureau of Chemistry makes investigations of the methods proposed for 
the analyses of soils, fertilizers, and agricultural products, and such analyses as 
pertain in general to the interests of agriculture. It can not undertake the analy- 
ses of samples of the above articles of a miscellaneous nature, but application for 
such analyses should be made to the directors of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions of the different States. The bureau does not make assays of ores nor analy- 
ses of minerals for other than agricultural purposes, except when related to general ~ — 
agricultural interests, nor analyses of water. The Bureau does the chemical 
work of some of the other Bureaus and Divisions of the Department and for other — 
pd rns of the Government which apply to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
such assistance. 


BuREAU OF Sorts (212-214 Thirteenth street SW.).—Chief, Milton Whitney; 
Chief Clerk, A. G. Rice; Soil Physicist, Lyman J. Briggs; Soil Chemist, Frank 
K. Cameron; In charge United States Soil Survey, Thos. H. Means; In charge 
of Insular Soil Survey, Clarence W. Dorsey; In charge of Soil Management, — 
Franklin H. King; Tobacco Expert, George T. McNess. 


The Bureau of Soils is intrusted with the investigation, survey, and mapping of 
soils; the investigation of the cause and prevention of the rise of alkali in the soil, — 
and the drainage of soils; and the investigation of the methods of growing, curing, 
and fermentation of tobacco in the different tobacco districts. = 
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_ Drvision or ExtomoLoGy.—Entomologist and Chief, L. O. Howard; Entomol- 
ist in charge of Experimental Field Work, C. L. Marlatt; Entomologist in 
of Breeding Experiments, F. H. Chittenden; Entomologist in charge of 
Forestry Investigations, A. D. Hopkins; Entomologist in charge of Apiculture, 
Frank Benton; Entomologist in charge of Cotton-Boll Weevil Investigations, 
A. L. Quaintance; Expert in Sericulture, Miss H. A. Kelly; Assistant Entomolo- 
gist, D. W. Coquillett. 


The Division of Entomology obtains and disseminates information regarding 
_ injurious insects affecting field crops, fruits, small fruits, and truck crops, forest 
and forest products, and stored products; studies insects in relation to diseases of - 
man and other animals and as animal parasites; experiments with the introduc- 
tion of beneficial insects and with the fungus and other diseases of insects, and 
conducts experiments and tests with insecticides and insecticide machinery. It is 
further charged with the investigations in apicnlture and sericulture. The infor- 
mation gained is disseminated in the form of general reports, bulletins, and circu- 
lars. A good deal of museum work is done in connection with the Department of 
Insects of the National Museum, and insects are identified for experiment stations 
and other public institutions and private individuals. “ 


Division OF BioLocicaL SurvreY.—Biologist and Chief,C. Hart Merriam: Assist- 
ant Chief, A. K. Fisher; Assistant tn charge of Game Preservation, T. 5. 
Palmer. 


The Division of Biological Survey studies the geographic distribution of animals 
and plants, and maps the natural life zones of the country; it also investigates the 
economic relations of birds and mammals, and recommends measures for the pres- 
ervation of beneficial and the destruction of injurious species. .It is charged with 

ing into effect the provisions of the Federal law for the importation and pro- 
tection of birds and certain provisions of the law for the protection of game in 


Division OF ACCOUNTS AND DISBURSEMENTS.—Chief and Disbursing Clerk, Frank 
L. Evans; Assistant Chief (in charge of Weather Bureau disbursements), 
A. Zappone; Cashier, Everett D. Yerby. 


The Division of Accounts and Disbursements is charged with the adjustment of 
all claims against the Department; decides questions involving the expenditure of 
public funds; prepares estimates of appropriations needed, contracts for annual 
supplies, letters of authorization, leases, and agreements; issues requisitions for 
the purchase of supplies, requests for passenger and freight transportation; and 
attends to all business relating to the financial interests of the Department, 
including payments of every description. 


Division oF PuBLICATIONS.—Editor and Chief, Geo. Wm. Hill; Associate Editor, 
Joseph A. Arnold; Assistant Editor, B. D. Stallings; Assistant in charge of Doc- 
ument Section, R. B. Handy. 


Pr i The Division of Publications exercises general supervision of the Department 
= _ printing and illustrations, edits all publications of the Department (with the excep- 
tion of those of the Weather Bureau), has charge of the printing and Farmers’ 
Bulletin funds. and distributes all Department publications with the exception of 
those turned oyer by law to the Superintendent of Documents for sale at the price 
affixed by him; it issues in the form of press notices, official information of inter- 
est to agriculturists,and distributes to agricultural publications and writers notices 
and synopses of Department publications. . 


Bureau oF Sratistics.—Statistician and Chief, John Hyde; Assistant Statis- 
tician, Stephen D. Fessenden. 


The Statistician collects information as to the condition, production, etc., of 
the principal crops and the status of farm animals through State agents, each of 
whom is assisted by a corps of local reporters, through separate corps of county, 
township, and cotton correspondents, through traveling agents, and through a 
special foreign correspondent, assisted by consular, agricultural, and commercial 
_ authorities. He records, tabulates, and coordinates statistics of agricultural pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption, the authorized data of governments, insti- 
tutes, societies, boards of trade, and individual experts; prepares special statistical - 

ins upon agricultural subjects, and issues a monthly crop report for infor- 
mation of producers and consumers. 


DIvVIsion OF ForEIGN Marxertrs,—Chief, George K. Holmes; Assistant Chief, 
Frank R. Rutter. 
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The Division of Foreign Markets has for its object the extension of the agri- 
cultural export trade of the United States. It investigates the requirements of 
foreign markets, studies the conditions of demand and supply as disclosed by the 
records of production, importation, and exportation, inquires into the obstacles 
confronting trade extension. and disseminates, through printed reports and other- 
wise, the information collected. 


Lisrary.—Librarian, Josephine A. Clark; Assistant Librarian, Claribel R. 
Barnett. 


The Librarian has charge of the Library and supervises the arrangement and 
cataloguing of books, the preparation of bibliographies and similar puplications, 
and the purchase of new books. 


OFFICE OF EXPERIMENT STATIONS.—Director, A. C. True; Assistant Director and 
Editor of Experiment Station Record, E. W. Allen; Chief of Editorial Division, 
W. H. Beal; Chief of Division of Insular Stations, W. H. Evans; Special . 
Agent, Alaska, C. C. Georgeson; Special Agent, Hawaii, Jared G. Smith; Spe- 
cial Agent, Porto Rico, F. D. Gardner; Chief of Nutrition Investigations, W. O. 
Atwater; Chief of Irrigation Investigations, Elwood Mead; Farmers’ Institute 
Specialist, John Hamilton; Chief Clerk, Mrs. C. E. Johnston. 
The Office of Experiment Stations represents the Department in its relation to 

the experiment stations, which are now in operation in all the States and Territo- 

ries, and directly manages the experiment stations in Alaska, Porto Rico, and 

Hawaii. It seeks to promote the interests of agricultural education and investi- 

gation throughout the United States. It collects and disseminates general infor- 

mation regarding the colleges and stations, and publishes accounts of agricultural 
investigations at honfe and abroad. It also indicates lines of inquiry of the sta- 
tions, aids in the conduct of cooperative experiments, reports upon their expendi- 
tures and work, and in general furnishes them with such advice and assistance as 
will best promote the purposes for which they were established. In a similar way 
it aids in the development of the farmers’ institutes throughout the United States. 

It is charged with investigations on the nutritive value and economy of human 

foods. It conducts investigations on the laws and institutions relating to irriga- 

tion in different regions, the use of irrigation waters, the removal of seepage and 
surplus waters by drainage, and the use of different kinds of power for irrigation 
and other agricultural purposes. 


OFFICE OF PuBLIC RoApD INQuUIRIES.—Director, Martin Dodge; Assistant Director, 
Maurice O. Eldridge. 
The Office of Public Road Inquiries collects and disseminates information con- 

cerning the systems of road management throughout the United States, conducts 

investigations and experiments regarding the best method of road making, and pre- 
pares publications on these subjects. ’ 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
THE FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1901, 1902, AND 1908. 


Object of Appropriation. 1901. 1902. 1903. 

Salaries, Department of Agriculture ........--.---------- $326,680.00 | $373,820.00 $465, 500. 00 
Library, Department of Agriculture.___....--.-...2.--.- 5, 000. 00 7, 000. GO 8, 000. 00 
Contingent Expenses, Department of Agriculture. ---.-. 37, 000. 00 37, 000. 00 a 43, 000. 00 
Animal Quarantine Stahionse> 122 ese See eee 50, 000. 00 25, 000.00 |. <2. eee 
Collecting: Agricultural Statistiesaees 4s .osee—) eee 110, 000. 00 120, 000. 00 94, 200. 00 
Botanical Investigations and Experiments ..-...--..----- 80, 000. 00 45, 000. 00 55, 000. 00 
Entomological Investica tions s-=eos-ae 2 eee 22,500.00 | 628,518.18 45, 500. 00 
Vegetable Pathological Investigations........-.---------- 98,000.00 | 69,000.00} 110,000.00 
Biological Investivations..2-9252- 2. eo na oe docs 17,500. 00 20, 000. 00 28, 000. 00 
Pomolobical Investigations... -sssess seo e eee ae ee 9, 500.00 20, 000. 00 30, C00. 00 
Laboratory, Department of Agriculture --...-.....--.--- 28, 500. 00 24, 500. 00 60, 500. 00 
Forestry, Investigations. ... /.820¢. -3 5 ee ee 80, 000. 00 146, 280. 00 254, 000, 00 
Experimental Gardens and Grounds, Department of > 

Agriculture’. ..<2 6: d.20c eee eee 20, 000. 00 20, 000. 00 25, 000. 00 
Soil Investigations -.:-....-20.) be ee ee 25, 000. 00 91,000. 00 130, 090. 00 
Grass and Forage Plant Investigations --...-.------.----- 17, 000. 00 20, 000. 00 30, 000, 00 
Agricultural Experiment Stations [for stations under 

Hatch act, $780,000 in 1901; $789,009, 1902; $796,000, 1903].-| © 60,000.00 | ¢69,000. 00 ¢ 76, 000. 00 
Nutrition Investigations... <...- 2-028 oo- cone cone eee 17,500. 00 20, 000. 00 20, 000. 00 
Public Road Inquiries. 22 -i.2-..-.bcceee one 14, 000. 00 20, 000. 00 30, 000. 00 


aIncludes $6,000 deficiency. Includes $3,013.18 deficiency. 
¢ Expenses of Office of Experiment Stations. 
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Appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal years ending 
June 80, 1901, 1902, and 1903—Continued., 


Object of Appropriation. | 1901. | 1902. | 1903. 

Le eee OE a a — 
Publications, Department of Agriculture ........--------) $105, 000. 00 | a $188,000.00 | © $204,000.00 
NY UT TIOUE 1 35 n . 2 «ncaa e ecdopwakum- +. S~d>-- | 7,000. 00 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
Purchase and Distribution of Valuable Seeds -...-...---- 170, 000. 00 270, 000. 00 270, 000. 00 
Salaries and Expenses, Bureau of Animal Industry ---.-- 1, 000, 000.00 | ¢1, 090, 000. 00 | 21, 660, 000. 00 
Peeenon Investigations -..... -----...------.---2s:------- 50,000.00 | 50,000.00 65, 000. 00 
Meniegiture Investigations ...... 2. ussss-s<acse5l- see s8 5, 000. 00 7,000. 00 10, 000.00 
mruoetom ix perimenta! Farm 2....--2.---5---.--2.------ 10, 600. 00 10, G00. 00 15, 000. 00 
Plans for Building, Department of Agriculture.....-....|_-....-------- 5000; 00:12 st 
Horeion Market Investigations. .-....2:+.-=2------.<------< irae eS eyes [ea sesan-onuase 6, 500. 00 
EE LARC aot tk sede ew thts eames beonle lao ca pees PLCS pee ok 10, 000. 00 

Sie ee Ce ns SES Fak sas oo = no 2e 2, 245, 180. 00 | 2, 772,013.18 | 38,759, 200.60 


WEATHER BUREAU. | 
Peleriod. Wonthom Duread ... ...2.52 0.0.2 lee cade een ae--- 153, 320.00 | 159,820.00 165, 260.00 
Fuel, Lights, and Repairs, Weather Bureau_.__.--..--.-- 9, 000. 60 | 9,000.00 | 10, 060. 00 
' Contingent Expenses, Weather Bureau _.._....__.._----- 8, 000. 60 | 8, 000. 00 8, 000. 00 
Beictsl Expenses, Weather Bureau -...-.._...-------...- 828,000.00 | 865,500.00 ) 915, 500. 00 
Meteorological Observation Stations. _-_--....----...--.-- 60,000.00 60, 000. 00 | 60, 000. 00 

Building Addition to Weather Bureau Building, Wash- | 
CP a Bs So rg ope ape en aL Rie gO] Rc eee epee a 46, 600, 00 | 50, 000. 60 
Cables and Land Lines, Weather Bureau-_--..-._..-- Leenks. oot een tie. ot ee 40, 000. 00 

Storm-warning Stations, Glenhaven and South Manitou / 
Pence vei. . VV CH0Hor DBULCAM ois: 2.22. 222 o-oo ns | tose shoe eee [en at = aot oad 15, 000. 00 
Mol Weather Buregu--.....-..-2.----2-.2 22 axe 1,058, 320.00 | 1,148,320.60 | 1,263, 760.00 
PO SIRES Ok irce sae ee ee oe 3, 303, 500. 00 } 3, 920, 433.18 | 5,013,960. 00 


aIncludes $15,000 deficiency, but does not include $300,000 for Yearbook and $150,000 in general 
fund 


und. 
6 Includes $4,000 deficiency, but does not include $300,000 for Yearbook and $185,000 in generalfund. 
ce Includes $40,000 deficiency. 
a Includes $500,000 deficiency, emergency fund for foot-and-mouth disease. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES HAVING COURSES IN AGRICULTURE. 4 


States and Terri- 


meiac, Name of institution. Location. President. 
Alabama......-... shat Polytechnic Insti- | Auburn --...._--- C. C. Thach, M. A. 
ute. 
Agricultural and Mechanical | Normal _----._-.- | W.H. Councill, Ph. D. 
College for Negroes. 
ISON = 3 University of Arizona .....-.- digits” a; Saat ERE F. Y. Adams, M. A. 
Arkansad..-...2..- University of Arkansas. ---.-- Fayetteville __..- H.S. Hartzog, LL. D. 
Branch Normal College. --_-..-- Pine Blufis. ....-- Isaac Fisher. 
Caltornin.. -.-... University of California --_..- Berkeley - -__....-- B.I. Wheeler, LL. D. 
Colorado... .-..--. The State Agricultural Col- | Fort Collins -.--- B.O. Aylesworth, LL.D. 
lege of Colorado. | 
Connecticut _-_.--- Conn. Agricultural College...| Storrs__....._...- R. W.Stimson, M. A. 
Delaware -....---- Delaware College ____._....--- IVC Wace oo G.A. Harter, Ph. D. 
is i ee for Colored Stu- | Dover _-....------ W.C.Jason, M.A. 
ents. 
1 Corcrts kya a Florida Agricultural College .| Lake City -....--- T. H. Taliaferro, Ph. D. 
; Florida State Normal and In- | Tallahassee -_-_---- N.B. Young, M.A. 
dustrial College. 
Ceorgine..-2.2-.- Georgia State College of Agri- | Athens____.__._.- H.C. White,Ph.D. * 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 
SEA a State Industrial Col- | College.__...._.--. R.R. Wright. 
ege. 
i University of Idaho. .......... MGSO 2-5 soa J.A.McLean, Ph. D. 
PGi eee a 8 =~. 3 University of Illinois-.....--.- UPDRDA - 2520-25. A.S. Draper, LL.D. 
thetcht:) 1): ——— ar Purdue University -_...._....- Lafayette. ..-..- W.E. Stone, Ph. D. 
i ae lowa State Collegeof Agricul- | Ames -_....-.-..- E. W. Stanton.0 
tureand the Mechanic Arts. 
Peanres...-...-.*.. La State Agricultural | Manhattan -_-...- E.R. Nichols, M. A. 
Jollege. 
Rentucky....=.... A seultetal and Mechanical |} Lexington .___.-. J.K. Patterson, LL. D. 
: ollege of Kentucky. | 
State Normal School for Col- | Frankfort -.....- J.S. Hathaway,M.A., M.D. 
sy ored Students. 
Louisiana ........-. Louisiana State University | Baton Rouge _.... T.D.Boyd,LL.D. 
and Agricultural and Me- / 
chanical College. i 


Pee only institutions established under the land-grant act of July 2, 1862. 
cting. 
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Agricultural colleges and other institutions in the United States, ete.—Continu “d 


States and Terri- 


tories. 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Massachusetts ---- 


Michigan 


Minnesota, 
Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


— se ewe eee 


Nebraska 
Nevada. ......---- 
New Hampshire_- 


New Jersey-...--.-- 


New Mexico 


New: York ..-:...- 
North Carolina. -- 


North Dakota -..- 
Ohio 


Oregon:.2 52 see: 
Pennsylvania. _..- 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina _.- 


South Dakota -.-- 


Tennessee 
Texas 


Washington 


West Virginia -__-- 


Wisconsin aetoere 
Wyoming-.._....... 


Name of institution. 


Southern University and Ag 
ricultural and Mechanical 
College. A 

The University of Maine 

Maryland Agricultural Col- 


lege. f 

Massachusetts Agricultural 
College. 

Michigan State Agricultural 
College. 

The University of Minnesota. 

Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

Alcorn Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. _ , 
The University of Missouri--- 
Lincoln Institute : 
The Montana College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 
The University of Nebraska - 
Nevada State University 
The New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and the Me- 

chanic Arts. ; 

Rutgers Scientific School 
(The New Jersey State Col- 
lege for the Benefit of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic 
Arts]. 

The New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. 

Cornell University -.....------ 

The North Carolina College 
of Agriculture. and Me- 
chanic Arts. 

The Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College for the Col- 
ored Race. 

North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 

Ohio State University 

Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 

Agricultural and Normal 
University. 

Oregon State Agricultural 
College. 

The Pennsylvania State Col- 


lege. 
Rhode Island College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts. 
Clemson Agricultural College - 
The Colored Normal, Indus- 
trial, Agricultural, and Me- 
chanical College of South 
Carolina. 
South Dakota Agricultural 
College. 
University of Tennesse3---...- 
State Agricultural and Me- 
cnanical College of Texas. 
Prairie View State Normal 


sSehool. 

The Agricultural College of 
Utah. 

University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College. 

The Virginia Agriculturaland 
Mechanical College and 
Polytechnic Institute. 

The Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute. 

Washington Agricultural Col- 
lege and School of Science. 

West Virginia University ---- 

The West Virginia Colored 
Institute. 

University of Wisconsin 

University of Wyoming 


wee ewe meme ee 


a Acting. * 
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New Orleans _...! H. A. Hill. 


Greensboro 


jaa 
~t. 
_ 


Location. President. _ 


Orono G.E. Fellows, Ph.D. 
College Park -__..| R. W. Silvester. 


Amberst.....-.---- H.H. Goodell, LL. D. 

Agricultural J.L. Snyder, Ph.D. 
College 

ool Pee) eats 01 eae ok Sy ee C. Northrop, LL. D. 

Agricultural | J.C. Hardy,M.A. 
College. 

Westside_-_..-__- W.H. Lanier, B. A. 

Columbia; = R. H. Jesse, LL.D. 


Jefferson City ._.| B.F. Allen, M.A. 


Bozeman......-.. J.Reid, B.A. 

Limeain)- “cas sae E. B. Andrews, LL. D. 
ONO... sce eee J.E. Stubbs, M.A.,D.D. 

Durham (229.22 


New Brunswick.| Austin Scott, LL. D. 


| 
Mesilla Park. .... Luther Foster, M.§. A. 


Ce ee ee J.G.Schurman, LL.D. 
West Raleigh__..| G.T. Winston, LL. D. 


Bets | J.B. Dudley, M.A. 


Agricultural J.H. Worst, LL.D. 
College. 
Columbus_...<.--- W.O.Thompson, D. D, 


Stillwater ------.- A.C. Scott, LL. M. 
Tuamigston -222 2.2 I.E. Page, M.A. 
Corvallis.......---- T.M.Gatch, Ph. D. 


State College ....| G.W.Atherton,LL.D. 
K. L. Butterfield, M.S. 
Clemson College.| P.H. Mell, Ph.D. 


Kingston. .--:.--- 


Orangeburg -.__- T.E. Miller, LL. D. 
Brookings .-....-- J. W.Heston, LL.D. 
Knoxville -_.-.._- C. W. Dabney, LL. D. 


Coliege Station ..| D. F. Houston, D. Se. 


Prairie View ....| E.L. Blackshear. 


Ee: FC Spe Nae eee W.J.Kerr, D.Sc. 
Burlington --_-.-- M.H. Buckham, LL.D. 
Blacksburg -..-.. J.M. McBryde, LL. D. 
Hampton .....--- H.B. Frissell, LL. D- 
Pullman 2 --2>-s5 E. A. Bryan, M.A. 
naif | 3 Moll Jones aa 
favande 22-7] a Bmlley tye 


ae 


-* 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
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- AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


THEIR LOCATIONS, DIRECTORS, AND PRINCIPAL LINES OF 


WORK. 


Stations, locations, and 
directors. 


ee we ae eee eee 


Alabama (Canebrake), Union- 
town: 
aoe. mete heSoM 2... oo..2-. 4. 


Alabama (Tuskegee), Tuskegee: 
PeIOMEV OT O.n 52. 220cs eens 
Arizona, Tucson: 
Heme GOPDGR = .25 0.2 -5-s5 nk. 


Arkansas, Fayetteville: 
PeieBemMety —..- 2 20-225. 


California, Berkeley: 
E.W. Hilgard 


Colorado, Fort Collins: 
Di GrnCarpenver: + .o5..2...--..- 


Connecticut (State), New Haven: 
E.H. Jenkins 


Connecticut (Storrs), Storrs: 
Se. Oxi 


ton @ 


Delaware, Newark: 


we CLS 2 wwe oe we ee ee oe wee 


Florida, Lake City: 
Mennansrorvo.. =. 3. 2.22 ok 


Georgia, Experiment: 
ew. Momding. .....-.. 202 
Idaho, Moscow: 
ie PROMO eu ice2s nc SoS 


Ilinois, Urbana: 
me Pevenport...02-. 222.5... 


: Indiana, Lafayette: 


Pte GONG eto ee Se 


Num- 

Num- | ber of 
ber on | teach- 
staff. | ers on 
. staff. 

13 8 
i; A ee ees 

it 4 

8 5 

6 2 

31 14 

15 10 
Pps 

e 

14 aay 

6 6 

ts 7 

7 1 

8 7 

22 10 

| ‘ 

10 7 

21 14 

17 13 


Principal lines of work. 


Botany; soils; analyses of fertilizers and food 
materials; field and pot experiments: horti- 
culture; plant breeding: diseases of plants; 
feeding experiments; diseases of animals; 
dairying. 


Soilimprovement; field experiments; horticul- 
ture; floriculture; diseases of plants; diseases 
of animals; dairying. 


Field experiments; horticulture; diseases of 
plants; animal industry; dairying. 


Chemistry; botany; field experiments: im- 
provement of ranges; horticulture, including 
date-palm culture; feeding experiments; ir- 
rigation. 


Chemistry of foods; field experiments; horti- 
culture; plant breeding; diseases of plants; 
feeding experiments; diseases of animals. 


Physics; chemistry and geographical distribu- 
tion of soils; bacteriology; fertilizers; field 
erops: horticulture; botany; meteorology; 
technology of wine and olive oil, inciuding 
zymology; beet-sugar chemistry; chemistry 
of foods and feeding stuffs; animal hus- 
bandry; entomology; dairying; drainage and 
irrigation; reclamation of alkali lands; plant 
introduction. 


Chemistry: field experiments; horticulture; 
plant breeding; entomology; irrigation. 


Chemistry; analysis and inspection of fertili- 
zers, foods, and feeding stuffs; inspection of 
Babcock test apparatus and nurseries; dis- 
eases of plants; forestry; field experiments; 
entomology. 

Food and nutrition of man and animals; bac- 
teriology of dairy products; field experi- 
ments; dairying. 

Chemistry; bacteriology; field experiments; 
horticulture; diseases of plants; feeding ex- 
periments; diseases of animals; entomology; 
wnt ims 

Feeding; field experiments; horticulture; feed- 
ing experiments; veterinary science; ento- 
mology. : 

Field experiments; horticulture; entomology; 
pig feeding: dairying. 

Chemistry; physics; botany; field experiments; 
horticulture; entomology; feeding experi- 
ments. 

Chemistry; bacteriology; field experiments; 
horticulture; forestry; plant breeding: dis- 
eases of plants; diseases of animals; feeding 
experiments; entomology; dairying. 

Chemistry; pot and field experiments; horti- 
culture; feeding experiments: diseases of 

lants and animals. 

Chemistry; botany; field experiments; horti- 
culture; diseases of plants; feeding experi- 
ments; entomology; dairying. _ 

Soils; horticulture; plant breeding; field ex- 
periments; feeding and digestion experi- 
ments; diseases of animals; entomology; 
dairying; extermination of prairie dogs and 
gophers. 


a Acting. 
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Agricultural experiment stations of the United States, ete.—Continued. — 
som] A 
: , um-| ber o 
Stations, pocaHePs, and ber on | teach- Principal lines of work. 
ad Set ag staff. | ers on 
staff. 
Kentucky, Lexington: vy ; : p . 

Mes Scoyell..2iavstss ts eee DB eke eel Chemistry; soils; analysis of fertilizers, foods, 
and feeding stuffs; field experiments; horti- 
culture; plant breeding; animal husbandry; 
diseases of plants; entomology; dairying. 

Louisiana (Sugar), New Orleans: ; : : ; ‘ 

William: OAS tilb pists seen cas ome ame Chemistry; bacteriology; soilsand soilphysics; __ 

field experiments; horticulture; sugar mak- 
Louisiana (State), Baton Rouge: ing; drainage; irrigation. 

William C: Stubbs.c 2222 26 41 ||Chemistry; geology; botany; bacteriology; 
soils; inspection of fertilizers and paris 
green; field experiments; horticulture; ani- 
mal husbandry; diseases of animals; ento- 

Louisiana (North), Calhoun: mology. : 

WilhamiCsStulbibss see ames tee eee ee eee Chemistry; soils; fertilizers; field experiments; 

horticulture; feeding experiments; stock 
Maine, Orono: . raising; dairying. : 

Cry W G00S. Repay 12 7 | Chemistry; botany; analysis and inspection of 
fertilizers, concentrated commercial feeding 
stuffs, and creamery glassware; horticulture; 
diseases of plants; seed tests; food and nutri- 
tion of man and animals; poultry raising; 
marine invertebrates; diseases of animals; 

Maryland, College Park: entomology; dairying. 

Hid /Patterson.: sacsee ete ee 15 8 | Chemistry; soils; field experiments; horticul- 

ture; diseasesof plants; feeding experiments; 
Massachusetis, Amherst: diseases of animals; entomology. 

HishaGoodolile: asec ah 19 8 | Chemistry; meteorology; analysis and inspec- 
tion of fertilizers and concentrated commer- — 
cial feeding stuffs; inspection of creamery 
glassware and nurseries; field experiments; 
horticulture; electro-germination; diseases 
of plants; digestion and feeding experiments; 

Michigan, Agricultural College: diseases of animals; entomology; dairying. 

©, Dy Smiths see cee eee 16 7 | Chemistry; bacteriology; soils; field experi- 
ments; horticulture; diseases of plants; feed- 
ing experiments; diseases of animals; ento- 

mology; stable hygiene. 
Minnesota, St. Anthony Park, : 
St. Paul: 

W 7. Litroetiiqn 22st eees 14 11 | Chemistry; soils; field experiments; horticul- 
ture; forestry; diseases of plants; food and 
nutrition of man; plantand animal breeding; _ 

Mississippi, Agricultural Col- feeding experiments; diseases of animals; en- 
ege: _. tomology; dairying. 

Wi EHutehinsonesessseeeeee 10 6 | Soils, fertilizers; field experiments; horticul- 
ture; animal husbandry; diseases of animals; 

Missouri (College) Columbia: entomology; dairying. 

Hedi AWatereeae 235 ae eos 16 7 | Chemistry; field experiments; horticulture; 

diseases of plants; feeding experiments; ani- 
Missouri (Fruit), Mountain mal and plant breeding; diseases of animals; 
Grove: entomology; dairying; irrigation. 

Paul Evans se-cseete ae eee Ded eee Horticulture. 

Montana, Bozeman: e 

SP Omier Sco sek eee 9 6 | Chemistry; meteorology; botany; field experi- 
ments; horticulture; feeding experiments; 

Nebraska, Lincoln: poultry experiments; entomology; irrigation. 

B.A. Burnett isis? scat ace 17 9} Chemistry; botany; meteorology; soils; field 
experiments; horticulture; diseases of plants; 
forestry; feeding and breeding experiments; 

Nevada, Reno: diseases of animals; entomology; irrigation. 
J Ee Stubbsezece co. Sete 10 6 | Chemistry; botany; soils; field experiments; 
horticulture; forestry; animal diseases; en- 
New Hampshire, Durham: tomology; irrigation. : ‘ 
BF, W.. Morse 2-5, 5. eee 11 8 | Chemistry; bacteriology; soil physics; draft 
‘| and efficiency test of surface-working imple- 
ments; field experiments; horticulture; 
New slorpey. (State), New Bruns- ere of plants; feeding experiments; ento- 
wick: mology. : 

Hm. B. Voorhees sas - seaeeee es 12 2 |(Chemistry; pte: botany; analysis of fer- 

New Jersey (College), New tilizers, foods, and commercial feeding stuffs; 
Brunswick: pot and field experiments; horticulture; 

E. BM Voorhees. 2c. feeeae 7 4 |) eases of plants; food and nutrition of man; 

diseases of animals; entomology; dairy hus- 
New Mexico, Mesilla Park: bandry; soil bacteriology; irrigation. 
Luther Foster ......... wpe ate 11 7 field experiments; 


a Vice-director. 


ree eoued A botany; soils; fle 
horticulture; feeding experiments; entomol- 
ogy; irrigation. 
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Agricultural experiment stations of the United States, ete.—Continued. 


iigeabibetos 
Stations, locations, and Fi Paeah: 
directors. staff. | ers on 
staff. 
New York (State), Geneva: 
(ls DAA foo ile Fy: i rrr 77. Ne cerr home 
New York (Cornell), Ithaca: 
ES rrr 18 15 
, North Carolina, Raleigh: 
ow RBCOre. _....2--4.-2---- 12 6 
North Dakota, Agricultural Col- 
leg? 
; eo ? 10 
» Ohio, Wooster: 
; ee Thorne...2220.22...-..-- ie Meee, 
“ 
Oklahoma, Stillwater: 
Jit anal 6 2) ae ae or 9 6 
’ 
: Oregon, Corvallis: 
- ae WAGE YCOMDS.__...-..-..--.- ala) 7 
i pone yauia, State College: 
t 2 ato Oa 14 7 
a Rhode Island, Kingston: 
% Pie MemlOr = 22... ....:>--.-- it 3 
South Carolina, Clemson College 
i a is Th 12 
South Dakota, Brookings: $ 
OO a 12 6 
Tennessee, Knoxville: 
PP PININ cece 11 9 
Texas, College Station: 
GE Ae CS | a | 14 5 
Utah, Logan: 
- US Ech rol a a 15 9 
* 
Vermont, Burlington: 
ee ANN ie ios tenor cacn ii 6 
Virginia, Blacksburg: 
Oe CBE Y UG ra ans o amkant ec sn 1 6 
Washington, Pullman: 
TINY itl was emcee 14 8 
West Virginia, Morgantown: 
teeteWwElt 2.256.022 a-ncce 15 | 5 


Principal lines of work. 


Chemistry; bacteriology; meteorology: ferti- 
lizers; analysis and control of fertilizers; in- 
spection of creamery glassware; field experi- 
ments; horticulture; diseases of plants; feed- 
ing experiments; poultry experiments; ento- 
mology; dairying; irrigation. 

Chemistry of soils, feeding stuffs, and dairy 
pees: soils; fertilizers; field experiments; 

orticulture; diseases of plants; feeding ex- 
periments; diseases of animals; poultry ex- 
eriments; entomology; dairying. 

Chemistry; soils; field experiments; horticul- 
ture; plant diseases; animal husbandry; dis- 
eases of animals; poultry experiments; 
dairying. 

Field experiments; plant breeding; horticul- 
ture; diseases of plants; food analysis; feed- 
ing experiments; diseases of animals; dairy- 


ing. 

Soils: field experiments; horticulture; plant 
breeding; diseases of plants; breeding and 
feeding experiments; diseases of animals; 
entomology. ; 

Chemistry; field experiments; horticulture; 
forestry; botany; diseases of plants; animal 
husbandry; diseases of animals; entomology. 


pinata bacteriology; soils; field crops; 

horticulture; diseases of plants; feeding ex- 

eriments; entomology; dairying. 

Chemistry; meteorology; analysis of ferti- 
lizers, foods, and feeding stuffs; horticulture; 
field experiments; feeding experiments; 
dairying. 

Chemistry; meteorology; soils; analysis and 
inspection of fertilizers and feeding stuffs; 
field and pot experiments; horticulture; 

oultry experiments. 

Chemistry; analysis and control of fertilizers; 
field experiments; horticulture; plant breed- 
ing; diseases of plants; feeding experiments; 
veterinary science; entomology; dairying. 

Soils; field experiments; plant breeding; dis- 
eases of plants and animals; animal hus- 
bandry; dairying; irrigation. 

Chemistry; soils; fertilizers; field experi- 
ments; horticulture; seeds; weeds; diseases 
of plants; feeding experiments; entomology; 
dairying. 

Chemistry; meteorology; soils; field experi- 
ments; horticulture; feeding experiments; 
diseases of animals; irrigation. 

Chemistry of soils and feeding stuffs; alkali 
soil investigations; meteorology; field experi- 
ments: horticulture; diseases of plants; cattle 
and sheep breeding; feeding experiments; 
dairying; poultry experiments; irrigation; 
arid farming. 

Chemistry; botany; analysis and control of 
fertilizers and feeding stuffs; inspection of 
creamery glassware; field experiments; hor- 
ticulture; diseases of plants; feeding experi- 
ments; dairying. 

Yield crops; horticulture; bacteriology; feed 
ing experiments; veterinary science; ento- 
mology; cider and vinegar making; fer- 
ments. 

Chemistry; botany; bacteriology; soils; field 
experiments; horticulture; plant breeding; 
diseases of plants; feeding and breeding ex- 
periments; oyster culture; diseases of ani- 
mals; entomology; dairying; irrigation. 

Chenistry; analysis and control of fertilizers; 
soils; field experiments; horticulture; in- 
spection of orchards and nurseries; feeding 
experiments; poultry experiments; ento- 
mology. 


a Acting. 
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Agricultural experiment stations of the United States, ete.—Continued. 


N Pale 
Stations. locations, and ee - A F 
me ’ ber on | teach- Principal lines of work. 
directors. staff. | ers on 
staff 
Wisconsin, Madison: mi. 
OEY on 25 oon ee Lee l7 14 | Chemistry; bacteriology; soils; field experi- 
ments; horticulture; feeding experiments; 
Wyoming, Laramie: dairying; drainage and irrigation. 
i Ch adie ee eae 8 8 | Geology; botany; meteorology; waters; soils; 


range improvement; fertilizers; fieldexperi- __ 
ments; food analysis; feeding experiments; a8 
entomology; irrigation. 


STATE OFFICIALS IN CHARGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Sceretary of Agriculture. 


Pemmsyivanis....-.<-.522- 222.52 W..B: Cribehfield us 5 eee Harrisburg. 
Commissioners of Agriculture. ¢ 
PVN 2 engeeOMeeeaebagt toe sw on ee JG SUAS eB a ek Montgomery. 
Ariss oo te Ee eS ae Wraith 2 es det cease Little Roek. 
lees oo ee Boe. ic ken: aa ie eee Tallahassee. 
(HOOPER 3 ag aoe eS ee Oi. BORSSPERS..v. <2. case Se Atlanta. 
Kenteeky «5 4 2 ee Te 2s. Bhadl * Sees See eee Frankfort. 
Eg RESUS oy. ok oat a ee MN ey ee ee Baton Rouge. 
Whaiiane | i hh ee Ao We Gilani. 2 go i Augusta. 
Mositama. 25.5555 aes One J. A. Ferausonm. 62252 to 2c8e Helena. | 
Wow York 5252)... Chas. A. Wieting ..-.-__-_- Albany. 
North Caremark Sb, Patterson. 22 fo oe Raleigh. 
North Dakota ........_- pani: Be. ch. Peewee. ae th ee Bismarck. 
South Carokimg 0 eo PM og AE oh Re OR on a Columbia. 
Tem messes fe xis Sie eas Ses. ht... Parne. 35 = aes Nashville. 
"Pema 205 eS ae eee Jefferson Johnson -__----_.-_-- Austin 
Warr iri ee ees Geo. W.. Koiner=.. --_s.....2- Richmond. 
Washtnetom ccs. 5 ced WP. C. Adams -—.. - Oe ail O1ympia. 
Secretartes of State boards of agricuiture. 
Catttertiah. 25-24 43a Harry Lowden 9__....=.__.- Sacramento. 
Colorado. 2 a eee AWE Siiwley ee _Fort Collins. 
Conmectiemt 025252 eke 5 A ae Sa North Stonington, 
Dehweare. 33 oo ete wee eae Wesloe: Webb. = oc s2:_ 522 Dover. 
Vins os oe ee ee We. &. Seana ae ee Springfield. 
RST i 5 y's ca Ve ee ee Chas. Downing..._._--._._- Indianapolis. 
Tei. 25.20) Soe er eee #. ©. Ram ps0n Sees ee Des Moines.  « 
feelings adel DES, is wice tet ED. Coburmicte. 5 ee Topeka. 
Massachusetts..........-.-=.2 J. W. Stockwell ¢/.-_ 5027. Bosten. 
Michigaw ot 3:0. ee Addison M. Brown_-__-_--.--- Agricultural College. 
Maserati George B. Elliss..---- =... Columbia. 
Nebwasiee 2.52 36.000) aoe Robt. W. Furnas. --_..._~:- Brownville. 
Nevada. 72 #4. Sen Vee sees Lowis: Bevier _. 0-22 Carson City. 
New Hampshire ._.- --- Bieta re W. J. Bachetder — oo Concord. 
New. Jersey . 2. 264. fee eee Franklin Dye’... 1524 3-. Trenton. 
North. Caroiinac:.. > Sa T.. Ro ane see ao eae Raleigh. 
Obigh! oe eee WW. Bee ee Columbus. 
Ok Ta home 23.2 .caackes, cena J. B. Phoburm.. 12-52 ee 
Ovegoat e552 2. eee MM. De Wisdom eee Portland. 


@ fa several States the aratifa of the Commissioner of Agr iculture are joined with 

the care of other interests also, as of mining and labor. . 
b Acting. * t 
C9e Li. Ellswort! h after July 1, 1903. 


ae 
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Secretaries of State boards of agriculture—Continued. 


Rhode Island__.........------ George A. Stockwell_______- Providence. 


Penn eakote...- 22.2.8... Water bp. Dean ..-_--.._.-. Yankton. 
Nt ile oD ae EEA ee OS I ea ae East Hardwick. 
et. V arming. 2 ee ks | ar Charleston. 
MEEINEM oc S / ass os Otis ee a Ul 5 whe Madison. 


RE Es ar (oe ee ey ee ee Honolulu. 
A a ae We ak. POOR oS San Juan. 
Philippine Islands ------------ F. Lamson-Scribner -.--- ---- Manila. 4 
SECRETARIES OF STATE AGRICULTURAE SOCIETIES. 
ae ae BL Sige os 2s 2 Meriden. 
Lo a ae Fea H. HE. Stockbridge __-____--- Lake City. 
SS Saee eee BD ene Augusta. 
ERM SS a W. H. Dalrymple ......---- Baton Rouge. 
Pemmeacuueetts 2... 2.2...--... Leander F. Herrick_-_-__--_-- Worcester. 
I eo CCU 5 ie i <a Auburn. 
OS a a ae SW. See ee Hamline. 
ee Francie Pope... 22.2... Helena. °. 
ren ote a os Was. Hy. Doane_-...-.....- Reno. 
0 aE ees Edw. A. Callahan __._____-- Albany. 
morn Carolina. _____ 2. -._--- Joseph E. Pogue -___..._-_- Raleigh. 
OS Se lf SH TEN en ia sos aie Hummelstown. 
pomecneotinea. 2. _-._:_._.7. W. Holloway... ...:--.-_- Pomaria. 
Tennessee .__--.----- i ee ae Bee SSIES te fe Nashville. 
SS de CM Wieielow 4025. oo. Brandon. 
SECRETARIES OF STATE FAIRS. 
EES i RO tas ROME ne cats as Little Rock. 
ME OLOraUGO — 2 .2..-).-..--.-.--- Ri. Ba. OROOT S ooo oe ck wes Durango. 
lobe Ware 2000 oooh ss. L. J. Foulke ___*__.__._.... Wilmington. 
oe) prerida _........ ee ee a. H. HE. Stockbridge .._.....-- Lake City. 
UMMM te Charles Downing-_-_-_-____--- Indianapolis. 
SON GHCKY so. 25 2 1s ne. Mi; We. Bleeds 2 eet ee Louisville. 
ae SR AG ci ee ee Lancaster. 
Ee Robert W. Furnas ..._.--_- Brownville. 
RAO ol. 2.2} P. © MoCanmtas soos 25 8 Albuquerque. 
Reem gti. = US. CO. Shaver _._. ec. Albany. 
meee Noren Dakota _-__.._-..-._..- Be ee ee So a 5 a eae Mandan. 
‘ empeyivatem 22 oo oo Ae A A Gremane Bethlehem. 
oe south Carolina _._....-.-.--.-- Thos. W. Holloway -------- Pomaria. . 
ie | Tie a i a a ee Septimus W. Sears ---.._--- Salt Lake. 
Beeeeermmont. FH. Chapman __-.-...-..- Rutland. 
Rueest Virginia... _._..._..-George Hook_...-.._2.._-.- Wheeling. 
0 aS ane ae a ee Re ee ee ee Madison. 
; OFFICERS OF LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. LOUIS, 
: . 1904. 
| Hon. D. L. Francis, president, St. Louis, Mo.; Walter B. Stevens, secretary, 
_ $t. Louis, Mo.; Col. J. H. Brigham, chairman government board and representa- 
tive of Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Harry H. Brigham, 


assistant representative, Department of Agriculture exhibits, Washington, D. C.; 
BF. J. V. Skiff, director of exhibits, St. Louis, Mo.; F. W. Taylor, chief depart- 
ment of agriculture, including horticulture, St. Louis, Mo.; F. D. Coburn, chief, 
section of live stock, St. Louis, Mo. 
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OFFICIALS IN CHARGE OF FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Farmers’ Institute Specialist, Department of Agriculture. 


John Hamilton, Washington, District of Columbia. 


State superintendents. 


State. Name of official. Post-office. 
Aldsibama: 2225-512 C. A. Cary, Alabama Polytechnic Institute............- Auburn. 
G. W. Carver, Agricultural Experiment Station -_-_.--- Tuskegee. 
Wiaskasa feces C. C. Georgeson, Agricultural Experiment Station----- Sitka. 
Arizona. 7-6. see R.H. Forbes, Agricultural Experiment Station _-..---- Tucson. 
Arkansas 2252-2 H.S. Hartzog, University of Arkansas ...._.....___---- Fayetteville. 
Calttormia to.54-22 E.J. Wickson, University of.California_-__....__..---__- Berkeley. 
D.T. Fowler, for Central and Northern California. -__- Do. 
Ai J). Cook, tor Souchern Calitornia 2.2225" +e. os ae Claremont. 
Colorado =a B.C. Aylesworth, President State Agricultural College | Fort Collins. 
Connecticut ----.-- J.F. Brown, Secretary State Board of Agriculture -_.-| W. Stonington. 
J. are oble, Secretary Connecticut Dairymen’s Asso- | Hartford. 
ciation. 
iH: ee Miles, Secretary Connecticut Pomological So- | Milford. 
ciety. 
Delawawke ....-. 55-2 Wesley Webb, Director of Farmers’ Institutes _...---- Dover. 
A.T. Neale, Superintendent for Newcastle County ----| Newark. 
S.H. Messick, Secretary for Sussex County --......----- Bridgeville. 
Wloriday 2s. ees CLM. Conner, Agricultural College 8 = 2202 2 222s Lake City. 
Geor oie. 5-2 s8e se H.C. White, President State College of Agriculture.._| Athens. 
Harvie Jordan, Director of Farmers’ Institutes --_-.... Monticello. 
Fa walisen.o. see oe J.G. Smith, Agricultural Experiment Station _______-- Honolulu. 
Tdaho cs ees aes H.T. French, Agricultural Experiment Station __..-.- Moscow. 
MLinOis=* 23 Se eee A. B. Hostetter, Secretary and Superintendent of | Springfield. 
i Karmers’ Institutes. 
Tne “eee se W.C. Latta, Agricultural Experiment Station --.....-. Lafayette. 
TOW Os e- eee ee J.C. Simpson, Secretary State Board of Agriculture --| Des Moines. 
Kansas. 532625225 D.H. Otis, Professor of Animal Industry, Ag’! College.| Manhattan. 
Kentucky 22 -eee* I. B. Nall, Commissioner of Agriculture.__.....-..-.---- Frankfort. 
Louisiana -..--.--- J.G. Lee, Commissioner of Agriculture--_-_-....--.-.---- Baton Rouge. 
Marie esses A.W. Gilman, Commissioner of Agriculture _--_...-.-.-- Augusta. 
Maryland. .2 52-22 W.L. Amoss, Director Farmers’ Institutes ---.--.------ Benson. 
Massachusetts-_---| J. W. Stockwell, Secretary State Board of Agriculture_| Boston. 
Michigans. ---sss— L. R. Taft, Superintendent Farmers’ Institutes _...__-- Agricultural College 
Minnesota _--.---- O.C. Gregg, Superintendent Farmers’ Institutes. -_-_..-- Lynd. 
Mississippi-.------- J. ses dineey: President Agricuitural and Mechanical | Agricultural College. 
ollege. 
WMSSOURT 222 see. Geo. B. Ellis, Secretary State Board of Agriculture_...| Columbia. 
Montana 2-22 2-eee= S. Fortier, President College of Agriculture and Me- |Bozeman. 
chanic Arts. 
Nebraska, .2=2--=- E. A. Burnett, Director Agricultural Experiment Sta- | Lincoln. 
tion. 
WNewadajaces- ose | J Fe Stubbs, Director Agricultural Experiment Sta- | Reno. 
ion. 
New Hampshire..| N. J. Bachelder, Secretary State Board of Agriculture.| Concord. 
New Jergey ------- F. Dye, Secretary State Board of Agriculture-__-...-_-- Trenton. 
New York:.....2-- F. BE. Dawley, Director of Institutes. {2<- 229222 22 - oe Fayetteville. 
North Carolina.-..| S.L. Patterson, Commissioner of Agriculture __..___--- Raleigh. 
North Dakota ____| E. EK. Kaufman, Secretary Farmers’ Institute Board-_-_-.| Fargo. 
OhiO 22 Sees ee W.W. Miller, Secretary State Board of Agriculture___| Columbus. 
Oklahoma, —=—--- J.B.Thoburn, Secretary Board of Agriculture ___.__-- Guthrie. 
Orevon see J. Withycombe, Vice-director Agricultural Experi- | Corvallis. 
ment Station. 
Pennsylvania.....| A.L. Martin, Deputy Secretary of Agriculture ......-- Harrisburg. 
Porto Rico. .-2 22 W.H. Elliott, Director of Farmers’ Institutes -._..__.- San Juan. 
hode Island ____- G. A. Stockwell, Secretary State Board of Agriculture.) Providence. 
South Carolina...| J.S. Newman, Agriculturist Clemson Agr. College __..| Clemson College. 
Thos. E. Miller, President Agricultural and Mechan- | Orangeburg. 
1¢al College. 4/2 608 ee Dene ee ee er eee Cee eee : 
Tennessee ___._.-- T. H. Paine, Commissioner of Agriculture -_..2.-_-.---- Nashville. 
Texas i.2uc eas J.H.Connell, President Texas State Institutes... ..-- Dallas. 
Ute - 2. bee W.dJ.Kerr, President Agricu'tural College.......---.-- | Logan. ; 
Verme@nt: occ. C.J. Bell, Secretary State Board of Agriculture ----..-. | East Hardwick. 
Vinnie. Sees G. W. Koiner, Commissioner of Agriculture ---....--.--- Richmond. 
Washington __._-- ee Bryan, Director Agricultural Experiment Sta- | Pullman. 
ion. 
West Virginia ....| J.B. Garvin, Superintendent of Institutes---....-....-- Charleston. 
Wisconsin ....-... G. McKerrow, Superintendent Farmers’ Institutes ....| Madison. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF FARMERS. 


AMERICAN CANE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
President, Chas. A. Farwell, New Orleans, La.; D.D. Colcock, New Orleans, La. 
NEw ENGLAND Topacco GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


President, Edmund Haloday, Suffield, Conn.; Secretary, S. C. Hardin, Glaston- 
bury, Conn. 


INTERSTATE COTTON GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


President, Harvie Jordan, Monticello, Ga.; Secretary, J. P. Allison, Concord, Ga. 


SouTHERN Nut GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


3 | ? : 
4 President, G. M. Bacon, De Witt, Ga.; Secretary, J. F. Wilson, Poulan, Ga. 
, NaTIONAL GRAIN GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
President, M. P. Moran, Graceville, Minn.; Secretary, J. C. Hanley, St. Paul, 
_ Minn. 
; RicE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 
President, 8. A. Knapp, Lake Charles, La.; Secretary, A. B. Allison, Crowley, La. 
. NatTionaL Woot, GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
r President, Francis E. Warren, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Secretary, W. G. Markham, 
Avon, N. Y. 
ALLIED NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES OF AMERICA. 
President, J. C. Hanley, St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, M. P. Moran, Graceville, 
Minn. 
INTERNATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION. 
President, Angus McDonald, Merrill, Mich.; Secretary, Charles Darland, 
Merrill, Mich. 
MISCELLANEOUS STATE ORGAWIZATIONS. 
Name of organization. Secretary. Post-office. 
a a... —— - | ae aes 
_. Arizona Wool Growers’ Association .........-------- ie OOO aca 2o a | Flagstaff. 
— California Grain Growers’ Association .-.........-.-- We ote ered, . 20508 Ao Davisville. 
California Raisin Growers’ Association _.........--- AST. SRYORS: ets = Madera. 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association -_......._.--- WwW. GO. Sib se Honolulu. 
Illinois Seed Corn Breeders’ Association -.........-- Tv D WWREOOR. 22.2. Sibley. 
f Indiana Wool Growers’ Association -_..........-.--- ive ei) SS Ladoga. 
~) tlowa Corn Growers’ Association. -.........-..-..--.- Wied. APPS. os. 5. 2 Des Moines. 
_ Louisiana Good Roads Association -_........-------- John Dymond ----..- Belair. 
Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association -.-....-..----- Reginald Dyker's __._.| New Orleans. 
— Minnesota Grain Growers’ Association.......---.--- Dennis Fitzpatrick..| Waverly. 
| Nebraska Irrigation Association. ..........-.--=----. Robert Oberfelder __| Sidney. 
Nebraska Sugar Beet Growers’ Association. ---.-..- WD Nason 52.2320. Omaha. 
Nebraska Veterinary Medical Association -...--.--- ALO Peter” oo Lincoln. 
a New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association -_....------ Geo Arnotes...2 22. East Lasvegas. 
. mae j i Hg Association of County Agricultural | G. W. Harrison-....- Albany. 
ocieties. : 
New York State Farmers’ Congress. ........---.---- G. L. Flanders. .-...- Do. 
New York State Fair Commission --.-........-----..- BG, Shaver -.....5.. Do. 
Ohio Wool Growers’ Association. :-..........-..----- W.N. Cowden-—:..... uaker City. 
Tennessee (East) Farmers’ Convention--.-.........--- Ayah SOmees . keels. noxville. 
Texas Truck Growers’ Association -...........-..-.-- oS a ot, Seer San Antonio. 
Texas Cotton Growers’ Association -......--....,-.--| John Gurley __..----- Calvert. _ 
Utah Wool Growers’ Association __........-.--..+--- EK. H. Calliker __._.--.- Salt Lake City. 
_ Vermont Maple Sugar Makers’ Association--_...--- A.A. Miles __.........| Morrisville. 
_ West Virginia Live Stock Association. -...._.-..---- ()) aero Wi... => Charleston. 
West Ae pa Sheep Breeders and Wool Growers’ | Jas. B. Beal -......--- Walisburg. 
_ Association. 
_ Wisconsin Butter Makers’ Association -_........---- E.H. Farrington-_-.-.| Madison. 
j _- Wisconsin Tobacco Growers’ Association ----......-| A. L. Fisher -.....--- Janesville. 
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IRRIGATION OFFICIALS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
State and Territorial trrigation officers. 
States and Terri- Name of official. Post-office. 
tories. 
Arizoms ......0 244 FB. Brot, comumiasrqnets ._.... 2220. eee ee | Phoenix. 
Colorado .....--.--| L. @. Carpenter, State engineer --..--.- Aree ae ee ae Denver. 
James J. Armstrong, superintendent Division No. 1 _- Do. 
E. R. Chew, superintendent Division No. 2.....--...--- Pueblo. 
Wesley Staley, superintendent Division No. 3 __._.---- Hooper. 
E. D. Samain, superintendent Division No. 4 .....__..- Durango. 
A. F. Reeves, superintendent Division No. 5._..___---- Montrose. 
P. F. Reinhardt, superintendent Division No. 6-_------ Steamboat Springs. 
Ta HO: Me ce ee eee Wayne Darlington, State engineer ______..-...--...---- Boise. 
Kartisag=> 2 ee R. M. Wright, commissioner of forestry -.-..---.------ | Dodge City. 
Nebraska ..2..-2. 5 3) Ti Ave key.) so yermor 0) ee ee eee Lincoln. 
F. N. Prout, atteorney-ceneral@ ___-.____..2.- 22. 2s.---. Do. 
G. D. Follmer, commissioner public lands@ _________--- Do. 
Adna Dobson, ‘State engimes? 2... 2h. ede eek Do. 
J. C. Stevens, assistant secretary .......-.-.-..----..--- Do. 
H. O. Smith, under secretary for water division 1----. Crawford. 
Page T. Francis, under secretary for water division 2- Do. 
INGVaUS 22s. oe o-8 A C*Cleveland, covernorG. os Supe oe ee Carson City. 
William Woodburn, attorney-general@ ______..._------ Do. 
H. D. Kelley, surveyor-general@ _____--____...-...=-2.-- Do. 
New Mexico -....- G. A. Richardson, president of commission ___..------- Roswell. 
G, W. Knaobel, secretary {2.2.00 20s ee a Santa Fe. 
Krank Springer, commissioner = 0-4 5- 5 ee eee East Las Vegas. 
W. A. Hawkins, commissioner ----- Ae TN oe 2 ae ee Alamogordo. ¢ 
HM. A. Miers, eominiesioner:. 2750) eae see ca eee Albuquerque. 
POF Harroun eneineere 25 6 ies. or eg ee eee Do. 
South Dakota _...| James H. Sheppard, State engineer. -_.._...-...-.-.---- Brookings. 
Uteh:s eee A. F. Doremus, State engineer. ---.2_----- 2-28-42 Salt Lake. 
Wyoming. 222022 Pred. Bond. Stateenginesr’ 0 2 a eee Cheyenne. 
C. C. Carlisle, assistant State engineer --.-._...-...---= Do. 
Pitt Covert, superintendent Division No. 1 _.._-....--- — Do. 
Frank H. Stotts, superintendent Division No. 2-------- Sheridan. 
Lou Blakesley, superintendent Division No. 3 --------- Ten Sleep. 
O. A, Hamiiton, superintendent Division No. 4 -.-.---- Rock Springs. 
aState board of irrigation. ; bState board of control. 
STATE DAIRY OFFICIALS. 
State. Commissioner. Post-office. 
Catifortiin _.....22 1i4 California strect, 
San Francisco. 
Colorad@zJesseass Denver. 
Connecticut -.--.- Hartford. 
Wilin@iss ot: eateees Room 1623 Manhattan 
; Building, Chicago. 
inn Giga eee -raace J. IN. Hurty (State Eteaith Oticer). "5 ene ere Indianapolis. 
TOW’ =. =. aa .. Wrighe,. 5 Ae ee Bhd em SE TE _Des Moines. 
Massachusetts, _..| P.M. Harwood, General Agent ._....-..2.---..----~.-..- = State House, Bos- 
mn. 
WMiICHIZAAD «oo occn Bes W BDBIER. 2. 2c cn thenban Sucks cae Se dee eee Lansing. 
Missomrd 62-2 7-ae Ged, 5 TS 8 oe scone ue ek ee Columbia. 
Minnesota ......-- W.. W.P. McOonnell. seni. <7 ei eae ee St. Paul. 
Nebraska... ioe We. Whowmpare cn 5 So oo eee eee Wood River. 
New Jersey-.-...-- George W. MetGuure. 2.2.2) 25 to eee ee wees Trenton. 
News VORK Es james Charles A. WwrenaMe 2-2 ch odes bney Helen = see eee Albany. 
North Dakotai...2] Geant se Se ee a ee eer eee Fargo. 
Ohio 7. ae Horace Ankeney .-....---- ees ee od ion cea Se Columbus. 
Oregori.. See Be i, ee One, Aihed belt Sasa a Portland. 
Pennsylvania .-._- BLE. Werrem) ooo ae er oe eee Harrisburg. 
South Dakota ....} C.2. Sher woogi s.2- 0. a ee ee met. 
CGR: . na Moroni Heiner. 2.25. bs ee ee Morgan City. 
Washington -..... B.A. MeDonallls..ts-. cist: bq. coe ee Seattle. 
Wisconsim 225 oA. Q. MOLY. oven ne See be ec aed Madison. 


Name of organization. 


National Association of State Dairy and Food De- 
partments. . 
National Dairy Union 
National Creamery Buttermakers’ Association --.- 
New England Milk Producers’ Union 


Five States Milk Producers’ Association -.....-----. 
California Creamery Operators’ Association 


California Dairy Association 


Dairymen’s Association of Southern California ---- 


DAIRY ASSOCIATIONS. 


Charles Y. Knight--- 
E. Sudendorf 
W.A. Hunter 


H.T. Coon 


Samuel E. Watson - 


Horace G. Hamilton. 


DAIRY AND LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATIONS. 


Secretary. | 


fee eA tet ees | Lexington, Ky. 


-| 207 Sacramento 
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Post-office. 


144 Leke st., Chicago. 

Elgin, Mil. 

10 Florence St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Homer, N. Y. 

114 California street, 
San Francisco. 

St., 
San Francisco. 

211 N. Beaudry ayo- 
nue, Los Angeles. 


Connecticut Dairymen’s Association --....-.---..--.- J.B. Notie:._ 2.2222 Hartford. 
Connecticut Creamery Association--.-........-------- . BoLAGHO soz: Sees Somers. 
Georgia Dairymen’s Association. -_-..-.-.------------ M. . Daggan. .. =... ‘Sparta. ° 
Idaho Dairy and Pure Food Association --.-.------- Gipson ae Caldwell. 


Tilinois State Dairymen’s Association 
Chicago Milk Shippers’ Union......-.......-.-.2-.... 


George Caven 
H.B. Farmer 


154 Lake st., Chicago. 
92 La Salle st., Chi- 


cago. 
Indiana State Dairy Association. .-....--....---------- H.E. Van Norman -..| Lafayette. 
jommwente Dairy Association _._....-.............-..| P. H. Keffer -........| Strawberry Point. 
Kansas State Dairy Association .__........---.--.--- A SBormpr. 59 =. 505 Polk st., Topeka. 
Maine Dairymen’s Association -.....-.-.-....-.----- ty at, eer Ss Woodfords. 
Massachusetts Creamery Association --....-.-..---- AWE yma te | Montague. 
Michigan Dairymen’s Association----.......-------- Sew Lisoil oof os Flint. 
Michigan, Grand Traverse Dairymen’s Association.| C.L. Whitney ------- Traverse City. 
Minnesota State Dairymen’s Association -__-.__..-- Ske MOTIOT on soe ons: Owatonna. 
ap eae State Butter and Cheese Makers’ Asgo- | E.R. Slater -...------ Fairmont. 

ciation. 
Missouri Dairymen’s Association_-........-....------ O21. Metien . 22a. 2.-* Columbia. 
Nebraska Dairymen’s Association....._.........-.-- Ms SOC eel ae Gibbon. 
(N. H.) Granite State Dairymen’s Association -___-_- Tyan ©. Wel. =. Durham. 
New Jersey State Dairy Union ..........--...----.-- G.L.Gillingham -..-| Moorestown. 
New York State Dairymen’s Association __...--.--.-- i pa ee ees Gouverneur. . 
North Dakota State Dairymen’s Association-_-_----- hn: Kaofman --2.- Fargo. 
Ohio State Dairymen’s Association ...---.-..-------- | D. A. Crowner ..-...-| West Jefferson. 
Oregon Dairymen’s Association--......-------------- | its eee. oo Corvallis. 
Penney ven Dairy, Umion._--........,.----.------.- M.E. Conard_-__......| West Grove 
Creamery Association of E. Pennsylvania and | George R.Meloney--| 1937 Marketst., Phila 

vicinity. | delphia 
a (GME Davis... —-- Clinton 
South Dakota Dairy and Buttermakers’ Association | C.P. Sherwood --.----| Desmet 
Texas Dairy and Live Stock Association. ----.-.---- J.H.Tom __.......-.-| Georgetown 
tan Dairymen’s Association.-............----..---- CB arte 5 Richmond. 
Vermont Dairymen’s Association ._-.-..-------.--.- oe ss eee ae | North Pomfret. 
Washington State Dairymen’s Association _......--- Mrs. E. Carmichael _.| Yakima. 
Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association...-..-.---..----- George W.Burchard | Fort Atkinson. 
‘Wisconsin Cheesemakers’ Association --_--....------- Wena £2 7 et a | Madison. 
Wisconsin Buttermakers’ Association. -..-.......---- 7. Palmer... eo. | Ettrick. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION. 


President, John W. Springer, Denver; secretary, Charles F. Martin, Denver. 


INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION. 


“nlagepaeinate John A. Spoor, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Mortimer Levering, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EXHIBITORS OF LIVE STOCK. 


President, M. H. Gentry. Sedalia, Mo.; secretary, G. Howard Davison, Mill- 
brook, N. Y. 


PROTECTION AGAINST CONTAGION FROM FOREIGN CATTLE. 


An act of Congress of August 28, 1894, prohibits the importation of cattle and 
cattle hides, but by the act of March 2, 1895, making appropriations for the Depart- 


_ ment of Agriculture, it is provided that the prohibition may be suspended by the 
_ President whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall certify to the President what 


countries or parts of countries are free from contagious or infectious diseases of 
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domestic animals. The President, by proclamation of November 8, 1895, lifted the 
embargo with reference to Norway, Swéden, Holland, Great Britain, Ireland, the 
Channel Islands, and the countries of North, Central, and South America so as to 
admit cattle under sanitary regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
also from all countries so as to admit hides under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


STOCK BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 4 


CATTLE. 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association.—Thomas McFarlane, 17 
Exchange avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il., secretary. 

American Devon Cattle Club.—L. P. Sisson, Newark, Ohio, secretary. 

American Galloway Breeders’ Association.—R. W. Park, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

American Guernsey Cattle Club.—William H. Caldwell, Peterboro, N. H., sec- 
retary. 

Me etioat Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association.—C. R. Thomas, 260-263 
Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo., secretary. 

American Jersey Cattle Club.—J. J. Hemingway, No.8 West Seventeenth street, = 
New York, N. Y., secretary. é 

American Polled Durham Breeders’ Association.—Fletcher 8. Hines, Matoll 7 
Park, Ind., secretary. 

American Shorthorn Byreeders’ Association.—John W. Groves, Union Stock 7 
Yards, Chicago, Ill., secretary. ; 

American Sussex Association.—Overton Lea, Nashville, Tenn., secretary. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Association.—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt., secretary. = 

Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association.—N. S. Fish, Groton, Conn., secretary. 

Dutch Belted Cattle Association.—H. B. Richards, Easton, Pa., secretary. . 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America.—Frederick L. Houghton, Brattleboro, E 
Vt., secretary. q 

Red Polled Cattle Club of America (incorporated).—J. McLain Smith, Dayton, 
Ohio, secretary. 


HORSES. 


American Association of Importers and Breeders of Belgian Draft Horses.—J. D. 
Conner, jr., Wabash, Ind., secretary. 

American Breeders’ Association of Jacks and Jennets.—_J. W. Jones, Columbia, 
Tenn., secretary. — 

American Cleveland Bay Breeders’ Association.—R. P. Stericker, Attica, N. Y., % 
secretary. % 

American Clydesdale Association.—R. B. Ogilvie, 39 Exchange avenue, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl., secretary. ; 


American Hackney Horse Society.—A. H. Godfrey, room 50, Astor Court Build- 
ing, West Thirty-fourth street, New York City, secretary.. a 
American Percheron Horse Breeders and Importers’ Association.—George W. a 


Stubblefield, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, [l., secretary. 

American Saddle Horse Breeders’ Association.—I. B. Nall, Louisville, Ky., 
secretary. 

American Shetland Pony Club.—Mortimer Levering, Lafayette, Ind., secretary. 

American Shire Horse Breeders’ Association.—Charles Burgess, Wenona, I1., 
secretary. 

American Stud Book, Thoroughbred.—James KE. Wheeler, 173 Fifth avenue, 
New York, N. Y., registrar. : 

American Suffolk Punch Horse Association.—Alex. Galbraith, Janesville, Wis., 
secretary. 


«Under the provisions of paragraph 473 of the act of July 24, 1897, any animal 
imported specially for breeding purposes shall be admitted free, provided that no 
such animal shall be admitted free unless pure-bred, of a recognized breed, and 
duly registered in the book of record established for that breed. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, upon the advice of the Secretary of Agriculture, issued June 22, — 
1899, regulations for the importation of animals under this law, and designated 
the recognized breeds and the books of record established for these breeds. 


E 
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American Trotting Registry Association.—Wm. H. Knight, Ellsworth Building, 
855 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill., secretary. 

French Coach Horse Society of America.—S. D. Thompson, Chicago, II1., 
secretary. 

German, Hanoverian, and Oldenburg Coach Horse Association of America.— 
J. Crouch, Lafayette, Ind., secretary. 

National French Draft Association.—C. E. Stubbs, Fairfield, Iowa, secretary. 

Select Clydesdale Horse Society of America.—E. Bennett, jr., Topeka, Kans., 
secretary. 

The American Morgan Register.—Joseph Battell, Middlebury, Vt., treasurer. 

The Oldenburg Coach Horse Association of America.-—C, E. Stubbs, Fairfield, 
Iowa, secretary. 


SHEEP. 


American Cheviot Sheep Society.—F. E. Dawley, Fayetteville, N. Y., secretary. 
Number of registrations, 14,970; date of first entry, March 24,1894. Registration 
fees: To members, 50 cents for lambs under 1 year; over 1 year, $1. Affiliated 
foreign society: The Cheviot Sheep Society of Great Britain, John Robson, New- 
ton, Bellingham, Northumberland, England, secretary. Eligible to registry: 
Animals whose sires and dams are recorded in the books of the National Cheviot 
Sheep Society, the American Cheviot Sheep Breeders’ Association (this society), 
or the affiliated British book. 

American Cotswold Association.—F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis., secretary. 

American Leicester Breeders’ Association.—A. J. Temple, Cameron, I1., 


secretary. 

National Merino Sheep Register Association.—R. O. Logan, California, Mich., 
secretary. 

American Oxford-Down Record Association.—W. A. Shafor, Hamilton, Ohio, 
secretary. 


American Southdown Breeders’ Association.—Frank S. Springer, Springfield, 
Ill., secretary. | 

American Shropshire Registry Association.—Mortimer Levering, Lafayette, 
Ind., secretary. : 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ Association.—Dwight Lincoln, Milford 
Center, Ohio, secretary. 

American Suffolk Association.—Geo. A. Franklin, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary. 

Black Top Spanish Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association.—R. P. Berry, R. F. D. 
4, Washington, Pa., secretary. 

Delaine Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association.—J. C. McNary, Houstonville, Pa., 
recording secretary; J. H. Hamilton, Canonsburg, Pa., corresponding secretary. 

Dickinson Merino Sheep Record Company.—H. G. McDowell, Canton, Ohio, 
secretary. 

Dorset Horn Sheep Breeders’ Association of America.—M. A. Cooper, Washing- 
ton, Pa., secretary. 

Hampshire-Down Breeders’ Association of America.—Comfort A. Tyler, Not- 
tawa, Mich., Secretary. 

Improved Black-top Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association.—L. M. Crothers, 
Crothers, Pa., secretary. 

Improved Delaine Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association.—Geo. A. Henry, Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, secretary. 

Michigan Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association.—E. N. Ball, Hamburg, Mich., 
secretary. 

National Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association.—R. O. Logan, California, Mich., 
secreta’y. 

National Improved Saxony Sheep Breeders’ Association.—John G. Clarke, R. F. 
D. 9, Washington, Pa., secretary. 

National Lincoln Sheep Breeders’ Association.—Bert Smith, Charlotte, Mich., 


_ secretary. 


New York State American Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association.—J. H. Earll, 
Skaneateles, N. Y., secretary. 

Ohio Spanish Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association.—Wesley Bishop, Troyton, 
Ohio, secretary. 

Standard Delaine Spanish Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association.—S. M. Cleaver, 
East Bethlehem, Pa., secretary. 

Standard American Merino Register Association.—J. P. Ray, Hemlock, N. Y., 
secretary. 
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The Continental Dorset Club.—J. E. Wing, Mechanicsburg, axe secretary. . 

United States Merino Sheep Breeders’ Registry Association.—J. A. B. Walker, — 
Mountair, Pa., secretary. 

Vermont, The, Atwood Merino Sheep Club Register—Geo1 ge Hammond, Middle- 
bury, Vt., secretary. 

Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association.—Ira L. Hamblin, Middlebury, 
Vt., secretary. 


Hoes (SWINE). 


American Berkshire Association.—Frank §. Springer, 512 East Monroe street, 
Springfield, Ill., secretary. 

American Duroc-J ersey Swine Breeders’ Association.—A. V. Bradrick, Shelby- 
ville, Ind., secretary. 

American Essex Association.—F. M. Srout, McLean, Ill., secretary. 

American Small Yorkshire Club.—G. W. Harri is, 3409 Third avenue, New York, 
N. Y., secretary. 

Cheshire Swine Breeders’ Association.—B. B. Badger, Ouaquaga, N. Y., secre- 
tary. 

Standard Chester White Record Association.—W. H. Morris, Indianapolis, Ind., 
secretary. 

American Chester White Record Association.—Carl Freigau, Dayton, Ohio, 
secretary. 

American Poland-China Record Company.—W. M. McFadden, West Liberty, 
Iowa, secretary. 

Central Poland-China Record Association.—W. H. Morris, Indianapolis, Ind., 
secretary. 

Ohio Poland-China Record Company.—Carl Freigau, Dayton, Ohio, secretary. 

Standard Poland-China Record Association.—George F. Woodworth, Maryville, 
Mo., secretary. 

Victoria Swine Breeders’ Association.—H. Davis, Dyer, Ind.. secretary. 

Suffolk Swine Association.—W. F. Watson, Winchester, Ind., secretary. 

National Duroc-Jersey Record Association. eh Evans, El Paso, Ill., secretary. 

The American Tamworth Swine Record Association.—E. N. Ball, Hamburg, 
Mich., secretary. 

The American Yorkshire Club.—E. W. Wilcox, Hugo, Minn., secretary. 


GOATS, HARES, DoGs, ETC. 


American Kennel Club.—A. P. Vredenburgh, 55 Liberty street, New York, 
N. Y., secretary. 

National Belgian Hare Club of America, Incorporated._Roe E. Remington, 
Montclair, Culo., secretary. 

The American Angora Goat Breeders’ Association.—W. T. McIntire, 277 Live 
Stock Exchange, Kansas City, Mo. 
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PouLtRY ASSOCIATIONS. 


National and interstate organizations, 


Name of organization. Secretary. Post-office. 
arene (Gr witty Oli... -cn acts emeh nts Se asonene Watson Westfall ....| Sayre,Pa, 
American Buff Plymouth Rock Club .-.....-..--.--- Lee ie Buffalo, N.Y. 
memerican Black Minorca Club. :...<...~--2.------.-. John A.Gamewell _.| Hackensack,N.J. 
EAS (SOOTHE COLO) = 2 <A ee ena ue mdacan Arthur R. Sharp ---- -| Taunton, Mass. 
National Exhibition Game and Game Bantam Club_| W.W. Withee --_--.-.- La Crosse, Wis. 
enone FTOU ONY OLED «ca ee ccce oo ese nen dew Soeeee Thomas F. Rigg pea Iowa F alls, lowa. 
Penne CR NOET OMD. oki See can ow cecum ceasnnwee Geo. H. Burgott...... a ds ‘Statio n, 
American De age a Rock Club ....----------------- H.P. Schwab -.....-- Rochester, N. Y 
American Indian Game Club. -.....~.....----5--.--.- C. 8. Whiting ...-.-<. Darien, N.Y. 
Kastern White Wyandotte Club eRe gies tide Geer Wh tas Bare 22 SSF oo Woodstock, Vt. 
miporce. Cran Of NOrtnwest-_--........-....-..25-.2- Pot A) ee Minneapolis, Minn. 
National Bantam Association ............-..-.------ E. Latham -.-..._.-.-. Flatbush, N.Y. 
New England Light Brahma Club. -_.....-.-.----.---- G.W.Cromack -.-.-. Stoneham, Mass. 
National Poultry and Pigeon Association ........--- Geo. E. Howard--...- Washington, D.C. 
National Fanciers’ Association. ..........------------ Fred L. Kinney --..-- Morgan Park, Il. 
pontvon £ OUltry Association --..-.........--=-.....-.- C. Minot Weld ...-.-- ISL Devonsiirentr eet 

oston 
Wolverine P. P. and P. 8. Association ---.-...-...---- Gus Wiiliams-_--_--- Bay City, Mich. 
bt. Louis Fanciers’ Acsociation--_............-...--.-. John A. Francisco -__| 1201 Lincoln Tr. Bld., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Mid-Continental Poultry Association............_.-- BOM. Shite: 2-5. Kansas City, Mo. 
Interstate Poultry Association. --....._......--.-.---- R. Horrocks -:...-.-. Falls City, Nebr. 
Bone. oultry Association ..............-..----...., LORY at Gs pap eae | Buffalo, N.Y. 
Madison Square Garden (New York) Poultry and | H. V. Crawford __.__- Montclair, N.J. 
Pig Association. 
Northern Ohio Poultry and Pet Stock Association.! F.R.Hunt ._....___-- Cleveland, Ohio. 
Buckeye Poultry Association --.............--.--..-- | Geo. B. Wetzel____.. -| Dayton, Ohio. 
iri-State Poultry Association. -..-...-.........---.-- ) J.A. McIntosh ----.._- Bast Liverpool, Ohio. 
Preeoure wancsers Clip. 0.2-2 cs... ne eee] AP. Robinson: -..... 110 Second avenue, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Piedmont Poultry Association -..............---...-- | B.W.Getsinger __._- a tanburg,S.C. 
Nashville Poultry Association ---.....-..--..-------- | J.M. Ho — ak § Cogihe ashville, Tenn. 
Tacomas oultry Association -__.._-......_....------- | 2. Hf. Col BaP Te tae Tacoma, Wash. 
Western Bantam Breeders’ Association ---.--__-_--- | A.E. Brown......-.-- Morgan ‘Park, Ml. 


Secretaries of State poultry associations. 


Secretary. Post-office. 
pee a See be. See S ah ade iawn sl Seiwa olen Sek Bimal |...) Denver. 
ORS a a aa Geo. E. Howard. -...- Washington. 
es Or SE ae teen eee Edward Craig ___....| Albion. 
on SS eae ae Oe i eee ie eee J.W.F. Hughes-__....| Topeka. 
id Neo Sangin cheng ting wages one Sdada see Charles Hess -..-_--.- | Louisville. 
EN a ere fg SAE Lara oa niche a J.D.Schmidt -....--- 126 Carondelet street, 
ah ; New Orleans. 
ION Getta ts tok Sees lec, do ewe oc ee John A. Grover --..-- Concord. 
I en imainn ities wnnswity sha 6 danlanhw ens nd dine ences CS CS eee St. Paul 
gS RE SEIS even aa ia eee 2 ae Tina 
RINSE, we keen te eS et a doe iP. badden=.--. >. Lincoln. 
ne aa EEC RR OPGRE a Derr Rapes Ayer a ye ae EK. M. Santee __...___- | Cortiand. 
ARTI C25. Ss) 2) aeeen deg ain banocbiwn Se rede y Sine eer | Biltmore 
09 DS 2 aS RS ae dealin ei Rs ae, Saha ae 4 eee 2 ee | Wooster 
RN eR ah oc Coe coc Nak CL SBS Sn emcee duevan Sam M. Lyon -.-.._.-- | Guthrie. 
NN PRIOR nk cee lt Seca tine s.t mckte doled conch Geo. C. Watson __...- | State College. 
I ARRON et WA i SIRE aS aetna dae oe ein H.S. Babcock -......- Providence. 
a Mis. A. McAnulty _..| Circleville. 
Lig eu Bristol. 
Pie et 53 : Salt Lake City. 
Woodstock. 
Morgantown. 


ae ae | Stevens Point. 
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STATE ASSOCIATIONS OF BREEDERS. 

Name of organization. Secretary. Post-office. 
California Angora Goat Breeders’ Association --.-- CE: Baileys te San Jose. Ons 
California Pacific Coast Jersey Cattle Club -...._--- A. Mewar 222-2 San Geronimo. ’ 
California Jersey Breeders’ Association of South- | N.A.Chisholm -__._.. Santa Ana. 

ern California. 
Colorado Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association...| Fred P. Johnson --_--- Denver. 
Connecticut Sheep Breeders’ Association ~__...._--- John H. Wadhams.-_-} Goshen. 
Illinois Live Stock Breeders’ Association --__...._--- Fred H. Rankin.-___- Urbana. 
Illinois Horse Breeders’ Association -_......-....--.- George Williams -__.| Athens. 
Illinois Cattle Breeders’ Association. -__......-...----|. Samuel E. Prather __| Springfield. 
Illinois Cattle Feeders’ Association __.........._----- Charles F. Mills-_-_-___- Do. 
Illinois Sheep Breeders’ Association ___-..._...---.-- Frank S. Springer __. Do. 
Illinois Swine Breeders’ Association ___-...__-.-____- Charles F. Mills--__-_- Do. 
Indiana Amer. Tunis Sheep Breeders’ Association._| M.A. Bridges _______- Fincastle. 
Iowa Improved Stock Breeders’ Association _______- BW Hitec = ee Estherville. 
Iowa Swine Breeders’ Association-=___.__.....-__-- Geos. Pring. += .—5 Oskaloosa. 
Kansas Improved Stock Breeders’ Association ---.-- HA. Heath 22 Topeka. 
Kentucky Live Stock Breeders’ Association -------- ) OW. Seals os Louisville. 
Kentucky Swine Breeders’ Association ___._______-- betes CG See ae Do. 
Kentucky Trotting Horse Breeders’ Association —..| E.W.Shanklin _____- Lexington. 
Missouri Horse Breeders’ Association -__....-...---- J.R.Rippey ----.-_-- Lancaster. ; 
Missouri Improved Live Stock Association _____._-- | George B. Ellis --_--- Columbia. 
Missouri State Sheep Breeders’ Association _______- L. E. Shattuck ____-.- Stanberry. 
on) ha Improved Live Stock Breeders’ Associa- | E. Z. Russell__....---- Herman. 
ion. 
Nebraska Swine Breeders’ Association---..._.-..__- i, Wi Passer a. nl ess Lincoln. 
Ohio Jersey Cattlc Club 25.00. ee ee A.T. Dempsey --_----- Columbus. 
Ohio Short Horn Breeders’ Association -_-.....--.-- S:B.Stewart.___..... Canal Winchester. 
Ohio Horse Breeders’ Association ___-____.___- Bis | ew Samuel Taylor _-_--.- Grove City. 
Ohio Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association. _-_._.____- Wesley Bishop ------ Troyton. 
Oregon Live Stock Breeders’ Association _-__...._._..| M.D. Wisdom ------- Portland. 
Pennsylvania Guernsey Breeders’ Association ----- Wm. B. Harvey -...--.- West Grove. 
Pennsylvania J ory Gatate Clot. icc: Se ae fi. BH Sibiey -o2 ae Franklin. 
Pennsylvania Live Stock Breeders’ Association __..| E.S. Bayard --..__.-- Pittsburg. 
Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association ............-.._--.. dO ewines? Fort Worth. 
Utah Cattle Growers’ Association ___...._.....------ WK Walton... 22> Salt Lake City. 
Vermont Green Mt. Cotswold Sheep Association -_.| A. A. Miles __--...-.-- Morrisville. 
Vermont Merino Sheep Breeders’ Association ____-- Tim pilin =e = 28 Middlebury. 
Vermont Shropshire Sheep Association -__....__.-_- OAL Mileceeoe eee Morrisville. 
West Virginia Live Stock Association.-_......_----- CCU Brovene =... Ses Charleston. 
West Virginia Sheep Breeders and Wool Growers’ | James Beall_.......-- Wellsburg. 
Association. 

Wisconsin Live Stock Breeders’ Association _______- W..li, Cariyie ».- 22 Madison. 
Wisconsin Short Horn Breeders’ Association -____._- CoD RSs. << oe ee Beloit. 


STATE VETERINARIANS AND LIVE-STOCK SANITARY-OFFICERS. 


ALABAMA: 

Dr. W. H. Sanders. Montgomery, State health officer. 

Dr. C. A. Cary, Auburn, professor of veterinary science. 
ARIZONA: : 

H. Harrison, Phoenix, secretary live stock sanitary commission. 

Dr. J. C. Norton, Phoenix, veterinarian. 
ARKANSAS: 

Dr. R. R. Dinwiddie, Fayetteville, veterinarian to State experiment station. 
CALIFORNIA: 

Dr. W. P. Matthews, Sacramento, secretary State board of health. 

Dr. Charles H. Blemer, Sacramento, State veterinarian. 
COLORADO: 

B. H. Du Bois, Denver, president State veterinary sanitary board. 

Dr. J. N. Hall, State capitol, Denver, secretary State board of health. 

Dr. A. B. McCapes, Denver, State veterinary surgeon. 

E. McCrillis, capitol building, Denver, secretary State board of stock inspection 

commissioners. : 

CONNECTICUT: 

Dr. C. A. Lindsley, New Haven, secretary State board of health. 

Heman O. Averill, capitol, Hartford, commissioner for domestic animals. 
DELAWARE: 

Dr. Alex. Lowber, secretary State board of health, Wilmington. 

Dr. H. P. Eves, instructor in veterinary science, Delaware College, Newark. 
FLORIDA: 

Dr. Joseph Y. Porter, Key West, secretary State board of health. 

Dr. Chas. F. Dawson, Lake City, professor of veterinary science. 
GEORGIA: 

O. B. Stevens, Atlanta, commissioner of agriculture. 
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IDAHO: 
J. C. Dressler, Boise City, State sheep inspector. 
ILLINOIS: 
Dr. J. A. Egan, Springfield, secretary State board of health. 
Dr. C. P. Lovejoy, Princeton, State veterinarian. 
Charles E. Miller, Springfield, secretary board of live stock commissioners, 
INDIANA: 
Dr. J. N. Hurty, Indianapolis, secretary State board of health. 
Dr. A. W. Bitting, Lafayette, State veterinarian. 
4 Iowa: 
Dr. Paul O. Koto, Forest City, State veterinary surgeon. 
: Dr J.F. Kennedy, Des Moines, secretary State board of health. 
is KANSAS: 
Dr. N.S. Mayo, Manhattan, professor of veterinary science. 
Dr. Charles Lowry, Topeka, secretary State board of health. 
F. H. Chamberlain, Sedan, secretary live stock sanitary commission. 


KENTUCKY: 
Dr. J. N. McCormack, Bowling Green, secretary State board of health. 
Dr. F. T. Eiseman, Louisville, State veterinarian. . 
LOUISIANA: 


tate 


Dr. Will R: Harman, New Orleans, secretary State board of health. 
4 Dr. W. H. Dalrymple, Baton Rouge, veterinarian to State experiment station. 
(MAINE: 
Dr. A. G. Young, Augusta, secretary State board of health. 
F. O. Beal, Bangor, cattle commissioner. 
John M. Deering, Saco, cattle commissioner. 
F.S. Adams, Bowdoinham, cattle commissioner. 
MARYLAND: 
Dr. John S. Fulton, 10 South street, Baltimore, secretary State board of health. 
Dr. H. A. Meisner, Merchants’ National Bank, Baltimore, chief veterinary 
inspector.. 
Wade H. D. Warfield, Merchants’ Bank Building, Baltimore, secretary live 
stock sanitary board. 
MASSACHUSETTS: 
Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, Boston, secretary State board of health. 
Dr. Austin Peters, Boston, chief of cattle bureau of State board of agriculture. 
MICHIGAN: 
Dr. Henry B. Baker, Lansing, secretary State board of health. 
Dr. F. C. Wells, Warren, State veterinarian. 
H. H. Hinds, Stanton, president State live stock sanitary commission. 
MINNESOTA: 
Dr. C. E. Cotton, Minneapolis, veterinarian live stock sanitary board. 
Dr. MM. H. Reynolds, St. Anthony Park, veterinarian live stock sanitary board. 
Dr. H. M. Bracken, St. Paul, Pioneer Press Bldg., secretary State board of health. 
* MISSISSIPPI: 
Dr. John F. Hunter, Jackson, secretary State board of health. 
Dr. J. C. Robert, Agr icultural College, professor of veterinary science. 
¢ MISSOURI: 
Dr. William T. Motepte. Kansas City, secretary State board of health. 
Dr. D. F. Luckey, Columbia, State veterinarian. 
George B. Ellis, Columbia, secretary State board of agriculture. 
} Montana: 
Board of stock commissioners, one for each county. 
W. G. Preuitt, Helena, secretary live stock commission. 
John T. Murphy, Helena, president live stock commission. 
Dr. M. E. Knowles, Helena, State veterinarian. 
Dr. E. D. Nash, Helena, deputy State veterinarian. 
NEBRASKA: 
Dr. W. A. Thomas, Lincoln, State veterinarian. 
H. R. Corbet, Lincoln, secretary State board of health. 
NEVADA: 
Dr. W. H. Patterson, Reno, secretary State board of health. 
New HAMPSHIRE: = 
Dr. Irving A. Watson, Concord, secretary State board of health. 
- N. J. Bachelder, Concord, secretary board of cattle commissioners. 
New Jersey: 
Dr. Henry Mitchell, Trenton, secretary State board of health. 
Franklin Dye, Trenton, secretary tuberculosis commission. 


ue 
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New Mexico: “6 
Dr. W. G. Hope, Albuquerque, netheteay Territorial board of health. 
. J. A. La Rue, East Las Vegas, secretary cattle sanitary board. 
Harry F. Lee, Albuquerque, secretary sheep sanitary board. 

NEw YORK: a 
Dr. William BE. Johnson, Albany, secretary to the commissioner of health. 7 
Dr. Wm. Henry Kelly, Albany, consulting veterinarian. = 

NortTH CAROLINA: 

Dr. Richard H. Lewis, Raleigh, secretary board of health. 

Dr. Tait Butler, Raleigh, State veterinarian. 

S. L. Patterson, Raleigh, commissioner of agriculture. 
NortTH DAKOTA: 

Dr. L. Van Es, Park River, chief State veterinarian. 

Dr. H. H. Healey, Michigan City, secretary board of health. 

OHIO: 

Dr. J. C. Crossland, Zanesville, president state board of health. 

Dr. C. O. Probst, Columbus, secretary State board of health. 

W. W. Miller, Columbus, secretary board of live stock commissioners. 
Dr. Pauli Fischer, Columbus, State veterinarian. 

(Board of agriculture is also live stock commission. ) 

OKLAHOMA: 
Z. E. Beemblossom, Guthrie, secretary live stock sanitary commission. 
Dr. E. E. Cowdrick, Enid, superintendent of board of health. 

OREGON: 
Dr. William McLean, Portland, State veterinarian. 

PENNSYLVANIA: 

Dr. Benjamin Lee, 1532 Pine street, Philadelphia, secretary State board of 
health. 
Dr. Leonard Pearson, 3608 Pine street, Philadelphia, State veterinarian. 

RHODE ISLAND: 

Dr. Gardner T. Swarts, Providence, secretary State board of health. 

John S. Pollard, Providence, veterinarian State board of agriculture. 
SoutH CAROLINA: 

Dr. G. E. Nesom, Clemson College, State veterinarian. 

Dr. James Evans, Florence, secretary board of health. 
SoutH DAKOTA: 

Dr. T. W. Moffitt, Deadwood, secretary State board of health. 

Dr. J. P. Foster, Huron, State veterinary surgeon. 

De. O.-We Stanley, Sioux Falls, deputy State veterinary surgeon. 

TENNESSEE: 

Dr. J. A. Albright. Somerviile, secretary State board of health. 
Dr. J. W. Scheibler, 147 Court street, Memphis, State veterinarian. 
R. H. Kittrell, Nashville, State live stock inspector. 

TEXAS: 

Dr. George R. Tabor, Austin, State health officer. 

ea R. J. Kleberg, Corpus Christi, secretary sanitary live stock commission. 
TAH: 

Dr. T. B. Beatty, Salt Lake City, secretary State board df health. 

Prof. Lewis A. Merrill, Logan, professor of veterinary science. 
VERMONT: 

H. D. Holton, Brattleboro, secretary board of health. 

Victor I. Spear, Randolph, secretary cattle commission. 
VIRGINIA: 

Dr. Paulus A. Irving, Richmond, secretary board of health. 

Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, Blacksburg, State veterinarian. 
W ASHINGTON: 

Dr. Elmer H. Heg, North Yakima, secretary board of health. 

Dr. 8. B. Nelson, “Pullman, State veterinarian experiment station. 

WEST VIRGINIA: 

Dr. A. R. Barbee, Point Pleasant, secretary State board of health. 

J. O. Thompson, Charleston, secretary board of agriculture. 
WISCONSIN: 

Dr. Evan D. Roberts, Janesville, State veterinarian. 

Dr. U. O. B. Wingate, Milwaukee, secretary board of health. 

WYOMING: 

Dr. George T. Seabury, Cheyenne, State veterinarian. 
Ora Haley, president board of live stock commissioners. 
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STATE OFFICES FOR FOREST WORE. 


ConnectTicuT.—State Forester, Walter L. Muiford, New Haven. 
INDIANA.—State Board of Forestry, F. C. Carson, president, Michigan City, Ind. 
Kansas.—Commissioner of Forestry, R. M. Wright, Dodge City. 
Marne.—Land Agent and Forest Commissioner, Edgar E. Ring, Augusta. 
MARrRYLAND.—State Geologic and Economic Survey, William B. Clark, State 
Geologist, Baltimore. 
-Micuican.—Forestry Commission, Charles W. Garfield, president, Grand Rapids. 
Minnesora.—Chief Fire Warden, Gen. C. C. Andrews, St. Paul. 
Forest Commissioner, Samuel G. Iverson, St. Paul. 
State Forestry Board, Sidney M. Owen, president, Minneapolis; 
Gen. C. C. Andrews, secretary, St. Paul. 
New HampsHiIre.—Forest Commission, George H. Moses, secretary, Concord. 
New JreRsSEY.—Geological Survey, Henry B. Kiimmel, State Geologist. Trenton. 
New Yorxk.—Forest, Fish. and Game Commission, Hon. D. C. Middleton, com- 
missioner, Watertown. 
Superintendent of State Forests.—William F. Fox, Albany. 
Nort Caroiina.—Geological Survey, Prof. J. A. Holmes, State Geologist, 
Chapelhill. 
OREGON.—Game and Forestry Warden, L. P. W. Quimby, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Forestry, Dr. J. T. Rothrock, commissioner, 
Harrisburg. 
State Forestry Reservation Commission, Isaac B. Brown, secre- 
tary. 
WEsT VIRGINIA.—Geologic and Economic Survey, Dr. I. C. White, superintend- 
ent, Morgantown. 
W isconsin.—State Forest Warden, B. J. Castie, Madison. 


FORESTRY ASSOCIATIONS. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


American Forestry Association.—President, Hon. James Wilson. Secretary of 
Agriculture; secretary (corresponding), Edward A. Bowers, New Haven, Conn. 

International Society of Arboriculture.—President, Gen. Wm. J. Palmer, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; secretary. J. P. Brown, 1639 Michigan avenue, Chicago, Il. 

Society of American Foresters.—President, Gifford Pinchot, Washington, D. C.; 
secretary, Geo. B. Sudworth, Washington, D. C. 


State organizations. 


: 
: : 


Name of organization, - | Secretary. | Post-office. 
nee ~ 
_ Arizona. Salt River Valley Water Supply Protect- | H. M. Chapman ----- Pheenix. 
a ive Association. 
California Water and Forest Association --.....---- T. C. Friedlander ---_| San Francisco. 
a A 1 en W. R. Dudley -_------ | Stanford University. 
California. Forest and Water Society of Southern | William H. Knight... Los Angeles. 


“* 
3 


Jabez Norman ______| Denver. 


Colorado Forestry Association .-.........-.....--.--- 
Miss Mary Winslow_| Weatogue. 


Connecticut Forestry Association __..........-.-.--. 


Massachusetts Forestry Association--_-_.-.-...-----.| Edwin A. Start__---- | Boston. 

sya Forest, Game, and Fish Protective Asso- | R. P. Alden -..__--...- | Saginaw. 
ciation. 

Minnesota State Forestry Association.............- T. L. Duncan... | Bridgie. 

Nebraska Park and Forest Association --..-------_- L. D. Stitson-__.._..- York. 


New Hampshire. Society for the Protection of | Joseph T. Walker ...| Concord. 
New Hampshire Forests. 


New York. Forestry, Water Storage and Manu- ; John C. Durgan ----- Sandy Hill. 
facturing Association of the State of New York. | 
New York State Fish, Game, and Forest League_... E. G. Gould__.____..- Seneca Falls. 
New York. Association for the Protection of the | Henry S. Harper _...| Tribune Building, 
Adirondacks. . New York, 
North Carolina Forestry Association -.............- \ A Ps "ee Chapelhill. 
North Dakota State Sylvaton Society.-_......_....- Miss Mary G. Buck__| Lakota. 
on Forestry Association --.-......2.. -.....-.-...- Martin W. Gorman _| Portland. 
Se ee een eee kA ee o. 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association -.............2-- Mrs. John P. Lundy; 245 South Eighteenth 
; at reet, Philad 
: 2 : ; phia. 
_ Pennsylvania. Franklin Forestry Society --......-- W. G. Bowers --....- Chambersburg. 
_ Tennessee Forest Association. .......-...-....--..--- Bae “aa Vanderbilt Univer- 
a / Sen sity, Nashville 
Utah Forestry Association.........-..-- a eee A.C. Nelson....-....| Salt Lake City. 
Washington Forestry Association __........._.-..._- Edmond S. Meany-.-| Seattle. 


Wyoming State Forest Association................-- Ww. ©! Deming.:.....2 | Cheyenne. 


> . 


& 
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SCHCOLS OF FORESTRY. 


Yale University. Forest School, New Haven, Conn. A two-years’ graduate — 
course. In connection with the Yale Forest School, a two months’ summer course, 
July and August, is conducted at Milford, Pa. Prof. Henry S. Graves, Director. 

New York State College of Forestry at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. A 
four-years’ course. Practical instruction afforded by a demonstration area of 
30,000 acres of State forest. Dr. B. E. Fernow, Director. 

Biltmore Forest School, Biltmore, N.C. Course covers entire year; daily lec- 
tures in all branches of applied forestry, elements of botany, geology, law, and 
political economy; practical work on the domain of the Biltmore estate; forest 
investigations. Dr. C, A. Schenck, Director. 


California State Board of Horticulture, 1903.—President, Ellwood Cooper, Santa 
Barbara; vice-president, Frank H. Buck, Vacaville; secretary and chief horticul- 
tural officer, J. J. Keegan, Sacramento; auditor and treasurer, Rus D. Stephens, 
Sacramento; quarantine officer and entomologist, Alexander Craw, San Francisco, 
district commissioners, M. J. Daniel, Riverside; Gerald Gerraldson, Newcastle; 
A. C. Fisen, Fresno; A. B. Cash, Santa Clara. 

Colorado State Board of Horticulture, 1903.—President, W. S. Coburn, Hotch- 
kiss; secretary, Mrs. Martha A. Shute, Denver: members, J. H. Crowley, Rocky 
Ford; S. A. Smith, Fort Morgan; G. E. Richardson, Alcott; J. R. Penniston, 
Whitewater. 

Indiana State Board of Horticulture, 1903.—President, W. W. Stevens, Salem; 
secretary, W. B. Flick, Lawrence; treasurer, Sylvester Johnson, Irvington. 

Montana State Board of Horticulture, 1903.—President, E. N. Brandegee. Helena; 
secretary, C. H. Edwards, Butte; district committeemen, C. H. Brandegee, C. H. 
Campbell, C. M. Allen, J. H. Edwards; ex officio, Gov. Joseph K. Toole, Helena. 

Oregon State Board of Horticulture, 1903.—President, E. L. Smith, Hood River; 
secretary, Geo. H. Lamberson, Portland; treasurer, Lloyd T. Reynolds, Salem; 
opr re A. H. Carson, Grants Pass; R. H. Weber, The Dalles; Judd Geer, 

ove. 

Utah State Board of Horticulture, 1902.— President, Thomas Judd; vice-presi- 
dent, B. H. Bower: secretary, J. A. Wright, Salt Lake City. 


HORTICULTURAL AND KINDRED SOCIETIES. ‘ 


National organizations. 


Name of organization. Secretary. Post-office. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Hammonton, N. J. 
Bridge, Minn. 

5d street NE., 


George C. Seager -..-- 
Albert M. Herr 
A. J. Rider 
John C. Mangan 


American Association of Nurserymen 
American Carnation Society 
American Cranberry Growers’ Association- ---..---- 
American Fruit Growers’ Association 


American Pomological 


American Rose Society 


Chrysanthemum Society of America 


Society 


Cider and Cider-Vinegar Association of the North- 


west, 


Eastern Nurserymen’s 


Association 


Farmers’ Clubof American Institute, Horticultural 


Section. 


Mississippi Valley Apple Growers’ Association 
Missouri Valley Horticultural Society 


National Apple Shippers’ Association 


Northwest Fruit Growers’ Association 
Peninsula Horticultural Society 


Society of American Florists and Ornamental Hor- 


ticulturists. 


Southern Nurserymen’s Association 


Western Association of 


Wholesale Nurserymen ---- 


William A. Taylor -- 
Leonard Barron. -.-- 
Fred. H. Lemon ...._ 


George Miltenber- 
ger. 


James Handly 
Harriet E. Chandler. 


A. Warren Patch...- 


Geo. H. Lamberson - 
Wesley Webb 
William J. Stewart - 


J.C. Hale 


Washington, D C. 
186 Liberty street, — 

New York. “ll 
Richmond, Ind. ale 
213 North Second 

one St. Louis, — 


Oo. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
136 Liberty street, — 
New York. 
Quincy, Il. 
R. R. No. 1, Argen- 
tine, Kans. ; 
17_N. Market street, | 
Boston, Mass. he 
Portland, Oreg. 
Dover, Del. 
79 Milk street, Boston, — 
Mass. iy 
Winchester, Tenn. 
Leavenworth, Kans, — 


aso 
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State organizations. 


Name of organization. Secretary. | Post-office. 
Arkansas State Horticultural Society .-.......-.---- Ernest Walker --..-. | Fayetteville. 
Dalitornia State Floral Society--..--...--...0--:.-2:.- Mrs. Fe. Priced... = os Grove street, San 
“rancisco. 
Colorado State Horticultural Society --..-.--.------- Charles L. Parsons... Boulder. 
Connecticut Pomological Society -.....-..----------- ) HC, Op Mileszi vsecc. Milford. 
Connecticut Horticultural Society --.....-..-------- oe Hartford. 
" Florida State Horticultural Society -........--------- Stephen Powers...... Jacksonville. 
- Georgia State Horticultural Society --.....---.------ 4 A i | Atlanta. 
« Idaho State Horticultural Society -......---.-.---..- Robert Milliken -_-_-- | Nampa. 
.- Illinois State Horticultural Society -...........------ bias, Bryant. ..-2... ' Princeton. 
= Indiana Horticultural Society --.--.--.--------.------ WO. PUCK. .c.0-.--- | Lawrence. 
‘ Iowa State Horticultural Society --....---.-.-------- Wesley Greene ---... Des Moines. 
&:. Kansas State Horticultural Society --..-...--..------ William H. Barnes ..| Topeka. 
* Kentucky State Horticultural Society--..........---- PAO Ce / Buechel. 
3 Maine State Pomological Society ..--.....-..----.--- D. H. Knowlton --...- | Farmington. 
ce Maryland State Horticultural Society ----..-------- | J. B.S. Norton -..-.-- _ Collegepark. 
4 Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ Association _-...--.-- | C.A. Whitney .......| Upton. 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society -.--:.----...---- | William P, Rich -__-_-- 300 Massachusetts 
2 | ) avenue, Boston. 
Michigan State Horticultural Society --...-.....---- MSE on a Fennville. 
= Minnesota State Horticultural Society __.........--- A: WoLatham. <_. | 207_ Kasota_ Block, 
Ss | Minneapolis. 
* Missouri State Horticultural Society --....-.-...---- L.A.Goodman --..-- | 4000 Warwick boule- 
" / | _vard, Kansas City. 
. Montana State Horticultural Society.....-........-- Mrs.EmmaA.Ingalls Kalispell. 
4 Nebraska State Horticultural Society-_..._-....---- ©. H. Barnard !:. 5:22. | Tablerock. 
= New Hampshire Horticultural Society_.----.------- Pir tt baket 2. .02 22 Quincy. 
New Jersey State Horticultural Society --...--..-.-- Henry I. Budd----..- Mount Folly. 
New Mexico Horticultural Society --_....--..-------- Jose D. Sena .-..----- Santa Fe. 
‘ New York State Fruit Growers’ Association__._-_--- HE. Dawley --... === Fayetteville. 
bet (New York) Horticultural Society of New York ---| Leonard Barron--_--- ae cg fe 2 street, 
7: ew York. 
des North Carolina State Horticultural Society ---.----- TB ee ORO = .-- 5-30 Raleigh. 
3 Ohio State Horticultural Society --_....-...----.----- EK. M. Woodard ------ Kirtland. 
3 -Oklahoma Horticultural Society ---....-.-----.------ 3-35; LOOUHER ... Ah. Oklahoma City. 
* Oregon State Horticultural Society ---.....-..--.--- eee Corvallis. 
By Pennsylvania Horticultural Society ---_----....------ David Rust -..-.....- Horticultural Hall, 
was : Philadelphia. 
es Pennsylvania State Horticultural Association ---.-- Enos B. Engle---_-_-_--- Waynesboro. 
, % Rhode Island Horticultural Society --...------------ Charles WeSmith --- et ale. street, 
i= ovidence. 
x South Carolina State Horticultural Society -__-__-_- Charles E.Chambliss Clemson College. 
= South Dakota State Horticultural Society ---------- N.E. Hansen. ..-...-- | Brookings. 
Texas State Horticultural Society __.....-....--.-.-- Sam. H. Dixon -_...... Houston. 
= Marmont Horticultural Society .......-..<s....<-...- D.C: Mieka <2 North Clarendon. 
. = Virginia State Horticultural Society __.__..__-..-.-- Walter Whately --.-| Crozet. 
~ Washington State Horticultural Society __....----.- C. A. Tonneson....... | Tacoma. 
a West Virginia State Horticultural Society -.-.-.-.- S:W:Filetcher .-=.2.- _ Morgantown. 
j Wisconsin State Horticultural Society~-.......----- dod OT ps b.c2: ese es | Sparta. 


Wisconsin State Cranberry Growers’ Association..| W.H. Fitch ---._--.-- _ Cranmoor. 


BEE KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


Name of organization. | Secretary. Post-office. 

National Bee Keepers’ Association -...-.....-..--..- | Goo. W... Yori =..2.-- | Chicago, Il. 
| California State Bee Keepers’ Association -_._--_- a.| J. F. McIntyre _......| Sespe. 
. California Bee Keepers’ Association. _.........-_-.-- HO Mo WeUS ---<2t.ek2 | Selma. 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association ___-_____.-- Frank Rauchfuss__..| Denver. 
Colorado State Bee Keepers’ Association --...-_-..- H.C. Morehouse - ---- | Boulder. 
: Connecticut Bee Keepers’ Association. _........._.-- Miss Ellen B. Peck -__| Clinton. 
Idaho State Bee Keepers’ Association -....-.-......- Miss B. M. Petersen..| Lower Boise. 
: Illinois State Bee Keepers’ Association. ............- James A. Stone -....- ae i D. 4, Spring- 
‘ ~ field. 

Indiana State Bee Keepers’ Association ............- W.8; Pouder<s.2.2-.: | Indianapolis. 
Eastern lowa Bee Keeper's’ Association -_._... .....- RE SS, aS eee Anamosa. 

Southeastern Kansas Bee Keepers’ Association. .--- J.C. Balch ...........| Bronson. 
M.chigan State Bee Keepers’ Association ---....---- Bis COLeOl -~ 22.8. | Davison. 
+ Minnesota Bee Keepers’ Association __...........--- L. D. Leonard..-.--...- | Minneapolis. 
. Missouri State Bee Keepers’ Association........___- WE. Gelrg se eset 2? | Wakenda. 
ebraska Beo Keepers’ Association ___....-2..__....|_..... -2..-.----2---e ee 
New Jersey Bee Keepers’ Association __............- George N. Wanser.__| Cranford. 
N aoe State Association of Bee Keepers’ So- | C.B. Howard -....--- Romulus. 
cieties. 
New York State Bee Keepers’ Association _____....- J.H.Knickefbocker.| Pleasant Valley. 


Northeastern Ohio and Northwestern Pennsy?- | Ed. Jolley .-....-__..- | Franklin, Pa. 
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Bee keepers’ associations—Continued. F a 

Name of organization. Secretary. Post-office. : 
South Dakota State Bee Keepers’ Association --..-.|_...-.-.------.2-.------ “eR 
Southern East Tennessee Bee Keepers’ Association-| W.J. Copeland pares Fetzerton. 
Texas State Bee Keepers’ Association. ------- barige es J. N. unter’ _.-2. 2-2 fad : 
Utah Bee Keepers’ Association _..._..-.------------- 2. N. diltiebbe 28 ele! Salt Lake City. 
Vermont Bee Keepers’ Association --....------------ V.V. Blackmore. .-_-. Orwell. 
Washington State Bee Keepers’ Association ------.- L. R. Freeman -__...- North Yakima. 
Wisconsin State Bee Keepers’ Association --....---- Gus Dittmer... | Augusta. 


THE NATIONAL GOOD ROADS ASSOCIATION. 


President, W. H. Moore; secretary, R. W. Richardson; treasurer, Edwin A. 
Potter. Address for general officers, 1128 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ti. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS AND GADIE. 


State and Provincial (Canadian) officials. 


States, Territories, and Provinces. i ’ Commissioner. Post-office. 
Arizona). 35 Ae ce oe : Safford. 3 
Californiat £22 er eS. eat Se eee Chas. A. Vogelsang, chief | Mills Building, San Fran- 

deputy. J Sega 
Colorado -.22=- Ee ee oR Tee See eR J phages M. Woodard... 12-2 Denver. 
Connecticut. Sie eee ee ee K. Hart Geer, secretary -.-| Hadlyme. 
Jdaho...2 252 Se ae ae ees AWS Bartley, warden__._| Moscow. 
Tllimoise.:2.. cause. te ee A. Jd. Lovejoy ...----.-2-2-- Roscoe. 
Indiana. = 2. Soe eee eg See eee eae Z. T. Sweeney -<..-_--J.--. Columbus 
Tom. toc A So ea See ee G. A. Lincoln, warden -__.-| Cedar Rapids 
Maite: Sa eee ew ee re eee L. 'T. Carleton, chmn. _-_-- Augusta. 
Maryland ee 28 tL eee cee eeeree Jno. W. Avirett, warden ..| Cumberland. Z 
° Robt. H.Gilbert,chf. dep. | Calvert and Lombard — 
warden. streets, Baltimore. “ 
Mascactuiaiitle: 2.2202..0 tea coke ee Joseph W. Collins, chran_-_| Boston. 
Michigan. 2.6 Ses =o no 2 ono eee Charles H. Chapman ike Sault Ste. Marie. 
Minnesota _ +7 eta oe ee 8. F. Fullerton, ex. agt_...| St. Paul. _ 
Missowmtic ssn See Ae Se eee A.J. D. Burford__-._. = | Burfordville. 
Montana’ : 32: Sater, See eee William F. Scott, warden_| Helena. 
Nebraska: . oe 5. sce ot ae oe ee Geo. B. Simpkins, chief | Lincoin. 
deputy. . 
New Hamipshisemse les. 7. eee eee Chas. B. Clarke.secretary_| Concord. 
Now Jersey 2. Skee ot. 22a George rae chief game | 190Broadstreet, Newark. 
protector 
Now Work... 020s ae eee ee J. Warren Pond, chief | Albany. 
game protector. 
North Dakotay 2: 25222532 ee eee ee eres Ever Wagness, warden-___| Devils Lake. 
Ohtios Ase a Ae ee ee ee 5 ee OF P pega sa, chief | Columbus. 
warden. 
Okishoms). 26s 2e. ob Dee ee J. A. Gould, warden. -....- El Reno, Canadian Co. 
Oregonece: {Aaah Senet es ee eee ee L. P. W. Quimby, warden _| Portland. 
Penney lvamiianey 22.22 eet Bie ee eee Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, sec -.-| Harrisburg. 
Rhode Island 2. SS Feet ee Dr. FB Peckham, j jr.,.| Providence. 
chairman. 
Utehe fcc. Soe ene ee iia ee John Sharp ......-.---.----| Salt Lake City. 
Vermont: .. . 2 sieenSase ak .~ Poa eee -| Henry G. Thomas. .__._-_- Stowe. 
Washington: _ pciieniit oc ater Bega T. R. Kershaw, warden_..| Whatcom. 
West Virgie, 2. Sene. == <~ «monweeeeenee con K. F. Smith, warden --..-- Hinton. 
Wisconsin - <. aod det. s oe ee ee Henry Overbeck, jr., war- | Madison. 
en. 
Wyoming . . 52. 250-5-H. -n0 eee D. G. Nowlin, warden. ___- Big Piney. 
British Columbip(s44 #0. fee ee F.S. Hussey, supt Pa ot Victoria. 
Manitoba... 1 ee ae See eee C. Barber, warden___..._-- Winnipeg. 
New Brunswitk. <2. 2 So 5sise eee L;, B. Keene 2) once St. John. 
Newfoundland.-. 322 t .. eee E. ts cag ,deputy min- | St. Johns. 
ister F 
Nove Scotti. cocr.ccscieerul oe cee een George Piers, secretary ...| Halifax. 
Ontario se. .c cies pri oman He, Grong oe Wm. Montagu Smith, | Strathroy. 
chairman. 
Quebec -.......<ssSkeue ls Let tenn ee S. N. Parent, minister __..| Quebec. 
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National organizations. : 


Name of organization. Secretary. Post-office. 


American Ornithologists’ Union—Com- “William Dutcher, chmn __| 525 Manhattan avenue, 
etic on Protection of North American New York, N.Y 

Bird Protective Society of America --__.--- Edward C. Pease _.....---- | 28 Fh Fy Building, Buf- 
: ‘ alo 

Boone and Crockett Club _-....-.....----.- C. Grant La Fargo ---.-.--- | 5 Bockgiac: street, New 

or 

International Forest, Fish, and Game | Frank J. Howell----..._--- 184 Linden Park boule- 

Association. Lee ny an. 

League of American Sportsmen --.-----.-- Arthur F. Rice --.......--. 155 Pennington avenne, 

Passaic, 
National Game, Bird,and Fish Protective | Charles E. Brewster _.....| Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Association. | 
National Sportsmen’s Association-_-_-.---- J; Add Pesee) .-...-....-. bes Ly of a - way, New 
or 
North American Fish and Game Protec- | E. T. D. Chambers --------! Quebec. 
q tive Association. 
Chief wardens of League of American Sportsmen. 
States, Territories, and Provinces. Chief warden. | Post-office. 
: de gt a Ra RRR ay See weer A ee pd RYE 
ee 8 ee > Cos peblia cage d ted «cau bn wel Stee a 
Nn el, croton de etinn an twee My MOREY) Sins Steers S Jerome. 

ES EE eee ee W.&R. Blockson —.---. 2--- Eureka § rings. 

ee cri 2 hon wont n n apt ee Dr. David Starr Jordan ---| Stanford University. 

yo gt Ea RT Pe Witenead.. s. | 303 Tabor Building, Den- 
ver. 
> MMIII te og no eee aoe oe ASHer Ww OOG!. .ox. 52.) | Southport. 

I od a ee eae eth 2G iawle debe soe | 

er nano -aa-| WW. Wake. Decker .-.2.....-. Tarpon Springs. 

ES eee ahsak, Tes ols OSS ae ciate Augusta. 

Idaho o.... PO POR 2s en een CORE oS ee ae eae inert Kendrick. 

I .  -- ---  oe M.D. Ewell, M.D -.......-- 59 Clark street, Chicago. 
ELSE GE a B. L.lattleton .....-.-.--- 30} East Washington 
a : street, Indianapolis. 

ES SS aS ee eee ee Gari. Quimby. .....:..-r-...| Des Moines. 

; ne ono eae | 0. B: Stocker. .2 0 Wichita. 
P ES ee oe Cr Te 2 a ean Hopkinsville. 
2 sa lan Col. E. C. Farrington -_...- Augusta. 
; ee ene ae es PW ce raed, es Baltimore. 
he SEES Te ee ee Toman 8. Fay: ....3-<s<<.- gs hag Block, -faane. 
wl o. Ramer? rath. i253 25208 = 341 South College ave- 
- nue, Grand Rapids. 
Sa Se I a Dietrich Lange ._..........| 2294 Commonwealth avo- 
; nue, St. Paul. 
SEE EE cn Bryan, ba ydero- 5. 2c = Central Building, St. 
<—_. . ouis. 
v4 teat RE a Prot Md Bired es Missoula. 
i od Ea ee | Fred E. Mockett_........-- Lincoln. 
coos IVOVOGS....... SE RS ie en ee it Wid Cavell... s.25-- Carson City. 
See rew Uanipahire -. 24. .....-.--........-.-- Dr. A.F. Barrett..........- er sae Building, 
i eene. 
i MTOR et ee ot oS nes | Pere cy JOMMEOR 4 Fos 2. Bloomfield. 
: I kD cs ae W.M. Borrowdale--_____..- Magdalena. - 
' lig ie Sn Sa le a aa Jobn R. Fanning. -.....-..- siecle Building, Roch- 
ester. 

age Pe ads ice others ln no legaeee eo Devils Lake. 

0 5 a eee ee W.E. Gleason.-......._-....- Mitchell Building, Cin- 
cinnati. 

ES A Oe ee RB Eee Oklahoma City. 

NE Bie inline it nena w= nip~ > rausitauien | Robert F. Kelly_........... Box 188, The Dalles. 

SMMENUINIR, (oe. Qo oa. oa at wee vawSen =~ Cah’ OM ereGnes 625k 189 North Per ry street, 

Titusville. 
(LSS go a ee, eae cea ae oe oT a: 15” 49 Westminster street, 
: Providence. 
ROD 3. chide acbewe cn oeewng nen Rae REED S Ad caterers mdikeate Greenville. 
ENON ane be gene CR: rr ee Spearfish. 
<4) SRP RTS © pile * baie eae ane Austin Peay, jr., sec.......| Clarksville. 
RS tate ho Giniaig wpe ennbainin Prof.S. W. Sianfield._...... Weatherford. 
a ia ae een eee MTR TES; eae ee Salt Lake City. 
I Ree ae ila a's nae Joona can 2 Ue Le ae ee Woodstock. 
ogee nearer eer 2 oy Franklin Stearns --_.....--- 13 North Eleventh street, 
Richmond. 
oS a eS ea F.S. Merrill................| Spokane. 
oe oa ee ee 2. BV Britis. <5 cs... 2s..| Bimton. 
eR Ro oe oats Sn pelos Veen Regimen _.-....../ Two Rivers. 
(RUE oe Se A 2...| H.E. Wadsworth -.........| Lander. 


ans 2 Sa phe as tie a C. A. Hammond......_-.. -| Box 701, St. Thomas. 
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State organizations. 
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Name of organization. 


Arizona Sportsmen’s Association --_....---- 

Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Association. - 

California Game ard Fish Protective As- 
sociation. 

[California] Cooper Ornithological Club -- 

Connecticut Association for the Protec- 
tion of Fish and Game. 

Delaware Game Protective Association --- 

Game and Fish Protective Association of 
the District of Columbia. 

Illinois Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation. ; 

Tllinois State Sportsmen’s Association. .--- 

Towa State Sportsmen’s Association. -_-..-- 

Kentucky Field Trials Club 

Kentucky Fish and Game Club ........---- 


Maine Ornithological Society ---.---.------ 

Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Ass’n - 

Maryland State Game and Fish Protec- 
tive Association. 

Massachusetts Central Committee for the 
Protection of Fish and Game. 

Mass. Fish and Game Protective Ass’n---- 

Rod and Gun Club of Massachusetts- ------ 

Massachusetts Sportsmen’s Association - -- 

Michigan State Game and Fish Protective 
League. 

Minnesota Game and Fish Protective Ass’n 

Minn. Hunters’ and Anglers’ Protective 
Association. 

Missouri State Game and Fish Protective 
Association. 

Missouri Sportsmen’s Game and Fish Pro- 
tective League. 

Montana Fish and Game Protective Ass’n-_ 

Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 

New Jersey State Sportsmen’s Association - 

New York Association for the Protection 
of Game. 

New York State Fish, Game, and Forest 
League. 

North Dakota State Sportsmen’s Ass’n--.-- 

[Ohio] Cuvier Club of Cincinnati --..--..-- 


Ohio Fish and Game Protective Ass’n-___-- 
Ohio Sportsmen’s Protective Association -- 


Oklahoma Territorial Sportsmen’s Ass’n_- 
Oregon Fish and Game Association---.---- 
[Oregon] John Burroughs Bird Society --- 
Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest. 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Ass’n _..- 
[Pennsylvania] Delaware Valley Ornitho- 
logical Club. 
[South Carolina] Western Carolina Game 
Proteciion Association. 
South Dakota State Sportsmen’s Ass’n -_--- 
Texas Game Protective Association 
Texas State Sportsmen’s Association _-_-.--- 
Utah State Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation. 
Vermont Bird Clap ieee. 2226 eee 
Vermont Fish and Game League 
Eastern Shore Game Protective Associa- 
tion of Virginia. - 
W. Virginia State Sportsmen’s Ass’n - -...- 
Wisconsin Game Protective Association -- 
Dominion of Canada Trap Shooting and 
Game Protective Association. 
Province of Quebec Association for the 
Protection of Fishand Game. 


Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Protective | E.T.D.Chambers -.....-..- 


Association of the Province of Quebec. 


" 


Secretary. Post-office. 


Bisbee. 

Little Rock. 

208 Golden Gate avenue, 
San Francisco. 


M.#E. Cunningham 
Pawlinaluitake: 52 eos. 


OR; Keyes. £222 "nso Berkeley. 

George P. McLean. -...--.-- Simsbury. 

J. Dantorghy Bush asses cee Wilmington. 

Dro W. P. YOwRne a bees 419 Tenth street NW.,— 

: Washington. 

A Sullivans 2 eee ee 1510 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago. 

Hoe. Bingham) eeoss. seen eee Chichen 

Ju: D.'Crissman => =4s eset Ottumwa 

Drek. Wisanigel a: see cee Louisville. 

Hamilton Griswold....---- 1 street, Louis- 
ville. 

Art hunyel.Norton=-s eee. Westbrook. 

Col. Ci barring ton 2.--2- Augusta. 

Oregon Milton Dennis -...| 23 Chamber of Com- 

; merce, Baltimore. 

Henry H.Kimball_.-.2--<. 68 Devonshire  strect, 
Boston, 

Heury Hy Kimbalhes. 20. Do. 

W.C.Dhairlwaills 2 2522-223 95 South street, Boston. 

Francis B. Crowinshield --| Boston. 

Bi. Sr WOO ME «1-2-3 na.25 52 Jackson. 

Wana auieder = 255-5 = ao. Duluth. 

Cre Brom eee ce eae Minneapolis. 

Frank Cunningham ----.-- 701 Felix street, St. 

: Joseph. 

Ae Fe Dienst 2... 20420 eee = 25 South Fourth ‘street, 
St. Louis. 

AST. (Palmers. ves 32s eee 4 Helena. 

Robert H. Wolcott -.---..-- Lincoln 

C: WReigonspan2-22.-2 Newark 


Robert B. Lawrence 


Ernest G:: Gould: s.2.2.. <s-- 


Seneca Falls. 


G3, Carpenter ss.2k <=25-- Fargo. 

William J. Lawler. .-...-.-- 1380 Myrtle avenue, Cin 
cinnati. 

J. Cy Porterfield .- 2 20.2232 Columbus. 

Gel’. BodWiplds- ie . baae 24 South Water street, 
Cleveland. 

oD); Minton hoeseac. eens Enid. 

AnbMuGephanrdipsea ss: ese Portland 


Clarence H. Gilbert, pres-.- 


Huis. Morelans 22-223: 2225- Portland. 

Fo Bd fv 0 ee ee ee. Chambersburg. 

Wan, BoMyvans 225. Jbeoscc. 252 South Front street, — 
Philadelphia. 

Charles F. Schwing ---..-.. Greenville. 

HANG yates =: Soe eee Ee Springfield. 

Turner EH: Hubby=.-2-==: == Waco. 

Ve Cob are Gnetes = eee =5 Dallas. 

George D. Alder. -.......-.- Salt Lake City 

Ceo; Fl) RiGee ee Sa Rutland. 

ty Bradleyess se 463s ose Swanton. 

TT. WebBlackstone= 22220225. Accomac. 

ich O GOW Oie: os see eewes Sistersville. . 

August Plambeck -.....-..- Milwaukee. 

AS We DhTOOpieesee see Ottawa. 

Wim.d.Cleghorn -...2..<.- 4460 Sherbrooke street, 
Montreal. 

Quebec. 
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Audubon societies, - 
Name of organization. Secretary. | Post-office. 
SE Sy ee nae acotee Se | Redlands. 
IMENT Fees Phe og ona occa wan aaneowors Mrs, WwW. b. Glover. :.._... Fairfield. 
MIMO ii). ste St scwcn atu abe fee Dre. Wi. Pilles.......-..- Delamore Place, Wil- 
mington. 
MeEOE COMIN DIR. «co. cn cen nak nennee Mrs. John D. Patten.-.....- | 2212 R st., Washington. 
ES CE ey eed eee eee ae aie Mrs. I. Vanderpool __.___-- | Maitland. 
DI ee oS oe eee ee Miss Mary Drummond ___| 204 Weststreet, Wheaton. 
ene DERG sa OKs Le seen = SW lee Neg William Watson Woollen_| Indianapolis. 
aS re ne Le See Mrs. Lillian BE. Felt _._.-.-- 524 Concert st., Keokuk. 
iowal Schaller Audubon Society ---.------ Miss J. E. Hamand-.-------- Schaller. 
PR en o.oo cc Dh on ne dec en dne as Ingram Crockett --.....-.- Henderson. 
an aati wt acute’ meee Miss Anita Pring --.....-.- “e Arabella st., New Or- 
4 eans. 
aes <a eae Mrs. C.B. Tuttle _.....__.. | Fairfield. 
NC ae fa. ayo dg cas's--< - been Miss Anne Weston Whit- | 715St.Paulst., Baltimore. 
A; ney. 
NESS a | Miss Harriet HE. Richards..| Society of Natural His- 
‘ tory, Boston. 
III S05.) 20 See nee ee eae Miss Sarah L. Putnam -...| 125 Inglehart st., St.Paul. 
Z Minnesota] Lake City Audubon Society.-| Mrs. C. A. Koch --.....-...- Lake City 
a oh 3 Se ee aren August Reese..............| 216N. Lith st., St. Louis. 
IESE | Miss Jay Higgins Lee-__._- 554 S. 30th st., Omaha. 
0 Gees o |)  —————— a | Mrs. F. W. Batchelder --_--- Manchester. 
Se ee oe on cows ewe ne acn wees ene Miss Julia S. Scribner. ---- os a Front st., Plain- 
eld, 
CG Miss Emma H.Lockwood-!| 243 W.75thst., New York. 
EOI 88 ew eee nnn T Gilbert Pearson -...--.- Greensboro. 
a 5 ESS a Mrs. D. Z. McCleiland --_-_-_- 820 W.. 9th st., Cincinnati. 
NS Ee Mrs. Adelia Holcomb -____- Enid. 
Ee eS Miss Gertrude Meicalfe...| 634 Williams avenue, 
ss Portland. 
EN Mrs. Edward Robins ---.-- is = 21st st., Philadel- 
* phia. 7 
a Martha R. Clarke --.......- 89 Brown st., Providence. 
EG EN re Miss §: A. Smyth: _-...- 2... 35 Legarest., Charleston. 
2 LS gy 2 Sa Mrs, C. ©. Conner’. 2) Ripley. — 
EE ae a Mrs. Fletcher K. Barrows .| Brattleboro. 
IN es nn a oe ne Mrs. J. CO Piane -oo.55venscs Glencarlyn. 
I Se re Mrs. Edward Robins -....- oe 21st st, Philadel 
a na. 
Ee Mrs. Reuben G. Thwaites - 200 Langdon st, Madison. 
TS ETS IN hoe VIS 6 2o28 hen 2116 eracaan ‘st., Chey- 
» enne. 
iN 
“- 
+ FARMERS’ NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

President, Geo, L. Flanders, Aibany, N. Y.; first vice-president, Harvie Jordan, 
Monticello, Ga.; second vice-president, B. Camer on, Stagville, N. C.; secretary, 
~ John M. Stahl, No. 4328 Langley avenue, Chicago, Ill.; assistant secretaries, 
_ Edward A. Callahan, Albany, N. Y., Geo. M. Whitaker, Boston. Mass., and J oel 

_ M. Roberts, Waco, Nebr.; treasur er, J. H. Reynolds, Adri ian, Mich.; executive 


ne 


res 
aa 


committee, B. F. Clayton, ‘Indianola, ‘Towa, E. W. Wicke, Ocean Springs, Miss., 
W.L. Ames, Oregon, Wis., with president ‘and secretary, eX Officio. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 
NATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Master, Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind.; overseer, O. Gardner, Rockland, Me.; 
lecturer, N. d. Bachelder, Concord, N. dn be ‘treasurer, Mrs. E. S. McDowell, Rome, 


ics 2 Fe secretary, CG. M. Freeman, No. 514 F, street, NW., Washington, D. C.; 


executive committee, E. B. Norris, Sodus, N. Y., C. J. Bell, East Hardwick, V te, 
ey. A. Derthick, Mantua, Ohio, Aaron Jones, ex officio, South Bend, Ind. 


4 a1902 44. 
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List of masters and other officers for 

: | 

| 


tate. Master. Post-office. Lecturer. | Post-office. — 
ne eS = MY a Sa se i ; 
Alabama .----2.-- H, Hawkins ...-.--2:5 Hawkinsville..| Rev. A. Daugherty -.| Dothen_________ 
Califormian.-<i.:2 ©. W. Emery -..-..--- 1194 EB. Fif- | J.D. Cornell -__.:-..- | $li L street, 
teenth street, Sacramento. 
Oakland. 
Colorado... 2.-- J.A. Newcomb --...-. Golden _...-..-- eB. White: 53.22.55 Arvada .. 2 
Connecticut -.-..|/ B.C. Patterson... ---.-- Torrington ....| Frank S. Hopson ---_| Stratford ___._- 
Dakotas, The. a 
Delaware _...---- S BL Derby <2... Woodside __...- AT Neale: ... 22.2.8 Newark. .2_..- 
Idaho. @ 
Ditinois.) 325 Se Oliver Wilson_--.----- Magnoita __-..- HE: Bi Clark «>. eee Douglapes. <2 
Vnitanan. 022 LoS Asron Jones .......-- South Bend.... Mrs. L. G. Robertson | South pe 
Indian Ter. @ 
Pore 270: oP aes A. B. Judson -...--2. Hillsdale-___...- irs Jennie Davis ._.| Murphy-.-____- 
Kansas, includ- | E. W. Westgate ___-._- Manhattan ___.| A, P. Reardon.-..--_.- McLouth. .. 2: 
ing Oklakoma - 
Kentucky ...-.--2 FP. Woleott -_2..5.- Covington -...- J.B Walker <--.- = Hopkinsyille-_- 
Maine O22 35 008 Obadiah Gardner__..| Rockland --_--..- W.J. Thompson ---... South China ___ 
Maryland....-..—- Joseph B. Ager -..... Hyatisville ___.| Prof.J.S. Robinson _| College Park__- 
Massachusetts...) Geo. S. Ladd .-......- Sturbridge ....| Chas. H. Rice_-_-_._.-.- Leominster --_-_| 
Mrchivan __-...-2 Geo. B. Horton ____._- Fruitridge ____- Mrs. F. D. Saunders._| Rockford __--_- 
Minnesota .-_....- Mrs. 8. G. Baird ...... Edina Mills <-.4|'Geo:C. Hill_.-> 2a Sherburne. ...- 
Mississippi. -__-..- SG. Ea Wilson. 202 5-2.6- OkKoloma...-< 2. =. HE Simeal 2 a hls = BF 2 
Missonri =.) 3232 CC.) Baines eS Monticello - .--. T.B. Dunham... 2. New Cambria 
Nebraska ......-- | J.M. Williams ---.... Culbertson. ---- A. M. Bovee ---.-.---2 Vaeoma-_-__...-- 
New Hailes | N.J. Bachelder --_._. Concord... ....-- Henry H. Metcalf_...| Concord -__.._- 
New Jersey --.--- Geo. W.F.Gaunt __..| Mullica Hill_...| Geo. L. Gillingham __| Moorestown --- 
New York ._..-... Eliot B. Norris_..... Sodus). 2: 2 6. Mrs. B.B: Lord 2 Sinclairville -_- 
North Dakota. a 
cee es eee re FA, Derthiek ...2.2. Mantua. ..:...-- John Bege..>.-.-25-28 Columbus 
Grove. 
Oklahoma. « ‘ 
Si ec oe B. G. Leedy .....-..-- Tigardville __..| Austin T. Buxton_.__| Forestgrove --- 
ing Idaho ....-- 
Pennsylvania ____|. WI". Hulk... Vandegrift ....| A. M. Cornell. ________ AMtus.. 2-22 =) 38 
Rhode Island ....| A.A. Smith _........-. Woonsocket, ...| "FlS. Smow *_- 2-2-7 Wekefield -..-- 
South Carolina -- W.K. Thompson aes Libertyhill _...| I. W.IEnglish. ...... Bishopvyille -_.- 
South Dakota. a 
Tennessee ._....- W.L. Richardson....| Brownsville -..| J. M.MecCorklo --...-. Whitehaven -.- : 
TOXBS cco ane eee Re DiMceG@ee 2 =s.2-32 Stockdale _-...- John B. Long ----.-.- Rusk .2-.-2 2. 
Vermont: 2202-8 CC. J7 Belt eee ees East Hardwick | R.B. Galiusha _---_..- Routt aa ¥ 
n. 
Washington ___.. dO Wing =o Mount Pleasant) J.H.T. Smith ........ Pullman -.....-} 
West Virginia _..| T.C. Atkesom _.._.._. Morgantown ..| S. W. Moore-.......--- Elwell... 200 ts 
Wisconsin ._.....} A.C! Powers ........- Belott s2so5. cL. §, ©; Care. ceo ore cs Junc- E 
on. : 


The Dakotas are annexed to Minnesota; also Idaho is included with Oregon, Oklahoma with 
Ran sas, and Indian Territory with Texas. : 


STATE GRANGES. 


1902, so far as reported on April 1, 
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Treasurer. Post-office. 


W.J.Roundtree...| Valegrande-_...| F. Shackelford, jr- 


Daniel Flint -...... 620 N street, | Mrs.L.S.Brasch - 
Sacramento. 
W. W.Groves...... Globeville -...- Will. T. Wilson --- 
Norman §. Platt...| 395 Whalley | H.E.Loomis....-- 
avenue, New 
Hayen. 
Thomas H. Riggin- Raney... W.W.Seeders -..-.-. 
Pen RTCA... oan. P eee 2s cs o., Thomas Keady --.- 
J.W. Holmes -...-- Cortland ....... Taylor B. ein. 
Ce | _—_—_ Manchester ....| F. M. Laird.......- 
_ | William Henry .-..| Olathe -........ George Black-.___. 
ge COMOP_.......... Citi Se. Miss Nannie D. 
Bristow. 
2a Center Bel-| E.H. Libby. 
mont. 
Morris C. Reeder ..| Rising Sun. ---- ei B. McDow- 
ell. 
F. A. Harrington ..| Worcester _.--- Wm. N. Howard. 
B.A. Strong .--.... Vicksburg ---.- Miss Jennie Buell- 
a. Se Sherburne ....- Mrs. A. J, Adams - 
Mrs. Joe Bailey ....| Conehatta -.._- dR PT an ae ae 
W.P. Haines---..... Gilman City ...| E.H. Long ---....- 
B. S. Gitchell......- Batler -.:.:...-. J.R.Cantlin __.... 
Joseph D. Roberts_! Dover ._....._- E.C. Hutchinson - 
C. Collins: .-:.-....- Moorestown ...| M.D. Dickinson... 
P.A. Welling --.... Hannibal. --_...- W.N. Giles -.....- 
W. W. Miller. -_....- Columbus.....- C. M. Freeman .... 
| J.Hershberg -..... Independence .| Mrs. Mary S&S. 
oo A Howard. 
os ®. EB. Niven. ....-... Landenburg ...| J.T. Ailman ...... 
_ __- | Benjamin Martin..| East Provi- Aiton F. Cogge- 
| . dence hall. 
ee) 2. Boykin .._....... aki: Ww. A. James .....- 
| . 
i 
D. A. Stewart --.... Brownsville _..| Mrs. E. L. Allen -.. 
J.L. Howell...._._. Dublim .-...2..- oO RS ee as ee ae 
sad Ry a Rawsonville ...| A. A. Priest ....... 
| William Smiley -..| Vancouver-_._. F.C. Briggs .....-- 
| Alex. Clohan.--.... Martinsburg...| M. V. Brown ....-- 


_ | George Harwood.-.| Chippewa Falls 


Geo. R. Schaefer _.| A a 1 


Post-office. | Date of meeting. 
Colquitt......-- | Wednesday after sec- 
ond Monday in 


July. 
1251 Eleventh | First Tuesday in Oc- 
avenue, San) tober. 


Francisco. 
Niwot. 22... | Second Tuesday in 
January. 
Glastonbury .-- Do. 
Farmington ...| Second Tuesday in 
December. 
Buniap.......-. Do. 
Frankfort iS icbee Do. 
TADOP . 507i. Second Tuesday in 
October. 
i a Second Tuesday in 
December. 
Unigits dsc. - 022 piv ee in 
R.R.4,Auburn} Third Tuesday in 
December. 
College Park...| Second Tuesday in 
December. 
South Easton _- Do. 
Ann Arbor ...- Do. 
Box 447, Minne- Second Tuesdayafter 
apolis. December 4. 
Fayette .......- Second Tuesday in 
December. 
Monticello ----- Second Tuesday in 
October. 
Webster --.-...- Second Tuesday in 
December. | 
Milford i5.-5.. Third Tuesday in De- 
cember. ; 
Woodstown..-.| First Thursday in 
December. | 
Skaneateles....; First Tuesday in Feb- 
ruary. 


Second Tuesday in 
December. 


Fourth Tuesday in 
May. 
Second Tuesday in 


Tippecanoe 
City (R.D.64). 


Wiraling S22." 


Thom pson- 
town. December. 
South Ports- 


Do. 
mouth. 
Bishopville -...| Second Wednesday 
in December. 


Brownsville ...| Third Tuesday in 
August. 

12: ee a sey ero Tuesday in 

Randolph -..-.- Second Wednesday 
in ~em ber 

Lacenter ._....- —= Tuesday in 
une 

Buffalo. .......- Second Wednesday 


in January. 
Seeond Tuesday im 
December, 


eton 


D.2). 
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FOREIGN OFFICIALS CHARGED WITH AGRICULTURAL 
INTERESTS. 


Argentine Republic.—Su Excelencia el Ministro de Agricultura, Ministerio de 
Agricultura, Casa de Gobierno, Buenos Aires. 

‘Austria Hungary. —Seine Exceilenz, K. K. Minister fiir Ackerbau, Vienna. 
Seine Excellenz, Kgl. Ungarischer Minister fiir Ackerbau, Budapest. 

Belgium.—Son Excellence le Ministre de l’Agriculture, Département de 1’ Agri- 
culture, Brussels. 

Bolivia.—Su Excelencia el Ministro de Agricultura, La Paz. 

Brazil.—Ministro de Industria, Viagao e Obras Piblicas Rio de Janeiro. 

Chile.—Su Excelencia el Ministro de Industria y Obras Publicas, Santiago. 

Colombia.—No minister. 

Costa Rica.—Su Excelencia el Secretario de Fomento, San José. 

Cuba.—Su Excelencia el Secretario de Agricultura, Industria y Comercio, 
Habana. 

Denmark.—Son Excellence le Ministre de 1’ Agriculture, Nos. 6-8-10 Slatsholms- 
gade, Copenhagen. 

Ecuador.—Su Excelencia el Ministro de Instruccién Publica y Fomento, Quito. 

Er ance.—Son Excellence le Ministre de lV Agriculture, 78 Rue de Varennes, 

eee many.—No imperial minister of agriculture. 

Prussia.—Seine Excellenz der Konigliche Staatsminister fiir Landwirtschaft, 
a ee oo und Forsten, Berlin. 

Other States of the Confederation. —Agricultural interests are looked after 
either by the minister of the interior or minister of finance. 

oe Sar tain.—President of the Board of Agriculture, 4 Whitehall Place, Lon- 
don S$ 

Guatemala.—sSu Hxcelencia el Secretario de Estado en el Despacho de Fomento, 
Guatemala City. 

Haiti.—Son meeclence le Secrétaire d’Etat de l Agriculture, Port-au-Prince. 

Italy.—Sua Eccelenza il Ministro di Agricoltura, Industria e Comercio, Rome. 

Japan.—Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, Department of Agriculture 
and Commerce, Tokyo. 

Korea.—Mr. Min Chong Mook, Dong Hyun; Nam Soh, Seoul, Korea. 

Mexico.—Su Excelencia el Secretario de Fomento, Secretaria de Fomento, 
Mexico City. 

Netherlands.—Son Excellence le Ministre du Waterstaat,.Commerce et Indus- 
trie, The Hague, Holand. 

Nicaragua.—Su Excelencia el Ministro de Fomento y Obras Pablicas, Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

Peru.—Su Excelencia el Ministro de Fomento y Obras Pablicas, Palacio de 
Gobierno, Lima. 

Portugal.—Ministro e Secretario d’Estado dos Negocios das Obras Putblicas, 
Commercio e Industria. 

Russia.—Son Excellence le Secretaire d’Htat, Ministre de l’Agriculture et des 
Domaines, St. Petersburg. 

Salvador.—Direccién General de Agricultura, San Salvador, Salvador. 

Siam.—His Excellency Phya Deves, Minister of Agriculture, Bangkok. 

Spain.—Su Excelencia el Ministro de Agricultura, Madrid. 

Sweden and Norway.—Herr Statsradet m. m. Kgl. Jordbruks-Departementet, 
Stockholm, Sweden; Herr Statsraad m. m., Det. Kgl. Landbrugs-Departement, 
Christiania, Norway. 

Switzerland.—Chief of the Department of Commerce and Agriculture, Berne. 

Turkey.—Son Excellence, Zuhdi Pacha, Minister des Travaux Publiques et du 
Commerce. 

Uruguay.—Su Excelencia el Ministro de Fomento, Montevideo. 

Venezuela.—-No minister of agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL OFFICIALS IN AUSTRALIA AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ministers and Secretaries for Agriculture. 


4 mer South Wales.—The Hon. John Kidd, Secretary for Mines and Agriculture, — 
ydney. 
Queensland.—The Hon. D. H. Dalrymple, Secretary for Agriculture, Brisbane. 
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South Australia.—The Hon. T. H. Brooker, Minister of Education and Agricul- 
ture, Adelaide. 

Tasmania.—The Hon. G. Collins, Chief Secretary and Minister of Defense and 
Agriculture, Hobart. 

Victoria.—The Hon. J. Morrissey, Minister of Agriculture, Melbourne. 

Western Australia.—L. Lindley Cowen, esq., Secretary Department of Agri- 
culture, Perth. 

Cape Colony.—The Hon. Sir P. H. Faure, K. C. M. G., Secretary for Agricul- 
ture, Cape Town. 

Natal.—The Hon. Henry Daniel Winter, M. L. A., Minister of Agriculture, 
Durban. 

Orange River Colony.—T. Smith, esq., Agricultural Adviser, Bloemfontein. 

Transvaal.—No official. 


q 


CANADIAN OFFICIALS IN CHARGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Ministers of Agriculture. 


eR P= 


in Dominion of Canada__-_-_-__-_-.- Sydney A. Fisher. -_____- Pe Ottawa. 

‘i nt ee er re POMMRIT ye 2 oo oe <-> = Foronte: 

‘. SR ater On tee o ls re , eeCnene. 2)" 82 Lt Quebec. 

* British Columbia--.-.-...-.---- SSRIS oc) 6 ep ae eS Victoria. 

v5 ee R. P. Roblin (also Premier) .. Winnipeg. 
bid 

4 Commissioners of Agriculture. 

q 

A promemararswick ..--.._...-._- 1a terol no eae ene ohne = pate Fredericton. 
j Pee wee Perritories .._..___=-:-. Ori Vie Bpalyere> 22225 ee OL Regina. 

‘" rince Edward Island __.___-- Benjamin Rogers. __.._______- Charlottetown. 
> Secretary of Agriculture. 

2 Diem meern= 22:2. 2..--.....- Be WiC haprviagy 2 os eet Halifax. 

e ° Minister of Agriculture and Mines. 

a Pewreundiand --/-.--...__..- yi RV, a les at St. Johns. 


, REVIEW OF WEATHER AND CROP CONDITIONS, SEASON OF 1902. 


By JAMES Berry, Chief Climate and Crop Division, Weather Bureau. 


The accompanying tables and illustrations (see figures 56, 57, 58,59, and 60, 
pages 694, 695, 696, 697, and 698) show how the temperature and rainfall over the 
United States during the crop season of 1902 from week to week compare with 
ie normal conditions of corresponding periods of former years. The diagrams exhibit 
. the departures from normal, by districts, and the maps show respectively the 
departures from normal temperature, the total precipitation, and departures from 
R normal precipitation during the crop season. 


JANUARY. 


January averaged slightly colder than usual in the’central and east Gulf States, 
generally throughout the Atlantic coast districts, in northern California and on 
the immediate coast of Washington, and nearly normal in the lower Lake region, 
Ohio Valley, central and western Texas, and over the western portions of the 
Piateau regions, while from the upper Lake region westward to Idaho the month 
was exceptionally mild. 

The precipitation was generally light, only a few comparatively small areas 
receiving more than the January average. Over a narrow strip of country extend- 
ing from western Arkansas northeastward to northern Virginia the monthly pre- 
cipitation was considerably in excess of the average, the total over tnis area 
exceeding 6 inches. A smallarea embracing portions of northeastern Kansas, 
southeastern Nebraska, southwestern Iowa, and northwestern Missouri also 
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received slightly more than the January average. Throughout the Gulf and 
South Atlantic States, New England, the Lake region, upper Mississippi Valey, 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast districts, the precipitation was much below 
the average. 


SNOW AND WINTER WHEAT. 


At the close of the month snow covered the entire northern part of the country 
from New England and the Middle Atlantic States to the North Pacific coast, the 
southern limit extending to the Ohioand lower Missouri valleys, with traces as far 
south as Tennessee and northern Texas. The principal wheat States of the cen- 
tral valleys were generally well covered to depths ranging from 2 to 7 inches, and 
depths ranging from 1 to more than 2 feet were reported from the interior of 
northern New England and from stations along the southern shore of Lake Superior. 

The reports respecting winter wheat were generally unfavorable except in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, where the outlook was encouraging, although in the first named 
State the crop was too closely grazed in some sections. Alternate thawing and 
freezing, with little or nosnow protection during the greater part of the month, in 
the Mississippi and Ohio valleys and Middle Atlantic States, proved very unfavor- 
able towinter wheat. <A considerable area in Kentucky and Tennessee was plowed 

up and devoted to other crops. The general outlook for winter wheat on the 
_.. Pacific coast was encouraging. 


FEBRUARY. 


February averaged decidedly cold in the central vaileys, Southern States, over 

the southern part of the Lake region and in the Atlantic coast districts south of 

_ New England, while over the northern portion of the upper lake region, in Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, throughout the Rocky Mountain regions and on the Pacific 
ma except in extreme southern California, the month averaged milder than 
usual. ; 

In the Atlantic coast and east Guif districts, with the exception of Northern 
New England and small areas along the immediate South Atlantic coast, the pre- 
cipitation was very heavy, From the east Gulf coast northeastward to southern 

_ New England the precipitation generally ranged from 4 to 6 inches, more 
_ than 8 inches occurring over southern Alabama and extreme west Florida, 
where destructive freshets occurred in many rivers. Throughout the central yval- 
leys, Lake region, central and west Gulf States, and over the eastern Rocky Moun- 
tain slope the month was drier than usual. On the Pacific coast the precipitation 
was in excess of the average, being unusually heavy in all districts except extreme 
southern California. At the close of themonth but little unmelted snow remained 
on the ground except in the extreme northern portions of the Lake region and 
New England. 


PROGRESS OF FARM WORK—CONDITION OF WHEAT. 


In the lower Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys to the northward of the 
Ohio River and in the Middle Atlantic States the month, although cold, was gen- 
erally favorable for the prosecution of such farm work as is usually performed in 
winter. In the Southern States the conditions were not favorable for farm work. 
Moderate rainfall partially relieved drought in eastern Texas, but elsewhere in 
that State drought conditions continued. On the Pacific coast the temperature 
was favorable and the rainfall abundant. 

The northern portion of the winter-wheat belt was generally well protected by 
snow during the month, and an improvement in the condition of winter wheat 
was indicated over the northern portions of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. and Missouri, 
the outlook being less favorable over the southern portions of these States and in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arkansas. The severe sleet storm near the close of 
January left a large portion of the Ohio Valley covered with ice, which remained 

on the ground for a considerable part of February. Im Nebraska and Kansas 

_ wheat as a whole was in promising condition. In California the condition of the 
crop had materially improved, except in a few sections where the rain came too 

_ late to save the early sown. In western Oregon the crop was in excellent condi- 
tion, and it was generally promising in eastern Oregon, Where, however, some had 
been winterkilled. In Washington the severe cold of the latter part of January 
ae serious injury in localities, but where not injured by cold it made good ¥ 
gTowtn. ' 
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MARCH. 


The weather conditions of March were generally favorable for farming opera- 
tions in the States of the Missouri, upper Mississippi, and Ohio valleys, and on 
the Atlantic coast north of North Carolina. The month was also favorable in 
Florida, Texas, and Oklahoma, but over the greater part of the central and east 
Gulf States it was unfavorable, largely on account of excessive rains. Through- 
out the central and east Gulf States farm work was from two to three weeks late, 
and in many sections much Jand was badly washed. On the Pacific coast the 
month was cool and the season generally backward. 


WHEAT, OATS, AND CORN. 


There was a very general and in some sections a marked improvement in the 
condition of winter wheat in the States of the central valleys, although much of 
the late sown was in poor condition and some was plowed up for other crops. 
The cool weather on the Pacific coast retarded the growth of winter wheat. In 
California some damage was done by heavy rains, but on the whole wheat was 
in promising condition. In Oregon the condition of wheat was less. promising 
than usual, especially in the eastern part of the State. An improvement was 
indicated in Washington, although considerable reseeding was necessary. By the 
close of the month some spring wheat was sown over the southern portion of the 
spring-wheat region. Oat seeding was well advanced in the States of the Mis- 
souri Valley and was progressing in the Ohio Valley and Middle Atlantic States. 
Fall-sown oats in the Southern States were winterkilled to a great extent. Corn 
planting was begun as far northward as Kansas and Missouri, and preparations 
for planting were in progress farther north. In Texas the bulk of the corn crop 
was planted and some had been planted in the central and east Gulf and South 
Atlantic States. In Texas and Florida cotton planting was well advanced, but in 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana none had been planted and very 
little ground had been prepared owing to heavy rains. | 


Ture Crop SEASON, APRIL-SEPTEMBER, SUMMARY BY WEEKS. 


By weeks, ending with Monday, from April 14 to September 29, the crop condi- 
tions may be summarized as follows: 

April 14.—This week averaged cold in the central valleys and over the interior 
portions of the Atlantic coast and east Gulf districts, although milder tempera- 
tures prevailed during the latter part in the last-named districts. Rain was much 
needed in the Ohio, central Mississippi, and lower Missouri valleys, over the west- 
ern portion of the Lake region, in southern Florida, and the Rio Grande Valley, 
including New Mexico and Colorado. Frosts occurred as far south as the north- 
ern portions of the east Gulf States and the interior of the Carolinas, but caused 
no seriousdamage. Corn planting was nearing completion in the west Gulf States 
and had made favorable progress in the South Atlantic and east Gulf districts and 
Tennessee. This work was general in Kansas and Missouri, and preparations in 
Iowa were unusually advanced. Eastward of the Mississippi no corn had been 
planted northward of Tennessee, excepting alittle in southern Virginia. In Texas 
and Louisiana much of the crop was up to fine stands and cultivation had begun. 
While the growth of winter wheat was slow, a very general improvement was 
reported from the principal wheat States, although the crop suffered slightly in 
central and northern [ilinois and was in need of rain in northern Missouri. 
Though somewhat improved in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia, the condition 
of wheat in these States continued much below the average. On the Pacific coast 
winter wheat made rapid growth in California, but in Oregon and Washington 
the condition of the crop was less promising, especially in the last-named State, 
where a large area had to be resown. Spring wheat seeding was well advanced — 
in the southern portion of the spring-wheat region, and a little was sown in south-— 
ern North Dakota. Oat seeding was well advanced in the States of the Missouri — 
Valley, but made less favorable progress in the Ohio Valley. The early sown 
promised well in Oklahoma, Kansas, and the southern portions of Nebraska and 
Missouri, but germination was slow in the Ohio Valley. Cotton planting was well 
advanced westward of the’ Mississippi and the early planted was coming up 10 — 
satisfactory standsin Texas. Eastward of the Mississippi planting, although late, © 
be: well under way over the southern portions of Alabama, Georgia, and South 

arolina. _ 

April 21.—This week was warmer than the average in the Pacific coast ane 
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Rocky Mountain regions, in the Missouri Valley, and the northern districts to 
the eastward, but was too cool in the Middle Atlantic and Southern States and 
decidedly dry over the greater part of the central valleys and Middle Atlantic 
States, while excess of moisture hindered farm work in portions of the central 
Gulf States. The latter part of the week was marked by abnormally high tem- 
peratures in Kansas and Nebraska, intensifying the drought conditions in those 
States. ‘The general weather conditions, although not conducive to rapid advance 
of vegetation, were very favorable for farming operations in nearly all parts of 
the country. 


WHEAT, WHEAT SEEDING, AND CORN PLANTING. 


The progress of corn planting was rather slow, except in Missouri and the 
Southern States, this work being about finished in the central and the west Gulf 


_ districts. 


Winter wheat continued to make slow growth, and on the whole was in less 
promising condition in the principal winter-wheat States of the central valleys 
than at the close of the previous week. Moisture and milder temperatures were 
generally needed for this crop throughout these districts and also inthe Middle 
Atlantic States. The outlook in California continued promising and the crop 
experienced improvement on the north Pacific coast. The germination of early 
sown spring wheat over the southern portion of the spring-wheat region was 
slow, and seeding was retarded by freezing in North Dakota. The Red River 
Valley lands in Minnesota dried nicely and seeding began on the 15th. Some 
reseeding was necessary in Minnesota as a result of the dust storm of April 10 and 
11. Seeding progressed favorably on the north Pacific coast. 

Very good progress was made with cotton planting, except in portions of Ten- 
nessee, the Carolinas, and Florida, and planting was nearing completion over the 
southern portion of the cotton belt. Over most of Texas cotton was up to satisfac- 
tory stands, and plowing and chopping were well under way. 

April 28.—Much-needed and generally abundant rains fell over a large part of 
the Missouri, upper Mississippi, and lower Ohio valleys, but droughty condi- 
tions continued in the Upper Ohio Vailey, Middle Atlantic States, and over the 
southeastern Rocky Mountain slope. Rain was now very generally needed over 
the greater part of the Southern States, more particularly the eastern and west- 
ern districts, good showers having fallen over a portion of the central Gulf States. 
A heavy snowstorm interfered with farm work in Montana, the Dakotas, and 
Minnesota during the early part of the week, and the high and drying winds of 
the latter part in the central valleys and Middle Atlantic States were detrimental. 
The temperature conditions in the Southern States and in the northern districts 
east of the Mississippi were very favorable, but the week was too cool for favor- 
able growth in the Rocky Mountain and north Pacific coast States. 

Considerable corn was planted in Illinois, some in southern portions of Ohio 
and Iowa, and planting was well advanced in Missouri, Kansas, Kentucky, and 
Virginia. In the Southern States corn made good growth and was in various 
stages of cultivation, some being ready to be laid by in Texas and Louisiana. 

Winter wheat experienced improvement in Illinois and portions of Missouri, 
and was slightly improved in Ohio and the Middle Atlantic States. The crop 
suffered no injury as a result of marked temperature extremes of this and the pre- 
ceding week in Kansas and Nebraska, where, however, in some sections it needed 
moisture. Winter wheat also needed rain in the central and upper Ohio valleys, 
no improvement having been reported from Indiana, where a considerable acre- 
age in the central part of the State was plowed up. On the Pacific coast winter 
wheat made favorable progress, a heavy crop having been promised in California 
north of Tehachapi. 

The cotton States experienced a very favorable week, and cotton planting made 
rapid progress in all sections, and was practically finished in Texas. Much of 
the early planted throughout the cotton belt was up to good stands and cultiva- 
tion was well advanced. — 

May 5.—Nearly the entire country east of the Rocky Mountains experienced a 
week of highly favorable temperature conditions, and the central valleys, Lake 
region, Middle Atlantic States, and portions of Texas and Oklahoma received 
ample, but in places unevenly distributed, rainfall. Excessive rain retarded farm 
work in northern New England and the northern portion of the spring-wheat 
region, while the central and eastern Gulf States and portions of the South 
Atlantic coast needed rain. The middle and southern Rocky Mountain regions 
continued to suffer from severe drought with disastrous effects to crops and live 
stock. Over the western portion of the Plateau region and on the Pacific coast 
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the week was decidedly cool with heavy frosts in the Plateau districts. Warm 
and dry weather was much needed in Washington and Oregon. ‘_ 

Except in portions of Iowa and Missouri, where corn planting was interfered — 

with by heavy rains, this work made very favorable progress in the States of the 
central valleys, and the early planted generally germinated well. Some planting — 
was done in South Dakota. Preparations for planting in the extreme northern ~*~ 
portion of the corn belt were well advanced, the soil being im generally excellent — 
condition. In the Southern States corn made favorable progress, though needing — 
rain in portions of the east Gulf districts. There was a very general improve- 
ment in the condition of winter wheat in the central valleys, Lake region, and 
Middle Atlantic States. The crop, however, suffered in portions of Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Texas, and in the last-named State failed so rapidly in sections that 
some was plowed up for other crops. Favorable reports continued from Califor- — 
nia, except in the southern part of the State. In Oregon and Washington the 
crop, though late, was in promising condition, especially in Oregon. Spring- — 
wheat seeding was delayed in North Dakota and northern Minnesota, but made 
favorable progress in the southern portion of the spring-wheat region, where the 
early sown germinated well. 


} 
» 


SEVERE DROUGHT IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN STATES AND 
EXCESSIVE RAINS IN GREAT VALLEYS AND LAKE REGION. 


May 12.—From the upper Mississippi Valley eastward to the New England and 
middle Atlantic coasts this week was decidedly cold and unfavorable to growth, 
with light to heavy frosts, causing much damage to fruit in the northern portion . 
of the Middle Atlantic States and in New England. The temperature conditions — 
in the Southern States, Missouri Valley, and throughout the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific coast districts were favorable, highly so on the north Pacific coast. 
Drought continued in Florida and over portions of the east Gulf and South Atlan- 
tic States, and rain was generally needed in the Ohio Valley and Middle Atlantic 
States. Rains afforded relief locally in the middle and southern Rocky Mountain 
districts, but were generally insufficient, while the greater part of the upper Lake 
region and portions of the upper Mississippi, upper Missouri, and Red River of 
the North valleys suffered from excessive moisture. 

Owing to excessive rains little or no corn had yet been planted in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, and planting was delayed in South Dakota and northern Iowa, but 
generally throughout the central valleys and Middle Atlantic States this work had 
made rapid progress. Good stands were generally reported in the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys, but cutworms impaired stands in the Ohio Valiey and Tennes- 
see. In Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas the crop made rapid growth and much had 
been laid by in Texas. i 

Winter wheat generally made satisfactory progress, the least favorable reports 
being from the Ohio Valley and Middle Atlantic States. The crop advanced rap- 
idly in thelower Missouri Valley, in thesouthern portion of which it was heading. 
The north Pacific coast region and central and northern California experienced a 
week highly favorable tothe wheat crop. Early sown wheat germinated well and 
made vigorous growth, especially in the southern portiom of the spring-wheat 
region. Owing to continued rains, seeding was much delayed. a 

Very encouraging reports respecting cotton were received from all parts of the _ 
cotton belt, with the exception of Florida and portions of the central districts, 
where rain was needed to germinate the late planted. The frosts of the 10th were 
damaging to fruit in the upper Ohio Valley, over the northern portion of the Mid- 
die Atlantic States, and in New England, being most destructive in New York. 

May 19,—The drought conditions prevailing at the close of the previous week 
in the South Atlantic and east Gulf States were largely relieved, except in — 
southern Florida, but the continued dry.weather in the Onto Valley and Middle 
Atlantic States, with low temperatures during the first half of the week over the 
northern portion of the Middle Atlantic States and in New England, proved 
unfavorable, while the Dakotas, Minnesota, and portions of Iowa suffered from 
excessive moisture. Frosts, more or less destructive, were quite general in the 
Lake region, upper Ohio Valley, and in the northern portions of the Middle ~ 
Atlantic States and New England. The temperature conditions in the lower — 
Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri valleys and throughout the eastern Rocky Moun- — 
tain slope were highly favorable, but on the north Pacific coast and in the middle — 
Plateau districts the week was much too cool. “eg 

May 26.—This week was one of highly favorable temperature conditions in all 
districts east of the Rocky Mountains, with abundant rainfall over the greate: 
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portion of the central valleys, Lake region, and Middle Atlantic States. Drought 
~ conditions in the Ohio Valley were effectually relieved, except in southern Hlinois, 

and partially broken over the greater part of the Middle and South Atlantic 
States. Rain was much needed in Tennessee, over the northern portions of 
Mississippi and Alabama, and in central and southern Florida. Excessively 
heavy rains retarded work and caused some damage by washing and overflows 
in the Lake region and in the States of the Ohio and Missouri valleys. On tho 
Pacific coast the first part of the week was too cold in Washington and Oregon, 
but more favorable conditions prevailed during the latter part; in California, with 
the exception of drying winds, the week, though cooler than usnal, was generally 
favorable. Heavy frosts occurred on the 19th and 20th in the middle and southern 
Rocky Mountain districts, causing.considerable damage. 

Heavy rains interrupted corn planting over extensive areas in the Missouri, 
upper Mississippi, and Ohio valleys and Lake region, in portions of which districts 
much replanting was rendered necessary as a result of overfiows and washed lands. 
The early-planted corn made good growth throughout the central valleys, but suf- 
fered for cultivation in the lower Missouri Valiey. In the Southern States the 
crop made good progress, and much of the early planted was being laid by. 

An improvement in the condition of winter wheat was reported from Nebraska, 
Kansas, portions of Illinois, and in Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and the 
crop continued in fine condition in Missouri, except in a few southeastern counties. 

The reports from Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, the Middle, South Atlantic and east 
Gulf States indicated that the crop was heading low, with prospects of very light 
yields. On the Pacific coast the outlook continued favorable, except Im southern 
California; the crop was, however, reported as unusually weedy in Oregon. Early 
spring wheat made vigorous growth; the later sown was coming up well, with 
seeding practically finished. 

In the Middle, South Atlantic, and east Gulf States, and portions of the Ohio 
Valley, the outlook for oats was not promising, but more favorable conditions 
were reported from the Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys and the Lake 
region. Harvesting was in progress in the central and west Gulf States. 

But few adverse reports respecting cotton were received. In portions of Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Alabama the crop was getting grassy, and boll weevil were increas- 

ing and lice appearing in southern Texas. Generally throughout the cotton belt, 

_ however, fields were clean and the crop made good growth, and squares were 
forming throughout the southern portion. 

Recent rains in the Ohio Valley, Tennessee, and the Middle Atlantic States put 
the soil in favorable condition for transplanting tobacco, which work was well 
advanced in these districts. In the Carolinas stands were irregular and insects 
destructive. Plants were generally plentiful, except in central and eastern Ken- 
tucky, but were overgrown in portions of Virginia and Tennessee. Orchards sus- 
tained some damage by local storms in the Ohio Valley, and on the whole the 
genera! fruit outlook was less encouraging than earlier in the season. 


ABNORMALLY COOL, WITH FROSTS IN CENTRAL VALLEYS CHECKING GROWTH— 
COMPLETION OF CORN PLANTING. 


: f June 2,—This week was abnormally cool in the lower Missouri, central Missis- 
__ sippi,and Ohio valleys and on the Atlantic coast northward of the Carolinas. 
| Frosts, more or less destructive, occurred from the 27th to the 29th of May in tre 
2 Lake region, Ohio Valley, Tennessee, western North Carolina, over the intecior por- 
| tions of the Middle Atlantic States, and generally throughout New England. In 
nearly all districts east of the Rocky Mountaius crop growth was checked by low 
temperatures, and rains interfered with farm work in Oklahoma, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Arkansas. On the Pacific coast the first part of the week was favor- 
able, but the latter part was much too cool, with injurious frosts in the eastern 
parts of Oregon and Washington. 

Corn made slow growth over most of the corn belt, and suffered injury from 
frost in the Ohio Valley and Lake region. In the States of the lower Missouri 
Valley the crop was much in need of critivation, warmth, and sunshine. Pilant- 
ing was hearing completion in the more northerly sections. 

Winter wheat made favorable progress in the States of the Missouri and upper 
Mississippi valleys, and in portions of the lower Ohio Valley, and a general improve- 
ment was reported from the upper Lake region. Some complaints of rust were 
- received from portions of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri, and of lodging in the 
last-named State. In Tennessee, Kentucky, the upper Ohio Valley, and the Mid- 
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dle Atlantic States the previously reported unfavorable condition continued, thin 
stands and heading low being generally indicated. 

Cool nights checked the growth of cotton throughout the central and eastern 
portions of the cotton belt, but the general condition of the crop was promising, 
the least favorable reports coming from the Carolinas. Over the western districts, 
outside of Texas, the unfavorable effects of low temperatures were less marked. 
In Texas the crop continued in excellent condition, but in Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas it suffered from lack of cultivation. 

June 9.—Although this week averaged somewhat cooler than usual in portions 
of the Lake region and northern New England, where light frosts occurred, the 
temperature conditions were generally favorable in the districts east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and also in the middle and south Pacific coast regions. The States of © 
the lower Missouri Valley again suffered from excessive rains, which also inter- 
rupted farm work in the northern portions of Illinois and Indiana and the southern ~ 
portions of Wisconsin and Michigan. Rain was generally needed along the Gulf 
and Atlantic coasts from Texas to southern New England, and drought was becom- 
ing serious in the Carolinas and in the central and west Gulf districts. 

With ample moisture and favorable temperatures.corn made good growth 
throughout the central valleys, but was much in need of cultivation in the States 
of the lower Missouri Valley and Wisconsin. In the lower Ohio Valley and 
Tennessee the crop was well cultivated and in promising condition, but in the 
central and west Gulf States it suffered much from drought. 

The warm, showery weather was favorable to the development of rust in winter 
wheat in portions of Missouri and Indiana, and lodging occurred to some extent in 
Tilinois and Missouri. With these exceptions a general improvement in the con- 
dition of the crop was indicated. Harvesting was in progress as far north as 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and the southern portions of Missouri and Kansas. 
On the Pacific coast the wheat outlook continued promising, although grasshoppers 
caused some damage in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. Spring wheat 
made rapid growth throughout the spring wheat region, except in lowlands, where 
it suffered from excessive moisture. 

In the States of the Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys and Lake region oats 
made good progress, although too rank growth was reported from portions of 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. In the upper Ohio Valley, Middle and 
South Atlantic, and east Gulf States an inferior crop was indicated. 


FAVORABLE TEMPERATURES AND ABUNDANT RAINS—WHEAT HARVEST IN PROGRESS. 


June 16.—Highly favorable temperature conditions prevailed during this week 
in the great corn States of the central valleys, but the centraland west Gulf States 
suffered from excessive heat, and the districts from the upper Missouri Valley 
to the New England coast experienced temperatures too low for favorable growth. 
The lower Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys, and the southern portion of the 
upper Lake region, where in previous weeks farm work was interrupted by heavy 
rains, received additional heavy rains, and crops in portions of these districts 
were much in need of cultivation. Abundant rains effectually relieved drought in 
the South Atlantic States, but the almost entire absence of rain in the central and. 
west Gulf States intensified drought conditions previously existing in those sections. 
Weather conditions on the Pacific coast were favorable, except in Oregon and 
Washington, where the nights were too cool. 

Corn made rapid growth in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Indiana, and in portions 
of Illinoisand Iowa, and improved muchin Ohio. In portions of lowaand northern 
Illinois the crop suffered from heavy rains, and in Wisconsin and Michigan from 
both excessive moisture and low temperatures. In Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
generally throughout the Middle and South Atlantic States corn did well, but suf- 
fered seriously from drought in the central and west Gulf States. 

Winter wheat made generally favorable progress, further improvement being 
reported from the Ohio Valley and Lake region. In northern Illinois the crop 
suffered to some extent from heavy rains, and much lodging on rich soils was 
reported from Wisconsin. Harvest began in Kansas and southern Illinois, pro- 
gressed under favorable conditions in Missouri, being about finished in the Caro- 
linas and Tennessee. Spring wheat was damaged in flooded valleys in portions of 
Towa, out did well in the drier portions of the State, and some of the late sown in 
South Dakota was weedy. ‘With these exceptions, the crop was in excellent con- 
dition throughout the spring-wheat region. 

Oats suffered some injury in northern Illinois and portions of Iowa from heavy 
rains, and too rank growth was reported from Nebraska and Wisconsin; else- 
where throughout the central valleys and Lake region the crop advanced favorably. 


ia , 
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- Over the northern portion of the western and central districts and generally 
throughout the eastern portion of the cotton belt cotton experienced generally 
favorable conditions, although lice caused injury in portions of South Carolina 
and Georgia. Over the southern portion of the central districts and throughout 
_ Texas the crop made slow growth, and lice infested many fields in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. Rain was now urgently needed in these last-mentioned districts, 
especially in Texas, where, however, despite adverse conditions, the crop did well. 

The season to date was very unfavorable for transplanting tobacco in the Middle 
Ailantic States and Kentucky, and this crop suffered much from drought in 
Virginia, North Carolina, and portions of Kentucky. 


_ LOW TEMPERATURES AGAIN CHECK GROWTH—CONTINUOUS RAINS IN THE GREAT 
VALLEYS. 


June 23.—This week was abnormally cool in all districts east of the Rocky 
_ Mountains, except along the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts. More or less dam- 
aging frosts occurred in the central and northern Rocky Mountain districts, the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, and portions of Iowa and New York. Local showers afforded 
_ relief in portions of the central Gulf States and over very limited areas in Texas, 
but in much the greater part of that State no rain fell and high temperatures pre- 
_ vailed. Portions of the lower Missouri Valley and lower lake region continued 
to suffer from excessive rains. The conditions on the Pacific coast were favorable, 
notwithstanding the prevalence of hot, drying winds in Washington. 

The unseasonably low temperatures checked the growth of corn over the north- 
ern portion of the corn belt, and cultivation was retarded by rains in portions 
_ of the upper Ohio Valley, upper Lake region, and upper Missouri Valley. In the 
lower Missouri Valley, Oklahoma, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the Middle and 
South Atlantic States corn made favorable progress; but in the central and west 
Gulf States the early planted was seriously injured by drought. 

Winter-wheat harvest was delayed by rain in the lower Missouri Valley, but 
_ progressed favorably in the Ohio Valley and Middle Atlantic States. This crop 

experienced no unfavorable conditions during the week, although low tempera- 
tures checked ripening over the northern portion of the winter-wheat States. In 
Oregon and Washington hot, drying winds prevailed, but wheat escaped injury, 
and in California harvesting continued under favorable conditions. Spring wheat 
made excellent progress generally throughout the spring-wheat region and was 
heading in the more northerly portions. Toorank growth, however, was reported 
from Wisconsin and Iowa, with a tendency to rust in the last-named State. r 
The general outlook for oats continued promising in the States of the central 
valleys and Northwest, although rank growth and lodging were reported from the 
central Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys. In Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
western Kentucky prospects were lessened by drought. Harvesting was begun 
as far north as southern Kansas and Virginia. 
_ Asin the previous week cotton experienced favorable conditions over the north- 
5 ern portion of the central and western districts, and generally throughout the east- 
_ ern portion of the cotton belt; lice, however, were more extensively reported, and 
_ some fields in South Carolina were grassy. With very little rain in Texas and 
_ only scattered showers over the southern portion of the central districts, the 
growth of cotton was checked, especially in Louisiana and Texas, and in the last- 
~named State shedding, blooming to top, and unsatisfactory fruiting were reported, 
but lice and boll weevil were less numerous. 

A general improvement in the condition of tobacco was reported, especially in 
the Carolinas, Tennessee, and Maryland. 

June 30.—The northern portions of the country east of the Rocky Mountains 
experienced another decidedly cool week, with generally abundant rainfall, but 
in the Southern States the week averaged warm, with phenomenally heavy rains, 
where they were greatly needed, over a large part of Texas and portions of north- 
ern Louisiana and southern Arkansas. Much-needed rains also occurred in por- 
tions of the central Gulf districts, Tennessee, and the Middle Atlantic States, but 
drought conditions began to be quite seriously felt in the east Gulf States. 
Violent local storms caused a large amount of damage in central Indiana and 

_ southern Ohio. On the Pacific coast the week was too cool for favorable growth 
_ in Washington and Oregon, but satisfactory conditions prevailed in California, 
_ where all crops were maturing rapidly and harvest was in general progress. 
The continued low temperatures throughout the corn belt checked the growth 
_ of corn and heavy rains interrupted cultivation over large areas, these unfavor- 

_ able effects being more general over the northern portion of the principal corn 
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States, where warm sunshine and dry weather were greatly needed, especially i 
the Lake region and upper Mississippi Valley. Corn was in excellent condition it 
Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee. and in the South Atlantic States, a 
while rains greatly benefited late corn in the west Gulf districts, the early plante 
was in very poor condition. 

Over the southwestern portion of the winter-wheat belt the bulk of the winter-— 
wheat crop was cut, but harvesting was much delayed over the northern a 
of the western districts and generally throughout the eastern portion, n por-— 
tions of the central and upper Ohio Valley the crop sustained serious damage ~ 
from local storms. Cool, moist weather checked ripening over the northern por-- 
tions of the winter-wheat region, and lodging was reported from some districts. 
On the north Pacific coast “wheat made ‘favorable progress, except in eastern 
Washington, where rain was needed. The general condition of spring wheat was © 
promising, although its advancement was somewhat checked in portions of the 
spring-wheat region. Considerable lodging resulted from high winds in eastern 
South Dakota, and some rust was reported from southern Minnesota. The crop — 
was heading in the southern portion of the spring-wheat region. ‘ 

Cotton continued to suffer for rain in the south-central portion of the cotton — 
belt, and drought conditions rapidly developed over the greater part of Georgia, — 
where the crop was in less favorable condition than in the previous week. Over 
the northern portions of the central and eastern districts more favorable conditions 
existed, although lice were extensively reported throughout the central and east- 
ern portions. The feature of this week was the abundant rainfall over the greater | 
part of the drought region of Texas, where the condition of cotton was greatly 
improved. Drought, however, continued in extreme northwestern and south- _ 
western Texas. Haying was very generally interrupted and considerable hay — 
damaged in the central valleys by heavy rains, which, however, were favorable — 
for the growth of grass. : 


MORE FAVORABLE TEMPERATURES EAST OF ROCKY MOUNTAINS—DROUGHT IN GULF ~ 
STATES—PROGRESS OF WHEAT atten css 


July 7.—The northern portions of the country east of the Rocky Mountains that — 
suffered from low temperatures during the last half of June, with the exception — 
of New Engiand, experienced more favorable temperatures. The Missouri and 
upper Mississippi valleys, Lake region, Middle Atlantic States, and New England 
received abundant rains, which proved unfavorable in_ the Missouri and upper — 
Mississippi valleys and portions of the Lake region and Middle Atlantic States. 
Drought continued with increasing severity over a large part of the central and 
east Gulf districts, and rain was much needed in the South Atlantic States, where — 
the week was unusually warm, with showers over limited areas only. Texas 
experienced a week of very favorabie.temperatures, with scattered showers and — 
more than usual cloudiness—conditions favorable to the conservation of the 
abundant rainfall of the previous week. In the Rocky Mountain, Plateau, and 
north Pacific coast districts remarkably low temperatures prevailed, with unusual 
precipitation, much in the form of snow in the northern districts, and general 
frost end freezing temperatures in Nevada and Utah. On the north Pacific coast _ 
had — was too cool and wet, but in California the conditions were generally © 

avorable. 

Under highly favorable temperatures there was a general improvement in the 
condition of corn throughout the central valleys, although in the States of the 
Missouri Valley it suffered considerably from lack of cultivation, due to excessive 
moisture. In the Southern States a very poor crop was indicated, and in portions 
of the central Gulf districts the early planted was injured beyond recovery 

The unfavorable harvesting weather of the previous weeks in the States a the 
lower Missouri Valley continued, although harvesting of winter wheat was now 
practically finished in that section. Har vesting continued in the Ohio Valley 
under generally favorable conditions, was practitally finished over the southern | 
portion of the Middle Atlantic States, ‘and had begun in the Lake region. Spring — 
wheat experienced no unfavorable conditions, and the outlook for this crop was 
generally very promising. 

With showers over local areas only and very high temperatures, the cotton cro 
over the greater portion of the central and eastern districts of the cotton pelt t 
mater ially deteriorated, especially over the southern portion of the districts name d. 
In Texas cotton showed further improvement and made good growth, except In 
the southwestern and northwestern counties, where it was at a standstill. 
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July 14.—Very favorable temperatures prevailed during this week in all dis- 
-  tricts east of the Rocky Mountains with the exception of the central and east 
Gulf States, which suffered somewhat from excessive heat. A considerable por- 
tion of these last-mentioned States, however, received much-needed rains, 
relieving to a great extent the severe drought that had prevailed for several 

weeks, although more rain was greatly needed in some sections. Heavy rains 
continued in the Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys and portions of the Lake 
region, delaying cultivation and causing destructive freshets in places. The 
central and southern Rocky Mountain regions suffered somewhat from low tem- 
peratures and frosts. Highly favorable conditions prevailed on the Pacific coast, 
especially in Oregon and Washington. 

The corn crop, aS a whole, in the principal corn States made very favorable 
progress, although needing cultivation in portions of the Missouri and upper 
Mississippi valleys and Lake region, as a result of continued rains. In the 
Southern States late corn improved somewhat. In New England, New York, 
and North Dakota corn was very backward. 

Winter wheat harvest was nearing completion, except in the northern portion 
of the winter-wheat belt. The crop experienced generally favorable conditions, 
except in the Missouri Valley, where complaints continued of sprouting in stack 
and shock. Spring wheat was now heading in the northern portion of the 
spring-wheat region, and the general outlook for this crop continued promising, 
although it was late in portions of northern Minnesota. 

Oats continued in promising condition, but lodging was reported quite exten- 
‘sively in Nebraska and Iowa, and to some extent in Ohio. Harvesting was inter- 
rupted by wet weather im the lower Missouri Valley, but made good progress 
elsewhere. 

‘ There was a general improvement in the condition of cotton, although in the 
_ central and eastern districts the plant was small, and blooming to top was exten- 
sively reported. In Texas, except in the region of drought, which comprises less 
than 10 per cent of the cotton area, the crop made rapid growth, and in many sec- 
tions the prospects were flattering. 

This week was favorable for haying, except in portions of the Missouri Valley, 
where it was retarded by rains. 

July 21.—The lower Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys and Lake region 
continued to suffer from excessive rains, which also interrupted farm work in the 
- Ohio Valley and in portions of the Middle Atlantic States and New England. 

_ Much injury to crops and other property resulted from overfiows in Iowa and 
portions of Illinois, Missouri, and Michigan. Drought was largely relieved in the 
Southern States, but extensive areas in that section were still much in need of 
rain, especially from Oklahoma eastward to the Carolinas. The temperatures 
were generally favorable, although rather low in the northern Rocky Mountain 
districts. The north Pacifie Coast States sustained considerable damage from 
high winds and the Dakotas and Minnesota from hailstorms in scattered localities. 

The corn crop made splendid progress in the States of the central valleys, except 
in Iowa and limited portions of Missouri and Hlinois, the condition of the crop in 
lowa being fairly good on well-tilled uplands, but great damage resulted from 
floods on the river bottoms of the southern and eastern portions of that State and 
also in northern Illinois. Highly favorable reports were received from Nebraska, 
Kansas, and the greater part of Missouri and Illinois, and a decided improvement 
in the condition of the crop in the Ohio Valley was indicated. . 

Rains interfered with the harvesting of winter wheat where unfinished in the 
_ extreme northern districts, and were also unfavorable for thrashing in the central 
valleys, while considerable wheat in shock in the Lower Missouri Valley was dam- 

aged. Harvesting continued in California, and had begun in Oregon, where wheat. 
was filling nicely. The crop in both Oregon and Washington, however. sustained 
considerable damage from high winds. Spring wheat advanced favorably in the 
principal spring-wheat States, but sustained injury in scattered localities from 
hailstorms. , 
Lt Oat harvest was finished in the Southern States and was in progress in the cen- 
tral valleys, and while lodging was extensively reported from the Ohio, upper 
Mississippi and Missouri valleys, and Lake region, the general condition of the 

«crop continued satisfactory. * 

& Although generally improved in condition, cotton continued to suffer from 
drought in portions of the Carolinas, over the north central portions of the cotton 
belt, and in extreme northwestern and southwestern Texas. 

-Haying was interrupted and much hay spoiled by rains in the lower Missouri 
and upper Mississippi valleys and portions of the Lake region. 
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SEVERE DROUGHT IN SOUTH ATLANTIC AND EAST GULF STATES—HEAVY RAINS IN 4 
TEXAS. ; 


July 28.—Drought of considerable severity prevailed from Virginia and the 
Carolinas westward over Kentucky, Tennessee, and the northern portion of the 
central and east Gulf States, including eastern Arkansas, southeastern Missouri, 
and the southern portions of Illinois and Indiana, while heavy and damaging 
rains continued in Texas, portions of the Missouri Valley, and lower Lake region. — 
Rains were generally badly needed in the central and southern Rocky Mountain ~ 
districts. The temperature conditions were highly favorable, except in New Eng- 
land, New York, and Texas, where the weather was too cool, and in California, 
where ee heat caused some Geciduous fruit to ripen faster than it could be 
handled. 

The corn crop experienced another week of exceptionally favorable conditions 
over much the greater part of the principal corn area, the least favorable reports 
being received from southeastern Missouri and southern Illinois, where the crop 
was being injured by drought. 

Showers prevented the completion of winter-wheat harvest in the Lake region, 
New England, and the northern portion of the Middle Atlantic States, where dam- 
age to wheat in shock was quite extensively reported; elsewhere harvesting was 
completed, except on the Pacific coast Late spring wheat ripened rapidly in the 
northern portion, and harvesting began in the southern portion of the spring-wheat 
region. 

The northern portions of the eastern ana central districts of the cotton belt 
continued to sufter from drought, especially on uplands. Outside the drought 
area in the districts named cotton made very favorable progress. General and 
heavy rains in Texas were very beneficial in western counties, but they were not 
needed elsewhere in that State, These rams caused very rapid growth, but con- 
siderable damage by boll weevil, bollworm, and shedding was reported. 

August 4.—The drought prevailing in the previous week from Virginia and the 
Carolinas westward to Arkansas was largely broken, the rains being excessively 
heavy over the western part of the region named. Drought, however, continued 
in portions of the lower Ohio Valley, the Carolinas, and northern Georgia. The 
centraland northern portions of Texas again received very heavy rains, and the Lake 
region and the northern portion of the Middle Atlantic States also suffered tosome 
extent from excessive moisture. The protracted drought in the central and south- 
ern Rocky Mountain districts continued with increased severity, and portions of 
Kansas, Nebraska, and the north Pacific coast region were in need of rain. Gen- 
erally the temperature conditions were highly favorable. 

As a whole, corn made excellent progress in the principal corn-producing States. 

Some winter wheat remained to be harvested in extreme northern districts, where 
harvesting was much delayed by rains, and considerable damage was done to wheat 
in stack and shock. Harvesting was in general progress on the north Pacific coast 
under favorable conditions. In North Dakota high winds and hail lodged and 
damaged spring wheat slightly, and rust appeared on the late sown. The crop 
ripened very rapidly in the Dakotas, somewhat too rapidly in South Dakota, and 
harvest began in extreme southern North Dakota. In Oregon and Washington 
spring wheat made favorable advancement. 

Oat harvest in the northern districts progressed under more favorable condi- 
tions than in the previous week, and was nearing completion, except in the more 
easterly sections. 

A very general improvement in the condition of cotton occurred. The Caro- 
linas, portions of Georgia, Louisiana, and Missouri, however, continued to suffer 
from drought, and shedding and rust were more or less extensively reported in 
the central and eastern districts. In Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Arkan- 
sas the rainfall was generally ample. Central and northeastern Texas, in common 
with Arkansas and the northern portions of Louisiana and Mississippi and western 
Tennessee, received during the forepart of the week from 2 to 10 inches of rain. 
In Texas cotton made heavy bush, and, as a rule, continued to fruit satisfactorily, 
but there was considerable complaint of shedding, boll worms, and weeyil, 
especially in the lower portions of the Brazos and Colorado valleys. 

August 11.—Portions of Virgittia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Tennessee, northern 
Alabama, southeastern Missouri, and the lower Ohio Valley continued to need 
rain and drought conditions developed to some extent in portions of Nebraska, 
South Dakota, and northera Wisconsin, but the principal agricultural districts — 
elsewhere east of the Rocky Mountains experienced very favorable conditions with — 
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respect to moisture, with the exception of portions of the Lake region, Middle 
Atlantic States, and New England, where too much rain fell. The temperature 
conditions were favorable, except over the northern portions of the Missouri and 
upper Mississippi valleys, where it was too cool during the latter part of the 
week, with light frost in Minnesota and eastern South Dakota, while some injury 
Was caused by excessive heat in Kansas and Oklahoma in the early part of the 
week. On the Pacific coast the week was hot and dry, and while the conditions 
were favorable for harvesting they were detrimental to growing crops in Oregon 
and Washington. 

The corn crop as a whole experienced another very favorable week, although 
portions of southeastern Missouri and southern Illinois suffered severely from 
hg aa and late corn in Oklahomaand Kansas sustained some injury from exces- 
sive heat. 

Spring-wheat harvest neared completion in the southern portion of the spring- 
wheat region, and advanced rapidly in the central and northern portions, though 
a considerable part of the crop in the Red River Valley was still very green. 

Oat harvest was practically finished, except over limited areas in extreme north- 
ern districts, and while a generally heavy crop was secured, the quality in many 
sections was impaired after being in shock. 

With a general absence of rain in Texas and only scattered showers over the 
central portions of the middle and eastern districts of the cotton belt, the progress 
of the cotton crop as a whole was favorable. Complaints of rust and shedding, 

_ however, were quite general, and some premature opening was reported from 
portions of Georgia and South Carolina. Uninterrupted sunshine and high tem- 
peratures checked the ravages of boll worms and weevil in Texas, but these pests 
continued to cause damage. 


CORN MATURES SLOWLY—DETERIORATION OF COTTON. 


August 18.—This week was not favorable for the rapid maturing of crops in the 
northern districts eastward of the Missouri Valley, where the weather was abnor- 
mally cool, with excessive rains in portions of the Missouri and upper Mississippi 
valleys, while hot and generally dry weather prevailed in the Southern States, 
and the protracted drought continued in the middle Rocky Mountain districts, 
Drought was relieved in Washington, and generally favorable conditions prevailed 
in the Pacific coast States, although the week was unseasonably cool in that 
region, and showers interrupted grain harvest in Oregon. 

Corn continued in very promising condition in the principal corn States, in the 
more northerly portions of which, however, it matured slowly. 

Late cotton improved in the Carolinas, Mississippi, and Louisiana, and in por- 
tions of Missouri and Tennessee. In Alabama and Florida a light crop was indi- 
cated, and in Georgia the outlook was so varied as to range from excellent to 
almost a complete failure. Rust and shedding were very generally reported 
throughout the belt, with premature opening in portions of Alabama, Georgia, 

‘ and South Carolina. In Texas cotton opened rapidly and picking became general. 
but the crop deteriorated on account of excessive heat, shedding, and ravages of 
boll worms and weevil. 

August 25.—As a whole, the weather conditions east of the Rocky Mountains 
were not favorable, being too cool in the northern districts eastward of the Mis- 
souri Valley, with too much moisture in portions of the central valleys, while 
excessively hot in the Southern States, with drought of greater or less severity 
throughout the cotton belt. Although cool, the conditions were fairly favorable 
for maturing crops in the Ohio Valley and over the southern portion of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, as well as on the Pacific coast. 

Corn greatly needed warm, dry weather throughout the northern portion of the 
corn belt, where the abnormally cocl weather of the two preceding weeks greatly 
retarded its growth. Over the southern portion of the corn belt an excellent crop 
of early corn was now practically assured. In portions of Iowa and central Illinois 
corn was badly lodged as a result of local storms. : 

Spring-wheat harvest was unfinished in the northern portion of the Red River 
Valley, where it was interrupted by frequent showers, which also seriously inter- 
fered with stacking and thrashing. Sprouting and rotting in stack and shock were 
reported from Iowa, and in southern Minnesota thrashed wheat was injured. 

A decided deterioration in the condition of cotton occurred generally through- 
out the central and western portions of the cotton belt, as well as over a large part 
of the eastern districts. 
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September 1.—The temperature conditions in the northern districts east of the 
Missouri Valley during this week were more favorable for maturing crops than in ~ 
the previous week, but, as in the two weeks immediately preceding, excessively 
high temperatures prevailed in the central and west Gulf districts, including Okla- — 
homa and Indian Territory. Excessive rains continued in the lower Missouriand ~ 
Red River of the North valleys, to the serious detriment of grain in shock and 
stack, and with temperatures slightly below normal in the Missouri Valley the ~ 
maturity of crops advanced slowly. Continued absence of rain intensified the — 
drought in the west Gulf districts, and rain was generally needed in the Ohio 
Valley and in coast districts from southern New England to the Carolinas. Gen- 
erally abundant rains have relieved drought conditions in the east Gulf districts. 
Frost, with ice in exposed places, occurred in the northern Rocky Mountain region 
on the morning of August 29. Generally favorable conditions prevailed on the 
Pacific coast, although rather cool during the forepart of the week. The week 
was practically rainless over the greater part of Louisiana and in portions of — 
Arkansas and Oklahoma and throughout Texas, with the exception of afewlight — 
showers in the north-central and northeastern portions, the result of which, with 
the ravages of insects, was a steady deterioration in the condition of cotton. The 
central and eastern districts of the cotton belt, with the exception of portions of 
the Carolinas where drought continued, received abundant rains, causing consid- 
erable injury to open cotton. 

September 8.—Although this week was cool in the central valleys and Lake 
region with more than the average rainfall in portions of the upper Mississippi 
Valley, the maturing of crops made generally favorable, though not rapid, 
advancement. The greater part of Texas, in which State severe dronght pre- 
vailed at the close of the previous week, received abundant rainfall, and drought 
conditions in the Middle Atlantic coast districts were also largely relieved, but 
the interior of the Middle Atlantic States, Ohio Valley, and portions of the lower 
Lake region and South Atlantic States continued to need rain. Light to heavy 
frosts were very general in the northern districts from Montana to the New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States from the 8d to the 6th, with but slight 
injury. Rain was much needed in Washington and Oregon, but otherwise the 
general conditions on the Pacific coast were favorable. | I 

Notwithstanding the prevalence of low temperatures throughout the corn belt, 
and copious rainfall in portions of the upper Mississippi Valley, the corn crop 
made very satisfactory advancement toward maturity, wholly escaped injury in 
the States eastward of the Mississippi River from frosts occurring on the 4th and 
5th, and sustained but slight injury in the States to the westward. The bulk of 
the corn crop in Missouri and Kansas and much of the early planted in Nebraska 
and the States of the Ohio Valley was now safe. 

Texas and a large part of the central and eastern districts of the cotton belt 
cigs abundant rainfall, and cotton opened more rapidly than it could be 
picked. 


UNSEASONABLY COOL—LIGHT RAINFALL AND DAMAGING FROSTS. 


September 15.—This week was unseasonably cool throughout all districts east 
of the Rocky Mountains, more particularly in the Lake region, Central valleys, — 
and Gulf States, with a general absence of rain, or only light precipitation over — 
the greater part of the area west of the Mississippi River, although heavy rains 
occurred in portions of Arkansas and Louisiana. Needed rains fell in the Ohio — 
Valley, Lake region, and Middle and South Atlantic States, effectually relieving 
the drought conditions in those districts. More or less damaging frosts pei ty 
on the 12th, 13th, and 14th throughout the Northwest, Central valleys, and Lake — 
region, and as far south as Arkansas and the northern portions of Mississippi, — 
Alabama, and Georgia. The North Pacific coast States continued to need rain, 
but in other respects the conditions on the Pacific coast were favorable. a. 

Late corn was seriously damaged by heavy frosts over the northern portion of © 
the corn belt, more especially to the westward of the Mississippi River. Ohio, 
Indiana, Illfnois, Missouri, and Kansas escaped injury, except in the northern 
portions, where late corn was damaged. ; 

The weather conditions were favorable for thrashing spring wheat throughout — 
the principal spring-wheat States, except in North Dakota, where high winds — 
interrupted this work to some extent. 

The very cool weather checked the opening of cotton in the central and western 
portions of the cotton region. Picking, however, advanced rapidly generally 
throughout the belt, and, as a rule, under favorable conditions. S 
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Rains caused damage to open cottonin portions of Arkansas, Louisiana, Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina. 

September 22.—The temperature conditions were generally favorable in all dis- 
tricts east of the Rocky Mountains, although the week was decidedly cool in the 
South Atlantic States and Missouri Valley. Heavy rains retarded work in Florida, 
portions of the central and west Gulf States, and portions of the upper Missis- 
sippi and Missouri valleys, while a large part of the Middle and South Atlantic 
States needed rain for fall plowing and pasturage. The middle and southern Rocky 
Mountain districts received abundant and much-needed rains. The week was 
generally cool on the Pacific coast, with rainfall slightly in excess of the average 
in portions of Oregon and Washington. Frosts occurred in the Rocky Mountain 
districts, Missouri and upper Mississippi valleys, and Lake region, but were less 
damaging than those of the previous week. No further material damage by frosts 
was sustained by the corn crop. The reports indicated, however, that the frosts 
of the 12th and 13th caused very serious injury over the northern districts. Over 
the southern portion of the corn belt an exceptionally fine crop was assured. 

In Florida, Texas, and portions of Louisiana and Mississippi rains caused consid- 
erable damage to open cotton, but were of considerable benefit to the late planted 
in Texas and Oklahoma. : 

September 29.—As a whole this week was very wet in the districts east of the 
Rocky Mountains, with temperatures generally above normal except over the 
middle Rocky Mountain slope, where it was moderately cool. While the exces- 
sive rains interrupted farm work and delayed the maturing of late crops they 
proved favorable for germination of fall-sown grain and placed the soil in fine 
condition for plowing and seeding. Nodamage resulted from frosts, which were 
confined to the central and northern Rocky Mountain districts and extreme north 

_Pacific coast regions. The general conditions on the Pacific coast were favorable, 
although rain was needed in eastern Oregon. 

The weather was very unfavorable for maturing late corn in the central valleys 
and Lake region, especially over the northern portion of these districts, and corn 
in shock was considerably damaged by dampness and mold over a wide area. 

Injury from rain to open cotton was very general throughout the belt, with the 
exception of the Carolinas and portions of Texas, and sprouting and rotting in 
bolls were largely reported, especially in the central districts. Picking, though 
much interrupted, was nearing completion in some districts. Late cotton in 
central and northern Texas made rapid growth. 


OCTOBER, 


The month, as a whole, was very mild, with rainfall generally sufficient; and. 
while rain was excessive over a large part of the Atlantic coast and Gulf districts, 
but little injury resulted therefrom, except in the early part of the month. In 
the central valleys the conditions were generally favorable for hardening corn, but 
a considerable portion of the crop in the Lake region and over the northern por- 
tions of the Mississippi and Missouri valleys was yet soft. — 

Rains caused considerable injury to cotton during the early part of the month, 
especially in the central and western portions of the belt. The weather of the 
middle and latter part of the month was more favorable, and the development of a 
fair top crop in some localities resulted. At the close of the month picking was 
“es in progress, with favorable prospects for top crop in northern and central 

exas. 

Winter wheat seeding made satisfactory progress and was largely completed by 
the close of the month in the principal winter wheat States. The early sown, asa 
rule, germinated well, good stands being generally reported. Flies, however, 
were quite extensively reported from the States of the Ohio and central Mississippi 
valleys. : 
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CHANGES IN LAWS RELATING TO CONTAGIOUS DISEASES OF 
ANIMALS. _— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


An act approved February 25,1902, abolishes the board of cattle commissioners — 
which was created by the act of June 19, 1895, and creates in its place the cattle © 
bureau of the State board of agriculture. The chief of the said cattle bureau is — 
appointed by the governor and confirmed by the council, and performs the du i 
which formerly devolved upon the board of cattle commissioners. His salary is — 
fixed at $1,800, and he is entitled toa clerk at $1,200 and expenses. Hisordersand ~ 
regulations must be approved by the governor and council. He is required to — 
make semiannual reports-to the State board of agriculture. J 

An act approved April 11, 1902, appropriates $50,000 ‘‘for the extermination of — 
contagious diseases among horses, cattle; and other animals’’ for the year 1902. 

An act approved April 17, 1902, repeals sections 103-104, Revised Laws, relating 
to the inspection of domestic animals at slaughter establishments. a 


OHIO. 


Sections 4211-9, 4211-13, 4211-15, 4211-16, 4211-17, 4211-18, Revised Statutes, — 
1897, are amended and 4211-16 is supplemented by act of May 7, 1902. an 
The State board of -agriculture is constituted the board of live stock commis- 
sioners to prevent the spread of infectious and contagious diseases among domes- 
tic animals and the extermination of the same; and is directed to cooperate with — 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United States Department of Agriculture. — 
The old board consisted of three persons appointed by the governor. Thenewlaw — 
provides for the appraisement and slaughter of animals affected. with or having © 
been exposed to a contagious disease; the old law limited the diseases to pleuro- — 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease. The law also provides for the appointment — 
of a veterinarian, whose compensation is to be fixed by the board of agriculture; — 
for inspection; for penalty for failure to comply with regulations and rules of the — 
board, and for indemnity for animals killed, at their actual value when killed. é 
An act of May 7, 1903, amends sections 2137 and 2134, Revised Statutes, 1897, — 
empowering board of health to appoint inspectors of dairies, slaughterhouses, etc.; — 
to enter premises; to refuse permits to dealers, and to require veterinary certificate — 
that dairy cows are free from tuberculosis, etc. a 
GEORGIA, a 
An act of November 5, 1901, prohibits the importation into the State of any — 
animal having a contagious disease, except distemper. z 


onthe 


MARYLAND. 


The governor of Maryland is authorized by the act of April 8, 1902, to appoint 
three persons as a commission ‘‘ to investigate the cause, origin, treatment, pre- — 
vention, and cure of the disease in horses called cerebro-spinal meningitis.’? The 
commission is required to report the results of their investigations not later than — 
January 1,1904. Twothousand dollars was appropriated for defraying all expenses, — 
> 


PLANT DISEASES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1902. ; 
By W. A. Orton, Assistant Pathologist. % 


This article is compiled from reports furnished by the State experiment stations — 
and from field observations by agents of this Department. It aims to give a brief — 
statement of the prevalence of plant diseases in the United States in 1902 as com- 
pared with conditions in previous years, which will be found recorded in the three 


. 


preceding Yearbooks. It also mentions briefly the more important discoveries im 
plant pathology which have been published recently in this country, and gives” 
PP instances of the year’s progress in the successful treatment of important 
iseases. ot 
The close relation between fungous diseases and the weather conditions is shown 
in several cases where an unusually wet period has favored the development and 
spread of destructive parasites, while in other sections dry and sunny weathe! 
reduced the loss from diseases which are’commonly more harmful. Several ep 
demic outbreaks are noted as causing unusual injury. Ovher diseases of our stay 
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_ erops which are mentioned.as no more prevalent than usual have nevertheless 


caused heavy losses to the farmers of this country, amounting in the aggregate 


to many millions of dollars. It is difficult to obtain reliable estimates of the 


amount of injury done by plant diseases, but the few figures that have veen 
included in this article indicate something of the magnitude of the subject and 
show the importance of extending a knowledge of remedial measures. 


APPLES, PEARS, AND QUINCES. 


The bitter-rot of apples has been less injurious in Virginia and Maryland than 
for several years past, probably on account of the failure of the apple crop; but in 
West Virginia it was reported to be worse than ever before. In Ohio it has been 
prevalent, especially on the sweet sorts grown in Belmont County, where it has 
yieided only partially to treatment; while on the Ben Davis in southern Ohio, 


- where heavy losses were reported one year ago, there has been satisfactory prog- 


ress in its prevention. In southern Illinois and Missouri it was bad, though 
probably less severe than usual. Spraying has been partially successful in con- 
trolling it. Our knowledge of the life history of this fungus has been increased 
by G. P. Clinton, of the Iilmois Experiment Station, where the permanent stage 
(Gnomoniopsis fructigena (Berk.) Clint.) has been discovered, and material prog- 
ress in methods of prevention has been made by this Department, especially 


through the discovery by R. A. Simpson that the infection of the fruit comes 


from cankers on the limbs of the apple trees. 
- Apple scab has been epidemic in the north from Maine to Iowa and Nebraska. 
It was particularly disastrous in the Lake region, New York, and the Cham- 


plain Valley, on account of the unusually wet season. Spraying was not so effec- 


tive as usual and in many cases injured the trees. Heavy losses followed from 
secondary rotting, favored by the warm and rainy fall. A pink rot, caused by a 
secondary fungus. (Cephalothecium roseum) following the scab, was the cause of 
much complaint. Apples in southern New England were relatively free from 
these troubles. In Oregon, Washington, and Idaho apple scab was increasingly 
injurious where it had not been feared before. The perfect form of the scab 
fungus (Venturia incequalis (Cke.) Ader.) on dead leaves, first observed in Europe 
some years ago, has been carefully studied by Mr. Clinton at the Illinois station. 

The sooty blotch of theapple (Phyllachora pomigena) was reported as prevalent 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island, especially in neglected orchards. The Baldwin 
brown-spot was very common in Massachusetts but scarce in New York. A fun- 
gus brown-spot is reported on Ben Davis in Maryland and another on Baldwins in 
California. Apple leaf-spot was very abundant in New York, where it was espe- 
cially bad on Baldwins and Greenings; also in Maryland, in the Piedmont region in 
Virginia, and the Panhandle of West Virginia. The parasitism of the fungus (Phyl- 
losticta) supposed to cause this leaf-spot has been questioned at the New York 
State station. In upper Virginia the prevalent form of leaf-spot was due to the 
black-rot fungus (Spheropsis). Rust (Restelia) on apple leaves and fruit was 
“reported common in Connecticut, Long Island, and the Hudson Valley, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Nebraska. 

Apple canker was injurious on account of the wet season in New York, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, North Carolina, and South Carolina. At the Nebraska station 


this fungus (Spheropsis) was shown to attack sumac and other plants. At the 


Nilinois station the prevailing form of canker was found by Hasselbring to be due 
to another fungus (Nummularia discreta Tul.). In the Pacific Northwest black 
canker occurred as usual. Root-rot, a fungous disease, has continued to destroy 
apple trees planted after oak forests in West Virginia, Kentucky, Southern Mli- 
nois, Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 

Pear blight (bacterial) did excessive damage to apple trees in Ohio, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and North Dakota, in the latter State being especially destructive on 
Siberian crabs. Pears were greatly injured by itin the Eastern and Southern States, 
but it was on the whole less severe there than in previous years. Experiments 
made by this Department in Texas showed that the disease could be successfully con- 
trolled in large orchards by proper application of methods previously recommended. 
In California this blight is spreading rapidly, especially in the San Joaquin Valley. 


Much damage is done by its development during the warm winters from infection 


of fall blossoms. In Colorado and idaho it was also exceedingly destructive, but 
was not so much so this year in Washington. Plum trees in Vermont were 
attacked by pear blight and the identity of the two diseases was shown by L. R. 
Jones of the Vermont station. 


‘ 
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Pear scab in New York was exceptionally bad, and-leaf-spot (Hntomosponum) 
of pear and quince was serious locally. The warm rainy fall had a bad effect on — 
Kieffer pears from Virginia to New York, causing them to rot in storage and 
transportation. A new pear disease has caused alarm in northern California, and — 
the loquat in southern California has suffered from a bacterial blight which — 
Newton B. Pierce, of this Department, has found may be controlled by proper 
pruning methods. : 


PEACHES AND OTHER STONE FRUITS. 


Brown-rot of the peach was conspicuously absent in the Atlantic coast States 
this year, and the peach crop was marketed. in fine condition on account of the 
dry and sunny weather. In New York the early varieties rotted badly, the late 
ones not so much, while in Ohio and Michigan the main crop was harvested in 
good condition, but late peaches were greatly injured. Around Catawba Island 
alone 30,000 bushels were lost. 

While, as above stated, peaches escaped, brown-rot was very serious on plums, 
and to a lesser extent on cherries, in the Eastern and Central States. In Iowa 
there was complaint of an unusual amount of twig blight on thorn-apples and 
plums due tothis fungus. In California and Idaho apricots and peaches were 
little harmed by it. There is a strong tendency to continue spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture for this disease in spite of the injury often resulting. This is 
especially the case in Georgia and South Carolina. In connection with this prob- 
lem, the Tennessee station has published the results of a careful study by 8. M. 
Bain of the action of copper on leaves. The perfect form of this fungus (Sclero- 
tinia fructigena) has been discovered in this country by J. B. S. Norton at the 
Maryland station. ; 

Peach yellows in Ohio has occasioned the loss of 60 per cent or more of all the 
orchards outside of Lucas, Ottawa, and Erie counties. In Michigan it is decreas- 
ing on account of the stringent measures taken to stop it, and in Maryland it has 
not spread, except where the removal method is not practiced. It spreads south-— 
ward very slowly, though it is now known to occur in North Carolina and South 
Carolina, 

Little-peach has continued spreading in Michigan, but in Niagara County, 
N. Y.,it appears to be on the decline. This Department recommends the destruc- 
tion of diseased trees. ; 

Peach leaf-curl is widespread and locally injurious, but it is always controllable 
by a single winter spraying. There has been less scab than usual on the fruit. 
Powdery mildew was prevalent in eastern Washington and Idaho, but was not 
serious in California. Root-rot in Texas has killed many peach trees. Crown- 
gall continues to be severe throughout the country, principally on the peach, 
Japanese plum, and apple. Nematode injuries to peaches were reported from 
Mississippi. Y 

Black-spot of plums, a new bacterial disease, has been studied in Michigan by — 
Dr. KE. F. Smith of this Department. Black-knot was reported to be more 
noticeable in Rhode Island, New York, and Maryland, but as a rule seems to be 
on the decrease, owing to more general cutting out. Cherry leaf-spot (Cylindros- 
porium) was very destructive in New York, Ohio, Kentucky, lowa, and Nebraska, 
especially on the English morelos. 


SMALL FRUITS. 


There has been much complaint of grape rot this year in Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, Ohio, and West Virginia. The greater part of this is probably 
due to the black-rot (Guignardia Bidwellii). Prevention by spraying, though 
difficult on account of the weather conditions, was successfully accomplished in — 
Ohio by the experiment station. In North Carolina black rot of grapes, while — 
somewhat severe, was not so destructive as in the two preceding years. Experi- 
ments made there by this Department demonstrated that the disease can be con- — 
trolled by Bordeaux mixture, if properly applied. Powdery mildew was serious 
in portions of Idaho, especially on the European varieties. Vine diseases caused — 
much loss in California during 1902, being widespread in the Santa Clara Vailey, 
while the California vine disease continues in the southern part of the State and — 
is still spreading. 

Strawberries in Massachnsetts were attacked by root-rot early in the summer, 
Leaf-blight (Spherella fragaric) has on the whole been less prevalent this year. 

Raspberry anthracnose was reported to be destructive in New York, Nebraska, 
and Missouri. Cane blight (Coniothyriwm) was reported from Connecticut, New 
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* ao, Ohio, and North Dakota, but seemed to be less destructive this year than 
last. 
. Blackberries in Colorado have been injured by the fungus Rhizoctonia, which 
also attacks potatoes, peas, and other crops. 
Currants in New York were not damaged by anthracnose or leaf-spot, but as 
usual suffered from cane blight in the Hudson Valley. The leaf-spot of currants 
and gooseberries occurred to an injurious extent in portions of Iowa, Nebraska, 
Idaho, and elsewhere. 
Ly Cranberry diseases continued as usual, causing the loss of about one-fourth of 
the crop. 
_ Japanese persimmons were injured in North Carolina by a blight of unknown 
cause, which attacks especially trees grafted on native stocks. 


SUBTROPICAL FRUITS. 


Citrous fruits in California were not injured seriously by disease. This Depart- 
ment has studied the black-rot of oranges, due to Alternaria citri Ell. and Pierce, 
and the California station has published a report on orange and lemon rots due 
to Penicillium digitatum. Olive diseases made no marked advance. 


FIELD AND TRUCK CROPS. 


The epidemic of potato late blight (Phytophtiora), which began two years ago 
and was more serious last year, prevailed with greatly increased severity in the 
Northern States. In Maine, Vermont, and other New England States one-half to 
one-third of the crop was destroyed. There was great loss from blight of the 
foliage and rotting of the tubers in New York, except on Long Island; also in 
northeastern Ohio, Michigan, and to a lesser degree in Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land. Spraying has, as before, been an effective preventive of this disease. In 
California and the Pacific Northwest no unusual injury was reported. Early 
blight (Alternaria) caused some loss outside of the above sections, amounting to 
one-third of the crop in North Dakota. It was severe in Louisiana and other 
Southern States and was reported from Maryland and Michigan. The potato- 
stem rot (Rhizoctonia) occurred in New York, but did little harm. It becomes 
more destructive as it goes westward. Injury was observed in Ohio, but in 
_ North Dakota and Colorado it was extremely destructive in some localities. 

_ Fusarium stem-rot occurred in Nebraska and Maryland, and a Fusarium ‘‘ sum- 

mer rot’’ of the tubers was widespread in South Carolina. In the South the 

bacterial brown-rot did considerable damage. In Iowa a similar disease took 50 

per cent of some crops. Scab occurred as usual. This continues to cause more 

complaint in the West than in the East, but the disinfection of the seed as a reme- 
dial measure is coming into more general use. 

Tomatoes from Maryland southward have suffered from the bacterial wilt. A 
fungous wilt is reported from Maryland, and one in Florida (Fusarium) does 
greatinjury. Leaf-spot was not reported,except from Nebraska and North Dakota. 
In Idaho much loss was caused by the unknown disease or ‘* chlorosis’’ mentioned 
last year. ; 

z Cucumbers in southern New. England and New York suffered from the downy 

mildew. Powdery mildew is reported common in New York greenhouses, the bac- 
terial wilt disease destructive in Massachusetts and Long Island, and leaf-blight 

£ general in Louisiana. 

:. Muskmelons or cantaloupes in southern New England suffered from both mil- 
dew (Plasmopara) and leaf-blight (Alternaria), nearly the entire crop being lost. 
Anthracnose caused complaint in Massachusetts and Minnesota. Leaf-blight 
was less destructive than last year in Maryland and southward. The Georgia sta- 

. tion and others have shown that this disease can be controlled by spraying with 

Bordeaux mixture. The bacterial wilt was prevalent in Maryland, a Fusarium 

wilt was reported from South Carolina. and a new disease, stigmonose, due to the 

___ attacks of aphides, has been described by the Delaware station. 

Watermelon wilt continues to prevail in the South, except on new land. A dis- 
ease supposed to be this is causing much loss in the Ohio Valley in West Virginia 
and southern Indiana. 

__ Asparagus rust continues to decrease in severity in New England and New York. 
In Pennsylvania, the eastern shore of Maryland, and the Southern States as a 
whole, it was somewhat more prevalent this year than last. The epidemic in the 
Central and Western States is increasingly virulent. Ohio, Kentucky, Minnesota, 

_ Towa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Missouri report it to be spreading 
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abundant, and very destructive. Good results from burning the dead tops are — 
reported from Nebraska and Missouri; the latter State reports benefit from 
spraying also. Rust occurs on asparagus in Colorado, and is reported from many — 
parts of the Pacific coast. From its distribution and severity it has evidently been — 
there for some years. Leopard-spot of asparagus is reported common in Mary- 
land. ) 4 
Cabbage black-rot was decidedly less abundant this year in the Northern States, a 
though it was very prevalent in Texas on cauliflowers and cabbage. Mildew — 
(Peronospora parasitica) was bad on young plants in Maryland. 3 
Onion stem-rot (Botrytis) caused great injury in Connecticut, especially to 
stored onions. The loss in one locality alone is estimated at $90,000. A similar — 
disease was observed in North Dakota. Black-spot (Vermicularia cireinans) also’ — 
caused some injury to stored onions in Connecticut. E 
Complaint of celery blight comes this year principally from Iowa, Nebraska, — 
and North Dakota, where it was abundant and destructive. Thetwo latter States 
also report trouble with a bacterial soft rot. Lettuce in North Dakota was simi- 
larly attacked by a soft-rot. 
Carrots in North Carolina were found attacked by nematodes, as are so many 
garden vegetables in the South. é 4 
Sugar-beet diseases occurred as usual. Leaf-spot (Cereospora) was more severe — 
than usual, except in New York. In Ohio there was some damping-off in the 
early season due to Rhizoctonia. Curly-top occurred as usual, but root-rot was 
more destructive, especially in the Middle West. 4 
Cowpea wilt and root-knot in the Southern States were successfully overcome — 
by the use of a resistant variety introduced by this Department. , ae 
Alfalfa rust (Pseudopeziza medicaginis) was abundant in New York, but less — 
destructive than last year. A root-rot disease has been common in Maryland, and — 
another has continued as usual in Texas and the Southwest. Rust on bluegrass — 
was especially noticed in Nebraska, while ergot has been more abundant on native — 
grasses in North Dakota and Nebraska than for five years before. 3 
A fiax-boll disease has been very disastrous in North Dakota, causing a loss — 
estimated at $2,000,000. Flax wilt (Fusarium lini) also continues to be quite — 
general, especially on older fields, and the total loss from it equals or exceeds the — 
above estimate. _ 
Ring-spot of tobacco, a local disease in Virginia, has continued as before. Leaf-_ 
spot has been rather less prevalent. This Department has published the results — 
of its investigations to date on the mosaic disease. 7 


CEREALS. 


Rusts and smuts of wheat and oats were more destructive this year than last. — 
They are particularly injurious in the Western States, where many years of famil- 
iarity have led farmers to overlook the enormous losses they cause. In South © 
Dakota the estimated loss from wheat rust was over $10,000,000, while inthe ~ 
State of Washington wheat smut caused a loss of $2,500,000, and a careful exami-— 
nation of many oat fields in Wisconsin one year ago showed the average loss from — 
smut to be 20 per cent of the crop, which means over $7,000,000 per year in that 
State alone that might have been saved by a simple treatment of the seed. A 
new ovule blight of wheat is reported from North Dakota, and a scab (Fusarimm) — 
injured wheat in Nebraska. Corn smut was reported unusuelly harmful in Ohio — 
and Mississippi. 


COTTON. -. 

The wilt disease of cotton (Neocosmospora vasinfecta) has continued to § a4 
great loss on sandy lands, while boll-rot and anthracnose (Colletotrichum) did — 
considerable localinjury, especially on the heavier soils. Rust injured cotton on- 
worn-out land as usual. Cotton root-rot in Texas continued as in previous years. 
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NUTS AND FOREST AND SHADE TREES. 


Walnut bacteriosis spread in California, but the loss was smaller than last rear 
owing to climatic influences. Pecans in the South Atlantic States were affected 
by a disease of the branches and another of the nuts. A disease of the black 
locust, due to Polyporus rimosus, has been found to cause extensive injuries i 
the Eastern United States, and the hardy catalpa has been found affected by two 
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_ diseases—soft-rot (Polyporus versicolor) and brown-rot (Polyporus catalpa)— 
which have been studied by this Department. Sycamore blight (Glasporium) 
was prevalent in Massachusetts and eastern Maryland, and the leaf-spot of the 
 horse-chestnut (Phyllosticta) was abundant in New York. Black-spot (P/y- 
_ tisma) of silver-maple leaves was reported bad in Maryland, and rust Acidium 

‘ Sale on green ashin Iowa. Cottonwood rust (Melampsora) was serious in 
- fowa and North Dakota, and a seed blight of box elder hinders the propagation 
of that tree in North Dakota and neighboring States. 


GREENHOUSE AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 


In New England and the Eastern States greenhouse crops, like carnations, 
lettuce, etc., have during recent years been increasingly injured by stem-rot 
(Rhizoctonia, etc.) and wilt diseases (Fusarium). These were again prevalent 
this year, but are now successfully controlled by many growers, who sterilize 
their soil by steam under high pressure. It is noteworthy that this practice is 
becoming quite general among greenhouse men and others on account of the great 
gain resulting. Chrysanthemum rust is reported as bad in Maryland, Ohio, and 
North Carolina, but was not so abundant in Massachusetts. The aster wilt 
(Fusarium) was widespread and destructive, not only in the East. but also in 
Nebraska and North Dakota. The Massachusetts station has published the 
results of investigations by R. E. Smith on this disease and on the troublesome 

_ yellows disease of the aster. Hollyhock rust was badin New York. Rose mildew 
(Spherotheca) has been troublesome in Mississippi, Georgia, North Carolina, 
and other Southern States. Other complaints received were of phlox and rose 

‘¢nildew from Kentucky, carnation rust and verbena mildew from North Carolina, 
black spot of rose from Nebraska and Idaho, and violet leaf-spot from Connecticnt. 
A serious injury to roses at Woods Hole, Mass., resulted from the fumes of burn- 
ing tarred roofing. The foliage was shriveled or fell off and the plants were 
otherwise injured. The Massachusetts courts allowed $20,000 damages to the 
owners, 


PLANT DISEASES IN OUR ISLAND POSSESSIONS, 


In Porto Rico the bacterial blight of the tomato (Bacillus solanacearum Erw. 
Sm.) was prevalent and destructive, causing the loss of nearly all the crop 
planted, A potato blight (probably Rhizoctonia solani) destroyed all plats on 
the station grounds. Other less serious troubles were the rust of sweet potatoes, 
an undescribed damping-off disease of coffee seedlings, a lichen on coffee leaves 
ors in excessive shade, scab on orange nursery stock, and sooty mold of citrous 

ruits. : 

In Hawaii the root rot of taro is increasing, the annual loss being estimated at 
$70,000. The Hawaiian station has published a bulletin giving the results of 
investigations made there by Sedgwick. A Fusarium disease of potatoes is preva- 
lent throughout the islands, and has caused great losses, amounting to 50 or 60 
per cent of the total crop. 


PROGRESS IN FRUIT GROWING IN i902. 
By W. H. Raaan, Spevial Agent. 


The American Cranberry Association estimates the crop of the year at 750,000 
bushels, of which 450,000 bushels were grown in the New England States, 140,000 
bushels in New Jersey and on Long Island, and 135,000 bushels in the Western 
cranberry fields. 

_ The ratio of increase in the fruit-growing industry in the United States will appear 
when it is considered that in 1890 there were in round numbers 193,000,000 fruit 
__. trees in orchards, as against 367,000,000 in 1900. The increase in plum trees, 334 per 
cent, was greater than that of any other class of fruit-bearing trees. The next 
greatest increase was in pear trees, 246 per cent, while the increase in apple trees 
_ amounted to 68 per cent. Since 1900, the greatest demand and inclination to plant 
seems to be in the line of peach growing. It is now said (March, 1903) that the 
_ demand fer peach trees for orchard planting greatly exceeds the. ability of the 
_ nhurserymen to supply. 
_ Experiments in the cold storage of fruits by the pomological section of the Bureau 
_ of Plant Industry for the purpose of determining the proper condition of fruits when 
Z1 a in cold storage, the temperatures best adapted to the various fruits, their con- 
_ dition after being exposed to outside temperatures when brought out, ete., which 
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were begun two years ago, are still in progress, with no definite conclusions reached. 
Some existing opinions concerning the cold storage of fruit have not been borne out 


by the facts disclosed by the investigations. The impression that cold-storage fruit — 


decays quickly after exposure to outside conditions has not been proved true in 
these experiments when the fruit was stored in proper condition and maintained in 
a low temperature, say 32 degrees. Ifthe storage temperature is much higher than 
this the process of ripening goes on and when the fruit is brought out it soon spoils. 
Even well colored, yet still hard peaches, when placed in cold storage at a tempera- 
ture of 32 degrees immediately after being taken from the trees, came out after four 
weeks in fairly good marketable condition, and remained so for a period of four days. 
Imperfect and poorly colored specimens, however, soon failed on exposure. 

The season of 1902 was peculiarly cool, backward, and moist. The blooming of 
orchard trees was retarded by the cool spring almost or quite three weeks beyond 
normal in large sections of the orchard districts, especially in the North and East. 
This cause, however, did not prevent the production of a full average, or even a 
large crop of fruit, especially of the apple; yet, owing to the development of fungous 
diseases on account of the excessive moisture of the season, the fruit as a rule has 
not kept well, as shown by the Department experiments. 

It would seem that Kieffer pear growers have found an encouraging outlet for 
their surplus fruit in the markets of Great Britain. In 1901 the equivalent of 3,000 
barrels was shipped to Liverpool, London, and Glasgow. These pears were shipped 
in common storage, and because ef unusual solidity, owing to the dryness of the 
season, arrived in good condition and gave satisfactory results. In 1902 fully 40,000 
barrels were sent to the same markets, those going in ordinary storage, especially 


when shipped in large packages, generally arriving in bad condition, apparently as — 


the result of their growth in an unusually cool and moist season. A New Jersey 
grower, however, shipped of the products of his own orchards nearly 40 carloads, 
which arrived in good condition and brought satisfactory prices. These were shipped 
in 50-pound boxes, each specimen separately wrapped. 

The relation of the cold-storage industry to the apple business is of growing 
importance. The apple crop of 1901 was comparatively small, yet 1,771,000 barrels 
were placed in cold storage and 138,000 in common storage. The fruit kept well 
and sold at unusually high prices. In 1902, 3,128,000 barrels were placed in cold 
storage and 1,236,700 in common storage. The producers and cold-storage men are 
alike taking much interest in the investigations being made by the Department of 
Agriculture to determine the influence of cultural conditions, the most practical 
methods of handling and of storage, and to demonstrate the keeping qualities and 
value of our orchard products. 

From asummary of results already accomplished by these experiments the fol- 
lowing interesting facts have been gleaned: : 

The temperature of a cold-storage warehouse should be uniform throughout. 
Fruit should be placed in cold storage immediately after being taken from the tree. 
A delay of a few hours or a few days, especially in hot weather, will result in serious 
loss. Pears should be picked at early maturity, but apples keep best when well 
matured and colored on the tree, but still hard. Fruit keeps best and stands up 
longest after being brought out if the storage temperature is about 32 degrees. A 
higher temperature than this promotes ripening while in storage and early decay after 
being withdrawn. Small packages, say about 50 pounds, are better than larger 
ones. This is especially true of pears. The ventilation of barrels and large pack- 
ages is very essential to the quick-ripening fruits. Wrapping .prolongs the keeping 
of fruit, double wrappers being better than single ones. The inner wrapper may 
be made of porous paper, like unprinted newspaper, the outer one of paraffin paper. 
Perfect specimens only should be selected for storage; none other will pay. 

Two of the hybrid orange seedlings, between the sweet orange and the hardy 
Citrus trifoliata, crossed by Dr. Herbert J. Webber, of the Department Plant Breed- 
ing Laboratory, have now produced fruit. Others may be expected to fruit in the 
near future. The new orange is recognized as a decided improvement over the 
inedible product of the hardy parent, thotgh by no means entitled to the distine- 
tion of a dessert fruit. It promises, however, to prove of value as a substitute for 
the lemon and lime in the manufacture of summer drinks and also to become the 


parent of edible fruits of still greater value, for in experiments of this character the 


best results are not expected from the first generation of hybrids of distinct species. 
Also two other hybrids, ‘crosses by Dr. Webber—one between the Mandarin and the 
common sweet orange, the other between the Mandarin and the pomelo—have fruited. 
The latter is especially interesting. These promising experiments, it is hoped, will 
give some results for practical use in the near future. 
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FRUIT EXPORT TRADE. 


_ Theimportance of developing export trade in fruits as a means of relieving domest’c 
markets of oversupplies finds good illustration in the case of the apple crop of 1902. 
Though the crop was probably not equal in volume to that of some previous years, 
_ the weather at the harvesting time was favorable and a larger quantity of fruit went 
into storage than has been recorded in any previous year. Although the general 
uality of the crop was rather low, the fruit went rapidly into export trade and a 
air general level of prices was maintained. 
The total quantities exported from American ports up to December 27, 1902, in 
contrast with the corresponding period for 1901, as reported through commercial 
channels, were as follows: 


Barrels, 
Apple exports from American ports to December 27, 1902....-.. 1, 008, 868 
Apple exports from American ports to December 27, 1901...... 269, 545 


The first trans-Atlantic export shipments of early summer apples ever made from 
_ the United States were made in July, 1902, under the direction of the Pomologist. 
In a series of weekly shipments made during that month from Delaware it was 
demonstrated that with proper handling delicate summer apples can be safely 
shipped to London in six-basket peach carriers in refrigeration and arrive in sound 
condition. Such varieties as Williams, Early Strawberry, and Randolph were found 
to be especially desired by London buyers, although very high prices were realized 
_ for such delicate varieties as Yellow Transparent when carefully wrapped, packed, 
and handled. Commercial shipments of this class of fruit require quick transporta- 
tion to the point of exportation in refrigerator cars, with quick transfer of fruit from 
_ ear to steamship refrigerator. Where these requirements can be met there appears 
_ to be a fair prospect of profitable business in this line during July and early August. 
<A commercial beginning in the exportation of eastern grown Bartlett pears wag 
made in 1902, with generally satisfactory results to shippers, so far as reported. A 
- carload test of western New York Bartletts by the Department, in which fruit of the 
_ same grades was forwarded in barrels, boxes, and half boxes, both with and without 
_ wrappers, to test the relative merit of the different styles of packing, indicated that 
on the London market the box and half box of wrapped fruit are very much pre- 
ferred, the actual net returns on these styles being from 40 to nearly 500 per cent 
_ above those from the unwrapped fruit shipped in either half box, box, or barrel. 
The way now appears to be open for commercial shipments in this line whenever 
the difference between the values of Bartlett pears in London and New York wil} 
_ warrant the expense of ocean transportation and refrigeration. 
Experimental export shipments of peaches from Georgia, West Virginia, and Con- 
- necticut have demonstrated the practicability of delivering in London, in fine con- 
dition, firm-fleshed varieties of peaches harvested in those States under favorable 
_ conditions. While the net prices received were not in general equal to those 
_ obtainable in New York in 1902, the development of methods of forwarding is con- 
_ sidered advisable, in order that advantage may be taken of more favorable market 
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_ conditions in future years. 
HAY, PASTURES, AND FORAGE CROPS. 
By W. J. Spruuman, Agrostologist. 


as 


have been good. This, taken with an abundant corn crop, has enabled the farmers 
- of the Central States to send their cattle to market in better condition than usual. 
_ As an after effect of the severe drought of last year better care has been given to 

meadows and pastures this year, and farmers in many sections of the country have 
_ turned their attention to new forage plants. Alfalfa has stood at the head of the list 
of new forage crops for the Eastern States, and reports indicate its suecessful culture 
in practically all of the territory east of the one hundredth meridian except the 
extreme north. There is reason to believe that this crop will within a few yeary 
largely displace even red clover as a leguminous crop. 

Almost every season finds some new and unknown forage plant exploited in this 
country. A number of valuable things have thus been introduced in the past, but 
most crops which thus become a fad turn out to be of little value. During the past 
season two such crops have appeared, both exciting very general interest. One is 
cassava, which began to attract general attention at the end of the last season. The 
demand for information regarding it and for seed of it has of late somewhat abated. 
This crop is gradually winning favor in Florida and-in the immediate vicinity of the 
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i The hay crop of the past season has been better than the ordinary, and pastures 
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Gulf coast as far west as Louisiana. The other crop which, because of judicious 
advertising, aroused a genuine furore among the farmers of the country, is the so-called 
pencillaria, well known for many years under the name of “‘pearl millet.”” It has 
been tried during the past season In every State in the Union. Reports from those 
who have grown it differ widely in their estimate of its value. It undoubtedly has 
some value as a green feed for the dry period of summer when pastures are short. 
‘he principal difficulty with its cultivation seems to be that of securing good seed. — 
In the live-stock sections of the country there is a growing tendency to utilize corn: 
stalks as stock feed. Much more corn than formerly is cut for fodder and either 
preserved in the silo or shredded and handled as hay. This practice is adding 
much to the forage resources of the corn-producing States. In the Southern States, 
particularly those sections in which the cotton-boll weevil has greatly reduced the 
profit from cotton culture, much attention is being given to the subject of forage 
plants. The much-despised Johnson grass is coming into favor again, and a large 
number of farmers are even sowing seed of this grass. Bermuda grass, which hag 
heretofore been regarded with suspicion by the Southern farmers because of the fact 
that it is rather difficult of eradication, is receiving much attention as a pasture 
grass. Thearea devoted to cowpeas in the Southern States has been-greatly enlarged 
during the past season. A correspondent in northern Alabama states that three 
times as many peas were sown in his section this year as in any previous year. 
As knowledge of the varieties of the cowpea increases this crop is regarded with 
increasing favor in the Northern States. It has been shown that in the Central 
States cowpeas will produce a very good crop on land that is so wornout that clover 
will not grow upon it. 
The hairy vetch is growing in popularity as a winter crop for the South. As the 
seed of this crop is all imported from Europe, and as the United States General 
Board of Appraisers have so classified it as to require a duty of 30 per centad valorem 
to be paid upon it, there has been considerable difficulty in securing seed at a price 
that would permit the farmer to sow the crop. It is believed that upon proper rep- 
resentations the seed will be reclassified at an early date, thus greatly reducing th 
price of it to the farmer. If this is done a great extension of the cultivation of the 
hairy vetch may be expected next season. } 
The movement toward live-stock farming and the cultivation of forage crops in the 
great wheat-growing region of the Pacific Northwest which began about a year ago 
is even more marked this year than it was last. Thousands of aeres of land which 
heretofore had grown nothing but wheat have been seeded to grass within the past 
year. As stated last year, the principal grasses used are brome grass for pasture and 
alfalfa for hay, though tall meadow-oat grass, tall fescue, and orchard grass receive 
some attention; also timothy and red clover in those parts of the wheat belt where 
the rainfall is 25 inches or more. . 
There has been some disappointment in the case of the Turkestan alfalfa seed dis: 
tributed by the Department some years ago. While the plants raised from this seed 
have shown points of superiority over the common alfalfa, there is yet no case 
reported in which a full crop of seed has been produced. Whether this difficulty is 
due to the particular character of the seasons or to the fact that the plant was not 
acclimated remains yet to be determined. 


PROGRESS OF FORESTRY IN 1902. 
By Epwarp A. Branirr, Assistant Editor, Bureau of Forestry. 


The amount and value of the forestry work accomplished in any previous year i 
this country have been exceeded in 1902, and its national importance has never been 
so generally recognized as now. f 

The Bureau of Forestry, with the increased appropriation of last year, has extended 
its usefulness into new lines of activity, has taken up fresh tasks and completed old 
ones, and has realized the more keenly as its work has grown the possibilities of 
accomplishment and the restrictions imposed by insufficient means and an inadequate 
supply of trained foresters. , 

Private landowners continue to ask help from the Bureau in putting their forests 
under management, and the Bureau has not men or money enough to satisfy all the 
requests. 

Progress in forestry is shown conspicuously among the States, and in the Hawaiian 
and the Philippine Islands. The energy shown by State forest commissions; the 
growth in attendance at the three professional forest schools; and the establishing 0 
lecture courses in forestry in forty-five State institutions; Hawaii’s interest in forestry 
displayed by the recent setting aside in the islands of eight forest reserves, the inves 
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tigations and discoveries of the excellent forestry bureau of the Philippines, all — 
indicate a general and profound belief in the wisdom of a conservative forest policy. 

A most important improvement in the method of tapping Southern pines for tur-— 
pentine and rosin has been made by the Bureau of Forestry. Dr. Charles H. Herty, — 
working under the Bureau’s direction at Ocilla, Ga., has discovered a new method — 
of tapping turpentine pines, which he calls the cup-and-gutter system. By this — 
system the tree has been made to yield an increase of 23 per cent of turpentine, — 
and a higher grade of rosin has been secured. Turpentine owners throughout the — 
South have eagerly seized upon the results of the discovery, and many of them have — 
already, with Dr. Herty’s personal assistance, installed the cup-and-gutter system in — 
their turpentine orchards. > 

Extensive tests in timber seasoning arid preservation, made by Dr. Hermann yon ~ 
Schrenk in cooperation with the Bureau of Plant Industry, proved of great interest 
to railroad and mining companies, who did everything possible to aid in the work. 


STATE FORESTRY. 


Considerable land has been added to the State forests of Pennsylvania. The ~ 
Forest, Fish, and Game Commission of New York has undertaken to put the State 
reserve under forest cover. The Massachusetts Forestry Association, the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, and the Iowa Park and Forest Association — 
have awakened, public interest and done effective work in their respective States. — 
The California Water and Forest Association has made advances in its efforts to solve — 
the problems of forestry and water supply in the State. A forestry association has — 
been formed recently in Wyoming. The Minnesota State forestry board has con- | 
tinued its work of putting the State’s cut-over lands under forest. The Indiana forest 
commission recently recommended that the State purchase land for a forest reserve. 


ADDITIONS TO NATIONAL RESERVES. 


Twelve new national forest reserves (fig. 61) were declared by President Roosevelt 
during the year; and these, together with additions to reserves already declared, — 
make the total area added during the year, 14,276,476 acres. The total area of all 
the national forest reserves is now 60,162,525 acres. The new reserves added during 

the year are as follows: 


Acres 
The San Isabel, Colorado S,.2<0 2a 5.22 a ae eee 77, $80 
The Santa Rita, Avizona 20> 22 See chee ee oe eee 337, 300 
The Niobrara, Nebraska’... 8s oo. RS eee 123, 779 
The Dismal River, Nebraska .. <c-.dsotectcewe eeee 85, 123 
The Santa Catalina, -Amizona. 2322 eee 155, 520 
The Mount Grakam, Arizona 26259 2. os42 Soe ee eee 118, 600 
The Lincoln; ‘New Mexico {onto 25..2 eee ee ee eee 500, 000 
The Chiricahua, Arizona. 4). ote sae Se eae ae ee ee 169, 600 
The Madison, Montana’ 54.2.0 [Siewese? kt Serie ae 736, 000 
The Little Belt Mountains, Montana....... Pa eee 501, 000 
Alexander Archipelago; Alaska... 22.2450. -caee>- eee 4, 506, 240 
The Absaroka, Montana ..<c:. s3:...4< sce see ee 1, 311, 600 


STUDY OF FORESTRY. 


The New York State College of Forestry, the Yale Forest School, and the Biltmore — 
Forest School have had mcre students than ever before. The University of Michi- — 
gan, the Michigan Agricultural College, and the University of Nebraska have begun — 
instruction in forestry. Courses in forestry, more or less complete, are given in forty- 
five other institutions. ‘ 


FOREST FIRES. 


Forest fires were unusually destructive during the past year. <A special study of 
fires in Oregon and Washington by the Bureau of Forestry showed that in one week 
of last September fully $12,000,000 worth of farm property was destroyed, while © 
many persons lost their lives. Serious forest fires burned in twenty-two States. 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana suffered especially. The record of losses from — 
forest fires proves that few States have recently made any considerable advance in ~ 
checking this great danger. : 
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FORESTRY IN THE HAWAIIAN AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 


On the island of Hawaii five scattered reserves, with a total of 226,478 acres, and 
on the island of Maui three reserves, containing 33,379 acres, were set aside. Great 
interest is shown in forestry in the islands, due to the enormous damage done the 
forests by grazing of cattle and deer. 

The Philippine forests continue to surprise investigators by the variety of their 
species and the abundance of the valuable timbers which they contain. During the 
year the forestry bureau at Manila has named and classified many species hitherto 
unknown, and has made progress in silvicultural studies. The chief of the Bureau 
of Forestry, United States Department of Agriculture, made a personal study of the 
forest resources of the Philippines at the request of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of War. The results of this study will soon be published. 


AREAS SURVEYED AND MAPPED BY THE BUREAU OF SOILS. 


The following statement shows the areas of which soil surveys have been made up 
to December 31, 1902. Lithograph maps drawn on a scale of 1 mile to the inch, cov- 
ering each area surveyed, indicate in colors the location and extent of the various soil 
types. The accompanying sketch map (fig. 62) indicates the location of these areas. 


Fic. 62.—Location of soil surveys mapped by Bureau of Soils. 


The statement here shown first gives the area surveyed for each minor division 
and then the total for the State or Territory. 


Areas of soil surveys in the United States to December 31, 1902. 


Square Square 
Alabama: miles, California—Continued. miles. 
Met vACOUMbys.n ae oo. wanted et. Sed 762 San Gabriel sheet............. 259 
Arizona: patta dina aheet.s.<. 20. .<e.s 275 
POETS SROCYs .ccasncccvacnccns 163 HGledsd / Sheet —.v.. cace. nan 155 
Phoenix sheet ................ ‘ 243 Ventura, SHECbS. . wis ce gn ewe 240 
Buekeye sheet. ....2.........- 43 Colorado: —— 2,948 
Yumaarea..'...... ee ee 99 Arkansas Valley yan et 8. le? 7A Ot5 
} Seis? 548 | Connecticut: : 
Arkansas; _ EPPO SCRE ao sinnie winking oh te nm de ch 245 
MUEEENIOD oe sca caccanccucecssnass 251 | Florida: 
California: . ; Gadsden County area................ 548 
TOSTIO'ANCEE. o. cic scsinenecee 628 Georgia: 
Hantord sheet. ..../...-...... 216 Cobb County area ............ 346 
eee 981 Covington sheet.............- 225 


Salinas sheet....... NRE Hai 189 - —_——. 571 
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Area of soil surveys in the United States to December 31, 1992—Continued. 


Square g Square 
Idaho: miles. North Carolina: ‘ miles, 
ROISOIEDOE. assehc wicccciseeicees 155 Alamance County ..:......-.. 365 
Se eee 8 Chetan ica 322 a 
RISTO BCG cae ecm eee eee y wns Be’ ogee eee 
ssn aay —_ 707 a on fre Se ne 
llinois: ingston sheet ...........-.-- 
: Clay? UU cise laces ern scee 460 Mt. Mitchell sheet. ......-...- 497 
Clinton County........-.----- 491 Newbern area ........----<0 x 247 
Si. Clair County.....-..-.....- nn Se hee AUER, oe ts ae ee = 
Tazewell Coumnty......c0csi0--m 45 TINCEtON AEM woo. se accesses 
i : ———.__ 2, 246 Statesville sheet...........-.- 784 
Indiana: Craven aTnen ospicsst-s aae eee 696 
Posey Counbyndicscewke 2 Ce ont en at anne 387 4, 595 
Towa: North Dakota: : 
DubUQUE ATCA. 2o enn nenesa ae nens 440 Grand Forks area.....-.-.---------+90 314 | 
Kansas: Ohio: 
Wichita BPCe. 2. oases ane scewane mee 465 Columbus.prea, 2... sees 472 
Kentucky: Montgomery County ........-- 480 
UairOn COMM tic. coo ne cee aeweee nce one 361 Toledo @reie.<s-. . cance eee 403 
Louisiana: ° : ——._ 1,355 
Juake Gharkes area. scsi. s.de0-sacceees 202 | Pennsylvania: 
Maryiand: Lancaster sheet ...... BNE I 8 269 
Calvert County ......2222020.. 217 Lebanon sheet ....2.l.sseesee 669 
Cecil County ........--------- 376 Porto Rico: i 938 — 
= pony aie eas Sees me airig 4 Aricebo to Ponée.....-s.s8ts+-.-eenee 330 
Prince George County nes a of 480 Bean heen pane ne 1.006 
t- Maryn COUDUY esis (ouis coe anatese 363 rohliperimeaiy aren ee ee 5 : 
s y Siswamwe ~ Darlington County sheet..... 599 
Massachusetts: , Tennessee: —-_ 1,605 
; Hartford sheet ....-..------+--+---++- 148 Clarksville areas... - cc eeeeaeeeeeene SAT 
fichigan: iowa: 
_ Allegan County... nes <-00- 226 soee nes = Brazoria ares... °. sce 845 
sa ea 468 Vernon area........----22+00. 271 
Mayersville sheet .........--- 193 ep idaimanatipeecrncs ae 
Smiedies BREA esa. ssn cmasleminn 463 Utah: if , 
wrissouri: ——— _ 1,119 aalt Le daucs eee — 
hincke A ever Valley. 20sec see ree 
M edge rics er aaa atl a il ca in Weber County:....22sa¢sueee 310 au 
Billings ET cr Hale pe RR Mink ts crue 2 107 | Virginia: 
New Jersey: Albemarle area..........----- 1, 410 
Salemiaren ccS=.caece-- os = hen 493 Bedford sheet ......2:h.2eeee= 632 
‘Trenton, ANCA passers, Ska 810 Prince Edward County....... 430 oa 
New Mexico: pops Washington: . 
Carlsbadisheet. comes mts seni. = 80 Sunnyside sheet.............-- 224 
Roswell sheet - 222-2... ewe 49 Walla Wallaarea.>..~....520— 201 a 
New York: SS 129 Yakima sheet ©.2n.6 wie ne)n emis ob ae 85 510 
Bigflats area....:.Mis--6- +200. 223 Wisconsin: n 
LYONS rea: oases soeoeseeee ee 515 Janesville area 2: ..\.. 20 acee eee eee 451 
Westield: sheet....d--.niccc-icu 261 — ae 
——— 999 otal. 02.0. s.2.cs eee 34, 


THE PRINCIPAL INJURIOUS INSECTS IN 1902. 


By F. H. Currrenpen, Entomologist in Charge of Breeding Experiments. 4 


The season of 1902 was even more remarkable as regards insect injury than that of — 
1901, when losses occasioned by insects were noticeably less than in many previous 
years. This is in treating of the country at large and does not take into considera- 
tion certain regions where some pests occurred in their usual numbers or in 
abnormal abundance. The reason for this diminution in insect injuries in the 
Atlantie region and a portion of the Middle West is obviously on account of a 
recurrence of atmospheric conditions prevalent during 1901, which may be char- 
acterized as unusually rainy and damp as well as cool at critical periods and places, — 
and a moderately warm winter. Although the insect pests of staple crops, of — 
cereals, of orchards, of vegetables, and of most other forms of vegetation were, as a 
rule, less troublesome, nearly the usual number of complaints of insect injury were 
made to the Department of Agriculture and to offices of many State experiment 
stations. Few new pests of importance developed during the season. The Hessian 
fly and the Southern grain louse ( Toxoptera graminum Rond.), which were so ver 
troublesome during the previous year, occasioned very little damage during the - 
season, the second species mentioned, in fact, doing no injury, as far as reported. 
Several important pests, notably the chinch bug, army worm, bill bugs, pea weevil 
striped and twelve-spotted cucumber beetles, and cabbage worms, did much less 
Gamage than in many previous years. Such common orchard pests as different 
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species of scale insects or bark-lice, the codling moth, and the plum curculio were 
not noticeably troublesome; and the same is true of the commoner shade-tree defoli- 
ators—the fall webworm and tussock moth—wireworms, white grubs, and many 
other forms which were under the average as far as abundance is concerned. Of 
insect enemies of truck crops other than those that have been mentioned, few com- 
laints were made of the harlequin cabbage bug and tomato worms, while the pea 
ouse did practically no damage. 

Among very destructive forms were several species of blister beetles, the cabbage 
and onion maggots, cherry fruit fly, grasshoppers or locusts of several species, melon 
louse, rose-chafer, squash-vine borer, squash baw stalk borer, strawberry weevil, and 
wheat-head army worm. The larger and smaller corn stalk-borers both increased to 
a very noticeable extent during the season, especially northward, and, if conditions 
continue, may become important pests in future years. Among insects injurious to 
stored products the cigarette beetle has continued, as in the last year or two, in 
destructiveness, as has also the Mediterranean flour moth, which is gradually increas- 
ing its range, and the Angoumois grain moth, which is very troublesome in Pennsyl- 
vania and neighboring States. 

Of species new as pests that have been prominent during the season are the 
tobacco-stalk weevil in Texas, and the nun moth, a European insect, which has 
apparently been introduced in the vicinity of New York City. 

AMBROSIA BEETLES.—The common shot-hole borer (Xyleborus dispar Fab.) made 
its first known appearance in the Pacific region in Oregon and Washington. A 
related form, X. saxeseni Ratz., did considerable injury to peach limbs in Connecticut. 
Other species of this genus were troublesome in Florida and Tennessee. 

THE ANGOUMOIS GRAIN MoTH (Sitotroga cerealella Zell.) made what is believed to 
be its first destructive appearance in Michigan during the year. 

THE APPLE PLANT-LOUSE (Apiis mali et al.).—This pest did considerable damage 
to orchard trees in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Maryland, and Oregon. 

APPLE-TREE BORER, FLAT-IHEADED (Chrysobothris femorata Fab.).—Although perhaps 
less troublesome than usual to orchard trees, it attracted attention by injury to pecans 
in Alabama. A similar species, the California big-headed borer (Chrysobothris mali 
Horn), was reported by Professor Cockerell as destructive to the apple in Arizona. 

ASPARAGUS MINER (Agromyza simplex Loew).—This insect, which has been more 
or less abundant on asparagus since 1896, was injurious in the District of Columbia. 

BARK-BEETLES.—IExtensive survey of the principal forest regions of the United 
States has been continued during the year. (See p. 265 et seg.) Coniferous forests 
have suffered most, and the species attracting the greatest attention through their 
ravages are the spruce beetle (Dendroctonus piceaperda Hopk.), which has destroyed 
many millions of dollars worth of spruce timber; the destructive pine bark beetle 
(D. frontalis Zimm.), which killed many millions of pine and spruce trees in Virginia 
and West Virginia about ten years ago, and the pine-destroying beetle of the Black 
Hills (D. ponderose Hopk.). The last species has destroyed about 600,000,000 feet 
of timber in the Black Hills Forest Reserve in South Dakota. 

BrrcH SKELETONIZER (Bucculatrix canadensisella Chamb.).—This insect was wnusu- 

ee numerous in northern New York and New England. 

LACK GOOSEBERRY BORER (Xylocrius agassizii Lec.).—This borer, which first 
became known as a pest in 1898, was observed on the currant in Washington, a State 
from which it does not appear to have been previously reported. 

BLISTER BEETLES.—Several species were unusually numerous, undoubtedly as a 
result of the continued outbreaks of locusts or grasshoppers in the regions infested. 
The two-spotted blister beetle (Macrobasis albida Say) was destructive to sugar beets 
as well as various garden vegetables in the Indian Territory. The ash-gray blister 
beetle (M. unicolor Kby.) was widely injurious from New Hampshire and New York 
southward to Virginia and westward to Minnesota and Colorado. Nuttall’s blister 
beetle (Cantharis nuttalli Say) was injurious in July in North Dakota to oats and 
barley. The Texas plum blister beetle (Pomphopea tevana Lec.) was destructive to 
the plum in Texas; the peach blister beetle P. unguicularis Lec.) to peach trees and 
roses in North Carolina, and the pear-tree blister beetle (P. xnea Say) to pear blos- 
soms in Pennsylvania. Several other species did local damage. 

BoLL WorM OR CORN-EAR worm (Heliothis armiger Hbn.).—This pest increased 
in destructiveness, being more troublesome than in 1901. The region worst affected 
extended from West Virginia, Tennessee, and Missouri to Florida and Texas, 
and injury was reported in Utah. It was estimated that the damage committed by 
this species in 1901 to the cotton crop of Texas alone reached a sum of nearly 
$5,000,000, and as injury during the past calendar year was very similar, we might 

state in round numbers that that was the total damage sustained in Texas. 
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Brown-TaiL Mota (Huproctis chrysorrhea Linn.).—This has been the occasion of 
much complaint and of newspaper notoriety in Boston and in neighboring towns, ~ 
where it has recently been introduced from Europe, with the result that enactments 
and appropriations have been made by different city governments to combat this 
shade-tree pest in several localities. In some cases the services of school children 
have been enlisted by the paying of premiums for the collection of the moths. 

Bup mota (Tmetocera ocellana Schiff.).—This moth was reported as a bad pest in 
New York State, injury extending into the maritime provinces of Canada. 

BurFaLo CARPET MoTH (Anthrenus scrophulariz Linn.).—The beetle known under 
this name has spread southward during the year, and has been observed in consider- 
able numbers in Washington, D. C., and vicinity, where it was not previously known. 
Its occurrence has also been noted in New Mexico. 

CABBAGE FLY, EvurorEan (Pegomya [Phorbia] brassice Bouché), was one of the 
most important of injurious insects in central New York. 

CABBAGE BUTTERFLY, SOUTHERN (Pieris protodice Boisd.).—After an apparent disap- 
pearance for a great many years, owing to the introduction and extensive spread of 
the imported cabbage butterfly, this pest is returning to its old and native haunts. 
It was concerned in injury in the District of Columbia and in Arkansas and Georgia. 
In both cases the individuals kept under observation produced numerous tachina-fly 
parasites ( Frontina archippivora Will.), which may be one of the principal agencies 
which have held this insect in check. 

CARROT BEETLE (Ligyrus gibbosus Dej.).—Complained of as an enemy to corn in 
Minnesota and to ornamental! plants in Pennsylvania. 

CARROT RUST FLY (Psila rose Linn.).—Continued destructive work in New York 
State, where it was first reported as injuring celery in 1901. 

CATALPA SPHINX (Ceratomia catalpe Bdy.).—Reported by Professor Webster and 
others as doing considerable injury to the catalpa in various portions of Ohio and 
Indiana. 

CHAIN-SPOTTED GEOMETER ( Caterva catenaria Dr. ).—This periodically injurious cater- 
pillar was reported destructive to the lower limbs of the concolor fir in Maine. It 
also defoliated walnut, poplar, aster, marigold, nasturtium, woodbine, and rose. 

CuErryY FRUIT FLY (Rhagoletis cingulata Loew ).—A comparatively new pest, which 
has been quite injurious to cherries in New York since 1899, has continued its inju- 
ries in that State, and during the past two years has been troublesome also in the 
District of Columbia. As the species is known to inhabit intervening States, there 
is little doubt that this territory has also been affected, and that the insect is increas- 
ing in destructiveness. 

CHERRY OR ForRBES’sS SCALE (Aspidiotus forbesi Johns. ).—During the calendar year 
this species has been reported to the Department of Agriculture from a number of 
new localities, showing that it is rather rapidly widening its present known range. 
Its injuries in the more southern States have been quite noticeable. 

Craincn Bua {Blissus leucopterus Say).—Less troublesome than in earlier years 
owing to the damp weather, which prevailed in its region of greatest destructiveness. 
It was, however, complained of in Ohio and Wisconsin, and in Minnesota was 
secondary as a pest only to the Hessian fly. 

CIGARETTE BEETLE ( Lasioderma serricorne Fab. ).—This insect, which was so destruc- 
tive to tobacco in store during 1901, was about equally injurious during the past year, 
more particularly in New York, Virginia, District of Columbia, Ohio, and Indiana. In 
the last-mentioned State it is known in some portions as ‘‘the tobacco flea,’’ a name 
which it shares with Epitrix parvula, which is sometimes taken indoors on tobaeco 
leaves. It also did damage to plush upholstering. 

CLOVER LEAF WEEVIL (Phytonomus punctatus Fab.).—Rather more abundant than 
usual over Rhode Island and Ohio-and near the District of Columbia, where the 
second generation was quite commonly found on clover. 

Coping motH (Carpocapsa pomonella Zell.).—Considerably less destructive the 
present year than in 1901. Forty-three million bushels of apples was the estimated 
crop for this season as compared with a product of 25,000,000 bushels the previous 
year, the difference being very largely attributed to the comparatively small num- 
bers of the codling moth or apple worm. 

CoLORADO POTATO BEETLE (Doryphora decemlineata Say).—Reported as being most 
destructive in Indian Territory, eating every species of weed in its path. At Colum- 
bia, Miss., it was stated to be useless to plant potatoes on account of its ravages. 
Two generations were noted there. Near Charleston, S. C., it appeared to be leaving 
for other quarters. Injuries were reported also in Georgia, and at Burlington, Vt., 
and some correspondence was had on the occurrence of the species at Wye, Kent, 
England. 
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Corn Root-worm, SovuTHERN (Diabrotica 12-punctata O1.).—Less complained of than 
in former years, but was noticed in its usual abundance in and near the District of 
Columbia, in Virginia and Maryland, and in Texas and Arkansas. 

CORN STALK-BORER, LARGER (Diatrxa saccharalis Fab.).—There is evidence that 
this insect is rather rapidly regaining lost territory in the North in very recent years, 
having been reported in 1902 as occasioning considerable injury in Virginia, in some 
portions of which it is known as the ‘‘shatter worm.’”? An extensive account of this 
insect was issued by the Louisiana Experiment Station during the year. 

CorN STALK-BORER, SMALLER (Hlasmopalpus lignosellus Zell.).—This insect which, 
after an absence of eighteen years became prominent as a pest in the Gulf region in 
1899, was destructive to cowpea, bean, and soy bean during 1902 in Virginia, the 
most northern pcint at which it has occurred destructively, and in Alabama and 
Texas, indicating the probability of injury throughout the intervening States. 

CoRN WEBWORM, soory (Crambus caliginosellus Clem. ),—Continues to be one of the 
worst enemies of young corn in Delaware. 

CoTTON BOLL WEEVIL (Anthonomus grandis Boh.).—This pest is spreading north- 
ward at the estimated rate of 40 to 60 miles each year. In Texas it is reported to 
have destroyed 400,000 bales of cotton in 1902, a loss estimated by some persons as 
amounting to as high as $25,000,000. Mr. W. D. Hunter’s estimate is $10,000,000. 

CRANBERRY SCALE ( Aspidiotus ancylus Putn.).—Destructive over a considerable area 
during the year from New York to Alabama, Georgia, and Texas, and in Colorado 
and the State of Washington. 

Crickets (Gryllus abbreviatus Serv. and Miogryllus saussurei Scud. ).—These were 
reported as being dreaded foes of gardens in ‘portions of Louisiana. In one locality 
they were so troublesome that chickens turned into gardens failed to appreciably 
reduce their numbers, and farmers were much disheartened by their ravages. Mole 
crickets, Scapteriscus abbreviatus Scudd. and S. didactylus Latr., were also destructive 
in gardens in the South, the former in Florida, the latter in Georgia and Porto Rico. 
The last is the most important agricultural pest of Porto Rico, and was studied during 
the year at the agricultural experiment station of that island. 

CURRANT WORM, IMPORTED (Pteronus ribesii Scop. ).—Was very destructive in central 
New York. ; 

Curworms.—Numerous requests were received for remedies for cutworms, but few 
instances of serious attack came to notice. Chorizagrotis agrestis Grt. was reported in 
vast multitudes in portions of Nebraska, accompanied by a related species, Ch. intro- 
ferens Gra. Porosagrotis murenula G. & R. was destructive during the past three 
years at Southern Pines, N. C., that locality apparently being literally alive with 
them. They affected beans, cabbage, cowpea, turnip, melon, and corn, besides the 
buds and leaves of fruit trees. This species does not appear to have been hitherto 
regarded as being especially dangerous. 

ELM LEAF-BEETLE (Gialerucella luteola Mull.).—Has reached Saratoga, N. Y., the 
northernmost locality where it has been seriously injurious. Jn the District of 
Columbia and vicinity the insect has almost entirely disappeared. 

EUROPEAN ORCHARD SCALE (Aspidiotus ostreeformis Curt.).—Has continued to be 
most destructive in New York. <A report was received of its occurrence in Hobart, 
Tasmania, showing that it is becoming established as a cosmopolitan pest. 

FALL ARMY worRM (Laphygma frugiperda 8. & A.).—Uprisings of this species were 
reported in South Carolina and Georgia and in Texas. In the last-mentioned State 
injury to pasture land was noted in several localities. Near Sinton 40,000 acres were 
stated to have been entirely ruined. Other reports of ‘‘army worm”? injury in the 
South were doubtless largely due to the presence of this species. 

FALSE’ CHINCH BUG, MINUTE (Nysius minutus Uhl.).—Has continued its destructive 
work on beets in Colorado, but by planting mustard as a trap crop one of our corre- 
spondents succeeded in saving a large portion of his young seed beets. Another 
saved table beets grown for seed by flooding the fields. 

FLEA-BEETLES.—The black flea-beetle (Systena hudsonias Forst.) was destructive to 
corn in Maryland; the cucumber flea-beetle (pitrix cucumeris Harr.) to potato and 
tomato in Maryland, and the cabbage flea-beetle, striped (Phyllotreta vittata Fab.), 
was exceedingly abundant in the District of Columbia on cruciferous plants of all 
sorts; also at near-by points of Virginia. 

FRUIT-TREE BARK-BEETLE (Scolytus rugulosus Ratz.).—Merely held its own as an 
established orchard pest. Its reported occurrence in Canada and its increase in the 
peach-growing districts of central Arkansas are worthy of remark. 

GRAPEVINE LEAF-HOPPERS (Typhlocyba vitifex et al.).—Were severely injurious in 
New York, New Jersey, Arkansas, Ohio, and Colorado. 

GRAPEVINE ROOT-WoRM (Fidia viticida Walsh).—This insect which has in recent 
years caused enormous damage in the Ohio grape belt and the Chautauqua grape 
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district of New York has been the subject of special study during 1902 by official — 
entomologists of that State. ’ 

GRASSHOPPERS OR Loctsts (Acridiidx).—These did considerable injury in the north- _ 
western States, more particularly in Minnesota and vicinity. More or less serious 
outbreaks, however, were noted in Maryland and Virginia, in Ohio, and in California 
and Texas, and to a variety of grain and forage crops as well as to vegetables. The — 
species doing the greatest amount of damage in Minnesota and neighboring States 
were the Rocky Mountain locust, lesser migratory, and two-striped locusts. The 
last mentioned was also quite abundant in Maryland as well as in Canada, while in 
Ohio the differential locust and in California the devastating locust were important 
species. American locust (Schistocerca americana Dr.) appeared in the vicinity of 
Roanoke, Va., the irruption extending over 7,000 or 8,000 acres and resulting in the 
destruction of much corn and clover, was reported, this invasion being a repetition 
of one which occurred there in 1894. Melanoplus femoraius Burm. was so abundant 
in Virginia as to quite destroy pasture lands and injure hay and grain crops. 

HARLEQUIN CABBAGE BUG (Murgantia histrionica Hahn.—This cruciferous crop pest, 
second to none in the South, has nearly disappeared in recent years in its more 
northern range. Occasionally it crops up locally in Maryland, Virginia, and a'little 
westward, but at the present time is of very little consequence northward. During 
the year, besides the usual complaints in the South, we received notice of its injuries 
in the more southern portion of Virginia and at Asbury, Ohio. 

Hessian Pry (Cecidomyia destructor Say).—This notorious grain pest, which was so 
destructive over large areas during 1901, was quite conspicuous by its absence in 
localities in which it had formerly been troublesome. Injuries, however, were 
reported in portions of the States of Minnesota, North Dakota, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Nebraska. 

Horn viy (Hematobia serrata Desv.).—Has proved a serious annoyance to domestic 
animals in Ohio and Minnesota. . 

IMBRICATED SNOUT-BEETLE (Hpicxrus imbricatus Say).—Continues to be destructive  __ 
year by year. During the present season injurious occurrences were reported in 
Virginia, Missouri, Alabama, and Texas. The damage was more pronounced on 
fruit trees, but potatoes were also attacked. ; bg 

LEAF-MINING LOCUST BEETLE ( Odontata dorsalis Thunb. ).—After an apparent absence 
of a few years from Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia, and perhaps 
other regions, this beetle returned and did some injury in the defoliation of black 
and yellow locust. A somewhat exhaustive account of this and related species was 
completed and published during the year. 

LEAF-ROLLERS.—Conspicuously absent, at least as far as reports are concerned. The 
oblique-banded leaf-roller ( Cacecia rosaceana Harr.), did some injury in Maine. 

LIMA-BEAN VINE-BORER ( Monopitilota nubilella Hulst).—Did damage to Lima beans in 
the vicinity of Raleigh, N. C., by boring into the stems and forming galls. 4 
i. Lear-Hoprer (Euiettiz tenella Baker).—Reported as injurious to sugar beet in 

rizona. : 

MEDITERRANEAN FLOUR MOTH (Hphestia kuehniella Zell.).—Although, as last year’s 
reports show, this insect is rapidly spreading and increasing as a pest in milling 
establishments in our principal wheat-growing States, few complaints were made 
during the year. One of them, however, from Detroit, Mich., is worthy of mention. 

MELON Louse (Aphis gossypti Glov.).—This pest has been extremely destructive 
during the year. In fact, injury was reported from twice as many localities as in 
1901, when it was also quite injurious. The infested area was from New York and 
Massachusetts southward to the Gulf States and Mexico, and westward in Minnesota 
and Oregon. This comprises portions of thirteen States besides the District of Colum- 
bia and Mexico. Injury was quite severe in lowa, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. Large acreages of cantaloupe and watermelon, and in some cases cucum- 
ber and cotton, were infested, and many crops were entirely ruined. In Texas, 
particularly, very severe injury was sustained. In the region about Waterloo, Nebr., 
$150,000 was lost on cucumber alone. As usval, much damage attributed to heat — 
and drought was due to this insect. : 

New York WEEVIL (Jthycerus noveboracensis Forst.).—This is, as a rule, only peri- 
odically troublesome, was injurious locally in Maryland and Minnesota, attacking 
opening buds of plum and apple in the spring and early summer. 

Nun mots (Psilura monacha Linn.).—This destructive European forest pest was 
reported for the first time in this country in the vicinity of Brooklyn, N.Y. As the 
specimens captured occurred in the neighborhood of lumber yards where shipping is 
carried on, it is not certain whether the insect has really found a foothold here, or 
whether these were accidental captures of individuals which had emerged from wood 
imported from Europe. 
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Oak PRUNER ( Elaphidion villosum Fab. ).—The hickory twig-girdler ( Oncideres cingu- 
lata Say) and the Texas twig-girdler (0. terana Hom.) were reported during the year 
as injuring pecan in the South, more especially in Alabama and South Carolina. 

ONION MAGGOT, IMPORTED (Pegomya cepetorum Meade [Phorlia ceparum Meig.}].— 
Injurious to cabbage in Connecticut. 

Ox WARBLE (Hypoderma lineata Vill.).—Appeared in large numbers and proved a 
great torment to cattle during the year in Mississippi. Complaints were also received 
from South Dakota, and it seems probable that the injury might have been due to the 
insect more extensive than reports alone would indicate. 

ARSLEY STALK-WEEVIL ( Listronotus latiusculus Boh. ).—This insect was discovered 
by Mr. F. C. Pratt injuring parsley in Virginia. 

PEACH AND PLUM SCALE (Lecaniwm nigrofasciatum Perg.).—About as destructive 
during the year as in 1901, having been reported from New York and Pennsylvania 
southward to South Carolina and Louisiana. 

PEACH SCALE, NEW (Aulacaspis [Diaspis| pentagona Targ. ).—Continued its increase 
in the District of Columbia and vicinity, but does not appear to have spread to any 
noticeable extent. 

PECAN BUDWORMS, ETC.—Three species of Phycitid moths, Acrobasis rubrifasciella 
Pack., A. angusella Grt., and A. palliolella Rag., were identified with injury to the 
buds of pecan in different localities in Georgia during the year. 

PERIODICAL CICADA OR SEVENTEEN-YEAR Locust (Cicada septendecim Linn.).—The 
year 1902 was what is termed a ‘‘ cicada year,’’ this insect being very abundant in 
the entire territory over which its appearance was expected. The infested area has 
been somewhat extended, notably in Missouri. 

Pium curcuio (Conotrachelus nenuphar Hbst.).—Reported as injurious in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Delaware, Virginia, and Texas. The species is increasing as 
an apple pest. 

Potato STALK WEEVIL (Trichobaris trinotata Say).—Was found to be injuring the 
stalks of eggplant in Virginia, near the District of Columbia. Some newspaper 
accounts of injuries to potato in New York can, without much doubt, be referred 
to this species, as it appears to be extending its range northward. 

QUINCE cuRCULIO (Conotrachelus crategi Walsh).—Very destructive to the fruit of 
quince on Long Island. 

RASPBERRY GOUTY-GALL BEETLE, OR RED-NECKED RASPBERRY CANE BORER ( Agrilus 
rujicollis Fab. ).—Injurious in West Virginia. 

Ross-cuarer (Macrodactylus subspinosus Fab.).—The past year was one of rather 
unusual severity as regards attack by the rose-chafer. Injuries comprised territory 
from Massachusetts to Maryland and Virginia and westward to Michigan. Con- 
siderable destruction to grape, rose, blackberry, and similar plants was quite notice- 
able in Pennsylvania and on Long Island. 

Rose curcutio (Rhynchites bicolor Fab.).—Cause of considerable trouble on culti- 
vated aie and peony in Colorado. It was accompanied by a related species, R. mexi- 
canus ; ; 

Rose | eS (Nodonota puncticollis Say).—Injurious nearly every year in 
Maryland, between Washington and Baltimore, more particularly to roses. The 
present year it also occurred on corn in one locality. 

Rose scaLe (Diaspis rose Sandb.).—Destructive to raspberry and blackberry in 
New Jersey. 

SANDWICH ISLAND SUGAR-CANE BORER (Sphenophorus obscurus Boisd.).—Severely 
injurious in Hawaii, infesting different forms of palms and other tropical crops in 
addition to cane. 

San JosE scALE (Aspidiotus perniciosus Comst.).—There was a marked falling off in 
_ the number of complaints in regard to injuries by this species, as was true also in the 
preceding year; and this is to be expected in the future, since orchardists have 
become acquainted with the insect, the nature of its ravages, and the methods to be 
used in combating it. State and experiment-station entomologists have done much 
work in the line of experimentation with remedies, most recently with the lime, salt, 
and sulphur wash, and fruit growers therefore refer many complaints of damage to 
the official entomologists of their States which in former times were reported to the 
Department of Agriculture. Our divisional records do not show increased distribu- 
tion in areas not previously infested. 

SQUASH-VINE BORER ( Melittia satyriniformis Hbn.).—Rather unusually troublesome 
and over a considerable area, more particularly in the States of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Illinois, Virginia, and Florida. For some reason it did not par- 
ticularly attract attention in the District of Columbia and the adjacent portions of 
Maryland and Virginia. 
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SoUTHERN GRAIN LousE (Toxoptera graminum Rond.).—This insect, which 
destructive to small grains in Texas during 1901, particularly wheat, seems to 
entirely disappeared; at least, no complaints were noted of its injurious occurre 
SquasH BUG, ComMON (Anasa tristis De G.).—During 1902 Mr. A. J. Pieters ¢ 
attention to the fact that for several years seedsmen of the United States had h 
very much troubled by the attacks of this insect; so much so that in 1901, out 
possible 40,000 pounds of seed expected from 400 acres by one dealer, only 1 
pounds were harvested. This crop was planted in different parts of Michigan, Ilin 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, and is only one instance out of many that could - 
be cited. Injuries during 1901 were unusually severe, as already reported, and in ~ 
1902 about the same, not alone to squash, but to marrows, melons, cucumbers, pump- : 
kins, etc. Ravages were most pronounced, according to Department records, in — 
Illinois, Indiana, New York, Pennsylvania, and portions of Virginia. Its numbers a 
were compared to swarms of bees. In some localities 90 per cent of cucumbers were — 
destroyed, and some reported that the insect could not be successfully combated. 
Sr. ANDREW’S COTTON STAINER (Dysdercus andree Linn.).—Some interesting facts — 
concerning the economy of this species were learned during the year. It is generally — 
distributed in the West indies, and injures cotton in the same manner as our natiye ~ 
cotton stainer, D. suturellus H.-S. a! 
STALK BORER (Hydrecia nitela Gn.).—Reported as doing considerable damage in 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, and Minnesota, more particularly — 
to tomatoes and corn, but other plants, including currant and various ornamentals, — 
were bored into and injured. - 7 
STRAWBERRY ROOT-LOUSE (Aphis forbesi Weed ).—Prominent as a strawberry enemy — 
in Delaware, where it was given considerable study by Professor Sanderson, looking — 
toward better means for its control. a 
STRAWBERRY WEEVIL (Anthonomus signatus Say ).—Unusually injurious the past year, — 
the infested area extending over several States. In New Jersey the crop was esti- — 
mated to be reduced fully one-half, in Maryland from 25 to 50 per cent, and in — 
Delaware about one-third of early staminate varieties were cut off, while in other — 
instances entire crops were practically ruined. In North Carolina the insect had been — 
noted as destructive in the’ eastern portion two or three years previously. Injury 
was noted in Arkansas and Indiana for the first time. In some localities growers — 
had adopted the planting of profuse-blooming varieties, and the result of the weeyil — 
attack was, to a certain extent, beneficial, as tending to thin out the fruit, furnish- 
ing greater size and better quality. a 
STRIPED CUCUMBER BEETLE (Diabrotica vitiata Fab. ).—About as injurious as in 1901, 
report of more or less damage having been received from Pennsylvania, Mississippi, _ 
New Jersey, Ilinois, Missouri, and Texas. In the last-mentioned State various — 
persons testified that it made its first appearance in Cooke County in destructive — 
numbers that year. pa 
SWEET-POTATO TORTOISE BEETLES (Coptocycla bicolor, Cassida bivitiata, ete.).— 
Reported as doing more or less damage to sweet potato and morning glory in the — 
States of Georgia, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, and in the — 
District of Columbia. e 
TENT CATERPILLAR, FOREST, OR FOREST ARMY WORM (Clisiocampa disstria Hbn.).— _ 
Observed in such small numbers in New York that Dr. Felt predicted that possibly — 
this year might see the end of its depredations, which had been very considerable 
' during recent years. This supposition is borne out by Department records, no com- — 
plaints of injury having been made during the year. < 
TENT CATERPILLAR, APPLE-TREE (Clisiocampa americana Harr.).—Abundant and 
destructive in Delaware, Maryland, Michigan, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- Aa 
vania, and New York. . ye 
ToBACCO STALK WEEVIL ( Trichobaris mucorea Lec. ).—One of the most remarkable — 
occurrences of the year was that of this species, previously unknown as injurious. — 
It was extremely destructive in the vicinity of Willis, Tex., destroying whola crops 
in that region. Although this occurrence appeared to be local, the insect had been — 
destructive, although not recognized, in previous years, and there is a possibility of 
its becoming a very serious drawback to the tobacco industry in that and perhaps 
some neighboring States. It is worthy of remark that a related species, Trichobaris _ 
rie Cas., has been recognized recently as being concerned in tobacco injury in 
orida. Pe. 
TWO-LINED CHESTNUT BEETLE (Agrilus bilineatus Webb).—Injurious to oak in Keno- 
sha County, Wis. > 
VINE-CHAFERS.—Quite prominent as pests during the last two or three years. In — 
1902 Anomala binotata was injurious to roses in the vicinity of New York, and - 
undulata was destructive to cherry in Alabama and Tennessee. i 
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Vioter sawF Ly (Emphytus canadensis 2 eset okag to be injuring violets at 

Brighton, Washington State, where it has probably been introduced from the Fast. 
HEAT-HEAD ARMY WoRM (JLeucania albilinea Guen.).—This periodical pest was 

reported as doing injury to wheat in Kansas and Nebraska, to timothy in Ohio, and 

to wild rice grown in Minnesota. 

WILLOW OR POPLAR CURCULIO, IMPORTED ( Cryptorhynchus lapathi Linn. ).—This in- 

sect continues as a pest in the vicinity of Boston, Mass., and during the year causing 

injury in western New York and at Providence, R. I. 

WILLOW LEAF-BEETLE, spotreD (Melasoma lapponica Linn. ).—Reported to be injur- 

ing willow in New York. 

WILLow SLUG, YELLOW-SPOTTED (Nematus ventralis Say).—This, one of the worst 

enemies of osier willow, was also injurious in New York State. 

ZEBRA CATERPILLAR ( Mamestra picta Harr. ).—Concerned in injury to osier willow 
in New York and attracted attention in the District of Columbia by what appears 
to be a -new habit of boring into buds and flowers of roses. It was more seriously 
__ injurious to cabbage at Junction, Ohio, than the imported cabbage worm and in 
New Jersey also did injury to cabbage and cauliflower. 


PROGRESS IN GAME PROTECTION IN 1902. 
By T. &. Parmer, of the Biological Survey. 
LEGISLATION. 


Two important Federal laws relating to game were passed during the year 1902: 
(1) An act amending the tariff act so as to permit the importation of the eggs of game 
birds for propagation, and (2) an act protecting gamein Alaska. The Alaska act, 
which is the first general game law of the Territory, fixes close seasons and prohibits 
export and sale, though permitting shipment of specimens and trophies for scientific 
purpgses under regulations made by the Secretary of Agriculture. Legislative ses- 
sions were held in less than one-third of the States and Territories, but in nearly 
_ every case some changes were made in laws for the protection of game. General 
game laws were enacted by Kentucky, Louisiana, and Ohio. The adoption of non- 
export provisions this year in several States reduces the number of States which per- 
mit unlimited export of game to three, allin the South. Three States—Kentucky, 
New Jersey, and Ohio—adopted the license system, by which nonresidents are 
“required to secure licenses to hunt, fixing fees of $10 in New Jersey and $25 each in 
Kentucky and Ohio. Nonresident licenses at rates ranging from $5 to $40 are now 
required in half the States and Territories and in nearly all the Provinces of Canada. 
Arkansas and Oregon, however, require licenses only for market hunting, and New 
York only from residents of States which demand similar licenses from residents 
of New York. Louisiana and Missouri do not permit nonresidents to kill game 
within the State. Additional restrictions on the sale of game were adopted in South 
Carolina, and a statute allowing dealers to hold their game under bond during the 
close season was passed in New York. 
The movement toward securing uniform laws for the protection of song, insec- 
tivorous, and other nongame birds made substantial progress during the year. Alaska, 
Kentucky, and Ohio extended protection to birds other than game, increasing the 
number of States which now have a practically uniform law of this kind tol9. A 
similar law was adopted for the Northwest Territories, Canada, and the legislature of 
Maryland passed a law of like character for Washington County. 


ENFORCEMENT. 


New York has raised the number of its game protectors from 38 to 50, and New 
Jersey has given its wardens additional powers to make searches and seizures. In 
Oklahoma the Territorial authorities seized several large consignments of game en 
route to Eastern markets contrary to law, and have taken steps to secure a more 
stringent enforcement of the nonexport laws. The case of the State of New York 
against the Arctic Freezing Company, involving the possession and sale of game from 
other States held in storage during the close season, was carried to the court of 
appeals. This is one of the most important game cases of recent years, both on 
account of the large penalties involved and the far-reaching effects of a decision on 
several of the points at issue. 

Under the Lacey Act numerous seizures were made of game shipped from the 


at 
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West and Southwest, and proceedings were instituted in a number of cases in g 
and Federal courts. In some of the cases in Iowa and South Dakota conviet 
were secured with penalties ranging from $150 to $200. The inspection of foreign 
birds at the port of New York was made more effective, and special inspection sery- 
ice was established in Hawaii and extended in scope so as to prevent the introduction 
of noxious reptiles into the islands. ; 


GAME COMMISSIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


Even more important than the enactment of new game laws has been the work of 
game commissions and voluntary organizations interested in the practical protection 
of birds and game. In 1902 important changes were made in the game commissions — 
of Ohio and Vermont, and a new Territorial warden was appointed in Oklahoma. — 
Several sportsmen’s game and fish protective associations were added to the large 
number already existing, and new Audubon societies were organized in Louisiana, — 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Oregon. Thirty-two States now have — 
Audubon societies, which are formed primarily for the protection of birds other than — 
same. The committee of the American Ornithologists’ Union on the protection of 
birds extended its work along the coast, and now maintains supervision of all the 
breeding colonies of sea birds onthe Atlantic coast, from Eastport, Me., to Chesa- 
peake Bay, as well as at some points in Florida. 


RESTORATION OF GAME. 


Two important experiments were made during the year with a view to restorin 
game in certain areas. An appropriation of $5,000 was made by the legislature of — 
New York in 1901 to restock the Adirondacks with moose. During the summer — 
of 1902 the Forest, Fish, and Game Commission of the State imported a number of 
moose from Canada and liberated them in the Adirondack wilderness. By the aid ofa ~ 
special appropriation of $15,000 the Secretary of the Interior purchased a few buffalo — 
to add to the herd in the Yellowstone Park for the purpose of introducing new blood. — 
This was the first direct appropriation ever made by Congress for the preservation — 
of buffalo, and marks the beginning of a new era in the protection of game in the 
park. 


LEGISLATION FOR ROAD IMPROVEMENT IN 1902. 


During 1902 there was comparatively little legislation affecting roads, the legisla- 
tures being in session in only thirteen States. i. 
In South Carolina and Mississippi general road laws were enacted. 


STATE AID. 


In California a constitutional amendment was adopted empowering the legislature 
to establish, construct, and maintain a system of State highways, to declare any road 
a State road, and to extend aid for construction and maintenance of county roads. 

In Minnesota a constitutional amendment providing for State aid in construction 
of roads and bridges was submitted to the electors, but failed of adoption. 

The State-aid law of New York was so amended as to empower the State engineer — 
to repair improved highwayssin any county and charge the expense to the county in — 
case the proper county authogities fail to make the needed repairs; also, in case of — 
townships which adopt the money system instead of the labor system of repairing 
the roads, an amendment increases the amount of aid which may be secured from the — 
State from 25 to 50 per cent.of the township levy. . 

In Rhode Island a State board of public roads was created with power to reeommend 
relocating and improving main highways, to regulate the apportionment of State 
funds, and to control methods of construction. o salaries are paid to members, and 
the — and recommendations made by the board are subject to the approval of the © 
1egisiature. 


BORROWING MONEY. 


The State Highway Commission of Massachusetts was authorized to expend $500,009 
in construction and repair of State highways, and in order to raise this sum the State — 
treasurer was authorized to issue scrip or certificates of indebtedness bearing interest — 
not to exceed 4 per cent. i 
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In Mississippi a law was passed authorizing county boards of supervisors to borrow 
- money for use in improving roads, the interest and principal to be paid by the owners 
of property benefited. 
S New York towns were authorized to borrow money for construction of bridges, 
subject to ratification by town meeting. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


In Iowa the road districts into which townships were divided were abolished and 
each township was made a single road district. 

In Kentucky and New York laws were passed providing for purchase of tools and 
machinery to be used in road work and authorizing the acquirement of land for 
gravel pits and stone quarries. 

In Ohio, Massachusetts, New York, and Rhode Island laws were passed regulating 
the speed of bicycles and automobiles and providing penalties. 


PROGRESS OF IRRIGATION IN 1902. 
By Etwoop Maan, Chief of Irrigation Investigations. | 


.The taking of water from streams for irrigation has been largely without public 
control. Such control as has existed has been exercised by the several States and 
Territories as explained below. Two Departments of the National Government are, 
however, engaged in investigations and the collection and publication of informa- 
tion which has a direct bearing on the proper control and use of the water supply 
for irrigation purposes. 


NATIONAL IRRIGATION WORKS. 


The Department of the Interior, through the Hydrographic Division of the Geo- 
logical Survey, deals with questions relating to the water supply and the location, 
“construction, and management of irrigation works under an act of Congress approved 
June 17, 1902. This law provides that the receipts from the disposal of public lands - 
in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming shall be set aside for the construction of irrigation works in the States and 
Territories named. The work provided for is under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior and has been by him assigned to the United States Geological Survey. 
The act contemplates the furnishing of water to both public and private lands. The 
Government is to build the works and sell the water to landowners and home- 
steaders on the public land for enough to repay the estimated cost of the works. 
The payments for water are to be made in not more than ten annual installments, 
the Secretary of the Interior having power to determine when the first payment shall 
be made. The works are to be maintained and operated at public expense until the 
payments for the major portion of the lands irrigated by them are made, when they 
may be turned over to the water users, to be operated at their expense, but they are 
to remain under public control until otherwise provided by Congress. Before begin- 
ning the surveys for contemplated works the Secretary of the Interior is to withdraw 
from entry, except under the homestead laws, any lands that may be irrigated from 
such works. Surveys are then made and the practicability of the proposed work 
determined. If it is decided that a project is impracticable the lands withdrawn are 
to be restored to the public domain. If it is decided to build the works the Secre- 
‘retary is to give public notice of the lands to be irrigated, the limit of area which 
may be entered by each person, and the charges which are to be made for supplying 
‘water, both to homesteaders and to owners of land under the works. No landowner 
can purchase water for more than 160 acres. A homesteader is required to reclaim 
at least one-half his entry, and will not receive patent to the land until the charges 
assessed against such ag C are paid. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
_ make all rules necessary to carry out the law. No projects have as yet been decided 
upon, but several tracts of land have been withdrawn, pending preliminary surveys. 


. SCOPE OF WORK OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
The Department of Agriculture, through the irrigation investigations of the Office 


of Experiment Stations, is studying (1) the laws and institutions of the different 
States relating to the ownership and distribution of the public water supplies, and 
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(2) the engineering and agricultural questions connected with the actual use of the — 
water inirrigation. This work of the Department of Agriculture includes a study of © 
the operation of the laws of the several States and Territories as affecting irrigation — 
development; methods of canal management and disposal of water, to find what 
plan of organization will bring about the best use of water and at the same time ~ 
secure justice to both investors and settlers; present methods of using water and the ~ 
quantities actually required under varying conditions of crop, soil, and season in 
both arid and humid regions, with a view to securing information for use in the 
adjudication of water rights, in planning irrigation works, and in promoting more — 
economical use of water by irrigators; pumps and pumping, and of various kinds of 
power used for this purpose; and the engineering questions connected with the 
draining of land. 
STATE CONTROL OF IRRIGATION. 


s 


A list of the principal State and Territorial officers charged with supervision and 
control of irrigation in the arid regions is furnished on page 674. In but three States— 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Wyoming—is the system of supervision and control at all 
complete. In several of the States no public control or supervision whatever is 
exercised, while in others, although the laws have provided schemes of varying 
efficiency, few officers have been appointed to carry them out. In States where 
county officers are placed by law in charge of irrigation, difficulty has been encoun- 
tered in ascertaining if the law has been carried out and officers appointed, but it is 
believed that the list given is substantially complete. 

Arizona.—In this Territory the public acequias or irrigating canals are placed by 
law under the supervision of overseers to be elected and paid by the people whose 
lands the acequias water. It is the duty of these overseers to superintend the con- 
struction and maintenance of the acequias, and to apportion the water carried by 
them among those entitled to it. So far as could be ascertained no such overseers 
hold office at the present time. One water commissioner, whose name is included 
in the list on page 674, has been appointed by the court at Phoenix to enforce its 
decrees. This commissioner is an entirely different officer from the overseers pro- 
vided for as mentioned above. The law of Arizona charges no Territorial officer 
with duties pertaining to irrigation or irrigation water. 

California.—No public authority is exercised over irrigation in California beyond 
the fixing of rates for irrigation water by county boards of supervisors and town coun- 
cils. At one time a number of minor officers were appointed in some of the southern 
counties, but none are known to hold office now. The office of State engineer, whose 
duty it was to investigate and report on matters pertaining to irrigation, has been 
abolished. 

Colorado.—¥or the administration and control of irrigation water, this State ig 
divided into water divisions, which are again divided into water districts. Overeach 
water district is a water commissioner, and over each division is a water superintend- 
ent. It is the duty of these commissioners and superintendents to apportion the 
water of streams according to the decrees of the courts which hold jurisdiction over 
water titles. Itis the duty of the State engineer to measure streams and canals and 
to otherwise investigate the water resources of the State, as well as to ascertain such 
physical facts concerning irrigation and irrigation water as may be needed by the 
courts in decreeing titles to irrigation water or by administrative officers in carrying 
out such decrees. He also exercises general supervision over the division superin- 
tendents and the district commissioners. County commissioners have power to fix 
rates to be charged for the use of water supplied by canal companies. 

Idaho.—The laws of Idaho provide for the adjudication of water rights by the dis- 
trict courts. Parties interested may electa water commissioner to enforce the decree, 
and in ease of their failure to do so the judge of the district court shall, on the petition 
of ten of the users of water, appoint such commissioner. ‘The boards of county com- — 
missioners are by law made water commissioners, with power to fix rates and to 
make such regulations as may be necessary to secure an equal and fair distribution - 
of water. The State engineer has supervision of operations under the Carey Act and 
the organization of irrigation districts. 

Kansas.—Exclusive jurisdiction of water rights is given to the district courts, which 
are required to appoint water bailiffs to enforce their decrees. Ditch owners are 
required to elect superintendents to distribute the water carried by their ditches. 
The board of railroad commissioners is charged with fixing water rates. 

Montana.—Under the-law of this State a court which has adjudicated the rights to 
a stream must, upon the application of the parties holding rights to 25 percent ofthe __ 
water, appoint a commissioner to enforce the decree. The reclamation of land under _ 
the Carey Act was placed in the hands of a commission, of which the president and 
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secretary still hold office. No other supervision is exercised over irrigation in the 
State. 

Nebraska.—In Nebraska there is a system of public control of irrigation similar to 
that in force in Wyoming. The State is divided into two water divisions, and there 
is a State board of irrigation, composed of the governor, the attorney-general, and 
the commissioner of public lands and buildings, whose duty it is to pass on all claims 
to water and to adjudicate all water titles, and also, through the State engineer, who 
is the secretary of the board, to measure streams and canals and investigate the water 
resources of the State. The board of control elects an undersecretary for each of the 
two water divisions, who bas supervision and control of the distribution of water in 
his division. The divisions are separated into water districts, which are in charge 
of underassistants. 

Nevada.—A law passed by the legislature of Nevada in 1901 created a State board 
of irrigation, to consist of the governor, the attorney-general, and the surveyor- 
general. By a law passed in 1899 the board of county commissioners of each county 
may constitute itself, together with the county surveyor, a board of water commis- 
sioners. Parties wishing to appropriate water must apply to this board and receive 
a permit before constructing any works. But one county, Washoe, has thus far 
availed itself of the provisions of the act. 

New Mexico.—The laws of this Territory contain practically the same provisions 
concerning the management of public acequias as do the laws of Arizona, mentioned 
above. There is also in this Territory an irrigation commission, whose duties are 
not, however, connected directly with the administration and control of streams. 

North Dakota.—Until recently there was a commissioner of irrigation and forestry 
in North Dakota, but the office was abolished by the legislature of 1901. Parties 
appropriating water must post and file notices of their intentions. | 

Oklahoma.—The waters of the Territory are declared to be the property of the 
public, and rights to their use may be acquired by appropriation. Water may be 
_ diverted from streams for irrigation, mining, milling, city supply, and stock raising. 
_ Persons diverting water are required to file and cause to be recorded in the office of 
the recorder of deeds of the county where the works are situated a statement of the 
size and location of the works and the purpose for which the water is taken. The 
law does not provide any officials to protect the rights to water, hence anyone whose 
rights are infringed must go to the courts for redress. 

Oregon.—There is no public supervision of irrigation in Oregon, and therefore no 

officers for such supervision. 
_ South Dakota.—The only public supervision exercised over irrigation in South 
Dakota is exercised by the State engineer of irrigation, who is appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the State. His duties are not of an administrative nature, but have to do 
chiefly with the location of artesian wells. 

Texas.—Control of irrigation in Texas is left by law in the hands of the commis- 
sioners’ courts. These courts have not, so far as could be ascertained, appointed any 
_ officers to have charge of irrigation matters. 

Utah.—In this State the supervision and administration of water is by counties. 
The legislature of 1901 passed a law empowering the county commissioners of each 
county to appoint at least one commissioner to apportion the water within their 
county. Commissioners have been appointed for many of the streams. The State 
engineer gauges the streams of the State and instructs water commissioners as to the 
division of water. 

Washington.—In this State each county is constituted an irrigation district, and for 
each district a water commissioner may be appointed by the county commissioners. 
The duties of the water commissioners are substantially the same as those of such 
officers in Colorado. In times of scarcity the superior court of any county is charged 
with the duty, upon application by any interested person, of appointing three com- 
missioners to apportion the water of the streams in which the scarcity exists, in 
accordance with equitable and vested rights. 

Wyoming.—By constitutional provision all of the water within the State of Wyo- 
ming is the property of the State. The State is divided into four water divisions, 
which conform to natural drainage lines, over each of which is a water superin- 
tendent. The four division superintendents, with the State engineer, constitute the 
State board of control, which has supervision of the waters of the State and of their 
appropriation, distribution, and division. The State engineer is president of the 
board of control. For the administration of the water supplies within the four 
divisions these divisions are separated into water districts presided over by water 

commissioners, whose duties are subordinate to those of the division superintendents. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


The publications of the United States Department of Agriculture are mainly o 
three general classes: 

I. Publications issued annually, comprising the yearbooks, the annual reports of 
the Department, the annual reports of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Weather 
Bureau, and Bureau of Soils. . 

If. Other departmental reports, divisional bulletins, etc. Of these, each bureau, 
division, and office has its separate series, in which the publications are numbered - 
consecutively as issued. They comprise reports and discussions of a scientific or 
technical character. 

III. Farmers’ Bulletins, divisional circulars, reprinted Yearbook articles, and other 
popular papers. 
The publications in Class I are distributed by the Department and by Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. or instance, of the 500,000 copies of the Yearbook 
usually issued the Department is allotted only 30,000, while the remaining 470,000 
copies are distributed by members of Congress. The Department’s supply of the 
publications of this class is therefore limited, and consequently has to be reserved _ 
almost exclusively for distribution to its own special correspondents and in return 
for services rendered. = , 

The publications of Class II are not for distribution by members of Congress, and _ 
they are not issued in editions large enough to warrant free general distribution by 
the Department. The supply is used mainly for distribution to those who cooperate — 
with the Department or render it some service, and to educational and other public — 
institutions. A sample copy of this class of publications can usually be sent on appli- 
cation, but aside from this the Department generally finds it necessary to refer 
applicants to the Superintendent of Documents, of whom further mention is made — 
below. a 

The publications of Class III treat in a practical way of subjects of particular inter- _ 
est to farmers. They are usually issued in large editions, and are for free general —~ 
distribution by the Department. The Farmers’ Bulletins are also for distribution by — 
Senatorsand Representatives in Congress, to each of whom is furnished annually, 
according to law, a quota of several thousand copies for distributicn among his _ 
constituents. 

A limited supply of nearly all the publications in Classes I and II is, in compliance 
with the law, placed in the hands of the Superintendent of Documents for sale at 
cost of printing. Applications for these should be addressed to the Superintendent — 
of Documents, Union Building, Washington, D. C., and should be accompanied by — 
postal money order payable to him for the amount of the price. No postage stamps — 
nor private checks should be sent. The Superintendent of Documents is net per-— 
mitted to sell more than one copy of any public document to the same person. The — 
Public Printer may sell to one person any number not to exceed 250 copies if ordered — 
before the publication goes to press. : 

The Secretary of Agriculture has no voice in designating the public iibraries which — 
shall be depositories of public documents. Of the distribution of documents to such 
depositories, including the prblications of this and all other Departments of the 
Government, the Superintendent of Documents has full charge. 

For publications of the Weather Bureau requests and remittances should be directed _ 
to the Chief of the Weather Bureau. 

The Department has no list of persons to whom all publications are sent. A 
monthly list is issued on the first day of each month giving the titles of all publica- 
tions issued during the previous month, with all the explanations necessary to enable 
applicants to order intelligently. This list will be mailed regularly to all who apply 
for it. The Department also issues and sends out to all who apply for them a com- 
plete list of ail publications of which the Department has a supply for free distribution, 
and a similar list of all the Department’s publications for sale by the Superintendent ~ 
of Documents. ; . 
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FARMERS’ BULLETINS. 


The following list of Farmers’ Bulletins is intended to offer the best practical 
_ results of the Department investigations. It is the purpose not to allow any one of 
them to become exhausted. Reprints are constantly made, so that all are available 
at all times except when withdrawn to be replaced by a more useful statement of the 
facts. Numbers omitted were attached to bulletins that were out of date and in 


16. Leguminous Plants. Pp. 24. 

21. Barnyard Manure. Pp. 82. 

22. The Feeding of Farm Animals. Pp. 32. 
24, Hog Cholera and Swine Plague. Pp. 16. 
. Peanuts: Culture and Uses. Pp. 24. 

. Flax for Seed and Fiber. Pp. 16. 

. Weeds: And How to Kill Them, Pp. 32. 


. Grape Diseases on the Pacific Coast. 
. Alfalfa, or Lucern. Pp. 24. 

. Silos and Silage. Pp. 32. 

. Peach Growing for Market. Pp. 24. 
. Meats: Composition and Cooking. Pp. 29. 


Pp. 15. 


. Potato Culture. Pp.24. 

. Cotton Seed and Its Products. Pp. 16 
. Kafir Corn: Culture and Uses. Pp.12. 
Spraying for Fruit Diseases. Pp. 12. 

. Onion Culture. Pp.31. 
. Farm Drainage. Pp. 24. 


Facts About Milk. Pp.29. 

. Sewage aos gee onthe Farm. Pp. 20, 

. Commercial Fertilizers. Pp. 24. 

. Insects Injurious to Stored Grain. Pp. 24, 


. Irrigation in Humid Climates. Pp.27. 


. Insects Affecting the Cotton Plant. Pp. 32. 
. The Manuring of Cotton, Pp.16, 
. Sheep Feeding. Pp.24. 
Sorghum as a Forage Crop. Pp. 20. 
. Standard Varieties of Chickens. Pp. 48, 


. The Sugar Beet. Pp. 48. 

. How to Grow Mushrooms. Pp. 20. 

. Some Common Birds. Pp. 40. 

. The Dairy Herd. Pp. 24. 

. Experiment Station Work—I. Pp.3l. 

. Butter Making onthe Farm. Pp. 16. 

. The Soy Bean as a Forage Crop. Pp. 24. 
. Bee Keeping. Pp.32. 
Methods of Curing Tobacco. Pp. 16. 
. Asparagus Culture. Pp. 40. 

. Marketing Farm Produce. Pp. 28. 

. Care of Milk on the Farm. Pp. 40. 
Ducks and Geese. Pp. 48. 

. Experiment Station Work—II. Pp.32. 

. Meadows and Pastures. Pp. 28. 

. The Black Rot of the Cabbage. Pp. 22. 
Experiment Station Work—III. Pp.32. 
. Insect Enemies of the Grape. Pp. 23. 
Essentials in Beef Production. Pp. 24. 
Cattle Ranges of the Southwest. Pp. 32. 
. Experiment Station Work—IV. Pp. 32. 
. Milk as Food. Pp. 39. 

. The GrainSmuts. Pp. 20. 

. Tomato Growing. Pp.30. 

. The Liming of Soils. Pp.19. 

. Experiment Station Work—V. Pp.32. 

. Experiment Station Work—VI. Pp. 28. 
. The Peach Twig-borer. Pp. 16. 

; Corn Culture in the South. Pp. 24. 


. The Culture of Tobacco. Pp. 24. 

. Tobacco Soils. Pp. 23. 

. Experiment Station Work—VII. Pp. 32. 
. Fish as Food. Pp.30. 

. Thirty Poisonous Plants. Pp. 32. 

. Experiment Station Work—VIII. Pp.32, 
. Alkali Lands. Pp. 23. 

. Cowpeas. Pp.16. 

. Potato Diseases and Treatment. Pp.12. 


. Experiment Station Work—IX. Pp.30 

. Sugar as Food. Pp.27. - 

. The Vegetable Garden. Pp. 24. 

. Good Roads for Farmers. Pp. 47. 

. Raising Sheep for Mutton. Pp. 48. 

. Experiment Station Work—X. Pp. 32. 

. Suggestions to Southern Farmers. Pp. 48. 
99. Insect Enemies of Shade Trees. Pp. 30. 
100. Hog Raising in the South. Pp. 40. 

101. Millets. Pp.28. 


. Souring and Other Changes in Milk. Pp. 23. 


| 114. Experiment Station Work—XIV. 


most cases have been superseded by others presenting more recent information. 


102. Southern Forage Plants. Pp. 48. 


103. Experiment Station Work—XI, Pp. 32. 
104. Notes on Frost. Pp. 24. 

105. Experiment Station Work—XII. Pp. 32. 
106. Breeds of Dairy Cattle. Pp. 48. 

107. Experiment Station Work—XIII. Pp. 32. 
108. Saltbushes. Pp. 20.— 

109. Farmers’ Reading Courses. Pp. 20. 


110. Riee Culture in the United States. Pp. 28. 
111. Farmers’ Interest in Good Seed. Pp. 24. 
112. Bread and Bread Making. Pp. 39. 

113. The Apple and How to Grow It. Pp. 32. 


Pp. 28. 
115. Hop Culture in California. Pp. 27. 
116. Irrigation in Fruit Growing. Pp. 48. 
117. Sheep, Hogs, and Horses in the Northwest. 
. 23. 


118. Grape Growing in the South. Pp.32. 

119. Experiment Station Work—XY. Pp. 31. 

120. Insects Affecting Tobacco. Pp. 32. 

121. Beans, Peas, and other Legumes as Food. 
32. 


122. Experiment Station Work—XVI. Pp- 32. 

123. Red Clover Seed: Information for Pur- 
chasers. Pp. fl. 

124. Experiment Station Work—XVII. Pp. 32. 

125. Protection of Food Products from Injurious 
Temperatures. Pp. 26. 

126. Coan Suggestions for Farm Buildings. 


127. Important Insecticides. Pp. 42. 
128. Eggs and their Uses as Food. Pp. 32. 
129. Sweet Potatoes. Pp. 40. 
130. The Mexican Cotton Boll Weevil... Pp. 30. 
131. Household Tests for Detection of Oleomar- 
garine and Renovated Butter. Pp. 11. 
132. Inseet Enemies of Growing Wheat. Pp. 40. 
133. Experiment Station Work—X VIII. Pp; 32. 
134. ae Planting in Rural School Grounds. 
p. 38. 
135. Sorghum Sirup Manufacture. Pp. 40. 
136. Earth Roads. Pp. 24. 
137. The Angora Goat. Pp. 48. 
138. Irrigation in Field and Garden. Pp. 40. 
139. a A Grain for the Semiarid Regions. 
p. 16. 
140. Pineapple Growing. Pp. 48. 
141. Poultry Raising on the Farm. Pp. 16. 
142. See gente and Eeonomic Value of Food. 
. 48. 
143. The Conformation of Beef and Dairy Cattle. 


Pp. 44. 
144. Experiment Station Work—XIX. Pp. 32. 


145. Carbon Bisulphid as an Insecticide. Pp.2s8. 
146. Insecticides and Fungicides. Pp. 16. 
147. Winter Forage Crops for the South. Pp. 36. 


Pp. 39. 
154. The Fruit Garden: Preparation and Care. 


Pp. 20. 
155. How Inseets Affect Healthin Rural Districts. 


Pp. 20. 
156. The Home Vineyard. Pp. 24. 
157. The Propagation of Plants. Pp. 24. 
158. How to Build Small Irrigation Ditches. 


Pp. 28. 
160. Game Laws for 1902. Pp. 56. 
161. Practical Suggestions for Fruit Growers, 


162, Experiment Station Work—XXI. 
163. Methods of Controlling the Boll Weevil. 
164. Rape asa Forage Crop. Pp. 19. 
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The following is a list of the agricultural periodicals which were regularly received 
at the Department library during 1902. All are valuable, but no recommendation ig 
intended by the publication of the list. Most are sent free to the Department as a 
public service, and among those so sent are some of the best. On the other hand, 
some valuable papers are not sent free, and as their field is covered by something 


else, a subscription is unnecessary. Consequently they do not appear in the list. 


Periodicals published in the United States. 


State or Territory. Name of periodical. Post-office. 
Arizona 2522-2 Southwestern Stockman and Miner. W.a...........- Tucson. 
ATKANSAS xoae ee eee eee Poultry::Gem. » (M0. 5255). 1.52 eee ee ae Siloam Springs. 
California. 22226. ee ee Breeder and: Sportsman. Wis.as2-0 oes tock eee eee San Francisco. 

California: Cultivator: 2 PW 2 cssc~. = atone eee sees Los Angeles. 
California Fruit Grower, < Wetec. 2a. eeeeee oe cece ee San Francisco. 
Dairy.and Produce-Review.:-Wescte sss eee eee 0. 
Live Stock Tribume.--M..2.4. 42-22% pee ee ees Los Angeles. 
Pacific Coast Fanciers’ Monthly. f...2......22.....- San Jose. 
Pace Coast Hruit World: > Wi-o seers aoe eee Los Angeles. 
gs Rural Press and California Fruit Bulletin. | San Francisco. 
Pacific Wine and Spirit Review. M.................- Do. 
Petaluma Poultry Journal’ “Wetec... see eene cnet Petaluma. 
Rural CaliformiancMiek. oe oaesee he eee ee a ee Los Angeles. 
Western: Cresimeny.. Mb. acne Jo eect: Fee cee San Francisco. 
Colorade <<: eee Denver Record-Stockmam, “1Dic -2525ace- ee oe eee Denver. — 
Field arid Farint @W.o.c8 ioe eo ec ee eee oe ee ee Do. 
Ranch Newss.M -..ss.ac cen cee ese eee eee Do. 
Sugar Beet Grower W sce.fcc fai ake eel ee ae eee Do. 
Conhecticutc- see Connecticut Harmier.o' Wr. .2.2ace. 2 - cape te ae eee Hartford. 
New England Tobacco Grower. M.............------ Do. 
Poultry Standard? Mists oa eee eee eee eee ee Stamford. 
District of Columbia...} American Farmer and Gardener. M...............-- Washington. 
Heathers $Mc=nc ccnp s teres Pe ee I or IE SS roa Do. 
Horestty and irrigation, (Milt 222. sets oat ee oes eee Do. 
National Homemalers (Mice oe. o-se colt ee eee eee Do. 
MloniGas 2 feet FloridasAgriculturists (Wiis. eee De Land. 
Florida Times-Union and Citizen. S-W.@............ Jacksonville. 
SupplementioW-2.ccs5. cence St Ae ao Rh ae a De Land. 
Georeia. =. eee ewes Nut-Grower,.. (Mi zacc- fal sce Sees ee ee ee eee Poulan. 
Plowboy and: Country Harmer: | M 32 2-4-. 2eee eee Atlanta. 
Southern Cultivator and Dixie Farmer. S-M.e...... Do. 
Southern Parmeter: M = 2. o.c8 eee eee eee eee Do. 
Southern Mammier: ocak se oecceee ee eee ee eee eee Athens. 

: Southern Pit, Games, 9M ..5. 5.0.55 st se Bee eee Blakely. 
Vda on Sesecaee eee Gem. State Rural.2 Wo. oe seco. Gu cee one eee ee Caldwell. 
TIN NOIS So. Se tees Agricultural Advertising. Moles. 2h ee eee Chicago. 

American’ Bee Journal: > W-..c... eee oe toes eee Do. 
American Fancier and Breeder. W............------ Dekalb. 
American MicldeyW 222... aceon caso sees eee eee Chicago. 
AmeriCaim HIOTISt& IW sack cotuee tae = ores ee Do. 
American: Horse /@wmner.. (Mis. 2. Sou ccese eee Do. 
American Poultry: Journal. sie 32.5280 o-eeeeeeeeeee Do. 
American Sheep-Breeder and Wool-Grower. M..... Do. 
American. Swineherd, SM coc .0 sac sense. see ee eee Do. 
Arboriculture Mes. docckchccs cece sc See o eee Do. 
Beet: Sugar :Gazette.: Mh. 32 ot pohc et Soe Do. 
Breeder's Gazettes | Wik kcemc cece eee cee eee Do. 
Chicago: Daily: DroversiJournal?D. 2. eet 4-2 ase Do. 
Chicago: Dairy Produce. sW <..5..c -- ean es ooh ecen eee Do. 
Chicago Live Stock World. D Do. % 
Commercial Poultry. 9S-M--2 2. 5e5- -eeese eee Do. 
Gorm :Belt, eM 2 aetSe eee cece eee te cian oe ce eee Do. 
Dairyrand.Creamery. OS°M.2:-2-deoe ese aes cer eee Do. 
Dairy’ World. *«Mi cs it tose ee ace eke aoe eee Do. 
Farm, Fieldfand) Fireside. W 2.0.22... «ue stene sees Do. 
Farm Implement\News; /W'..<ch.cet-soaeeete needs Do. 
Parmer’s'Call>-4W. <c..2 cc ccstete cet eten cot eee ee eee Quincey. 
Farner’ srmstituteri 2 Bc. ences ce Ok octane eee Carbondale. 
Farmers’ ‘Review: We... sceeeneseuee ess ance ae Oe ee Chicago. 
Farmer’s Voice and National Rural. W ............. Do. 
Florists’ .Review.c- tWiiee. leer eet ck -eeeeeeeee Sones Do. 
Garden:and Farmy Misi ea eee ee eee Pee on 
Gatdening. .S-My .. Ani Soe ale ee ee Chicago. 
Goodall’s Farmer and Weekly Drovers’ Journal. W. Do. 
HorsedRevie wis W's. ob 5. Ga Sones cece ane eearee Do. 
Horseman: “Woot. acs 25s Caen eee ee eee eee Do. 
Hospodafské Listy.’ SM 2ack 22S See ee oe eee Do. 
Irrigation Age, M......... JA GaVucrait cute eat own Bee eae Do. 
aWeekly. bMonthly. ¢ Daily. adSemiweekly. eSemimonthly, — 
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Periodicals published in the United States—Continued. 


State or Territory. Name of periodical. Post-office. 


BRMRIOIS 2 2. os cence soos Pee Po NA | Ep a AA ay ee Chicago. 


TVS SiOC RE NORE-D AWerse nt esa, tone ee secseeccee Do. 
Ls NW ek RMR ates ant anos eiccnis asi s lmekiaa a po eos Do. 
NAWONAL. Fanciers JOULNEl.< Mises ccmescenccecconces Hinsdale. 
OTenee UO MANBIOE 1) Wivuess. co sca ecco an ado cecalea's Chicago. 
OUT TOnmou irae VANIUOTs a Wis soos ec cg cence cn rcceae Kinmundy. 
PP oyu aed es Loree eal iis oly Aa a ape ey a a Quincy. 
Ves (nro ae Wg 0 Co) 1 Soe ae a a ep ee a el Chicago. 
Renee POUMEy POUTUED, Wh csc ccs cn swcccemencncccas Quincy. 
Woot Sidtmerw ad Sucep., SMe ce ns ete nwncncns Chicago. 
WGIATIA ssc <a.c Be ase ASVICUILUEAL ED LTOMIstee “Mice 2 o- oe ccc + me ccoceS sone s Spencer. 
PRINOTACHIMGH MUN OEE Woe ets eee cae sea ad cet ew nice vee Indianapolis. 
RIDA NEE) Ns eevee oaccmat so lusecacsesases Do. 
TUS MG GIES GME CAT CY) ROE oe A ea a en A Do. 
Lea Gbrrioeia iepiden 72) ae Ge ce a as a ners oie Do. 
Indianapolis Daily Live Stock Journal. D-...... is Do. 
PMG Omir DOUrnaie MWerssc. se fo bese So. Greenfield. 
HOLSOVARULOUILU DVN we ce rete ss Sea's na nist in aos Sas e'clois Indianapolis. 
Up to Date Farming and Gardening. M............. Do 
NV CScerE ELOTSCMLAT 4 Niro mes wok tea wea ce eee ces one Do. 
Meyilen eo skass cee ace Creamery JOULNAIY: Wii. Ate Siaes a oes wats ceeec es. Waterloo. 
Harmer and precder  S-M wo odl sl os. ok wees bens Sioux City. 
MOTINGUS LNSUIDULC hy Ghlas fe ate onic oc ote hw cea conch acne a Mason City. 
HECIVCTS ey OU. Se WASees, wis we 2 5 ak oe ee Des Moines. 
J Coro at a SATU RR eS 2 oa ate ae eae ee ata Mount Vernon. 
ERG CS beAG an Vice tee ee oe set ce te oe acetates Des Moines. 
el PLR stg ER ene ne Ames. 
Pouliry, Bee, ang Hruit) Journal. Me. 2s) soc. ..5. Davenport. 
POUT n EC e teeNe or ore aoe a=. Sys cos «sau acess ans Des Moines. 
GMb SUCCOSN IMAM Gscer> jae en ase tone aac ses ccncme Do. 
ed OneseCOre UNE gcc ger chen a cccscnbaratind acum Maquoketa. 
Sioux City Liye Stock Record.) Dar... 22 28 cee fee Sioux City. 
Spirit of the West. , Wss:.2..2..72 eontgs Ge oe er ait Des Moines. 
WSUS Ge EI OT Gun. che cao ere es eae oe welts clowia ala Do. 
: Western Poultry-Jourmal. M2 322. 222. enc teow ene Cedar Rapids. 
RANSAS . 2... = HSS MARIE OI Shei oins Sow aoa woe a awh oe wn ana Manhattan. 
Sa SAS AMA OT ceaWasicin tc divcaie ane eGh ona cueialcs cule tesa Topeka. 
PowlimvaGaz7enses Mes em. oe auc bho ce ancl. Se a deenuee Do. 
Western Breeder’s Journal. M..... Soot Sees ees Clay Center. 
eENGUCKY .2.<.2.2..-2 eC VapE scam Witte tee oan, ees arte, oer. oe Seer Hopkinsville. 
REEMMerS HOME OULNAL, © W oo. odie ncc selcccececee ace Louisville. 
LOINC AM EU USES crcco-c = vicint 22 5 wm Sok een dan eeene Do. 
Mempuchkeyi oto phan >) Wie 22 oon cc an nia cad Socsecenake Lexington. 
Mhorques bred “~Heeord: «= Wir... oc. Se sabemee ds cee Do. 
MGOWISIANG, ooo. 3. = ooo Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer. W..... New Orleans. 
EL Ovary ice erate c.<inic%0 06 BSSternO OU ry Iman. INE ope So oa ae ee Freeport. 
hewiswm weekly Joumals\ W of... te ek: Lewiston. 
WRGSIG rE RUMIIORS Wee: cee e. eiey bee el ee Augusta. 
Uri eHarmn: ane. tome, Ws. .c 222052 328 ere Waterville. 
BUEN GS terest ere wlace cia INCI SEL a Morse scrciaa > sete cman amon wana aan eae eg Preston. 
OULE CY, Ue eT oh Miele aero ee = ee ee See oe Baltimore. 
3 southern Harm Magazine. «Mi: ..<222.. 22.2.2. css Do. 
Massachusetts......... AMeneHnGulinvators. Wit. <2oceseo8. zc ocoee eo Boston. 
American tore areeder, VW 2. Jase oe Do. 
AMETIGATISTOCK Ce DEre VV og 0o8 eae Se Se cece Do. 
Farm and Home. Eastern edition. S-M ............ Springfield. 
ae OUI ie Oe ee eee ome See t) © Boston. 
Massachusetts Ploughmian. Woe... cacesscu2csccece a Do. 
Newniine lama sbarmiens “iW on. sci. 2 ons ose. face gens Do. 
OCunm Dumb Animals Mts os. {eos sce ce ee ee Do. 
a PEO EINE Mis. ih ae aa eh eas a< 2 a dnen ames Do. 
AmencanCheese Maker: Mi Pee Grand Rapids. 
- DUM RE ROL ETIC@ atin NY geese Rene yes es ee Battle Creek. 
Game Wancieriswourmalin: Me 22 So oe ee Do. 
Miechivan Warmer. -W-. 22.42 .nc0- ss eaer Rope at Detroit. 
Michienm Poultry Breeder, Mocs... 0... ce c cst ame Battle Creek. 
Ne ec SESE NM ETE ec | A em a a Bay City. 
; TRRCAMOTIMEN SO VIO W.-M fe Vacca a eens wee oene St. Joseph. 
Mrannesotas... 1.26.52. ASriouitural Bxnerimentsy. Met. o2 020 2c0..enecekees Minneapolis. 
ATRENIGAMGEOCKS Hara. Wo. Gok con a ucce cc we cw cwn's Winona. 
Cigarand, Lopacco vourmal. “Misco... coos ws cw eeoc cece Minneapolis. 
MALMO UMpLOMLCINGG EDI: cscs oSkne cee ss wacasccescteecs Do. 
Harms Stok and: Omer. SM lc. o-- 0. osc. we wl ns Do. 
Parm Stugents! meyiew.. Moc. -. 2... ft cscs cc elke St. Anthony Park. 
DTIS OSCE is TS EI US SS See Ey ee ee a ae yar nore a et St. Paul. 
HATA eTHe Url DUNE. MSS W cco os Onc coe cence sin owe wedmerce Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Agrietlturist. S-M ............00...02. Do. 
Peay EURO GMs cons oe ea nadie a Ss bapa ns gue ede ac St, Paul. 
ie : Skandinavisk Farmer Journal. W.................-- Minneapolis. 
_ Missouri...............| American Angora and Stockman. M................ Kansas City. 
Barnunts' Midland Parmer, §-M <..-...2c....c0....- St. Louis, 


\ 


COlmalsS RUTHIN WOT, Woes cases cok ws ccececwac we aoe Do. 
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Periodicals published in the United States—Continued. 


State or Territory. Name of periodical. Post-offiee. 
INETSSO UT Omi cece woteee Country: Homes (Mi vai cian. Senden eee ee St. Louis. 
Daily National Live Stuck Reporter. D.............- Do. 
Farm Machinery. Whee on<...0c02 0:0 ois o.aee = natant eee Do. 
Eforse Show Momthifv, - Wiz io25-- -sinas anne aedaaacce Do. 
Implement Trade Journak.. S-M. ccm <mowes <cemamaeee Kansas City. 
Kings and Queens of the Range. M .......-.. eM Do. 
Magic City Hoof and Horn. W ............--..+.---- South Omaha, 
Missouri and Arkansas Farmer and Fruitman. M...| Kansas City. 
Missour? and. Kansas Warner... De ce sincmer aaeerete = Do. 
Modern Farmer and Busy Bee. M.........<.--..+--- St. J oseph. 
National Farmer and Stock Grower. M......... ;---»| St. Louis. 
Orff’s: Farm: and’ Poultry Review. M.-25-----40-n-- Do. 
Powlthy: Culture. . Irn cic <a tebete nent heer teen ie ae Kansas City. 
Poultry Toptes.. ME |. os. 2.2.2 oaks = «eaeeannae ae eee St. Joseph. 
Practical Fr urt:Grower. S-Mi. oso: 4.1 eses~ aera Springfield, 
St. Louis Journal of Agriculture. W..-...........--- St. Louis. 
Mon tanayeeqcsumesae Montana Stockman and Farmer. S-M............... Helena. 
Rocky Mountain Husbandman. W......-.....00++-- White Sulphurt@ 
Springs. % 
IWelraseancc. boserascae aa Aeioeehbhe, ME wie ced matin wich oo oman ee aartea a rae Lincoln. 
Progpodar « Bie W' 4s. (Gi. 5: ciate = ane wihaeperriivite year ieee Omaha. 
' Nebraska Dartymidis, ONE Ga eeroeat aaeorem cine eeeemecaaer Lincoln. 
Nebraska, Parmn Journal, © NY sce <aeersanma— nieces Do. 
Nebraska Farmer. W wee eee nets en nnre ge comme nened Omaha. 
i Twentreth: Cemtury: Barmier, Ws pac <.ckke so tite ces Do. 
Western Swine Breeder. M........2202snsencaceene- Lincoln. 
New Hampshire..-....- Mirror and. Parmer: * W" 2. orp 2 acta dteet teats eae Manchester. 
New J CESCY ccnsieneneeres , Fromime Eechasges Mc injgawia= wore anaes = aie abate Vineland. 
> Nite Reporters. IME. <'o:c0-.-siccek ici bien ee eer <.«| Sussex. 
Perch: Growers’ Jourmel? MG Se Se eae eon Do. 
ING WOT IS sarees Ainericam Asriculturist. - Wi oso. secnaase «eo ees New York. 
Amvericat: Mancieny. We a aGc5-sasewa, paiaoaniees smears Johnstown. 
American Gardening. W ...-.- Pi a a Ae New York. 
Aurericam Hromes... Ec... -..\c. atats en ein ere eee Do. 
' American’ Poultry Advocate. Mio 2..,1s205-samcioseees Syracuse. 
' Comte: Gentleman, “W......c..+.<.88- +gaceeestenseeee Albany. 
’ Farmers’ Institute Bulletin. Q.b..... Vane ie Fayetteville. 
Florists’ Exchange. WY csc ac bidtghle s pdetes bate cote eseeeeiont New York. 
P racine siGuide. WW... <cjicsecmts ay tent creas ee Do. 
Green’s Fruit Grower and Home Companion. M ....| Rochester. 
Hone World. “Wo .2c 3. ge oec pee ech aatintee ae ee era Buffalo. 
' Jersey Advocate and Dairyman. W .............-..- New York. 
' National Wusserymiam, IMb; -nca.-edine Saas eee Rochester. 
New: Yorke Parmer: Wiis soec- oc Nec so teen ee Port Jervis. 
; a, York Produce Review and American Creamery. | New York. 
Practical Poultryman and set of Star. og M......--| Fayetteville. 
 Bider'and Driver: “Wo wc: ~. #0: ie -s ae te eee New York. © 
Rural Wew Yorker? (Wrcjc: -- saineses aearee endo eer Do. 
Spirit of the: Timesin Wo. sii... etetae sean ee Do. 
TOMRCOG. Neo noes k ec ac od od oe ie eae ee Do. 
t TOBRCEO) TORT en Was cc deko neo keane pes ae ape Do. 
r TOBACCO! WWOLieborn Ry nein: ac Sie cet eect a cree ree Do. 
S Pure, Bveld amntdi een seu VV cacdaa sn eters ks aes . Do. 
United States Tobaceo Journal, W ....... ....-.-....- Do. 
Viek’s Family: Magaaime. TMi oon or. econ nie og on =e en Rochester. 
North Carolina ........ Agriculture Raucanion, a@) See. se eae West Raleigh. 
Carolina Fruit and Truck Grower's J ournal. S-M ...| Wilmington. 
Progressive Rarer, Wea; cage at ati: cee ae ota Raleigh. 
Progressive Parmer, iW"... a) ~ 02 oat Sean oe asia ots Do. 
Southern: Tobacco Journal... W'seneles -<.0semeen sree Winston-Salem, 
Sirawherry Specialist, Wil 23... ck sastgims anoint Kittrell. 
Y Praca, 5 Woe, 2 tarrein Be lees crc an. cn ore eae Chadbourn. 
North D#kots, -2--e-- Cando. Recor? > Wi. SoS eon ae ee eee Cando. 
ObIOls co isiccc ase ee Acricultural Student. We. 565. cag ee eee Columbus. 
American Granee Bulletm:. Wis: .o3.22-6-- tena Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati Live Stock Review. W...-.<<c<e0-<s<e0.- Do. 
Rarmvand: Biresidé.. \S-NRet Sosa aon see Springfield. 
Farm News. 0 22. nM center awd eae Do. 
Gleanings in Bee CulitwSs Gillies sk ee Medina. 
Home.and Piowerns, ’ ME? 2 ct cv «noe dandaph eovcebagecden a Springfield. 
Clit Wariner” Wass o. cack os ae eee het eint Cee Cleveland. 
Ohio: Poultry Journal... Eanes eee oes oe PP Ra Te Dayton. 
Western Tobacco Journal, Wren. ccc osdece eee ae cee Cincinnati. 
Ok ahontale oo cecnme cone Oklahoma Phrmer W222 oi nc -cs< «.aecee . ele ae Guthrie. 
ORrelOns, <cauncanvanades Baker’s Pacific States Farmer, Stockman, and Dairy- | Portland. 
man. 4 
North Pecifie Rural-spirit. VW .ae-ccmeeecdi<deyeienees Do. 
Northwest-Pacifie, Parmer. . Wi... nck cneenceweme ase Do. 
Northwest Poultry Jourmako! BE... nes ww gus enna a 
Oregon Agriculturist and the Rural Northwest. S-M.| Portland. 
Pacific Homestead, We waa. ««<aeeeasacasete oom eqprenth ..!| Salem. 


aBi-weekly. b Quar terly. 


State or Territory. 


Pennsylvania 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Virginia 


Washington 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
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Periodicals published in the United States—Continued. 


Name of periodical. 


American Fertilizer. M 
Blooded Stock on the Farm. M 
Country Journal. M 
Country Life in America. M 
Export Implement Age. M 
SURAT CNL PEE ities tae eed Cds Skee dc siuicie sachs 
Farmer’s Friend, M 
Gleaner, 
House and Garden. 
Implement Age. S-M 
National Stockman and Farmer. 
Park’s Floral Magazine. M 
pean nara AP Nd). eae er oe inlet tie a colae deb 
Practical Farmer. 

Rural Farmer. W 
NECROSS ae tenn eta Swine sista Seige 2 wm ee em 
Cotton Plant. W........ eee ee et PA a hy. AE gk 
Dale ona iennren Sins dee ca hic foo no ee tole occ cs - 
Sioux Stock Journal. 

Western Progress. M 
Cotton and Farm Journal. 
Cotton Planters’ Journal. §-) 
Dixie Game Fowl. M 
Southern Agriculturist. 
Tennessee Farmer. W 
Tri-State Farmer and Gardener. 
Farm and Ranch. 
National Fancier. 

Rice Industry. M 
Southern Poultry Journal. 
Texas Farm Journal. W 
Texas Farmer. 
Texas Stockman and Farmer. 
Truck Farmer. M 
West Texas Sentinel and Stock Farmer. 
NIEMAN rN es cia he ens onan ol eens Gen als en 
Southern planter. 
Southern Tobacconist. 
Boutnern Werkmen. - WE: ..-. 5-02 oes e eee eee 
Northwest. Horticulturist. M................--.-..-<- 
Western Home Journal and Inter Mountain Poultry 


ee 


ee 


ee ee ee 


ee ee 


wee ee ee 


ee 


rs 


ee i es 


ee ee i es 


i 


Journal. M. 
West Virginia Farm Review. M....................- 
American Thregherman. MM .-....-<.......ccccceseees 
Geoflugel-Zuchter (Der). Mi... 2.2.5. .50k. ott eee cane 
Goart's Darrymen., W .25... 0.2.2. ctedectctens ncca- 
Wisconsin=Agnicuivunign: VW sores See eke a 
Wisconsin Farmer. W ........... BES wine aoe ters ae 
Wisconsin Sugar Bect. Moo... occas ccicenes cones 


Post-office. 


| Philadelphia. 
Oxford. 
Allentown. 
Harrisburg. 

| Philadelphia. 

Do. 

Mechanicsburg. 

Doylestown. 

Phil “ae aa 


Pittsburg. 
Libonia. 
Philadelphia. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
| Greenville. 
| Aberdeen. 
Fort Pierre. 
Seotland. 
Memphis. 
Do. 
Columbia. 
| Nashville. 
Do. 
Chattanooga. 
Dallas, 
Belton. 
Houston, 
Dallas. 


San Antonio. 
Dallas. 
Abilene. 
Noriolk. 

| Richmond. 


Spokane. 


Charleston. 
Madison. 
Hamburg. 

Fort Atkinson. 
Racine. 

Madison. 
Menomonee Falls. 


Country. 


Algeria 
Argentine Republic. .. 


Austria 


Barbados 


Belgium 


Foreign periodicats. 


Name of periodical. 


Post-office. 


Bulletin Agricole de |’ Algérie et dela Tunisie. S-M ..} Alger-Mustapha. 
Revista de la Facultad de Agronomia y Veterinaria | La Plata. 


La Plata. ; 
Land- und Forstwirthschaftliche Unterrichts-Zei- 


tung. : 

Wiener illustrirte Garten-Zeitung. M 
Zeitschrift fur das Landwirthschaftliche Versuchs- 
wesen in Oesterreich. 
Agriculiural News. S.M 

West Indian Bulletin. 
Belgique (La) Horticole et Agricole. S-M............ 
Eebo (L’) Vétérinaire. 
industrie (1’) Laiti¢re Belge. 
Ingénieur (L’) see de Gembloux. 
Laiterie Se) Belge. 
J pont ante! es lonistes perth du Brabant et du Hai- 
naul Vv. 
Revue Caitenis Agronomique. 
Revue Générale i Lait. S-M 
Tuinbode (De). 
Boletim da marustaiie: M 
Lavoura (A); Boletim da Sociedade Nacional de Agri- 
cultura [brazileiva]. M. 


Se es 


wt ee 


i 


iewisn (a) Aemogla.: Mo. ec aas teow cen cnc ecaoncce 


Breeders’ Advoeate. M 
Canadian Horticulturist. 


Wien. 


Do. 
Do. 


Barbados. 
Do. 
Bruxelles. 
Liége. 
Bruxelles, 
Gembloux, 
Renaix. 
Bruxelles. 


Louvain. 
Lierre. 

Gent. 

Sao Paulo. 

Rio de Janeiro. 


Sio Paulo. 
Petrolea. 
Toronto. 
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Country. 


Canada.. 


Cape of Good Hope.... 


Ceylon .. 


Finland . 


France .. 


Germany 


ence corse sceeeee 


Foreign periodicals—Continued. 


Name of periodical. Post-office, 

Canadian Implement and Vehicle Trade. M........ Toronto. 
Canadian Poultry NewS! Moc. -<c.cscs-een eee Owen Sound. 
Canadian, Poultry Review. Mi <<5 5.2. soeseessneee eee Toronto. 
Farmer’s Advocate: > (S-M ose eee eee neta ae Winnipeg. 
Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture. S-M....--. Montreal. 
Maritime Farmer. S-M..¢...22.2-sctstocesoensieee seer Sussex, N. B. 
Nor’-west Farmer. (S-M... =. .-.5- 5:0. Winnipeg. 
Weekly Sutl.! W \..5..¢-canjoe lisence =e eee eee Toronto. | 
Agricultural Journal. S-Mis 25225. c ieee ee teeieecaie Cape Town. 
Tropical Agriculturist., (Ms... -. 6 seca aeciseee ee oee Colombo. 
Agricultor (El) Cubano. (Mis. ncn ee oeee eee eee Habana. 
Tabaco (Ea). 28: Mice. sete aoe ee ee aera ene Do. 
handmands:- blades Wiss...2.2.-- 46 e-e Pa ae ore eee re Kgbenhayn. 
Maanedskrift- tor Dyrlseger.- M22 ene Seee seen - Do. 
Meetkeritidende.) Wancdec-so-ce~ ose eet ses eee Odense. 
Agricultural Heonomist,~ Mo Si Sese--seaa- eee London. 
Agricultural Gazette. “W252 s2 aac eee esac Do. 
Agricultural Students’ Gazette. 3 nos. annually..... Cirencester. 
Counirys Lite. “Wiss... 5:2. -eates oe Bian acisteitcem London. 
Dairy: MM wso2s.222 50 cose ee sa RE Cee ee eee Do. 
rier World... Ms). 22c. cukestice Ce cosese ee fame oe ae Do. 
Farm and--Home..iW<2: ...\sso-sae- sees ee ee series sare Do. 
Field (The), the Farm, the Gardens pW seseeeeeeoe Do. 
Garden. : Wace 0. doicc\t De oa eee Do. 
Gardener’s!Chronicles= Wis-So.23.-4becste aes eee Do. 
Gardening... VW sis.c@ avs Coc eke eee eee oe eee Do. 
International Sugar Journals 7M (226-2 ep ee eee Manchester. 
Journal of Horticulturel= Wo. .ode-~ serosa cee London. 
Live Stock: Jounal) (Wi) sBecws-ce ase acess eee eee Do. 
Mark Lane Express and Agricultural Journal. W .. Do. 
Rural World. Me ...\: ds 3S Sten nc oe oe ean see Foe Do. 
Veterinarian:.. Min. l ccc. oo thets 32ers Do. 
Veterinary: Journal - Ma. 0... 252s sceeeep pees eee Do. 
Finsk Veterinartidskrift.. “Bi-M.a@. (2232. 4- 2-2. doc oee ee Wiborg. 
Tidning for mjélkhushallning. Wes 2a See eee Hango. 
Agriculture (L’) Pratique des Pays Chauds. Bi-M.-..} Paris. 
Annales Agronomiques. \ (Mi .2 sth. seenseee menses Do. 
Annales de la Science Agronomique ....--...:..----- Do. 
Apicultewr. (Ll? ):- Moo. 6 .cceete soa See eee ee eee Do. 
Mme rais:(1u').0: W scm s tassel c Seneec See eee aac ae ee Lille. 
Industrie ee Laitiére: 0 Wis. 225 Stes28 a sae eceeeee Paris. 
Jardin (Ge). \S-Mo wn .< aeons eee ee ce eee Do. 
Journal Agricole. Mis 24 erdcnttncae, to ees 2 ee Do. 
Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique. W_,-.....-+--.------ Do. 
Journal d’ Agriculture Pratique et qd’ Economie Rural | Toulouse. 

pour le Midi dela France. M. 
Journal @’ Agriculture Tropicale, Ma. ...-2 cst. oeee Paris. 
Laiterie (La) et les Industries dela Ferme. Bi-W... Do. 
Pomologie (iia) Francaise, ~M ise a. oe sceoe eee Do. 
Progrés Agricole et Viticole: - Wier. et ee et teees Montpellier. 
Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire. S-M.............. Paris. 
Reyue dé Vitloullttires Wy cise eee tenet ie ol re Do. 
Revue des Cultures Coloniales. S-M............-.... > SDo. 
Revue: Horticole. (S-Mri is. 45 2.0 eee oes =a eee Do. 
Reyue Vétérnaines oN 20s See ee See eee Toulouse. 
Semaine (La) Agricole. Wk a NS ee eee Paris. 
Sucrerie (La) Indigéne et Coloniale. W............- Do. 
Tabac, (le)... : Meet o~. S35 Sado. 0 os Se eee eee Do. 
ee (La) Américaine et la Viticulture en Europe. | Macon. 
Archiy fiir Wissenschaftliche und Praktische Thier- } Berlin. 

heilkunde. Bi-M. 
Berliner Thierirztliche Wochenschrift. W.........- Do. 
Blatter fir:Zuckerribenbau: .S=M. <2. -..- siemens coe es Do. 
i a oe Landwirthsehaftliche Zeitung. | Braunschweig. 
Deutsche Landwirthschaftliche Presse. S-W .......- Berlin. 
Deutsche Thierirztliche Wochenschrift. W .......-.- Hannover. 
Deutsche Zuckerindustsie. W .-.-.--- -------ccneses Berlin. 
Fiihlings Landwirthschaftliche Zeitung. S-M........ Stuttgart. 
Hessische Landwirthschaftliche Zeitschrift. W-...--- Darmstadt. 
Journal fiir Land wirthschatt, —Q oo20-..-e..2-seneer Berlin. 
Landwirthschaftliche Jahrbticher. Bi-M..........--- Do. 
Landwirthschaftliche Wochenschrift fiir die Provinz | Halle. a. 8. 

Sachsen. W. 
Landwirthschaftliche Zeitschrift fiir die Rhein- | Bonn. 


provinz. W. 
Landwirthschaftlichen (Die) Versuchsstationen. Bi.- | Berlin. 


M. 
Landwirthschaftliches Wochenblait fiir Schleswig- | Kiel. 
Holstein. W. - 
Mileh-Zeitung. W oi20 5 Scckee ence ee ee ee Leipzig. 
Molkerel-Zeitung. Wc. ten ewe one 5 ee eee Hildesheim. 
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Country. Name of periodical. Post-office. 
MROUTANN Vs cre co oe seed ne MOller’s Deutsche Giirtner-Zeitung. W............... Erfurt. 
Monatshefte fiir Praktische Thierheilkunde. W..... Stuttgart. 
Proskauer Obstbau- s* ieibi Me ana eO Sha dw dined Proskau. 
TROSET =F tut eee ae oe ee er cna seta Sen moe Trier. 
Sichsische Landwirthachaftliche Zeitschrift. W...--.- Dresden. 
Schleswig-holsteinische Blitter fiir Gefliigelzucht. M-.| Kiel. 
Thierarzt (Der). M...-....-,--2--02-02 ee eee cence eeee- Wetzlar. 
Thierairztlicher Central-Anzeiger. S-M............... Berlin. 
Wochenschrift fiir Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht. W.| Miinchen, 
Wiirttembergisches Wochenblatt fiir Landwirth- | Stuttgart. 
schaft. W. 
Zeitschrift ftir Thiermedicin. Bi-M ....:............. Jena. 
Zeitschrift fiir Veterindrkunde. M................... Berlin. 
Guatemala ...........- Reptiblica me Ue ol ee ae ee ee Guatemala, 
LEKI St lee hep 8 een EnGiat AP TICULOMIISH, a Wiehe epu5 acs oen oko dccta cst e ees Calcutta. 
indian Gardening and Planting. W ................- Do. 
Indian Planters Gazette: OW co.2s. 02225 - bie eeek ses Do. 
ireland! 3... 3. e%- <0 Pee MAANONE eG AZCUIC. BWeewatact sarc ciciec a beccc race suace ns Dublin. 
Sta) TTA NV CEE WV eco wikia «, sae sere wigucie sw o-a'stp sec Do. 
weer Bulletino dell’ Agricoltura. W............-..-----.---| Milano, 
Clinics (ha) Veterimama, Wo. 62-0. 1. See cya s nes nde Do. 
Stazioni (Le) Sperimentali agrarie italiane. M ...... Modena. 
SMM etre s.n eke Gw,< ie. Sa = Agriculturist. 3 numbers monthly SSE ore aes Tokyo. 
_ otc ode Baeopeeee Veeartsenijkundige Bladen voor Nedatinadedht Indié. | Batavia. 
MERIC Ce oy. cclele ga o sos Ae Agricultor GH Mexicans nono. lo rt eee eves oan Mexico. 
Boletin de Agricultura, Mineria é Industrias. M ..... Do. 
SOND Se ee Agricultural Journal and Mining Record. Bi-W..... Pietermaritzburg. 
Netherlands........... Tijdschrift voor Veeartsenijkunde. M............... Utrecht. 
New South Wales ....- Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales. M ....... Sydney. 
DUSiTalale bee bubletim: Me oi c..2 oo Sone ct daaec scans West Maitland. 
Stanonymamn ands Dairy.» Mi. soo 2840 26d. cc. oe oe ce Sydney. 
1. GC Oe Soneeeeeee INGOTS Hate WLU CH OC en Mio tseS Sec fo) yeh gat gest Christiania. 
Norsktanoimeandsblad.s Wa... 225 soe cin See aote anes Kristiania. 
INOrsic Wetermer-tlGSskritt. Qo... 02 oc oooh cecswene Do. 
Portugal.. ee. Sts aed a Archivo Rural; Gazeta dos Lavradores. S-M........ Lisboa. 
Mneensland = =........- Queensland Agricultural Journal. M ............... Brisbane. 
Réunion Island ....... Revue Agricole: Organe des Cultivateurs de la Ré- | Saint-Denis. 
union. 
oe Arkhiy Veterinarnuikh Nauk. M ..... eet nl S-Peterburg. 
Kavkazskoe selskoe Khozyaistvo. W................ Tiflis. 
Selskoe Khozyaistvo i Lyesovodstvo. M............. S-Peterburg. 
Zemledyelcheskaya Ghazeta. W ...................-- Do. 
ETM COVEN CS WN. seek chen ale Ss weet is take 4 does SESS Kiev. 
Ch i ee Segui rnrmen. Wott. on. Sacked aoe eee a IN Glasgow. 
South Australia ....... Australian Garden and Bieldsn Wi.o coo. eco se Adelaide. 
paleo on of.Agriculture and Industry of South Aus- Do. 
ralia 
Cle ro Veterinaria (La) Espafiola. 3 numbers monthly . Madrid. 
Straits Settlements ....| Agricultural Bulletin of the Straits and Federated Singapore. 
Malay States. M 
Shiielo (2) (0 a ae OCCT SMC MN. SaUVY. \a depnitts aiarceieleraicle ala slate Salas oie atl calum ~- Link6éping. 
Nordidic Mejeri-tigmm eas Wi ta..5 wc dames aels nig eee we oe Stockholm. 
Switzerland ..........- Chronique Agricole du Canton de Vaud. S-M....... Lausanne, 
Landwirthschaftliches Jahrbuch der Schweiz. (Two | Berne. 
editions; German and French.) M. 
Revue Internationale d’Apiculture. M.............. Nyon. 
Schweizer-Archiy fur Tierheilkunde. Bi-M ... ..... Zurich 
PRSSYILATULD) 02a e nie olnnie sic.ais Agricultural Gazette and Journal of the Council of | Hobart 
Agriculture. 
PAGUOTIG Sus ccceten son's J tig of the Department of Agriculture of Victoria. | Melbourne 
; Australasian Pastoralists’ Review. M............-.. Do. 
Western Australia..... Journal of the Department of Agriculture of Western | Perth. 
: Australia. M 
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FREE DELIVERY OF RURAL MAILS. 5 


APPROPRIATIONS BY CONGRESS. oe 


Rural free delivery having been accepted by Congress, the Post-Office Department, _ 
and the country as a permanent and indispensable feature of post-office administra- — 
tion, the appropriations for the continuance and extension of the service are pro- 
gressing in a rapid ratio. 

The bill making appropriations for the postal service in the United States for the 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 1903, and ending June 30, 1904, provides specifically 
for the rural free-delivery service $12,621,700. This includes compensation for 8 
division superintendents, 70 special agents, 69 route inspectors, clerks of division 
headquarters, rural carriers, clerks in charge of substations of rural free delivery, 
and all traveling and incidental expenses. Appropriations of Congress for this sery- 
ice during the previous fiscal year amounted to $8,154,400. 

The increase of appropriation thus indicated does not imply an increased expendi- 
ture to the full amount as shown, for the extension of the rural free-delivery service 
results in the discontinuance of other service by star-route carriers paid by contracts 
under the Second Assistant Postmaster-General, and the closing of fourth-class post- 
offices whose postmasters are paid by retention of the cancellations of their offices. 
These changes effect a large reduction in the aggregate expenses of the service con- 
sidered as a whole; in some cases the reductions equal or even exceed the cost of the 
rural free delivery, which takes up the service. 


POPULATION SERVED. 


The total population served by the rural free-delivery service up to April 30, 1903, 
is estimated at 7,400,000 people. This is an increase of 1,580,000 over last year, but 
still leaves about 19,000,000 people in communities eligible for the rural service 
awaiting its extension to them. The work of developing the service is proceeding 
at a rate corresponding with the increase of appropriation. On April 30, 1903, there 
were 14,813 routes starting from 6,525 offices, as against 8,438 routes in operation ata 
corresponding time last year; and there were pending unacted on at that time 
10,539 petitions for new routes, as against 9,904 at a corresponding period in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. ° 


‘ ORGANIZATION, 


The rural free delivery is organized under the First Assistant Postmaster-General, 
by whom the direct supervision of the work is committed to the general superintend- 
ent of the free-delivery system. The principal officials are a superintendent in charge 
of installation, a superintendent in charge of inspection of the service established 
and of the investigation of complaints, and 138 special agents and route inspectors 
detailed for active service in the field. All these officers, as well as the subordinate 
clerical foree employed under their direction, are now included under the rules of 
the civil service, both as to appointment and removal. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SERVICE. 


The delivery of mails by rural carriers is extended in response to petitions pre- 
sented by the people desiring the service upon forms prepared by the Department, 
which include a diagram of the proposed route. It is required that the route shali 
be from 20 to 25 miles in length, so laid out that the carrier will not haye to traverse 
the same road on his return as on his outward trip, and so adjusted that at least 100 
domiciles shall be included in the service. Such a petition, when presented to the 
Department with the approval of the Congressional Representative of the district or 
of one of the Senators from the State in which the service is asked for, is investigated 
by one of the special agents in the field, who transmits the papers, with a map of 
the route or routes to be followed, to the Superintendent in Washington for his 
adjudication. 


RURAL CARRIERS—THEIR PAY AND DUTIES. 


Applicants for the position of rural carrier are subjected to a very simple exami- 
nation in respect to their qualifications for the service and the esteem in which they 
are held by the inhabitants along the routes they are to serve. The limits of age 
are from 17 to 55 years, except in the case of physically competent veterans of the 
civil war or the Spanish war. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 747 


The annual pay of the rural carrier is $600, payable monthly, out of which he must 
provide his own horse and yehicle. The practice of wearing uniform is not obliga- 
tory, but is generally followed. Carriers are permitted to carry passengers and 
unmailable packages for pay, provided this does not interfere with the proper handling 
of mails. Under certain restrictions, also, a carrier may act as news agent and carrier 
for newspapers. The carrier delivers and collects mail all along the route, usually 
from approved boxes provided by the patrons along the roadside at such height that 
he can reach them without alighting from his vehicle. Any metal box conforming 
to requirements as to size, shape, opening, and security is accepted by the Depart- 
ment, provided it has been first submitted to and approved by the special agent in 
charge of the division in which the box is manufactured or in which it 1s to be offered 
for sale. As a rule the carrier leaves the post-office at which his work begins as soon 
as possible after the arrival and distribution of the principal morning mail, and 
returns in time to dispatch his collection by the evening mail. He cancels all letters 
collected by him, mailing them in the post-office from which his service originates, 
unless they require delivery en route. He is empowered to register and deliver reg- 
istered letters and to give receipts for money orders. He carries a supply of stamps 
for sale and is authorized to aflix the requisite postage to unstamped letters and 
packages provided the necessary money is deposited in the roadside box with the 
mail. 

Each carrier must furnish a bond for $500 and provide a substitute similarly bonded 
who will perform the duties when the carrier is disabled or absent. In such case 
the substitute receives the carrier’s pay for the period during which his principal is 
absent from duty, but the certificates of service are made out in the name of the car- 
rier. Postmasters can grant rural carriers leave of absence for a few days in emer- 
gency, but absence for longer periods must receive the formal approval of the 
Department. The practice of subletting rural deliveries to substitutes is not tolerated. 
The following table shows the number of routes and applications by States for the 
years 1902 and 1903: 


Rural free-delivery routes and petitions for routes. 


April 1, 1903. May 1, 1902. April 1, 1903. May 1, 1902. 

States and Ter- | poutes| Pet | Routes| Peti- || States and Ter- | pontes| Peti- | Routes! Pett 

ritories. F tions |. tions ritories, tions tions 

in oper- pend- in oper- pend- in oper- pend in oper- pend- 

< ation. mer: ation. ing. ation ing, ation ing. 
Alabama........ Pal 198 48 84 || Nebraska ....... 366 368 207 361 
ANIZOHE .. 22.5 5 2) 2 BN Bh a a a SR a Dols eae ie. $0 
Apiomses........ 39 22 15 29 || New Hampshire. 119 24 93 32 
California ....... 144 42 103 53. || New Jersey ..... 94 54 71 37 
Colorado ........ 47 37 41 27. || New Mexico.... 2 1 a} 2 
Connecticut ..... 179 21 131 34. 1 New York .....- 942 373 562 343 
Delaware........ 81 19 55 12 || North Carolina . 300 367 116 362 
Dist. Columbia .. Fe at oa | | 2 || North Dakota... 40 Seb. 19 15 
Florida .........- 3 20 1 a te Oley 2.545 ccc 1, 090 849 745 893 
GlCOTRIA... . - = o> an 419 73 213 453 || Oklahoma ...... 20 146 9 67 
Leah es ia OO ae i ge ee @OTELONE. 3... cac 7 36 28 63 
RERUN o5,<'- coe ne =~ 12 13 12 16 || Pennsylvania... 827 529 469 375 
Li: 1, 290 757 701 927 || Rhode Island... 18 |} 5 15 5 
Indian Territory.|........ EE ieese tea 1 |} South Carolina . 233 240 -145 222 
Lo, 1,108 499 626 502 || South Dakota... 125 53 52 79 
MPRA = fetein so ciepinwe 1, 464 480 778 796 || Tennessee ...... 546 53 269 420 
C3 719 484 470 Hee Perdis S25 cece 270 a25 153 355 
Kentucky ....... 183 158 37 131758) Ma Uf) or 27 6 12 18 
Louisiana ....... 5 i 5 Si Mermombecc oss. 124 79 7 62 
NOP STTROS oidsa5 selene 146 114 114 (Pa aS apa ea 233 339 75 219 
Maryland ....... 270 57 197 38 || Washington .... 52 38 37 22 
Massachusetts... 128 58 84 60 || West Virginia... 68 62 51 54 
Michigan ........ 802 502 472 637 || Wisconsin ...... 611 420 380 383 
Minnesota....... 619 352 210) 4248 Wyoming’ a... ..2 D7 REE ee 5 jtteeeees 
Mississippi ...... 57 110 3 38 

Missouri......... 697| 495.) 387] 571 Totsl...... 14,741 | 9,930 | 8,458 | 9,904 
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PUBLIC LANDS OPEN FOR SETTLEMENT. 


The figures given in the table below show the location of the public lands in the 
United States still open for occupation under the homestead and other laws for 
acquisition of title by individuals. In general, the lands noted in the column ‘‘Area 
surveyed’’ are available for immediate private occupation under any of the laws now 
in force for grant of title by the Government. The lands scheduled as ‘‘Unsurveyed”” 
must, of course, be surveyed before a grant can be made. The column head ‘‘Area 
appropriated’’ indicates roughly to what extent the section where the lands are 
located is already settled and under cultivation. 

Applications for and information regarding public lands should be addressed to — 
the registers and receivers of the United States district land offices in the places noted — 
in the table. Full information should be obtained before any move is made toward — 
occupation of these lands. 

At the last session of Congress a new homestead law was passed for Alaska. By — 
its provisions the size of the homestead in Alaska that will be given to any citizen of — 
the United States who can qualify under the restrictions of the law is increased from _ 
80 to 320 acres. <a 


Lands open for settlement and location of land offices in the United States, June 30, 1902. — 


[Abridged from Report of Commissioner of General Land Office.] 


Area unappropriated. 2 
So Sie Sees Area appro- 
priated. - 


State and location of office. 


Area sur- | Area unsur- 


veyed. veyed. 
ALABAMA. 
Acres. Acres. 
Huntsville 2 fsa tace eee ee ee eee eee re, cen ee eee 134,910). (See 
Montgomery, cccrce septic Ss sateen ine kee ae eee niet eo enerare 169) 150 '}2 <2 eee 
ARIZONA. . 
Prescott << Scceiieacie cies Seen tee oe ee Beene Ses ears 5, 508, 142 19, 015, 416 
ITU CSOML, cic fe icis iso ei eee Stee ee eee te el eee 5, 648, 204 17, 121, 900 
Camden 703, 901 
Dardanelle 988, 322 
Harrison 852, 820 
Little Rock 463, 172 
WMUPCKA sss -cihis izes cmos whet Se Cee cis ee eerie nee ene eee epeere 2, 886, 804 
Independence ii onc nies ceiscecon ease ee eee rar eee aoa. 8, 796, 725 
ios Angeles «2. vtisic. Sa. he Se ek ee ee ce ees 8, 066, 848 860, 136 — 
Marysville... 3dsien Sack eek Ge ehiaeteees cence. aes eee ee 725, 328 084, 614 
Red dime. <2 2. s<cdecconie c<icnieec seme eee eee eee 2, 567, 600 406,690 
Sacramento .....60 2.050 21 esses eee Oe eee . 879, 299 249, 937 
San-ETanciStO).).o- a0. 52s eg ode ee eer ae 3, 708, 234 692, 360 — 
Stockton ..... qriidiie oa sn0 tw babin stig dee Sa apa ae Rete aed 718, 199 727,073 — 
Susan Ville ..< wisn fsiis «2528s oe ee ace toe pee ae ramen 4, 675, 774 619, 097 | 
Wiselias . co. 2s Sa fees sso x aes Se oe eee eee oe 581, 669 905, 005 
COLORADO. : 
AVERO Mises eee nee oe jo ero a wo Se Oe i ee ee eS Se 865,322 |.4.2 eee 2,152,178 
Del NOLte sy: cess ec S = eee ee nee ae 2, 233, 602 605, 860 1, 176, 058 
DG@WV.CTE os s.nios die cee oe ao he Oe hope ee ee ee eee 4, 673, eae 335, 090 5, 712, 2a 
DNTANL Oss «ce bs oc bs wees eee SUCRE ae eee 2, 982, 078 468, 611 656, O11 
Glenwood Springs:.<. 00 otectaee ete eae ep eee Eee 6, 406, 948 1, 266, 296 1, 007, 254 
Gus: -3<;. eo Sh aes ae ee ee ee ee eee 1, 752,157 582, 753 424, 010 
UG'0 acs casa orcs bo creme ate tee ee ee 1, 566, 220 |sis oct. ce Seen 835, 935 
Oh cit) seer RET ie oe Fem CR eb iets ee 3) L 10; 204: 2s oS see 1, 898, 736 — 
Teadvillen. <2. 5 aes Sa ee eee 1, 412, 376 305, 144 681, 660 
Montrose oc .c.o Se sas ae ee ee ee ee 3, 090, 591 776, 303 622, 066 — 
Pueblo - oo... uci cciiecn cee Same gage atl Sele eee es * 5,011, 485 6, 240 5, 098,943 
Bterling. .. . 2-2... wanes aobhe cee eile rete ee aie eee 962,123 |... scccemeeue 2,000,377 
FLORIDA. ‘ — 
Gainesville . 2... .scc0.0 cae cee sie Be pee eee ee ne eee ee eee 1, 275, 244 160, 070 067— 
IDAHO. 4 
BlaGETOOG < o - . o.e aici oceans icici sale nape ea 3, 420, 478 2, 982, 772 4,018, 250 — 
BOISC «.. «2 eons cs oece lee cae sees eee eye nee oe ee 4,179, €13 7, 358, 483 1, 398, 485 
Coeur @’ Alene, 5 i.e oo cee ae ae ne ee ee 613, 889 2, 561, 284 1, 243, 598 
15 C50 |-) ee Pree ers rte ee yee Gn oe 3, 340, 380 12, 535, 904 1, 205, 8 
Le@WIiStON. «wa o:cic eieie wpe Sac en ace See le e 820, 948 4, 488, 908 1, 793, 
KANSAS, i x ‘ 
Colby: . ... =. « siawsinw en oma. y ccc 5 ORs wna ae kena 90; 858 |... audememenne 6, 172, $ 
Dodge City . 2... cccuccse cen cc cece tebe eee eee ee See 614,710 eos cen n eee 15, 542, 39 
Xo) 01 -)  ¢; nn eee ee eee ey 22, 258, 249 
Wakeeney ...cccecsneecusetslauiem ase nbin te aeeinneeenennnn 274, 040 |... Seen nae 6, 441, 68 
ae 
. = o 


ai 
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Lands open for settlement and location of land offices in the United States, June 30, 
1902—Continued. 


PUBLIC LANDS OPEN FOR SETTLEMENT. 


Area unappropriated. 


; i > ; Area appro- 
State and location of office. Area sur- 


Area unsur- priated. 
veyed. veyed. 
LOUISIANA, Acres. Acres. Acres. 
AMMET ECE oe ore a oes ano oie alas eit oon aletin es w'b iin ne d's wal eigwi's 68, 455 65,018 3, 882, 681 
NEMESIS Ec ot cla ache u've Wipe am mide Saas de eee meinem sees 2 eos 710, GU. lace scmct ge want 23, 494, 172 
MICHIGAN 
Ro hel ik dino co nny see ae wi saie ska ec ajaiciaie emke'e que == BE PO wasp ota de eee s = 36, 312, 495 
MINNESOTA, 
i ot hi ss pa/e iE aielan Siam th ae Wino w'e win, dea me nye 356, 958 1, 116, 080 7, 359, 282 
AI ge ie os aici sie ese clic meee tinccinc mace oviaductepes.s 1, 180, 577 903, 428 5, 635, 367 
i ree ene eee on a ig he ke eeecacaalepndcacscawensleccaceseeecvos 17, 144, 060 
EN Seo at ge od tcc dabdmt an awaweiws dee MAO, ene sce eRas 12, 505, 780 
MISSISSIPPI 
RTE RENEE eae Ss = hase cio a aa o.c1= Se wine eae ace os 0a Gas (| A ee 29, 532, 580 
; MISSOURI. 
Moonyille......... See eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ON A eS sta 26, 233, 734 
OS cts SO ee ee eee SHAUN eae! an tose 9, 911, 281 
ah Sia wan age weld ses Sao <nes Goad qccaeweee pi 8 eae pee 7, 381, 284 
MONTANA 
OE 8 GH Se SR Oe oA) 1, 752, 484 3, 915, 916 3, 385, 640 
REM INIIR Se So lac tera agers Petar e's oe wae Wd wee ov oe x's = 7, 256, 600 9, 605, 037 6, 254, 017 
(PLL URL aces AAAS Sa ies a ye ie ee A ee ee 553, 049 3, 751, 293 1, 606, 158 
ER RN eS Sac aaah os ie cies weet tote a else yeeios saa ciaaie axe 3, 122, 891 2, 911, 873 2,097, 718 
Ye CEI 5 oan wear ay 2,2 ate asic he missive we Meee eins a.c'e de. 4, 406, 432 19, 414, 592 2, 495, 516 
SE TRB LEG, 2 ia oR a sai Seas cabs tees een ae iae he 362, 754 4, 385, 593 1, 315, 620 
NEBRASKA. 
See eee ee aha a an Peat 2 BOO UIE la cssena «aeons 3, 307, 021 
DU TEEUDI NGS (5. GR ee SS Ayana ee re ae ea ee BIG eS at oS zeeSe 1, 918, 698 
Se ML ITS eae ats nie a owe ancl aapopeialae mats eaaiemeseecleve'’s« ATG2b tet ee tear 11, 854, 655 
ELL UWIS 5. - Seb egtio Bea gene See ego eS a g bop ay, 1 Aaah spaiy Bane ne Te 5, 686, 448 
(TEs FAL Re a6 Bi RR a Re ae ee CALE HY pe | te Ap aie See 3, 807, 864 
LENS . 00.) eee anon Esra. rertel ara ami tear eae eae G21 SU ots. cate 8, 013, 081 
UELGAY o.. 35 S65 0S een ee ONO seen see eee ae 529, S6Gnoo5-6. Aateaes 2, 736, 294 
Et Sy tras b= hin ne ek Simin sine Mesh s pigs min mes 2: 2 1) Se ee 2, 225, 751 
NEVADA 
INI eral ahercis ain wisjoinie cit aa biatloa na wlels cee cuiiesjeikiS ec SE 30, 154, 755 31, 145, 063 3, 053, 413 
NEW MEXICO 
NT 2 SiS an en See eee ee 7, 376, S51 419, 404 1, 050, 745 
INI SI tog i arco Rn sien Ba Cee cic a tomragineenioee on 18, 704, 286 5, 492, 658 1, 377, 381 
RMI ae 2 oan ora Simin AG Sig t,o aide Gh wns Sie on en URE weletele sie 9 297, 117 5, 861, 313 1, 359, 836 
PED ers Ste cic e ooo noe wie She ate fies eS ib oe Seagate ee hos 10, 443, 287 2, 562, 200 18, 098, E41 
% NORTH DAKOTA 
ROMINA ER EEN Sac = ooeiels sec co's soe cot cla Coan teach sok das wcee 5, 790, 580 3, 833, 361 7, 391, 559 
[STU GLY DLYS, ae ae a se = a en et eee pie solk <8 Meet ee Sie, ae age 4, 984, 780 
SEM PPD ee ok 3) neta a wR's a acerca YE er pee ee Be UML Dorks «eterna tones 7, 862, 270 
“OEUR ITE! LNGUPIREL 5 ee AS BE Sas ete es Sree ae UNG ol al I py ae 4, 150, 520 
MERON OMENS Peer) a Sica shinee Acs eens Meroe o cus'elGen ca beaes 3, 862) 897 1, 116, 139 1, 123, 984 
OKLAHOMA 
i Ba ateiaral te wiglorutarsicls ede ia 's ci eoalawie tiie mimes aatlae tate wie wie RO’ GS SSS a es 1, 721, 319 
RM STs ean Adan o nnemile Dale akin Wiis Ghee gals SoMa ten Gibws ae fits? ial ee ee ee 2, 696, 706 
oo JSD oe ASB Srey SSS i a ee a a ee OO Re act Serica te 2,377, 845 
Ee a ite wine ae neo qa aas Vane cu unm ee Ma 2 Re Sa a i 3, 480, 409 
MEL eee eS os SS Sths Giclee eh c wlmare ec carne aici etciare hate Side AT Cg) Ce a ee Oe , 004, 158 
RPPmOTRE MUGEN ree te tn NL So ae in Shain os creat aateba hes bors x PLOvOONs Peete See heen 1, 971, 785 
Etat SIE ET ea Se ae, Ree cre ete eR ee Rn ner a imino Cc aft eseaa's saya ce 1, 069, 435 
MMRIEONUIeaiE CME TSA ois wni2 in are e ecole sl< ataicla'e cinin slated widinin dis ela stan Br agOrsUan ls we reece ons 2; 407, 918 
OREGON 
ONT OTLS) 83 45 Bee ne Es 1 A Oe ee 5, 992, 689 1, 556, 420 1, 744, 791 
TE UT RO REL 2 . Ss, SS Bite, 2, OA te ee en Sle ee 4, 058, 214 1, 020, 601 3, 560, 672 
ree kd 31 Io. we alae Ree eal oe pe wie'alaain's 5 7, 708, 888 3, 242, 240 2, 210, 052 
OE EATEN) OIL de RO I OE = ge ae 537, 279 161, 190 5, 675, 115 
0 OPS 58 oe ee ee ep MOIR Sa Peeing Pree ne a 1, 350, 319 1, 949, 314 , 919, 830 
ERM At irs Peis 55S owls uO adams Ce Wad kanes oe gas coe 3, 950, 571 345, 946 3, 814, 898 
4 F SOUTH DAKOTA. 
© COS SIEVE 4. te 722 FS SE eS ne ee re ee eqeOON as alt Soe eg coe 38, 190, 598 
PER DERLES RATE et ste at bee ih cafe orca mes eetstare Datos COR Cewes 1, 488, 835 91, 035 1, 292, 673 
SR er eye ck SAR i as we mw Baten oelen antaerela wreie as AI DOM Ieee a nae 4, 333, 694 
Mitchell. ene ee yas aes Rotate ww'eknda ca dace ka eo Sl Rpts Cy A 7, 165, 
te es oh a acurah cna Aap ab eae waorninjam awit dquaice'an BRADY OLOU soc winnnescanchs 1, 389, 113 
es ra ian cin Ap cin ain aie ins Sim vie win bl ME een 7,819, 618 306, 831 2, 488, 956 
RE arts St. See Sul oo cece ees h vee ws amkdemees = | RS Se ee wears 5,170, 561 
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Lands open for settlement and location of land offices in the United States, June 30, 


1902—Continued. : 


« 
~f 


Lz 


Area unappropriated. us 
Area appro- — 


State and location of office. Areas. cum. | Arent eee priated. 


veyed. veyed. 
UTAH. Acres. Acres. Acres, -% 
Welt bho City. 2s. a eee oe eae teens 10, 865,862 | 31, 242, 617 4, 858, 893 
WASHINGTON. : ‘ 
North Yaltinie wo .cscsicingcadenee cs sens te eo eee eee eee 530, 432 802, 785 2, 474, 700 
OP MAPIA. ..... emer anes waaiwen sa Ca ait «5 Lakes Cwniainte ttala gainer 73, 217 174, 633 2, 710, 984 
Seattle <<. ces en spe cee e Saaeme sp teas = Pah a em tear 241, 875 d, 3, 584, 701 
SHOKBENC. o.. te ca ac ows oes Mewes Ae sees sebninee soe miata 616, 915 1, 906, 271 4,850,173 
VANCOUVED . .n- owew weer e eee ce weet n cane ee sp eh eeeenenesnwensin 426, 653 , 803 3, 287,008 
Walle: Walla on cute eciatn <aeicc aye gait eee bere sinew omer cfinele ainplebae rete 654, 599 298, 003 2, 212, 107 
Waterville. . .cwecewwerd po cawk oe wa tens wine ceweiw sk a aletwiewigis wis ieisis 2,396, 425 1, 680, 715 2,007,781 
WISCONSIN. 
Ashland 5. 326.5 owe deca pea eien weer soe see ean eee eee UN «ees. 2, 978, 923 
Be IEC: 5 ini add Goargids Sle oe St eennete eles 82, 689: }..- sock eee 14, 262, 191 
WV USA ooo sie aie nck e = wcin ea ate snib nmin ae Tinsel ella 30, BLL"). = 2te seen 17, 539, 169 
WYOMING. ° 
DI ETAIND os in cae reeia Wiew ecerwareain og ten sae aig angen ala alata 6, 487, 559 768, 897 1, 127, 690 
HCY CRRS oe cannes et aN eee a woe eres MOREE Eee 8, 571, 865 88, 078 3, 051, 867 
HOU US 2 os ne anh us ores mend ei et a 7, 552, 220 226, 998 728, 782 
WVGMSLON. « J..5< ce che Soe oe ae en Sie Clot ee aioe eoeiaetes 9, 240, 509 1, 468, 680 1, 416, 814 
Oe a een teen ger eeeeroe aS See ee 4, 148, 321 425,715 566, 946 
BUI < . os lecetec ees cig. Cee ern he ces weenie emicintteSe 4; 804; 471 -h:2cceme ema 984, 206 


LAND TENURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In most of the States of the United States lands are held by individuals under the 
authority of the State governments, and all questions in regard to real estate hold- 
ings are to be settled in the State courts. In many cases, especially in the States 
formed since the original Union was established, the title runs back to a patent from 
the United States, but this does not change the status of such lands in their relation 
to the State governments. 

In the Territories the lands are under the control of the Territorial governments. _ 
Questions concerning them are brought before the Territorial courts and may in © 
some cases be carried on appeal to the United States circuit court of appeals, and in 
others to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Land titles may originate in a United States grant or patent, in a State grant or — 
patent, in a grant from one of the European governments which exercised authority — 
over the early settlers of this country, or in a grant from Mexico, which at one time 
owned a great region in the Southwest, now constituting the States and Territories 
from Texas to California. A safe origin of title may also be found in the decree of a 
court having proper jurisdiction, or in actual possession, except as against the Goy- 
ernment, by a mere squatter fora term of years fixed by statute. 

To secure a good title to lands in the United States at the present time a grant or — 
patent of public lands must be obtained from the United States Government; of © 
State lands from a State government; a tax title or other title under a decree of court; 
or a grant from some person or corporation whose title traces without flaw to one o 
these sources. 1 

If real estate is bought of a person or corporation care must be exercised to see 
that the chain of title back to the Government or court is perfect. Itisa custom — 
now to have an abstract made, showing the several grants and changes of holding 
along with any incumbrances and evidence of their removal, all complete from Goy- 
ernment to present holder. The buyer in many instances requires such an abstract. 

In the older States, especially those settled soon after the Revolution, early surveys 
were inaccurate and uncertain and grants overlapped each other. In addition to 
overlapping there is sometimes the difficulty that a State has given as many titles to 
a piece of land as persons could be found willing to pay the State officer’s fee for the — 
patent. In consequence there are instances where seven or eight State patents to— 
the same lands are in existence. The question of priority, carrying ownership, must 
then be determined by the courts. ; 

In many States disputes over land titles have been very burdensome and laws have | 
been passed with a view to settling them finally. These iaws have usually taken the 
form of statutes of limitation. They fix a time beyond which the holder of lands 
can not be questioned as to his title. Usually the period of this bar is much long or 
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for the limitation against the State’s right to recover possession than against the 
individual claimant, and against the right of the United States Government to recover 
_ there is no limitation. The periods fixed by the several States as a bar against pri- 
_ yate claims are given in the following table: 


Limitation of action in land cases by States and Territories. 


a (Umea RR oa) 5 
OS eee Meet ee fo ye ee ee eet a rn 10 
a LB) eaevianee. 2's | «5 20 | Pennsylvania ......- 7 
SIEEIGAG ©. ceweee ow oo 7 | Massachusetts....... 20 | Rhode Island -.....- 10 
Pe Ornase.<. J. .~-. dn | TINY a a its BEd; SMAI arid pcinass Seiad Be 

ts ih iT Minnesota =... 22S. 15 | South Carolina...-.-- 10 


Gomiecticut..-....-.-.- Eo 10 | South Dakota -....-- 20 
District of Columbia.. 15 | Missourl®........... 10 | Tennessee .......... 7 
elaware........~.-.- 20 | Montana....2....... bee Went oi cs ee 10 
a 7c) NODPSHEM 0 ie <0 el ba ee eee eS I a3 7 
Pd at Be), ERAS  emrncagioenre ane 5 | Vermont ....~-a.< 15 
a 5 | New Hampshire... 20 | Virginia @ ..... 10 and 15 
a 20 | New Jersey ......-.- 20 | Washington ....-... 10 
Indian Territory ---.- New Mexico ......-. 10 | West Virginia......- 10 
eae 5... 20) New Yorke). ..-....— 20 | Waseonsin .......--- 20 
2 ... Oo) Borth: Carolina... ee 1 A OMER ES ctig sr creee 10 
a . 15 | North Dakota: -..... 21 
feemineky _-. =... BAL, AORMNO cha came stares 2, 20 
a Virginia, east of Alleghenies, 15; west of Alleghenies, 10. 
COTTON EXCHANGES. 
\ 
City and State. | Name of organization. Secretary. 
J OCA ASS ria Chamber of Commerce..............-. Walter G. Cooper. 
ER CT re rtadoiaieiarne-atcinromiaad Exchange and Board of Trade....... Clarence S. Cates. 
perme nam, Ale ..............--- Commercial Gltib. .. ... 2... wsiwnwen J. B. Gibson. 
Charleston, S.C ............. isis Seer Cottom x Ghamge oe c cewee James M. Seignious(pres.). 
Molimibia S.C |. .5 26s. ern te see Chamber of Commerce..............- E. J. Watson. 
MUCUS GE, << ce nce ca keaephiecace Ui) eM cid y's i ener John C. Coart. 
eNO NE eae foo iowa ge wee owe Commrertial Ola. 5. dn Soe. de ceyon John G, Hunter. 
Euiaula, Ala ...... eee week. eae COON AROMA oc oo. Scie a bera 
ONO WV GUD, EER .weaic wien cms eces BORG OL PAGS osc . 20k Bah oeeids webs 
Galveston, Tex ....... ers wre = 2 Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade.| Dr. S. 0. Young. 
Greenville, Afigs...... cee elle Covtonieehanee. Ass 22s sces coun ee ows Edward Holland. 
REET WOGE, DU ISSiocrenean: cece -~ =~ + = 2) 222 e~ CN eRe Nigro ry kara re ainieia wnteielegina/s C. K. Marshall. 
RUOSRE MONEY MEM artic wri meanindss « « hy RS Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade.| W. J. de Treyille. 
Little Rock, Ark 2... 00...-...... OMG Of TMGe oc ts a ewan niexee -naoem Geo. R. Brown. 
UGE ioe oy hts AA NS) a: ae Cotton WxGRENSes 2.5. noose SS. Ole Henry Hotter. 
WS Nhe)! OC 2 See Board of Trade and Cotton Exchange.) J. H. Stoltzfus. 
ORDO PAUSE SS oS boca ohn 5 oc u em ewaws WSCiON BXCHANLE Sn .jccacc cscs wc cees R. H. Bolling (supt.). 
MRTG ROR a ee ci wi oS eae eae BIO TOLOL RA OO ons chin cite x addon ass bane E. D. Windes. . 
PORIPOUICEY, AID: co. cen Sewer Commercial and Industrial Ass’n ....| L. L. Gilbert. 
RveSIVANNe) TON: o- ..1< soccc nde Chamber of Commerce..............- L. R. Eastman. 
0 5 Cotton and Merchants’ Exchange....| W. E. Fitzpatrick. 
A \/ 102) 000 a Ca Cotton and Grain Exchange ......... James Redmond. 
mew Oriemns, La ...............-.- Cotton Ex chtamge.. <7. 22.5525. 24. Soe H. G. Hester. 
PMOL Koto Noe sc iw 'ciais Sn clive ow «Pa tie'{oerd oe Kas ie We ee Rane See ae Frederick Van Riper. 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va......|..... Or: ae a ews coe Ses 'e nie waters 
ERO Nig Oiler acco o os «oan Pik = Scr Cotton and Grocers’ Exchange....--. 
OS ee eae Grain and Cotton Exchange ......... 
SE EOE ee ae ee GOSS ag G7 ae 
St. duis, Mo......... ees See ee Merchants” Exchange...........-.-.- Geo. H. Morgan. 
A ea ors GTO TEXAN RC. wens ccs bene wenn ows 
0 Cn aenke tS aah eeeee Meese te sal pans oss bb ore 
PITA TOK. ccc. ose tem eels oid Gammecroial Cluibsceicocs~ 25 eo <u cn 
SRS o0n a re ea OT ORES DET OS: arcane cand. ccas cone Henry Hawkins. 
MP arcanea. ATK... oc. ok cece WoOmMmACrCial OID... cue < ss aun p ow omer 
aemamire, Migs... oe... 22. cece Cotton Dachange. .~ . 5. 0. 5.0.06 0s 
G0 SS Business Men’s Club 0... 6. .e.d eens 
Woumineton, IN. ©... issn encenen Preduce Exchange. .... . 2.2... ..es- John L. Cantwell. 


Yazoo City, MISS. ...- 22.202 s0eceoe- COstOR EX GHANEES 2... 2.cecinc cv eccceennd 
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BOARDS OF TRADE. =i 


City and State. Name of organization. Secretary. 
Baltimore; Mat ;...e.@eae corns. eee se Chamber of Commiercte.. cs 05sec-<-5 H. A. Wroth. 
Boston, Mame, 20 2. eo heceeens hese GO \..3. 25 teen ode he och ae eee 
Butlals: Ne Y - ese eaters sae ss Merchants’ Exchange......-..-----.- F. Howard Mason. 
Ghicageo, Tl. 5.55 Sek ee sen eee Board: of Trade... .. 2225. << 22 <damanme Geo. F. Stone. 
Cincinnah, Obi0 2-2. 4-.5--ee ee Chamber of Commerce.....--......-- Chas. B. Murray, superi 

tendent. 
Cleveland? Obi0 sa. ees eee eee OO. 2 ee Sec eeeeee F. A. Seott. 
Columbus, Ohio. 22: 2263-222 en eet Board of Trade. XLS. oe. sae ee J. Y. Bassell. 
Denver; Colo: os.0-.5esaeee eee ee Chamber of Commerce and Com- | Arthur Williams. 
mercial Club. 

Detroit, Mich. 2.7. «cecesucenen cree Board Of Trades: =. cs. see cee F. W. Waring. 
Diulwth, Mommy sa. sens esse ae nee tee GO(5-5 eee fveeee Set eee eee 
Indianapolis; Ind. -seteeceoeeesse eee GO cbcnca ie ihos socee eee eee 
Louisville, KY... .<.:.<.08s0is ae sonarees CO). ccm er 2 clare ae Ne ee J. F. Buckner, jr. 
Memphis; Tendo e oc ee ee Merchants’ Exchange=-- 2s -seoees = N.S. Graves. 
Milwaukee; Wis = soscee cece cote Chamber of Commerce...-..-:-3..-.... 
Minneapolis, Minn. Jsccsee elses sions ss OO acs cine 3 cin soe ea ie ee Geo. D. Rogers. ‘ 
New York, N.Y ..-. tase seewen ewe Produce Exchange .<cvesjgeeueeeees J.C. Brown, statistician. 
Omaha, Nebr 2. 2. ccadses osc te tt he Board Of Tfade. 2052 622s pe mate nets L. C. Harding. 
PPCOTIa. Mates eae eee ee ones leagee GOs Seaies stereo cee ee 
Philadelphia, Baa eee his a 3d Commercial Exchange. 22. (02.2. «5 Armon D. Acheson. 

DOetee oes 2 see eee ee ee Produce Exchangesescccseeste se eae Howard Austin. 
PortlawG,ONes oe ecisaitas veces os Board Of Trade. Roteen ete ce ae tee sees Max M.Shillock. 
Pichimond Vannc2se Chamber of Comimerte® 7-6-2 4 ans eae R. A. Dunlop. 
SPOS: MOL stich aossteumapciciac ees Merchants) Exchanges a--oseeeer Geo. H. Morgan. 

Sam Hranecisco: Cali. ss ase see cee Chamber of Commerce. oases == E. Scott. 

OSs ke cess Sees cae moet Merchants’ Exchange. ..........-.... T.C. Friedlander. 
Seattle, Wash<...-ke-. cs -cte oes eee Chamber of Commerce...-........-<. James B. Meikle. 
Toledo, ODIO as Se eee ‘Produce Exchanges. casos cae os eee 
Washington, DO aia ate cea Board Of Trade .. 5 .2< tee ene Weetate Geo. H. Harries. 


t 


Milk. bet Cream.| Butter. Cheese. 
State. ecu aa i ; eae | 
ota Solids ota 
Fat. sola: Fat. Fat. Fat. 


solids. |not fat. 


Per cent. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per ct. | Per cent. 
California. cs. cccs sald caswes octelawoss ealeinde soaks oot ee eee eee eerie Full cream, 30 p. c. fat. 
Half skim, 15 p. ¢. fat. 
Skim, from skim milk. 
(Fancy cheese excopleaaam 
Colorado’ 22 Sees Sian |s cc Seen ee cline tte ae seit teres te ayaa te ete re eee Full cream, 35 p. ec. total 
solids to be fat. 
Skim, fat less than 35 p. cof | : 


total solids. 
Dist. of Columbia--|-2-2 sce. 9 3.5 9.3 20 83 
Not over 
12'p..ci 
water or 
5 p.c.salt. 
GeOreia cic sese~ a o=|\vaisesaceec 8.5 3.5 | Less 
than 3.5 
p.c. fat 
or 8.5p. 
ec. solids 
not fat. 
RULiMOIsGs aoe eee 3 RE rs a coe Hen ae eee b15 80 | Whole milk, 48 p. ¢. total 
solids to be fat. 
Indiana. <.2s4e02eh Gee ee 9 SIS. eee eee 80 | Skim milk, less than 10 p.¢c. 
Not over| fat. a 
. 15'p.c. P 
water or 
6 p.c.salt. 
TOW 3. n nos See 1200 eects oe 3.4 iilsakeneee TOM etn eicee 
Moypinie:. 2.5. aeeee 1D PRE Sete e S$: UNG Seabee se Aor cone 
Massachusetts ..... 13 9.3 Sirf 9535. Seas re eee eee 
April-September 12 9 Bi, | Cama mtos' | cleaeieetes | aeeiciae eee 
Michigan...... <a 1270 \adasaan Si. gocher eine tgs) eainn eet 
SpFPTAV led. odectesicerasies Sp.grav.|...-..- a\erere ewe Oe 
1. 029-33 1. 032-37 


a Condensed milk shall be made from milk containing at least the legal standard of 3 per cent butt tt 
fat and evaporated to one-third or less of its original volume. 
b Coffee cream shall contain at least 15 per cent of fat, and whipping cream 22 per cent fat. 
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State standards for dairy products, 1903—Continued. 


—— —_—_ 


Milk, Skim |cream. | Butter | _ Cheese, 
I Sores 2 ed 
ota olids ota | 
solids. |notfat.| ¥®* | solids,| Fat | Fat. | Fat. 
Per cent. | Per ch| Per ct. |-Perct. | Per ct.) Per cent. | 


Minnesota....-.... SS leer ate atsleeansen » pal Girone 2 apie |Full cream, 45 p. c. tota? 

solids to be fat. ' 
Skim, fat less than 45 p. c.of 

total solids. 

RE chee cilia oS aiancice mete weice ke ee RT eek Geer bees ee ee Full cream, from 3p. c. milk. 


/ Skim, from milk less than 
p. ¢. fat. 
SE ee oe Se ae Oe LS Ree 
New Hampshire... Mh terule tet nubr. avabwe soaks Rote aks 
mew Jersey........ LR ee Cee eee ee eee eee / Jadu seewe : : 
INGW) VOTE... .Wc, gE ee eee Sy Wekacre deel owes 2. a2 Derive Skim, from skim milk, 
North Dakota ..... Le | oe Se eae tee TE t ute em oO. ° 
RENO GK sewn vw ene | aa Soe See ape! ese a 80 | Full cream, 20 p. ec. fat. 
Skim, less than 20 p. c. fat_ 
May and June... i ae 3 Se eae) (epee irks. tz oan (ke eae (ae 
WTOOM A... 65... 12 8 3 |Sp.grav. 20 | Not over| 40 p.c. total solids to be fat. 
1. 038 14 p. e. 
water. | 
Pennsylvania ..... 1D. Os eoeasss 3 DOS Os Pre at aa's Peres sich etae | Full cream, 32 p. c. fat. 
(Milk and skim- | Sp. gray. fat. Three-fourths cream, 24 p. c- 
milk standards ; 1. 029-33 6 p. c. | fat. 
refer to cities of cream | One-half cream, 16 p.c. fat. 
second and third by vol. One-fourth cream, 8 p. c. fat 
class.) Sp.grav. Skim, below 8 p. c. fat. 
1. 082-37 (Fancy cheese weighing less 
than 5 pounds excepted.} 
Rhode Island...... a (el SS Set Bre P17 tal (Oe i od ee a a 
Boum Carolina ....).......... 8.5 3 | OE ON ae a eee 
than 3 
p. c. fat 
or 8.5 p 
; e. solids 
not fat. | 
IIE ais tas bows Son oie anait. Guta daties+dJelewee wav ce Full cream, 45 p. ¢c. tota? 
: solids to be fat. 
Skim, fat less than 45 p. ec 
total solids. 
Pee etan'b n> nl Aa.civies wise a atelswan fo clay Se Le Sane ee Beara 
solids 
not fat 
Memnont .......... 12.5 LS Oa a ee en a | Sen cers We» ne 
May and June... ay fie | oa oe ie eee Ba hee pend oxo cale = ole ha 
SeeiInetOn =. >....|......---- 8 5, ie eee ees Rog) ace ae Be Full cream, 30 p. c. fat. 
Skim, 15 p. e. fat. 
(Fancy cheese excepted. } 


a Seale seen abe ce eee |e oa ete oes | Skim, size regulated. 


aIn New York, Ohio, and Oregon the miik solids of condensed milk shall be in quantity the 
equivalent of 12 per cent of milk solids in crude milk, of which solids 25 per cent shall be fat. 
As basis for payment at factories. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Variation of methods in farmers’ institute work in the several States is such that 
statistics collected do not afford an accurate basis of comparison. Especially the 
item of attendance represents such a diversity of estimate that it only shows roughly 
what is being accomplished. In Maryland, for example, the figures are only for 
persons who were known to be really interested in the proceedings, not mere spec- 
tators, while in most cases the total attendance was counted. 
In Oklahoma there are thirteen chartered county institutes, some of which holé 
monthly meetings. In December, 1902, these elected a board of agriculture of six, 
which has a secretary charged with arranging for an annual institute in every 
county. The figures in the table, however, are for institutes held by agricultural} 
college officers. 

No reports have been received of farmers’ institute work in the following States 
and Territories: Alaska, Arkansas, Georgia, New Mexico, Porto Rico, South Dakota, 
and Wyoming. 
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Statistics of farmers’ institutes. a 


neta suP- | Speakers. Meetings. Reports of proceedings. 
3 v a he eee + ieee “a “a 
States and Ter- g Z 3 hg] ae ag 3 ae as 
ritories. 8 = . |Rxlg S| M8 |2a) 4 | 32 | Remarksas to dis 
= 7 Be IS) A SalSol a -i tribution, 
2 ® te v is" lo q a aS “3 
» a me) | O = g Q ° ¥ 
3 ag 8 = |[o |Bojrg|Fa 2 5 
n ro) na CO lk FH {4 lee A ’ 
Atabema 52. ba Tag tax. | Hatch Oh Aecrse DA oe 2! 1093) SSS NOgs ss aeee 
fund. 
ATIZOND wcces aoe elon eeemee ee eee ae ea ae DNS ate] LT Ds |i are all este tetera oe x 
California, ..e.2. - $4 O00 Hacc cite 8 34/80") 708250" |S NObsire sae Brief résumé, 
Goalorado’ <..Js..< sc None.) Loc. i. <n. 28 4} .05. | > iho) Soe oe aaa a ee : 
Connecticut ..... 3,000" | a28 ews Fee 7 ed We ba ape tel [es oe ee INO oie ee ‘ 
Delaware-«..'- =. LOO Fa a wits $5) 27): 95) SS So Bos ee '...| Newspaper reports, — 
RigriGas Dota es 2, ONO to citar BOM woes 22) |) | TSO Seed] NID So ons Bee ‘q 
a Wallen. <tc vce Nome, {20.2.2 roel eee 4 foced| ea eee SS eee mbit <. distribu- 
: ls ion. : 
Tidal: 24 Asoo Soe A O00 S| somes 5 6 20: 92205) T50"ia-2e Yes. 6,000 | By mail. 7 
dQUT LAG yes he ener ese 18,150 |County. LOO TOS". S)PS684l Sq Mesial= eee é 
Indiana, ...s<5--- 10, DORs) TPB See aad eer ZL 1 28:5] 200 | smal ce [ace n eee , 
SOs St ee cns 6, 900) ce oe ae ee S| GS | 2001. 21 Now. ey eee Papers in agricul- — 
tural report. 
EMERS 2 sass 2 ROO fio es A” |None:) 85 | 9)) 4094-2 P Nou. eae Newspaper reports. 
Kentweky ....-s.- Varying, }uocal looses see 8 | 8 | 200 |....| Yes-| 10,000 | Supplements of 
newspapers. — 
Louisiana ....... 21000 | 22... 4 3| 45 | 3 | 294 |....| Yes.} 3,000 | Free to farmers. 
Maines. 5 sacs -te e 3000 S26 nal en e= | eee OU Melon] LOO we arsiain|| pk Cpe ma aerate Papers in agricul- 
tural report. 
Maryland ..-.... 4, 000 9 OF Seeees HAG RSS 497 tees NOs |: eee 
MSHA NUNETIS Se ine coc eel aie trees omen ae oe eee bg yr ae Wc Os i td be Res / 
Michivan\s... 022 7,000 | Fees. 1 25 |246 | 63 | 407 |....| Yes-| 8,000 6 institute mem- 
ers. e 
Minnesota......- 162500 isakeewes 10 |None,| 89 | 20 | 337 |.-.-| Yes-| 30,000 | Institute annual. 
Mississippi. ...... SE WOW Bee Be 14 4:1 $6" 4.) 100 1a) ee ee 
MASSOUTT fsa AMO Ome ece = OD slick. eae R27 3 Ta 200R lie Bul sVes 4/22 eee Principal lectures. 
Montana saso-e == 2) 000" ee. fete 3g) see. 17 | 4] 63 |--..[ Yes.| -5,000 |. By mail. 
Nebraska pescscer A000! See. anes 14 13-4a86| 47 | 300 |--.<] NOEs See 
Nevada. c-cn.-52 INOMEG: dice scs eee 6 Ory Ae eal AD Ge Sale lS eee a 
New Hampshire.| Indefi- |........ 10 10 | 20')....~-] 200] .....| ¥Yes-| “2008 Do. q 
nite. % 
New Jersey...--- GODT pentose 1 BO" 17 2d) | DS al INOS cee eee Newspaper reports. — 
New York....... 20,000 | $3,500 81 20 |269 | 12 | 352 |...-| Yes-| 25,000 | At institutes. . 
North Carolina... $22 | Loeal, |... 7 | 17 |.-..) 4001 1) Yes.) 20,000 
North Dakota ... 143) 00a es es 3 4 \ D4 124°) 191 |<.) Yess 105000 Do. 
OHIO. Mie sSoeeskl es cera 8, 347 BOM. ceae 249 |249 | 343 |....| Yes-} 10,000 
Oklahoma jae essh seers Dues. |None B) | 0 | eB SO Al NO 8S eee 
Oregon)... 2228s None; —| ocals)): 222-413-2583 19) 526 EON 2 on | NOW| eee 
Pennsylvania ...| 15,000 | None. 51 14 |189 |135 | 445 |....| Yes.} 31,600 | By legislature, 
Rhode Island.... tra None. |None.|...... 1 |..2.| 30 }....| Yes.) 2,500 
nite 
South Carolinar-|2.2-s2.a- 1, 051 8 ABM). BOOM esl ke sem Cee 
Tennessee -. =<. PAV el eeepc Newel (meena Ras Sasi ly te Vaile. Wea 
DPOKAS 2+. <0 -wsnen Wome. | Local. jcc. acl > fae lec one ctl te ee ce 5 
ys ee EF Se A BRO ce oon 8| 37 | 44 |..-.| 165 ]....| Yes.| 5,000 ) By amuea: 
VieErRMORG.. con sere A OOOH. Sentee 3 £22 (00! palo’ | 2005) Ss 2) ee elec eee i 
Virvinianti 2. So5. 5 Ui oko Kenton ames oe Sa lae cents 47 | ous) SOOUK cc) SIN@ sol ween mc 
nite. 
Washineton Soe .cl sence. | ee a ee eee 3 la ee Ne sl el eel aCe ee 2 
West Virginia ... 5000 A saeccnee Daes. 2 79 | 69 | 200 |..../ Yes.| 7,600 
Wisconsin... ic... 12 COO ee ece ae SOM eee 122 |112 | 450 |....] Yes-.| 60,000 | By clubs. 


a October, 1901, to June, 1902. 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The base unit of length in the metric system is the meter, which is one ten-— 
millionth of the quadrant from the equator to the pole; the base unit of area (square 
measure) is the are, which is one square dekameter; of cubic measure the stere, which © 
is acubic meter. The base unit of weight is the gram, which is the weight at sea level 
of a cubic centimeter of distilled water at 4° C. nearly; the base unit of capacity is 
the liter (one cubic decimeter) which holds distilled water enough, at 4° C, nearly, 
to weigh one kilogram at sea level. Be 

The following tables furnish the equivalents of the principal units in the metric 
and English systems of weights and measures: ‘A 


Metric units in English equivalents. 


Meter ee, 39. 37 inches....<- §. 28083 fee@teceses +e cee ee 1. 09361 yards. 
Kilometer .0. 621 mile .....-- 3; 280, Sd: feats ecco ce tas 1, 093. 61 yards. 
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Metric units in English equivalents—Continued. 


MO cancesk 0.024 O0rO.. nce 1, 076. 4 square feet .......- 119. 60 square yard: 
Hektare ...2. 471 acres....... 107. 64 square feet ........- 11, 960 square yards. 
Stere...... 0. 2759 cord... ... .. .35. 3166.cubic feet.......... 1. 308 cubic yards. 
as 33. 8 fluid ounces. .1. 0567 quarts (liquid) ...-. 0. 02838 bushel. 
ae 15. 43234 grains. ..0. 03527 ounce avoirdupois. .0. 0022 pound avoirdupois. 
Kilogram ..15432 grains ...... 35, 27 ounces ayoirdupois ..2, 2 pounds avoirdupois. 


English units in metric equivalents. 


«ere 0.3048 meter. .......3.048 decimeters - ...30.48 centimeters. 
a 1,609.344 meters....1.609 kilometers -...16.09 hektometers. 
| ae 40.4685 ares ........- 0.4047 hectare. 

oo) 3.624 steres ......-..- 3624 cu. decimeters. .3.624 cu. meters. 
Perch (of masonry). .0.7 stere ..........- 700 cu. decimeters..0.700 cu. meter. 
Gallon: (U. 8.) .....-- 3.7804 liters ........ 0.037 hektoliter ....378.54 centiliters. 
SeetHG wa. s2---.-- 0.4535 kilogram ....4.5385 hektograms . ..453.5 grams. 

Ton (2,000 pounds) ..907.1 kilograms..... 0.9071 tonne ......- 907,100 grams. 
1 ee eae a0.2o/ liters ....-.-. 0.035 cu. meter ..... 30.23 kilograms. 


TEMPERATURES, FAHRENHEIT AND CENTIGRADE. 


The centigrade zero is placed at the freezing point while the Fahrenheit zero is 32° 
below the freezing point. The space between the freezing point and the boiling point 
is divided into 100° on the centigrade scale and 180° on the Fahrenheit scale. The 
remainder of the scale on each is divided in the same ratio. To convert centigrade 
readings into Fahrenheit: If the number given has the plus sign (+), multiply it by 
9 and divide the product by 5; to the quotient add 32 and the sum will be the Fahren- 
heit reading corresponding to that given in centigrade. If the given centigrade 
reading is minus, multiply it by 9 and divide by 5; take the difference between the 
quotient and 32; if the quotient is greater than 32, give the difference the minus 
sign (—); otherwise give the difference the plus sign. The result will be in degrees 
Fahrenheit. Examples: 

__9R0 Co. a2 X% 9x5 


a Les —— ° Ae ee a2 we a 
Z 32=—13° F.; — 5° C.=32.— 3" =23° F. 


IMPORTANT DATA AS TO FIELD CROPS. 


The data presented in the following tables rest upon the opinions of experts at the 
State experiment stations. Some inaccuracies have been corrected for the present 
publication, but suggestions and corrections, with a statement of the extent of expe- 
rience upon which they are based, will continue to be welcome. 

It is not intended to state anything with rigid exactness. Dates of planting, time 
required for maturing, and quantities of seed are made to cover the extremes. In 
wheat and other grains both spring and winter are included in the range given. 
Kinds and quantities of manure are suggested, but, of course, only for locations where 
manure is needed. In several States hardly any manure is ever used. Kansas, lowa, 
Oklahoma, and South Dakota report no commercial fertilizers and very little manure 
in field operations. Prof. I. P. Roberts, of the Cornell Experiment Station, recently 
wrote in answer to an inquiry: ‘‘ We have at this station long contended for better 
tillage and rational methods of applying farm manures and fertilizers. * * * We 
have proved with experiments extending over six years that far greater stress should 
be laid on tillage and that far less manure should be applied per acre for any one 
crop than is usually applied.’”’? In the Atlantic States commercial fertilizers are much 
used and reliable figures are desired. 

In any particular case the farmer must decide from the conditions before him 
whether manure is needed. The table will then give him some suggestion as to 
kind and quantity. 

The yields and prices noted for cereals are based upon the tables for 1900, compiled 
by the Division of Statistics of this Department. The yields show the State aver- 
ages for that year from the poorest up to the best. The varieties of seed noted are 
believed to represent those most common, but it is not known that a thorough 
investigation has ever been made. Indeed, changes of preference and use occur so 
frequently that only a special inquiry every year would give results nearly accurate. 

As to dates of planting, Prof. E. J. Wickson, of California, says: ‘‘All kinds of 
grain except buckwheat are sown here from September to March, according to local 
climates. The same is true of potatoes and grain sown for hay. Very tender things, 
like beans, tobacco, and squashes, are confined to spring planting.’’ 
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WEIGHTS OF THE BUSHEL. 
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STATISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL CROPS.« 
CORN. 


The corn crop of the United States in 1902 was 2,523,648,312 bushels, with a farm 
value, on December 1, of over a billion dollars. In production and farm value this 
exceeds any crop heretofore reported, surpassing the crop of 1901 by overa billion | a 
bushels, and taking position as the record crop. = 

The average yield per acre for 1902 was 26.8 bushels for the whole country, ag 
against 16.7 in 1901, 28.2 in 1896, and a 10-year average of 23.9 bushels. 

“There was a marked falling off in exports of corn and corn products for the fiscal — 
year ending June 30, 1902, as compared with the six preceding years, due to bs? 
reduced crop yield of 1901. : 

The monthly average prices of*corn were , exceptionally high in 1902, and the “a 
yearly average was about 60 cents per bushel at Chicago. The visible supply the — 
first of each month decreased gradually from 17,197, 000 bushels in February to- 
3,823,000 bushels in September. Wholesale prices of cash corn ranged higher in | 
1902 than for many previous years, advancing gradually from 563 cents at Chicago in — 
January to 88 cents in July, falling back to 54 cents in August, and rising again to 
62% cents in September. 


Corn crop of the world, 1897-1901. 


Country. 1897. 1898, 1899. 
Bushels. Bushels. Busheis. Bushels. a4 

Wniteds States ces cits ec eee cer 1, 902, 968,000 1, 924, 8 185, 000 000 |2, 078, 144,000 |2 2, 105, 103,060 | 1, ie 520, 000° 
Canada (Ontario) .........2.-+- 95,441,000 | 24,181,000 | 22,356,000 | 27,947, 000 
MEXICO 2 sctitee eee ek cree meses 121, 893,000 | 111,347, 000 98, 488, 000 92, 204, 000 

Total North America..... 2, 050, 302, 600 2, 059,713, 000 |2, 198, 938, 000 |2, 225, 254, 000 
Chilo =. \..i.% hee eee 8, 000, 000 9, 932, 000 9, 000, 060 
Avo On tia: .<.0<.ae ono nteee  ere 40, 000, 000 56, 000, 000 72, 000, 000 
UTUSUBY is tees se eeeeeeseniees 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 

Total South America..... 52, 000, 000 | 69, 932, 000 87, 000, 000 71, 935, 000. 92,576, 000 << 
ETA TNCE’ Woe t cee necesita ~~ 30,401,000 23, 496, 000 25, 548, 000 22, 232, 000 26,393, 000 — 
Suelitss. +... cee ee 19,644,000 | 14,098,000 | 24, 667, 000 
Portugal. ssuec dear seen eee 15, 500, 000 15, 500, 000 16, 000, 000 
Italy: on Suit cecwteoe eee emma ena 65, 891, 000 pall Heed 79, 640, 000 88, 536, 000 83, 286, 286, 000° 
USETIG |. coos coe aceise eee ne eee 14, 757, 0c0” yg 074, 000 14, 583, 000 15, 446,000 000 
PRU GOLY, tof cle nein ce See ae 108, 910, 000 | 127,382,000 | 115,981,000 | 127, 656, 000 
Croatia-Slavonia ........--..-.- 14,608,000 | 20,822,000 | 14,680,000} 18, 691, 000 

Total Austria-Hungary...| 133,275,000 | 164,278,000 | 145,244,000 | 161,793, 000 
Ronisania ee ee 79,753,000 | 101,907,000 | 27,721, 000 
Bulgaria and I. Roumelia .-..-. 25, 000, 000 37, 759, 000 20, 462, 000 
WOQV 1GGi «nic isiatoawtawince te eerclaverertever 16, 000, 000 24° 558, 000 15, 000, 000 
Rawls acl ae eee 51,966,000 | 47,918,000 | 30, 912, 000 

Total HULOpe sinc Jecen=s = 437,430,000 | 509,154,000 | 394,090,000 | 465, 102, 000 
A teretla cis eee ee 301, 000 347, 000 349, 000 350, 060 

en RN oun Bit ST PC 35,000,000 | 32,000,000 | 30,000,000 | 25, 000, 000 

Cape Oolotiy..i22::7 84502 2,761, 000 2, 061, 000 2, 858, 000 2, 000, 000 

Total PAimMcasececceacce see 38, 062, 000 34, 408, 000 33, 207, 000 27, 350, 000 
Australasia.:i oe: e-ce) ee 9, 412, 000 9,780,000 | 10,0°5,000 | 10,168, 000 
North America ..........-..0.-- 2, 050, 302, 000 |2, 059, 713, 000 |2, 193, 938, 000 |2, 225, 2b4, 000 
South: AmMeEniCa..: ssc ce senses 52, 090, 000 69, 932, 000 87, 000, 000 71, 035, 000 
WUTODC iss cick ota e ce en eee eS 437, 430,000 | 509,154,000 | 394,090,000 | 465, 102, 000 
Arica). i cccticta ace ceeee ieee 38, 062, 000 34, 408, 000 33, 207, 000 27, 350, 000 
Australasia... sci Siagte pene 9, 412, 000 9,780,000 | 10,025,000 | 10, 168, 000 

Wotal 52 \. eee eee 2. 587, 206, 000 |2, 682, 987,000 |2, 718, 260, 000 |2, 738, 909, 000 | 2, 327 et U 


aThe figures in the following tables were furnished by the Division of Statistics, Department ¢ ide 
Agriculture, except such as otherwise credited. All prices are on gold basis. s 
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Visible supply of corn in the United States first of each month for ten years. 
Month. 1893-1894. 1894-1895. 1895-1896. 1896-1897. | 1897-1898, 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
= ee 10, 151, 000 7,793,000 | 10,762,000 11, 199, 000 21, 501, 000 
SRE SO SA en 9, 995, 000 4, 816, 000 5,770,000 | 13, 246, 000 20, 018, 000 
ae ae 6, 996, 000 4, 295, 000 6,819,000 | 18, 608, 000 37, 528, 000 
SS ee 9, 986, 000 5, 206, 000 6,760,000 | 17,800,000 45, 412, 000 
a aS a es 11, 318, 000 8, 353, 000 6,338,000 | 23, 913, 000 52, 980, 000 
MINOT cower vce ce sees 9, 412, 000 6, 380, 000 7,381,000 | 22, 635, 000 49, 559, 000 
ES aR a ae 11, 335,000 | 12, 882, 000 9,164,000 | 26, 457, 000 48, 292, 000 
RPMI ah) stoic'e dete wd a waccee 19, 183, 000 16, 733, 000 17, 035, 000 29, 725, 000 53, 522, 000 
po a Set ea, 22,758, 000 17, 001, 000 17, 040, 000 33, 764, 000 52, 457, 000 
Ww a 21, 862, 000 16, 330, 000 19, 290, 060 32, 670, 000 52, 228, 000 
Sn aa 14,881,000 | 11,602,000 | 13,239,000 | 21,707, 000 34,734, 000 
3 ees 9,555,000 | 12,629,000} 11,231,000} 16,161,000 28, 288, 000 

Month. 1898-1899. 1899-1900. 1900-1901. 1901-1902. | 1902-1903. 

Bushels. Busiels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
0 eee 32, 983, 000 21, 551, 000 19, 087, 000 21, 522, 000 8,541, 000 
Gh Se ae 25, 430, 000 17, 687, 000 18, 613, 000 19, 648, 000 9, 013. 000 
Sols culo) oe 24, 043, 000 11, 070, 000 8, 766, 000 19, 476, 000 3, 823, 000 
SEE a eee 30,132,000 | 16,662,000 | 11,106,000} 21,215,000 4, 607, 000 
Oo CS LD io Ses aie a oe 33, 198, 000 18, 738, 000 11, 061, 000 19, 137, 000 4, 229, 000 
MRI 22s. se ce wee oe 25,870,000 | 17,555,000 | 12,791,000} 16,599, 000 4, 552, 000 
(Sh IMS Lage 26, 936, 000 19, 024, 000 14, 313, 000 16, 825, 000 9, 345, 000 
el ee 36, 726, 000 20, 110, 000 21, 950, 000 17, 197, 000 11, 535, 000 
Oo DU ab 2 es RS SS 44, 792, 000 28, 340, 000 27, 538, 000 15, 270, 000 15, 180, 000 
ULL can Se 43, 618, 000 31, 883, 000 28, 947, 000 138, 540, 000 16, 901, 000 
MUO 3 ot enter 34, 236, 000 30, 416, 000 24, 544, 000 9, 093, 000 9, 454, 000 
aS aaa 19,070,000 | 18, 289, 000 6,317,000 |25 donee 


21, 904, 000 | 
i 


a These figures represent stocks available at 62 of the principal points of accumulation east of the 
ees. Mountains, stocks in Manitoba elevators, and stocks afloat on lakes and canals, as reported by 
radstreet’s. 


Condition of the corn crop of the United States, monthly, 1888-1902. 


Year. | July.| Aug.|Sept.} Oct. || Year. | July.| Aug. Sept || Year. | Saly. Aug. |Sept.| Oct 
| | 
| 
1888 --..} 93.0 | 95.5 | 94.2 | 92.0_|} 1893 ...| 93.2 | 87.0 | 76.7 75.1 | ee 90.5 | 87.0 | 84.1] 82.0 
1889 ....} 90.3 | 94.8 | 90.9 | 91.7 || 1894...) 95.0 | 69.1 | 63.4 | 64.2 || 1899 ...| 86.5 | 89.9 | 85.2 | 82.7 
1890 ....} 938.1 | 73.3 | 70.1 | 70.6 || 1895 ...| 99.3 |102.5 | 96.4 | 95.5 || 1900 ...| 89.5 | 87.5 | 80.6 | 78.2 
eee L022 o>} 90,8 | 91.1 | 92.5-1 1896 ...| 92.4 | 96.0 } 91:0 | 90.5 || 1901...) 81.3 | 54.0 | 51.7 | 62.2 
82.5 | 79.6 | 79.8 || 1897... 79.3 >| 77.1 || 1902 ...| 87.5°| 86.5 | 84.3 | °79.6 


Ipg2 ~..-| Sl. 1 82.9 ve 


Acreage, production, value, prices, and exports of corn ef the United States, 1866-1902. 


Aver- Chicago cash price per | Domestic 

ee age bushel, No. 2. exports, 

a farm including 

ear i eacicite nora Production price | Farm value, May of corn meal, 

: a oe : per Dee. 1. December. | following fiseal 
pa " bush- year. years be- 
: el, | ginning 
Dec. 1 | Low. | High. | Low. |High.| July 1. 
SR | a) ee Ss (I eS 

Acres. Bush Bushels. Cents.| Dollars. Cle: | =Gle:. |. Ca. | Cts. Bushels. 
1866 ....| 34,306,538 | 25. 867, 946,295 | 47.4 | 411,450,880 | 53 62 64 | 79 16, 026, 947 
1867 ...:| 32,620,249 | 23.6 768, 320,000 | 57.0 | 437,769,763 | 61 65 61 7 12, 493, 522 
1868 ....| 34, 887,246 | 26.0 906,527,000 | 46.8 | 424,056,649 | 38 58 44 | ol 8, 286, 665 
1869 ....| 37,103,245 | 238. 874,320,000 | 59.8 | 522,550,509 | 56 67 73 85 2, 140, 487 
1870 ....| 38,646,977 | 28.3 | 1,094, 255,000 | 49.4 | 540,520,456 | 41 59 46 52 10, 676, 873 
1871 ....| 34,091,187 | 29.1 991,898,000 | 48.4 | 430,355,910 | 36 39 38 43 35, 727, 010 
1872 ....| 35,526, 886 | 30.8 |} 1,092, 719,000 | 385.3 | 385, 736,210 | 27 28 34 39 40, 154, 374 
1873 ....| 39,197,148 | 23.8 932,274,000 | 44.2 | 411,961,151 | 40 49 49 59 35, 985, 834 
1874 ....| 41,086,918 | 20.7 850, 148,500 ; 58.4 | 496,271,255 | 64 76 53 67 30, 025, 036 
1875 ....| 44,841,371 | 29.5 | 1,321,069,000 | 36.7 | 484,674,804} 40 47 41 45 50, 910, 532 
1876 ....| 49,038,364 | 26.2 | 1,283, 827,500 | 384.0 | 436,108,521 | 40 43 43 56 72, 652, 611 
1877 ....| 50,369,113 | 26.7 | 1,342,558,000 | 34.8 | 467,635,230 | 41 49 35 41 $7, 192,110 
1878 ....| 51,585,000 | 26.9 | 1,388,218, 750 | 31.7 | 440,280,517 | 30 32 33 36 87, 884, 892 
1879 ....| 53,085,450 | 29.2 | 1,547,901,790 | 37.5 | 580,486,217! 39 43) | 323 | 363 99, 572, 329 
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Acreage, production, value, prices, and exports of corn of the United States, ee, 4 
1866-1902—Continued. Ss 


: Chicago cash price per 
pain bushel, No. 2 
“age. es F 1 M f 
¥ : . rice | Farm value, [ay 0 
Year. | Acreage. | yield | Production. ae Dees h December. | following 
~ bush- year. 
acre el, 
Dec. tf 


Acres. Bush. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 


1880 ....| 62,317,842 | 27.6 | 1,717, 434,543 | 39.6 | 679, 714, 499 : 
1881 ....| 64,262,025 | 18.6 | 1,194,916,000 | 63.6 | 759, 482,170 

1882 _...| 65,659,545 | 24.6 | 1,617,025,100 | 48.5 | 783, 867, 175 

1883 ....| 68,301,889 | 22.7 | 1,551,066,895 | 42.4 | 658, 051, 485 

1884 ....| 69,683,780 | 25.8 | 1, 795,528,000 | 35.7 | 640, 735, 560 

1885 ....| 73,130,150 | 26.5 | 1, 936,176,000 | 32.8 | 635, 674, 630 

1886 ....| 75,694,208 | 22.0 | 1,665, 441,000 | 36.6 | 610, 311, 000 

1887 ....| 72,392,720} 20.1 | 1,456, 161,000 | 44.4 | 646, 106, 770 

1888 ....| 75,672,763 | 26.3 | 1,987,790,000 | 34.1 | 677,561,580 

1889 ....| 78,319, 651 | 27.0 | 2,112,892,000 | 28.3 | 597, 918, 829 

1890 ....| 71,970,763 | 20.7 | 1,489,970,000 | 50.6 | 754, 433, 451 

1891 ....| 76,204,515 | 27.0 | 2/060, 154,000 | 40.6 | 836, 439, 228 

1892 ....| 70,626,658 | 23.1 | 1, 628,464,000 | 39.4 | 642, 146, 630 

1893 ....| 72,036,465 | 22.5 | 1,619,496,131 | 36.5 | 591, 625, 627 

1894 ....| 62,582,269} 19.4 | 1,212,770,052| 45.7 | 554, 719, 162 

1895 ....| 82,075,830 | 26.2 | 2)151,138,580 | 25.3 | 544, 985, 534 

1896 ....| 81,027,156 | 28.2 | 2) 288,875,165 | 21.5 | 491, 006, 967 

1897 ....| 80,095,051 | 23.8 | 1, 902,967,933 | 26.3 | 501,072, 952 

1898 ....| 77,721,781 | 24.8 | 1,924,184, 660 | 28.7 | 552, 023, 428 

1399 _...| 82,108,587 | 25.3 | 2)078, 143,933 | 30.3 | 629, 210, 110 

1900 ....| 83,320,872 | 25.3 | 2, 105,102,516 | 35.7 | 751,220, 034 | 
1901 ....| 91,349,928 | 16.7 | 1,522,519,891 | 60.5 | 921,555, 768 28, ' 
1902 ....| 94,034,613 | 26.8 | 2,523, 648,312 | 40.3 |1,017,017,349 ea eee ee ET = 


aCoineident with ‘‘ corner.” 


Acreage, production, value, and distribution of corn of the United States, in 1902, by States. 


Crop of 1902. 7 
States and Terri- call Stock ons Mar. 1, ary af 


tories. Acreage. | Production. Value. 903. wheregrown. 
Acres. Bushels. Dollars. Bushels. Per cent. 

INGA Claatatarats ee/teeseerae 14, 063 305, 167 225, 824 54, 930 TS. © |. <.<acce eee =e 
New Hampshire ..... 28, 761 670, 181 489, 196 187, 637 28 fo woman 
Wermonte .2: a2.<ct <2: 57, 718 1, 258, 252 855, 611 377, 476 oO. - |. cee nian 
Massachusetts ....... 46,670 1, 460, 771 1, 080, 971 423, 624 29 occas es en 
Rhode Island ........ 10, 322 293, 145 228, 653 123, 121 42 osscuy -=eeee 
Connecticut ......... 52, 434 1, 651, 671 A, 222: 237 512, 018 31 66,067 
INGW WOLks. 223-25. 645, 230 16, 130, 750 10, 807, 602 4, 677, 918 29 161,308 
New Jersey. ..<)...055-- 292,770 10,100,565 | 5, 656, 316 4, 747, 266 47 1,010,057 
Pennsylvania........ 1, 486, 383 53, 658, 426 31, 121, 887 21, 999, 955 41 2, 146, 337, 
Delaware, .c< ce oee 187, 134 D, 239, 752 2, 567, 478 2, 095, 901 40 2, 148, 298 
Maryland s2.2:5...-«- 628,982 | 20,379,017 | 10,393, 299 8, 355, 397 41 5,909,915 
VireImiagc.<foeccae- 1, 879, 348 41, 345, 656 21, 499, 741 17, 365, 176 42 3, 721,200 = 
North Carolina....... 2, 706, 682 37, 622, 880 22, 573, 728 16, 177, 888 43 1, 881,144 — 
South Carolina seiner 1, 825, 887 18, 988, 705 18, 102, 206 8, 544, 917 45 379,774 
Georgie: oS. .s3< seke en 3, 899, 331 35, 093, 979 25, 618, 605 14, 388, 5381 41 T, 403, 759 
FLORMM: « anci. decor gees 602, 400 5, 180, 640 3, 989, 093 1, 813, 224 35 155, 419 
ATO Dae. A t...c.n cise nas 2, 764, 717 238, 223, 623 15, 559, 827 6, 967, 087 30 696,709 
Mississippi ........... 2,144,225 | 24,658,588 | 15, 041, 739 8, 877, 092 36 493,172 = 
LOWstaiie Ss ee ae coe 1, 342, 781 16, 784, 762 11, 077, 943 4, 699, 733 28 167,848 
POTAS ee eee 5, 589, 187 44, 867, 415 29, 612, 494 5, 384, 090 12 1, 346, 022 
Arkansass.t2eceseaees 2,378,171 50, 695, 042 24, 820, 971 22, 288, 218 44 8, 039, 303 
Tenmessee ..........- 3, 337, 047 73, 081, 329 34, 348, 225 27,770, 905 38 9,500,573 
Weat Virginia .......< 774, 061 20, 512, 616 11, 076, 813 7, 884, 542 36 1, 025, 631 
Kentucky...........- 3,336,791 | 90,098,357 | 37,839,210 | 37,839, 210 42 9, 009, = 
OBI ores sat ieee 3, 200,224 | 121,608, 512 51, 075, 575 48, 643, 405 40 26,753,873 
M ichigan af nia imei 1, 333, 099 35, 193, 814 18, 800, 783 10, 206 206 29 2, 463, 567 e 
Ing. .2t oe odeat 4,520,637 | 171,332,142 | 61,679,571 | _ 73,672,821 43 53, 112, 964 
SOTMOMS 5... peek ae 9, 623,680 | 372,436,416 | 134,077,110 | 171,320,751 46 148, 97 oe | 
Wiseangil: ... 25. sant 1, 504, 445 42, 425, 349 21, 212, 674 12, 727, 605 30 2, 545, 521 
Minnesota ........... 1,483,691 | 38,826,559 | 18,530,624] 10,147, 968 30 4, 735, 718 
Iowa .. whe one emnccaven 9,802,688 | 297, 686, 016 98, 236,385 | 107, 166, 966 36 32, 745, 462 
Missouri ae oc eee 6,775,198 | 264, 232, 605 87,196,760 | 137,400, 955 52 60, 773, 499 _ 
mansas.!2i.: oss see 7,451,693 } 222, 895, 621 75, 753, 911 93, 578, 3861 42 66, 841, 686 
Nebraska ....c.ceccee 7,817,962 | 252,590,173 75, 756,052 | 128, 785, 288 51 98, 482, 867 © 
South Dakota........ 1, 577, 398 29, 812, 822 12, 223, 257 7,155 077 24 2, 086, 898 
North Dakota........ 82, 700 1, 604, 380 721, 971 369, 007 23 48,131 
MONtHANG so. wevee ceeds 3, 714 81, 708 58, 830 8, 988 11 ($l 
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Acreage, production, value, and distribution of corn of the United States, in 1902, by 
States—Continued. 
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States and Terri- tie ne a Stock on hand Mar.1, ap tl iy 
tories. Acreage. | Production. Value. a \wheregrown. 
Acres. Bushels. Dollars. Bushels. Per cent. Bushels. 
Cyt 2, 384 47, 203 27, 850 4, 248 Oe ed 
GOIGTAAG:. 2. ..c.cn- cane 115, 697 1, 909, 000 1, 126, 310 439, 070 23 38, 180 
New Mexico......... 36, 909 811, 998 633, 358 40, 600 5 32, 480 
PATNA MIAN Te cone van ane» 7, 502 151, 540 153, 055 7,577 5 1,515 
& i oe 2 10, 810 217, 281 145, 578 17, 382 ge) Dea ba: oe 
RUPERT se aici or ence 5, 142 127, 007 78, 744 7, 620 RP ie ee 
> Washington.......... 10, 014 230, 322 149, 709 9, 213 4 23, 032 
PRONE So iaie vin: wia'o ses 17, 045 398, 853 263, 243 27, 920 7 15, 954 
COMO 60, 300 1, 839, 150 1, 416, 146 202, 306 11 220, 698 
(0) Chi). 1, 569, 831 40, 501, 640 15, 795, 640 12, 150, 492 30 8, 505, 344 
Indian Territory..... 1, 549, 878 38, 591, 962 16, 594, 544 13, 507, 187 35 4,631, 035 
oa United States ..| 94,048,613 |2, 528, 648,312 |1, 017, 017, 349 fh 050, 652, 819 / 41.6 | 557, 295, 588 
. | 
¥ Average yield per acre of corn in the United States, 1893-1902, by States. 
< 
z 
% States and Territories. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 
* 
Bush. | Bush.| Bush. | Bush.| Bush. | Bush.| Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. 
OPIS iii stayaicis cae) = 28 cine a sec 30.3 39.9 | 42.0 37.0 37.0] 40.0] 36.0.| 36.0 39.4 21.7 
New Hampshire ...........-- 81.7% | 34.3) 40.2) | 42° 0°|. 34.0) | 41.0) 39:0°|) 37.0 |) 388.5 23.3 
Veni 1) 82.4 | 40.8 | 45.6] 41.0] 35.0] 43.0] 36.0] 40.0] 40.0 21.8 
: Massachusetts ......-....... 83.5 | 84.5 | 48.9] 43.01) 32.5] 40.0] 36.0} 38.0] 40.5 31.3 
iededeiand................. 94.4| 31.4| 30.9] 34.0] 31.0] 34.0] 31.0] 32.0] 32.1 28. 
> GOMMECMEMD. ..c...--aciccnac ese 28. Sl Oh. Seaouh Sec Or St. & |: 37.0 59 Ot 338.0 F see 31. 
ee 1 3 Od ea re 2955) 28: 2 35.6 240) | ok, Oboe. O 31.0'|} 32.07 33.0 25. 
" Oo 2DlG Bo. lath ao. O f noaeO Ln ole De> 37.07 -8990'| “33. Ob a6: 9 34. 
Pitt) 24-5 | 32.0) 38.5 [ 40.0-|) 36:0 [0 387.0)} 32.0} 25.0 35.0 36. 
‘ De ih Gh 2250 |. St. Or 22.0. 29.0) |. 26.07 )' 22.0 | 220) sare 28. 
2 TUREUIE WINGY cyercinis nincimein'ss vie eee 94D | 99°9 | 26.8 f 32:0) | 33.0: | 31.0) ~S250*| 26.0) “34:2 32. 
o. 0 OL 18.9-|— 1921-1856 | 21.5 | - 18.05) 22:00) 26:0°| 26:0 j- 2252 yon 
- WWG@EEN CATON <<... ane 00 nns- HOSS twa Hae el 1S. Or TSC OL ane Or ig OF 2 Oe ee 13. 
Sour Carolia. ...-..:....... a Ae) eT 9.0 9.0] 10.0 9.0 7.0 6.9 10. 
SUD EG) 3 Mes | ds Of | Le Obie at TO 9.9 | 10.0} 10.0] 10.0 9. 
: SEPM «icin ae cio~ onc CU att Lett 11050 8.0 9.0} 10.0 8.0 9.0 8. 
. oo GNU) oe ak 1S le. th: Oe) 2b et Oe tp. Ol 12500 | LEO 2g 8. 
- icine 001) 13o lgece ho lpeer |) loans. | tae ates OT GO] STO Stars 11. 
* ON SCh 145 |, 16500) BS Sb 13.0) TO Ts OFF 28:0) FAO 127 12. 
« LICL oe TG 19:0) 26, 4 G:5e) 185 f 25.0) 18.07 180) IL.6 8. 
& PAPEETE ie cis oi wise ene e nee 16:2 EE 2 Ot | TES 16.0} 20.0} 20.0 19.0 8.1 AB 
of JSC 21.3) 28. 92) 25.0) } 28h On|. AIO} 26205) 20: 0-F 20.02) 14:2 2I. 
oy GES thot ys Vy 18.5 | 24.2 30.0 24 6r|. 29) OF) 226.0: | ©2728: |) -2as0 26. 
rd eee OS, 25, 0K St OP) eORe0r | S250 St OFF 210°) 26.0 fb) Id76 27. 
4 Bele etre atrmne iow ee sin = OSE Si 26cG-|-seesoo|: Ale Oui Sah) S705): a6-Oe, Si, Or). 26.2 38. 
2. BPC OM oon. ne= 20s os- see OTD ooeen |, ose) oo. Oe Sho.) 84. O 1 26504) 486.0) «84.5 26. 
¢ Se ee PASel IB One IS208r lh, asocOue -a0e0: |, -36.0i | S805) $8.0 |. 19:8 37. 
2 oo Sa eee ee DIE eooro | ote’ | 40 | Sa | .80n0 | 66.0) S70] 2E4 38. 
¥ Peet oles... Qe Ree daleeOle Gt SteOl! 89.00} S50). So,0i | 40.0) 27.4 28. 
x Cw i ORs te Leeda ob 2h B00 26.081 82.0: |) S80) $8.08 26.3 22. 
Iowa weet cere ees e ween eeee 33.9 15.0 35.1 39.0} 29.0] 35.0] 31.0] 38.0 25.0 82. 
WOU G 1, 12 a 27.9 22.0 36.0 27; OQ.) 26:06) -26.06 | 26.0}. 28.0 |- 10.2 39. 
LOLA a See eee eae Fr Su be release AR OF tee Ory. too |” 27 OP 29:0 7.8 29. 
PICEA GEER, coc = ateacnmaas anlnnnse 25. 2 6:0) 26.0) | C87eb. 30s0h. 2170} 28: 0°} 26:04. 141 32. 
SRG BOTH ace occ oleae oe 23.7 4; 2. Tek 26.0} 24.0] 28.0 26:0.) 27.0 |-.21.0 18. 
ROR UK OUR ye 0.0% wie comin a « 20.7 19:3 OS Sb: 0) L700) 19.0 |- 28.05] 36.0} 22:6 19. 
Montana Ce ee 27.5 82.7 25.0} 26.0} 18.0; 28.0 23.0 15.0 | 25.0 22. 
\ OM Le er 1S Ore, SOnO: tee 27, oe 25, OF 12.0) 1. - 16.05) - 2250 f > S& 0-6 8900 19. 
Colorado wis oe wa ainnsccennceceee 16.5 19.7 20.7 16.0 19.01. 18.007 17.0 19.0 Lenk 16. 
TRO NEC CO wie isin Sale anmcis scace Ope Sy hos Qi is tO, Ob) 227.0) 1, 21-0 [> 20.0 | 220 1 Sh. 6 22. 
FTA CSTOIOTH kaha see RS es es ae ell ley Seege (OL eee \-eltgee ees | eure Rees) Pare ene seen Ameer oes 18.0 20. 
(Ne ra neh ergs os cae code 21.5.| 24.4 20S. te. 25005 22.0. fe 20.0 | 20.0} 20.0 19.4 20. 
San ey es ee ec ee tee ee ee ee oe ee oe Male Senceelancenae 23.0 24. 
PMPASMEUON chap cus wis one ne ve 21.3 2058u LE 14.0] 18.0 12.0: |. 28-61 20.0) 375 23. 
Oregon. eee eee 24.7 25. 4 26.4] 22.0] 25.0 24.0. |" 2250 23.0 20 8 23. 
Te ST | 1S h Seb 87.001 S106.) 2650) | 27.0 | 25.01 81.0 30. 
IE EN ce oer rg, ecle dtiaim'e a's eine enw kil ee tm oo [eames au|dessex=|pncenae 19.0 | 26.0 73 25. 
ION te eee eee he A le a lau hiatans olimnec<sfeanadwapecace ee 24. 
General average ....... 2205" | JO4) 26.2) |, -28.2°| 23.8]. 24.8 | 25.8 | 25.3 | 16.7 26.8 
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Average value per acre of corn in the United States, based upon farm value Decemt 
1893-1902, by States. — 


MWaines.c 2. S05 2ce sete ce $18.79 |$28.'73 |$22.68 |$17.39 |$17.39 $19. 20 1$18. 00 
New Hampshire ...........-- 18.07 | 26.07 | 20.50 | 18.90 | 15.30 | 18.86 | 19.11 
WMGHNOUUs .5 eet ase tt eteenees 19.76 | 28.15 | 21.89 | 15.58 | 15.05 | 18.92 | 16.92 
Massachusetts.) <5 .otsas si. 20.77 | 21.05 | 22.83 | 19.78 | 15.28 | 19.60 | 18.36 
ROWE WalaNG soot cc cseseee ee 16. 84 | 23.55 | 17.30 | 16.66 | 16.74 | 21.76 | 16.43 
Conmecticut. 4 2202.2 eee 18.05 ; 21.08 | 19.33 | 15.96 | 15.43 | 19.24 | 19.50 
ING Wao: aes eo ee eee 16.23 | 17.20 | 16.02 | 12.92 | 12.40 | 14.19 | 13.95 
New. JeOTSCy site seo 6 eee 13.47 | 17.87 | 13.86 | 11.88 | 11.97 | 14.80 | 15. 60 
Pennsylvania: = S.2-- eee 12.00 | 17.60 | 18.07 | 13.20 | 22.24 | 14.80 | 13.12 
Delaware 9.84 | 9,90) | 7. 16 b0T Se 7O er wae naes 
Maryland 10.64) 11,45 | 9.92}. 10024 | 9.90) Toronss) I be 
MinpiNi@ 2. <Ssen0 Soe conor 8.69 | 8.98 | 6.88] 6.88]. 6.84] 7.70} 7.60 : : 
North Caroling, s2.2s.cs.568 4 6.15} 6.30 | 5.51 | 4.44 | 5.59") (6.02) 6.10 | 96nee sae 
South Caroling 2.4.2) 2-544 4,62 | 7.28 | 6.11 | 4.14) 4.42 | 4.60] 4.50 | 45487) (b23050 
GeOrSsia.. 05 eee eee ee 6:22 | 6.79 | 5.33 | 4.735). 5.28.) 4.32 1 52007) eba707 eeaeeee 
Mlorid sia. See eee eee 6.60 | 7.17] 5.26] 5.30] 4.40] 450] 5.30] 4.80] 7.65 
Alabamaicccsi.cessceeeeee ee 6.79.) 7.26.) 6.88 | 5/63 }) 6:52) 6.15 |. 255642] S6sa8s eee 
MBASIGSID DT Soe. sc se cetseoee es 7.20 |. 8.43 |. 5.85 | 5.94) 6.53 |- (7.02) 7:36 | (6:38 ieee 
ROUIST OMG oa Sy cce eaece nen en oe 8.09 | 10.04 | 7.24]. 5.85 | 7.65 | 7.38-| 7.92;) S250) 1Onas 
Pearng {5 Beeston see ..{|° 9.50 | 10.64 | 8.18 | 3.90] 7.58} 8.50 | 6.48] 8.46) 9528 
ENTIROMSAS (occ bose sak eee a cwee 7.29 | 9.02] 6.88} 4.99 | 6.40] 5.80} 7.60} 8.17] 6.56 
DENMESSEC. oa oe senna ee eso 8.31 | 8-54) 6.75:] 6.44 | (7.56.1 7.541 -7. 80°) SORR0R he Saas 
Wrest) Vireinia. 2... see 11.94 | 10.55 | 9.68 | 10.20 | 9.80 | 10.73 | 11.70 | 18.50 | 14.95 
emilee. a: Cos te ee ae 10.11 | 10,12} 8.42 | 7.00 | 8.0b. | 8.37.) 7.77} 105407 osee 
ONO Re ee eae ee a eee 9.52 | 11.31 | 8.80 | 8.61} 8.12} 9.99 | 10.80 | 12.58 | 14.88 
NiiGhiSan 2 oceet ec eae ee 10. 66 | 11.60 | 10.82 | 9.12] 8.50} 11.56} 9.00 | 13.32 | 17.94 
dituh6 WES MOk) Rape etree tee a7 SO 8.89 | 10.69 | 7.54] 6.65] 6.30} 9.00-| 10.26 | 12.16 | 10.89 
bt ira yey ts Op es SESS ee ee 7:97 | 11.23 |}. 8.23 | °7..29..) -6.83°| 7.50.) 95360) Si Say eee 
Wisconsin). 4-25 25.2c- coset 10.43 | 9.32) 9.54; 8.14] 8.25] 9.80} 10.50 | 13.20 | 14.25 
MINNCSObal Soce sce eee 9.62 | 7.91.) 6.24) 5:79 |. 6.24] 7.68") 4.9250 ORS fer ees 
OWA Sons eee eee eee 9.15 |° 6.75 | 6.32-| 5.46} 4.93 | 8.05 | 7.13 (10526 tose 
MISSOUT. ooocaeee cece mene 8.37 | 8.80 | 7.20 | 5.40) 6.24]. 702 7.80] S296) Gaam 
ICONSAS... Coca ae cen nose sees 6.60 | 4.82} 4.62 | 56.04 |. 3.96 | “4.16"\- 6. 75-4 62085) nam 
INGDTASKG 2 orc eee eae eee 6.80 | 3.00] 2.90] 4.88] 5.10] 4.62] 6.44] 8.06] 7.61) 
South: Dakotal. tecassceoeece 5.93 | 1.93 | 2.55]. 4.68 | 5.04 | 6.44) 6.76 | #i839)2 95am 
North evotarsese ser eeere 7.87,| 8.45 | 5.11 |. 8.76 |, 5,44.|° 6.84] 7.590 | "G2 725) 0a 
Montana. 2s Sees ede eae 19.25 | 26.81 | 18.75 | 15.60 | 11.70 | 18.48 | 11.96 | 8.85 | 22.50 
WYOMIDS Sssce tote eee 11.66 | 19.50 | 15.67 | 19.50 | 6.00} 8.80] 9.46 | 20.40 | 28.44 
Golorado2243. 55. toe 8.42 | 12.02 | 8.49.] 5.76 | 7.22 |. 7520) "7. Sk |e Saisie 
New Mexico e-ccneeee eer = 17.96 | 14.38 | 15.23 | 8.80 | 15.66 | 11.76 | 11.60 | 14.08 | 24.33 
ATIZONG «22.0. canceks ccd eale deck man's as |e md ae aches eeSedlneeecenl toes ses a aioe ae Ser 16. 20 
Uta b 3 sc5 Sa eees, seeeemioks eo 12.47 | 14.15 | 9.95 | 12.75 | 12.10 | 12.60 | 11.80 | 12.60 | 17.46 
TdahO.::. occ cence oseesec cSlassces c[Rence se | Copan ee letieeee hae ener aac 13. 80 
Washington. ceree seeecccrcs 13.21 | 14.35 | 6.84] 7.98] 9.90} 5.04 | 12.65 | 11.80 } 10.15 
OFeS onset 22k eee eee 11.61 | 14.22 | 14.52 | 12.32 | 13.25 | 14.40 | 14.08 | 13.11 | 11.86 
Calirornidis s... + settee 15.85 | 11.00 | 18.29 | 19.61 | 17.64 | 16.12 | 16.20 | 15.25 | 21.08 
Oklahoma, F225. 2 ee ene oie soe | See eee 8.80 | 6.76 | 5.55 
Indian Territory............. RLS west a ees Peppenres Brenna: MR ennh i |nceeee- 9.12 
General average ....... 8.21 | 8.86 | 6.64] 6.06} 6,26] 7.10 | 7. 66- | 9. 02 | 10. 09 


Average farm price of corn per bushel inthe United States, December 1, 1893-1902, by S ates. 


States and Territories. | 1893, 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. 


WSINT OB ai. cas ceo se cae 50 

New Hampshire ............. 57 76 51 45 45 46 49 56 
Vermont 2)... 2 seen eee 61 69 48 38 43 44 47 50 
Massachusetts ..............- 62 61 52 46 47 49 51 54 
Rhode Island [2 Ss25-4. Sea 69 75 56 49 54 64 53 67 
Connecticut... eee nee cee 64 68 51 42 49 52 50 55 
New York...i=5:-c2ncneee eee 55 61 4 88 40 43 45 47 
New Jersey. sd 22 oc ke eee eee 52 54 4 386 38 40 40 45 
Pennsylvania. 22252 eee 49 55 39 383 34 40 41 45 
Delaware: .2: 32. eee eee 40 45 34 25 30 31 34 38 
Manglend . 3. i222 eee 44 50 37 32 30 35 36 41 
Vireiniia-. 2. Shae eee 46 47 37 $2 38 35 38 49 |} 
North: Caroling=.2...seeee ee 50 47 38 37 43 43 47 57 
South. Ogrolina_2-> = eee 60 65 46 46 49 46 50 64 
Georrie.taeeeee = Ca pee en 56 58 41 43 48 48 50 57 
Wioridas 22. Set eee eee 68 71 47 53 55 50 53 60 
Alabama... 1252 eee 59 538 87 45 46 41 47 &8 
Mississippi... cose 55 49 37 44 45 39 46 58 
LOUISIONS, . nc. ane e Lee 57 62 40 45 45 41 44 50 


EXEN wenscs coc sceeene teeta 54 | 56 31 41 41| 34 36 47 
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Monthly average prices of corn in Chicago. 


[Cents per bushel.] 


Month. 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 
January. .-----.sathe= seers 483 | 38.8,| 428 | 3842 | 43 | 262 | 223) 272 | 3623) 317] 367] 602 
February 22-842. aces se 523 | 403 | 42 3444) 425 | 287%) 223 | 287%) 353 | 325 | 38% | 5848 
Mare “.cccht .<tescudecees 62 397;| 4013] 353 | 442 | 288 | 233 | 2818) 34,%| 3042) 413 | 58% 
Apel. ....... Bee 7013} 403 | 403 | 377] 4648} 298 | 245] 324) 343 | 39.%| 442] 603 
May <c02.6h- cc tecee sone 62; | 703} 42 373 | 51§ | 283 | 242 | 3913) 33,%| 383 | 504) 6148 
SURG es. eco es - nee ee 58; | 51 39,%| 3948] 50 273 | 24,7) 323 | 342 | 40} 4143] 662 
Fully... states ee 61: | 49g | 3832] 431 | 448 | 26 | 267%| 388 | 3228] 41,%| 502| 72 
Joupust: <2 225 3 Sete 63,3, 5148] 383,| 532; 403 | 222 | 292 |) 312] 313] 392 | 56% | 57 
Sentember. .. 22 S2-c2se=sue 583 | 463) 397 | 53 3318; 202 | 293 | 302] 333) 41 5648) 593 
October ...52:. 5.442 .eeneesee 552 | 423 | 39 5032} 303 | 242 | 263 | 3043) 32 392 | 565%,| 582 
November .....-------e-+- 63: | 4133] 37,8| 50 | 281] 2411 2612! 332.1 32 | 421 | 603 | 55 
December. . ...i5--¢ 2<seeee 493,, 413%] 352 | 462 | 253 | 233 | 263 | 353;| 302 | 373 | 65 503 
_ Yearly average ..... 583 | 46,, 398 | 43¢,| 403 | 252 | 253 | 323 | 33,, 88 | BO 5918 


aThis table exhibits average cash prices for the past twelve years. The monthly prices are the 
means between the lowest and highest prices for each month, and the yearly prices are the averages 
of the monthly averages. 


WHEAT. 


The wheat crop of the world for 1902 was 3,124,422,000 bushels, the largest ever 
produced. The crop of the United States totaled 670,063,000 bushels. 

The exports of wheat, including flour, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1902, reached 
234,772,516 bushels, and surpassed the figures of any previous year. The average 
export price of wheat was generally well maintained, averaging about 73 cents per 
bushel. 

Prices held steady and higher than during the past ten years, excepting the wide ~ 
fluctuations in 1897 and 1898. The monthly average prices in Chicago ranged high 
and the yearly average was about 743 cents. 

Aside from the month of September, when cash wheat sold for 70 to 95 cents in 


Chicago, the entire year’s fluctuations were confined to about 13 cents. Other leading 
markets ruled steady and strong. 
Wheat crop of the world, 1898-1902. 
Country. 1898. | 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

United: States:... eae 675, 149, 000 547, 304, 000 522, 230, 000 748, 460, 000 670, 063, 000 
Ontario! otk see Se ee ~~ 33, 042.000 | 22,158,000 | 31,265,000 | 22,118,000} 26,904, 000 
Matitobs so.c2.. usar ores 26, 112, 000 28, 802, 000 13, 436, 600 52, 094, 000 54,750,000 
Rest of Canada.....-).2c..ie-)- 9, 060, 000 9, 000, 000 7,000,000 | 16,000, 000 17,000,000 

Total Canada. .2. 52:22... 68, 154, 000 59, 960, 000 51, 701, 000 90, 212, 000 98, 654, 000 . 
MESICO . c..sdexctoos eee 8, 789, 000 9,287,000 | 12,429, 000 9,000,000 | 12, 403, 000 ; 

Total North America..... 752, 092,000 | 616,551,000 | 586,360,000 | 847,672, 000 781,120,000 : 
Chile 2. 2.325556 See eeeeeee 14, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 - 
Argentine: .)1< eas Sse ees 53, 389,000 | 104,977,000 | 101, 655, 000 72, 181, 000 , 380,000 
Uruguay cco sec ee oe eee 6, 000, 000 7,164, 000 6, 891, 000 3, 664, 000 7, 604, 000 

Total South America..... 73,389,000 | 125,141,000 | 120,546,000 | 84, 845, 000 75, 984, 000 
Great Britain: .242.ece see eee 75, 330, 000 67, 594, 000 Ma 54, 299, 000 54, 111, 000 
Treland.. ....cce dose 1) 856,000 | , 1,786; 000 1, 682, 000 1, 470, 000 

Total United Kingdom... 77, 186, 000 69, 380, 000 55, 981, 000 55, 581, 000 
Wosgray ..:.<c0sdecee eee 300, 000. 260, 000 300, 000 300, 000 
SWedlen . ... cscs ocean ae eee eee 4, 542, 000 4, 430, 000 5, 249, 000 4, 310, 000 
Detimark.. 2. ..<....caceGee sae 2, 991, 000 8, 654, 000 3, 604, 000 942, 000 
Nethérlands. .....jcsaeseen seen 5, 406, 000 , 096, 000 4, 670, 000 300, 000 
Belgium «<5. .scen cece 18, 211, 000 11, 319, 000 18, 788, 000 18, 872, 000 
France>.. 5.11. -«shqeneeeeee eee 363, 495, 000 | 364,414,000 | 326,083,000 | 310, 938, 000 
Spain. ..< 20.214 <.caneee eee 123, 865,000 | 100, 759, 000 92,424,000 | 117,765,000 
Portugal. ........<senusaneneeeeene 7, 800, 000 , 400, 000 , 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Italy SP hea wie Le ee 187, 345, 000 187, 912, 000 138, 741, 000 156, 755, 000 
Switeeriand .=......sine.ieeneee 4, 500, 000 4, 200, 000 4, 200, 000 4, 400, 000 
GEETOATIT  « oececussanevenneee 132,557,000 | 141,369,000 | 141,139,000 | 91, 817,000 


_ Country. 


Austria 
Hungary 
Croatia-Slavonia 
Bosnia-Herzegovina 


Total Austria-Hungary... 


Montenegro 
Turkey in Europe 
Greece 


ee 
ee 


eee we ee ee eee 


Russia proper 
Poland 
North Caucasus 
Finland 


STATISTICS OF WHEAT. 


Wheat crop of the world, 1898-1902—Continued. 


| 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
aman oS les 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
46, 890,000 | 50, 209, 40, 929, 000 | 
128, 227/000 | 141,285,000 | 141,221,000 
11, 408, 000 9,014,600 | 11,035; 000 
” 997, 000 2’ 000; 000 1,750, 000 
| 188, 822, 000 | 202, 508, 000 | 194, 985, 000 
58,457,000 | 26,064,000 | 66, 663, 000 
33/993,000 | 21,630,000 | 27, 000, 000 
11,000,000 | 10,000; 000 8, 135, 000 
220, 000 200, 000 290 000 
25, 000,000 | 15,000,000 | 20, 000; 000 
|___ 4,000, 000 2” 500, 000 3, 000, 000 
| 334, 246,000 | 314,876,000 | 319, 193, 000 
91,691,000 | 21,544,000 | 19,722, 000 
52,251,000 | 57,313,000 | 56, 948, 000 
159, 000 143) 000 150, 000 


1901. | 


) 1902. 

-—— a 

| Bushels. | Bushels 
44,027,000} 49, 655, 000 
123; 929,000 | 168, £99, 000 
10, 709, 000 14, 000, 000 
2,000,000 | 2, 600, 000 
| 180, 180,665,000 | 234,554,000 
72,386,000 | 76,220, 000 
24, 000, 000 32, 060, 000 
9, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
200, 000 | 200, 006 
22,000,000 | 25, 000, 000 
3,200,000 | 3, 200, 006 
319,991,000 | 469, 509, 000 
14, 409, 000 20, 336, 000 
67, 232, 000 77, 069, 000 
150, | 100, 000 


Total Russia in Europe...| 408, 347, 000 303, 393, 876,000 | 346, 013, 000 oe 401, 782, 000 000 | 567, 014, 000 


Total Europe 


1, 603, 040, 000 11, 520, 520, 971, 000 1, 495, 145, 495, 145, 000 


20, 771, 000 


404, 061, 000 


ue a _____ 


22, 282, 000 
4, 800, 000 
13, 000, 000 
2) 291° 000 


42, 373, 000 


892, 000 
9, 056, 000 


13, 485, 000 


56, 202, 000 


20, 172, 172, 000 
6, 959, 000 


62, 131, 000 


30, 000, 000 


181; 803, 000 
1, 688, 000 


314, 022, 000 


8, 852, 000 


50, 111, 000 000 


ATION BY CONTINENTS. 


CU IMGIGN Cod ae ee 36, 157, 000 
emiMPAISID Soe ete ot se 14, 944) 000 
Mrinescawcasia ...+.......-5----2. 40, 000, 000 
Total Russia in Asia...... 91, 101, 000 
Marwey in Asia ......2.......--- | 44,000, 000 | 
OS) 66 eee 2, 400, 000 
(TO Js. Jae 17, 600, 000 
POT ..5 <5. 2... - see 259, 670, 000 
O00 o>. SSeS 21, 407, 000 
UOC! Se ahr 436, 178, 000 
eee 27,114, 000 
BR aes c ajo cee aja cas "500, 000 
0 ol 034565 13, 000; 000 
MAMEICOLOUY 92. .2--\..---------- 2} 012; 000 
Bette navICG,......2...-555 48, 626, 000 
MOON LeMUSirelia, ................- 421, 000 
MUM PANISITAlIA S$... .52-550..00- 4, 141, 000 
JER 1, 041, 000 
mewepouth Wales .............-| 10, 893, 000 
0 A ee | 10, 914, 000 
(oct Chaba 1, 721, 000 
I | 5, 849, 000 
Total Australasia......... | 34, 980, 000 000 | 
RECAPITUL 
Bushels. 
oOmeneAMeTiCR!....-.2...e2e.555 752, 092, 000 
BOUGMAMLENCE .2....225.---...5 73, 389, 000 
PROTON Hee 2 Poin sts vhviamincn & wtnwro 1, 608, 040, 000 
PSP eete, 6 hiner Rhine clara Sia. tu acarers 436, 178, 000 
LONG SAS Stree eg Sea ie ene 48, 626, 000 
JE 0 84, 980, 000 
Total 


4 al902 


Bushels. 

616, 551, 000 
125, 141, 000 
1, 520, 971, 000 
404, 061, 000 
42, 373, 000 

56, 202, 000 


Bushels. 
586, 360, 000 


120, 546,000 | 


1, 495, 145, 000 
314, 022, 000 
43, 600, 000 
50, 111, 000 


2, 948, 305, 000 (2, 765, 299, 000 |2, 609, 784, 000 
| 


—— | | 


16, 504, 000 30, 796, 000 
9, 645, 000 15, 897, 000 
35, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 
| _ 61,149,000 | _ 81, 698, 000 
30, 000,000 | 35, 000, 000 
2) 000, 000 1, 800, 000 
15, 200, 000 13, 600, 000 
252) 587,000 | 224.335, 000. 
20; 000; 000 20, 000, 000 
380,936,000 | 376, 428, 000 
23, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 
6, 400, 000 , 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
__ 48,400,000 | 48, 000, 000 
799, 000° 000 | 963, 000 
11, 608, 000 8, 265, 000 
1,232,000} _ 1,746, 000 
16, 683, 000 15, 275, 000 
18, 410, 000 12,510, 000 
, 145, 000 94, 000 
6, 733, 000 4,174, 000 
56, 610, 000 | 43, 927, 000 
_ _ 

| Bushels. Bushels. 
| $47,672,000 | 781,120,000 
84, 845, 000 75, 984, 000 
1, 484, 213, 000 | 1, 798, 963, 000 
380, 936,000 | | 376, 428, 006 
43, 400; 000 48, 000, 000 
56, 610, 000 43, 927. 000 
2, 897, 676, 000 | 3, 124, 422, 000 
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ae 
: ees. 
World’ s visible supply of wheat the 1st of each month for ten years. & = 
sagas * 
Month. 1893-1894¢ | 1894-1895. 1895-1896. 1896-1897. 1897-1898. a 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
Sipe ee ho Re Re 183, 700,000 | 172,600,000 | 160,300,000 | 137, 400, 000 88, 700, 000 
August .......-------+-+2+------- 178, 200,00 | 174,500,000 | 158,000,000 | 124, 200, 000 77,500, 000 
Sep peraper... uel es see- ee Ae 182, 900,000 | 189,500,000 | 152,200,000 | 126, 400, 000 87, 000, 000 
CC a re hoe eae aes 195, 700, 000 | 205,200,000 | 176,500,000 | 151,200,000 | 119,100, 
WOVEREDE? 2.3 yas aes eee cnwaee 220, 600,000 | 220,800,000 | 209,800,000 | 190,300, 000 139, 300, 
DSCEMER oh... eee eer aes 237,500,000 | 218, 800,000 | 218,700,000 | 202, 300, 000 156, 000, 000 
SQRGHEY 5-5 o.oo ote 232, 000,000 | 227,800,000 | 224,700,000 | 184, 600, 000 157, 000, 000 
February 0a eee 32, 900,000 | 223,000,000 | 202,800,000 | 173,400,000 | 151, 700, 000 
MBSR. .<. =. . i. Srege eee eee 222,400,000 | 212,400,000 | 191,900,000 | 155,500,000 | 140,500, 000 
April .......-.-.-------------2--| 216,500,000 | 198, 200,000 | 180,600,000 | 139, 000, 000 132, 090, 000 
Mage... eee 206, 900, 00C | 186,500,000 | 161,100,000 | 121,400,000 | 111,200, 000 
5 Cm Ask Ce 195, 700, 000 | 171,100,000 | 147,500,000 | 106,900,000 | 109, 860, 000 
Month. | 1898-1899. 1899-1900. 1900-1901. 1901-1902. | 1902-1963. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
SN aon ar cap ie reg ne hs 86,200,000 | 140,200,000 | 149,800,000 | 136, 000, 000 103, 671, 000 
Reread to cel oe | ak 70,400,000 | 134,500,000 | 150,100,000 | 132, 400, 000 93, 944, 000 
EE es ane erie 66,500,000 | 142,500,000 | 164,600,000 | 141,100,000} 102,364,000 
ORIOUEE ec ce -n Sareea ees 83, 000,000 | 162,800,000 | 188,200,000 | 159, 500, 000 133, 376, 000 
ira =! =) hh a nee paneer oee er = 106, 800,000 | 191,100,000 | 200,800,000 | 169, 900, 000 163, 491, 000 
DRGCUIIET a. nk 2 Gere sen ehe -eeee 135, 800,000 | 203,400,000 | 208, 200,000 | 202, 100, 000 179, 483, 000 
JRAIERANS, 5 pact niuilgrcrainte Eta Sre ww site 147,100,000 | 202,700,000 | 200,500,000 | 201,000,000 170, 640, 000 
MODNUMET.. uo... cuiseh au oues «Does 146, 400,000 | 190,500,000 | 197,900,000 | 202,300,000 | 168, 170, 000 
Mareha ose. ein ainetan Bamana oae 151,100,000 | 181,500,000 | 192,700,000 | 191,900,000 163, 658, 000 
BTA os sce in sini Seige Apo eee 144, 900,000 | 184,100,000 | 187,800, 000 72, 068, O08" on. 2s 
MF et ca ne oedema poe epee 139, 500,000 | 175,700,000 | 171,800,000 68; 160, 000 on ea ame one 
FREE 2a sate Sen wer aterm an  a een 136, 900,000 | 157,400,000 | 152, 500, 000 69,020, DOO i <ce a amtoee 


a¥rom Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


World’ s export of wheat and flour for five years, 1898-1902. % 
[Crop years ending August 1.] 


Country. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
' Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
ATHNETION 3 cc eee eo eee 231,504,000 | 224,784,000 | 186,248,000 | 246, 168, 000 261, 248, 000 
BUSS1a eck, a: ee ee ra eee 128, 480, 000 68, 208, 000 54, 984,000 | 75,744, 000 87, 448, 000 
Balkan Péninsula- Sc... See | 24,904, 000 27,152,000 | ~ 16,384, 000 40, 152, 000 44, 152, 000 
Argentina and Uruguay........ 23, 216, 000 42, 392, 000 80, 352, 000 38, 456, 000 21, 144, 000 
0 Os ARR ee Tc A AR gh 31, 976, 000 26, 408, 000 2, 636, 000 5, 056, 000 15, 600, 000 
Australia and New Zealand.... 1, 544, 000 9, 120, 000 7, 108, 000 18, 432, 000 14, 792, 000 
WOM Years res. sees 441, 624,000 | 398,064,000 | 347,712,000 | 424,008, 000 444, 384, 000 


«From Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. 


Visible supply of wheat in the United States and Canada, 1st of each month for ten years. 
EAST OF ROCKY MOUNTAINS.a 


Month. 1893-1894. 1894-1895. 1895-1896. 1896-1897. 1897-1898. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. , Bushels. Bushels. 
JOLY 5c Cees oeeeec one eee ene 75, 366, 000 65, 250, 000 53, 568, 000 61, 354, 000 - 27, 090, 000 
AUPUSE <n... ch eee skec eee 69, 889, 000 69, 766, 000 46, 767, 000 58, 414, 000 , 793, 000 
September. 2 sae... eae 64,823,000 | 79, 826, 000 44, 732, 000 57, 588, 000 20, 073, 000 
October <sc<sceisee eee eee 71, 108, 000 92, 100, 000 _55, 078, 000 63, 955, 000 31, 508, 000 
November: 5.2.40. 2 eee ae eee 83, 265,000 | 108, 072, 000 75, 598, 000 76, 716, 000 42, 609, 000 
December... fee eee eee 96,597,000 | 118,116, 000 87, 688, 000 76, 433, 000 50, 059, 000 
JAQMALY . sce eee es eee 99, 542, 000 | 118,707,000 97, 769, 000 73, 270, 000 54, 178, 000 
WEDruUary <3: <2 ccc eee eee 98, 836,000 | 106,917,000 97, 592, 000 68, 092, 000 51, 105, 000 
Mareh °° ..c cc. os sen coe eee 93, 926, 000 98, 745, 000 94, 538, 000 61, 624, 000 46, 5382, 000 
ADI © aneed sate eee eee eee 89, 362, 000 91, 286, 000 90, 442, 000 55, 946, 000 40, 901, 000 
May os 0. eee onl a Sh Cee Se 82, 085, 000 80, 454, 000 80, 390, 000 49, 684, 000 31, 039, 000 
JUNE. OS. cco eee Raed 71, 816, 000 64, 375, 000 | 68, 773, 000 37, 975, 000 29, 226,000 — 


_ «The figures for stocks east of the Rocky Mountains represent 62 principal points of accumulation, — 
including the Manitoba elevators and stocks afloat on lakes and canals, as reported by Bradstreet’s. — 


>. 


. 
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Visible supply of wheat in the United States and Canada, ete.—Continued. 
EAST OF ROCKY MOUNTAINS—Continued. 
Month, 1898-1899. 1899-1900. 1900-1901. 1901-1902. 1602-1903. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
a bts Patch. 6 5. apie wine oe noe 18, 069, 000 46, 870, G00 58, 523, 000 39, 317, 000 27, 453, 000 
RR ate gatas <2 >» ae win sio.cicie 12, 325, 000 48, 622, 000 60, 398, 000 40, 924, 000 31, 436, 000 
OL ohn ware o's oie wae aias'n now we 11, 499, 000 48, 087, 000 66, 240, 000 39, 348, 000 32, 366, 000 
CS ie ee ee 22, 857, 000 60, 040, 000 76,071, 000 51, 442, 000 40, 454, 000 
RRETIMIONS crn sian cscs nice tne mee 31, 864, 000 77, 195, 000 82, 238, 000 64, 616, 000 63, 480, 000 
a 2 rials a telat vo am 45, 914, 000 , 687, 000 86, 591, 000 85, 631, 000 77, 288, C00 
EE oy diy ooo Sia pace are eie 50, 126, 000 89, 265, 000 87, 911, 000 94, 900, 000 80, 769, 000 
0a oe Re, Se eS 51, 648, 000 87, 473, 000 86, 324, 000 88, 800, 000 81, 748, 000 
(li ae Sy a a 51, 085, 000 85, 570, 000 80, 704, 000 84, 315, 000 78, 083, 000 
RE a eo. on de cabin wo 51, 238, 000 79, 690, 000 75, 501, 000 75, 598, 000 70, 141, 009 
aoe Bik ole we = eke wine oi Se 47, 258, 000 70, 764, 000 60, 298, 000 54, 610, 000 52, 585, 000 
PE owas ose ec oe cae ne ne te 42, 092, 000 67, 617, 000 47,109, 000 37, G76, O00 tg 2a 2> one cee 
PACIFIC COAST. 
Month. 1893-1894. 1894-1895. 1895-1896. 1896-1897. 1897-1898. 
Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, 
IE Io bn was clacciman soir. So aie 2, 842, 000 8, 253, 000 6, 549, 000 1, 927, 000 1, 112, 000 
ae ea 4, 487, 000 8, 321, 000 4, 762, 000 1, 917, 000 2, 247, 000 
ERNMEIUIVOD oo ok 2 wee’ ns os ae 6, 114, 000 8, 5382, 000 8, 799, 000 38, 512, 000 4, 651, 000 
SRR 7, 162, 000 9, 074, 000 9,760,000 | . 5,454,000 6, 251, 000 
. ES aoe eee 7,760,000 | 13,130, 000 9, 651, 000 6, 883, 000 7,391, 000 
Meeermlber +... ......-2-.-5--5--- 10, 629, 000 14, 582, 000 8, 276, 000 6, 548, 000 6, 944, 000 
OS a er 10, 721, 000 13, 302, 000 7, 116, 000 4, 189, 000 6, 661, 000 
URSNEEEEMINUIE TS 05) 2 1a = Wn as. wins ainrd's 2 9, 859, 000 13, 118, 000 5, 859, 0060 3, 005, 600 5, 318, 000 
u 0, oS I ee 9, 622, 000 11, 801, 600 4, 296, 000 1, 857, 000 4, 424, 000 
ip 2 ee 9, 005, 000 10, 456, 000 3, 822, 000 1, 730, 000 3, 466, 000 
on soc eee ee 9, 378; 000 10, 150, 000 3, 182, 000 1, 614, 000 3,051, 000 
Sinner SS PS. i acle saute 8, 704, 000 8, 445, 000 2, 556, 000 1, 221, 000 3, 236, 000 
Month. 1898-1899. 1899-1900. 1900-1901. 1901-1902. 1902-1903. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Lo As. i te 2, 935, 000 3, 409, 000 , 903, 000 3, 228, 000 2, 676, 000 
2 ts ee a 2, 608, 000 4,188, 000 5, 770, 000 3, 935, 000 2, 345, 000 
ES 8, 005, 000 6, 282, 000 3, 000 4, 266, 000 3, 024, 000 
ink a ae 4, 671, 000 8, 858, 000 10, 208, 000 6, 325, 000 4, 787, GOO 
oS a 5, 621, 000 11, 085, 000 , 983, 000 7, 262, 000 4,719, 000 
0 6, 296, 000 10, 678, 000 10, 057, 000 7,378, 000 5, 361, 000 
a 5, 923, 000 10, 022, 000 8, 686, 000 7, 186, 000 4, 992, 000 
(0 5, 039, 000 8, 923, 000 8, 717, 000 6, 521, 000 4, 373, 000 
ns a 5, 104, 000 7, 814, 000 6, 972, 000 5, 542, 000 3, 435, 000 
EE a ey ee 4, 321, 000 7, 207, 000 6, 325, 000 5, 428, 000 3, 810, 000 
1 kak Ea i reese ee 4, 455, 000 7, 050, 000 5, 071, 000 38, 685, 000 3, 683, 000 
METRE He Ss oe Sk es vin oA wn os 3, 639, 000 6, 866, 000 4, 672, SG, TaBg Oe Se shen 


Statement showing the amount of wheat in farmers’ hands, visible supply of the United States 
and the world, and price, on March 1, 1891-1908. 


Stocks _ Tot 
Sear in farmers’ | Visible sup- | Visible sup- | price at 
Beet date United States. world. Chicago 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Cts. per bu 
i Bis cae ak ine Lue Ci eas eae 112, 000, 000 Oe OT 942 
OEE Re RS se Sa: spe oo, a a 171, 070, 881 64, 377,444 | 181, 400, 000 873 
— = ED BE Se ee eee Se ae eer | ae 135, 205, 430 109, 370,000 |; 229, 300, 000 72 
EE 4 Re ee eC oe oe 114, 060, 440 93,926,000 | 222, 400, 000 58} 
Te SS OE eee See pee 74, 999, 790 98, 745, 000 | 212, 400, 000 52} 
EEE os Cslala’. ~ cryka ata ahete sen tadbewes «a 128, 045, 290 , 538,000 | 191, 900, 000 66} 
oy Ane RS Sees 9S eee i Oe a 88, 149, 072 , 624,000 | 155, 500, 000 74h 
oN SA Se ee ree 121, 320, 500 46, 532,000 | 140, 500, 000 1043 
Re aids ale mck kn ananededsan 198, 056, 496 51,085, 000 | 151, 100, 000 723 
Me rt SaniDas wuiinn wp Sias Sane a = se a0 158, 700, 000 , 970,000 | 181, 500, 000 643 
Ee SS eee 128, 100, 000 80, 704,000 | 192, 700, 000 74 
Sa ee wide See Ces xe eiRvadinsetacacay-<( ' 173,700,000 84,315, 000 | 191, 900, 000 76 
atu wihicd dah: Ree oan vae bude eulte ssh in we 164, 047, 000 78, 083,000 | 163, 658, 000 74t 
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Condition of wheat crop in the United States, monthly, 1886-1902. 


Winter wheat. 


April 
SSG see. ae 94.1 
Ie telfertomerse 88. 1 
RSSSae eee 82.0 
Theres Sees 94.0 
SOUS san oF 81.0 
ASO a. ots oe 96.9 
1SOIe tose 81.2 
lists eee 77.4 
TB Oe eee ioiatc 86.7 
T80D soo 22 81.4 
SOGS soe Tifa 
PSO TSS ioe 81.4 
1th ee 86.7 
SOD oe sete 77.9 
190052..-272 82.1 
0190) eee 91.7 
1902-- 2.2 2- 78.7 


When 
har- 
vested. 


Spring wheat. 


a Includes both winter and spring. 


When 

June. July. August. har- 

vested 
98.5 83.3 80.1 83.5 
87.3 79.3 78.8 78.1 
92.8 95.9 87.3 V1.2 
94, 4 83.3 81.2 83. 8 
91.3 94,4 83. 2 79.8 
92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 
92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
86.4 74,4. 67.00\..5-2aReee 
88.0 68. 4 GUA here 
97.8 102.2 a eee ae 
99.9 93.3 78294). e ees 
89.6 91.2 86070 | ta eeeeeee 
100.9 95.0 96; 5] Sota 
91.4 91.7 83260) ceeeeee 
87.3 55. 2 Borah: | soe a 
92.0 95.6 80.3 |e eee 
95. 4 92.4 S97. | Sewer se 


Acreage, production, value, prices, and exports of wheat of the United States, 1866-1902. 


Year. 


Acreage. 


Acres. 
15, 424, 496 
18, 321, 561 
18, 460, 132 
19, 181, 004 
18, 992, 591 
19, 943, 893 
20, 858, 359 
22,171, 676 
24, 967, 027 
26, 381, 512 
27, 627, 021 
26, 277, 546 
32, 108, 560 
82, 545, 950 
37, 986, 717 
37, 709, 020 
37, 067, 194 
36, 455, 593 
39, 475, 885 
34, 189, 246 
36, 806, 184 
37, 641, 783 
37, 336, 138 
38, 123, 859 
36, 087, 154. 
39, 916, 897 
| 38, 554, 430 
34, 629, 418 
| 84, 882, 436 
34, 047, 332 
34, 618, 646 
39, 465, 066 
44, 055, 278 


..| 44, 592, 516 


42, 495, 385 
| 49, 895, 514 
46, 202, 424 


Aver- 


age 
yield | Production. 


per 
acre. 


a 
Moe 5 SE : SN ee : aati lak 
WCWW KERATIN SB RWH OH ER RODMNHOR OOH WATS 


=a 
Ol 
ao 


Bushels. 

151, 999, 906 
212, 441, 400 
324, 036, 600 
260, 146, 900 
235, 884, 700 
230, 722, 400 
249, 997, 100 
281, 254, 700 
308, 102, 700 
292, 136, 000 
289, 356, 500 
364, 194, 146 
420, 122, 400 
448, 756, 630 
498, 549, 868 
383, 280, 090 
504, 185, 470 
421, 086, 160 
512, 765, 000 
357, 112, 000 
457, 218, 000 
456, 329, 000 
415, 868, 000 
490, 560, 000 
399, 262, 000 
611, 780, 000 
515, 949, 000 
396, 181, 725 
460, 267, 416 
467, 102, 947 
427, 684, 346 
530, 149, 168 
675, 148, 705 
547, 303, 846 
522, 229, 505 
748, 460, 218 
670, 063, 008 


Farm value, 


Dec. 1. 


Dollars. 


232, 109, 630 


308, 387, 146 
243, 032, 746 
199, 024, 996 
222, 766, 969 
264, 075, 851 
278, 522, 068 
300, 669, 533 
265, 881, 167 
261, 396, 926 
278, 697, 238 
385, 089, 444 
325, 814, 119 
497, 030, 142 
474, 201, 850 
456, 880, 427 
445, 602, 125 
383, 649, 272 
330, 862, 260 
275, 320, 390 
314, 226, 020 
310, 612, 960 
385, 248, 030 
342, 491,707 
334, 773, 678 
513, 472, 711 
322,111, 881 
213, 171, 381 
295, 902, 025 
237, 938, 998 
310, 602, 539 
428, 547,121 
392, 770, 320 
319, 545, 259 
323, 515, 177 
467, 350, 156 
422) 224° 117 


Chicago cash price per 


bushel. 
May of 
December. | following 
year. 
Low. |High. Low. |High. 
Cts: |. Ofs| Cts | Cts: 
129 | 145°) °1855| ue 
126 | 140] 134] 161 
80 88 87 96 
63 76 79 92 
91 98..|- 113 |e20 
LOZ | <1) 20g las 
97 108 | FD ee 
96}; 106} 105} 114 
78 83 78 94 
82 91 89 | 100 
104 | 117 | 130%) Si72 
103 | 108 98 | 113 
81 84 91 | 102 
122 | 1833! 1122) - 119 
933} 1092} 101 | 1128 
1243} 129 | 123 | 140 
912} 943 108} 1132 
943} 992! 85 943 
693} 763| 853) 903 
822) 80] yan 
751} 793} 802) 882 
75i/ 791) 814, 892 
963} 1053) 772) 953 
763 803} 8932) 100 
873} 923] 982) 108 
893; 931) 80 853 
693| 73 2; 762 
592; 643) 523} 60% 
52? 635 603} 853 
532} 643, 573) 67% 
74§| 93:1 683] 973 
92.,. 109 | LEV ease 
623; 70 683} 79% 
64 693] 63§| 67% 
693; 75§) 70 752 
73 793} 723} 762 
TAS. Gals weet 


Domestic 
exports, in- 
cluding 
flour, fiscal 
years be- 
ginning 
July 1. 


Bushels. 
12, 646, 941 
25, 284, 803 
29, 717, 201 
53, 900, 780 
52, 580, 111 
38, 995, 755 
52, 014, 715 
91, 510, 398 
72, 912, 817 
74, 750, 682 
57, 043, 936 
92, 071, 726 
150, 502, 506 
180, 304, 180 
186, 321, 514 
121, 892, 389 
147, 811, 316 
111, 534, 182 
132, 570, 366 
94, 565, 793 
1538, 804, 969 
119, 625, 344 
88, 600, 742 
109, 430, 467 
106, 181, 316 
225, 665, 812 
191, 912, 635 
164, 283, 129 
144, 812,718 
126, 443, 968 
145, 124, 972 
217, 306, 005 
222, 618, 420 
186, 096, 762 
215, 990, 073 
234, 772, 516 
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Acreage, production, value, and distribution of wheat of the United States in 1902, by States. 


Crop of 1902. | | su Shipped out 
States and Territories. : Stock act Mar. 1, - ee 
Acreage. Production. | Value. | grown. 
|; ——____| | a ere 237A 
Acres. Bushels. Dollars. Bushels. | Per cent. | Bushels. 
IITians bb 9c oie lac 8, 383 212, 090 195, 123 76, 352 felt Se BRE ees 
ohh 1, 725 82, 430 35, 349 13, 621 EN OPES PrP 
a 478, 196 8,033,693 | +6, 346, 617 2, 169, 097 27 1, 606, 739 
New Jersey .. 106, 004 1, 696, 064 1, 289, 009 424, 016 25 373, 134 
Pennsylvania........ 1, 558, 745 24, 628, 171 17, 978, 565 9, 358, 705 38 7, 388, 451 
DED he 108, 660 1, 792, 890 1, 344, 668 358, 578 20 1, 075, 734 
MUMIANG soc c0 seen as 757, 090 11, 129, 223 8, 013, 041 1, 891, 968 17 6, 788, 826 
Wit he 637, 806 3, 635, 494 2, 872, 040 581, 679 16 1, 017, 938 
North Carolina ...... 576, 558 3. 055, 737 2, 811, 296 672, 267 22 122, 230 
South Carolina....... 267, 673 1, 498, 969 1, 528, 948 224, #45 15 29, 979 
Clo 284, 531 1, 707, 186 1, 673, 042 324, 365 19 54, 144 
SA Garten cin =» aicien 105, 486 632, 916 588, 612 88, 608 14 18, 987 
Mississippi ...... aa Se 3, 488 27, 904. 23, 718 2,790 10. \5.3 Ssacanaeee 
Thais) Se) Oe | 959, 253 8, 633, 277 6, 647, 623 949, 660 11 863, 328 
(oien i) a ae | 246, 801 2, 245, 889 1, 504, 746 628, 849 28 179, 671 
TO@MMeRSCC: «. 2.22... 840, 381 6, 950, 743 4, 598, 565 1, 391, 671 | 23 1, 573,193 
West Virginia........ 356, 264 2, 748, 233 2, 249, 451 658, 376 24 274, 323 
PeMbUCKY......0+26- 807, 692 7, 511, 586 5, 558, 537 1, 877, 884 25 1, 802, 769 
Oo SS 2,124, 759 36, 333, 379 25, 796, 699 11, 263, 347 31 16, 713, 354 
Midi ae 1, 056, 114 18, 693, 218 12, 898, 320 4 860, 237 26 7,477, 287 
lon 2,217,778 35, 434, 448 24, 129, 425 8, 516, 268 24 20, 226, 135 
Whi aa 1, 821, 337 82, 601, 932 19, 235, 140 6, 846, 406 21 12, 388, 734 
‘Wot, —————— 532, 104 9, 655, 094 6, 179, 260 3, 572, 385 37 1, 641, 266 
EMAMMESOTA .. 2. 25s 5, 737, 583 79, 752, 404 48, 648, 966 23, 128, 197 29 59, 016, 779 
Moc acca neee 1, 174, 891 14, 869, 245 8, 178, 085 4, 163, 389 | 28 3, 419, 926 
Sct b 2, 827, 462 56, 266, 494 32, 634, 567 14, 629, 283 26 33, 197, 231 
ioe 4,395, 319 45, 827, 495 25, 205, 122 10, 540, 324 23 29, 329, 597 
Nei 2,525, 150 52, 726, 451 25, 835, $61 17, 926, 993 34 87, 435, 780 
South Dakota ........ 8, 604, 347 43, 973, 033 25, 064, 629 11, 972, 719 27 33, 859, 235 
North Dakota........ 3, 954, 229 62, 872, 241 36, 465, 900 11, 317, 003 18 53, 441, 405 
MPOMtAMNG.:...2..255.% 90, 583 2, 355, 158 1, 460, 198 612, 341 26 12, 341 
We YOUMNNS....-......- 23,130 548, 555 440, 280 130, 453 24 45, 920 
Colorado). -2.......,.- 293, 770 5, 287, 860 3, 965, 895 1, 004, 693 19 ve 115, 144 
New. Mexico ........- 45, 624 780, 170 670, 946 85, 819 11 15, 603 
LO ee 18, 754 » 350, 700 368, 235 35, 070 10 73, 647 
Oh) 176, 824 3, 748, 669 2, 848, 988 1, 312, 034 35 1, 162, 087 
ai TG 19, 839 587, 637 526, 884 96, 775 18 16, 
ICs 273, 080 6, 021, 946 4, 215, 362 1, 445, 267 24 8, 733, 607 
Wasnineton...:...-.. 1, 065, 454 23, 67 2) 187 15, 386, 921 3, 077, 384 13 16, 097, 087 
Cho a (WIRE WE 15, 512, 460 10, 393, 348 1, 706, 371 11 9, 152, 351 
MR IGOTMIA so. cs 2 oe 2, 052, 679 22) 374, 201 17, 899) 361 1, 566, 194 7 15, 214, 457 
OOS) a 1, 087, 747 12, 073, 992 7, 002, 915 2) 173, 319 18 8, — pn 
Indian Territory..... 201, 754 2, 481, 574 1, 513, 760 471, 499 19 
| | 988,058, 527 388, 53, 527 


United States..| 46,202,424 | 670, 063, 008 | 422,224,117 | 164,047, 106 | 24.5 


THE CENTER OF GRAIN PRODUCTION. 


The figures of the last census, when compared with those of the previous census 
reports back to 1850, indicate that the movement of the production of grain under 
natural conditions has about reached its western limit. Since 1850 the “median 
point’’ (center) of production of the*six great crops—corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
and buck wheat—was about 20 miles east of Cincinnati, Ohio, and in 1900 it had moved 
to a point 31 miles west-southwest of Burlington, Iowa; but its western movement in 
the last ten years was comparatively very small. It remains to be seen what effect 
the great irrigation work now planned by the Government will have upon the loca- 
tion of the great grain fields of the country. 
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Acreage, production, and value of winter and spring wheat in the United tae 1902. 


Winter wheat. Spring wheat. a) 
; 7) : 3) : 
2 a : 2 2 
States and Ter- = a E 3 4 3 = 6 
ritories. a ° = ) : i = - = 
2 3S ® > od 2 a, ro) a 
me 2 = ea bo Ps S a S 
3 5 a) 3 S 3 = 2 = 
cond io} © = 2 ond Lo] oO 
KS Ss "i Bs 3 = = cH 2 
7 By Y < i a a = 
Bu. | -Bushels Cts | Dollars A Bu, ei — Dollars. 
Maine... ... 2.) [4.2 Seu ee oe adh ee ; 5 2 | iS. 
Weruront.... |: ses -5.- scence «ih we lpe 3 ak ee 1, 725] 18.8 32) 430) 1 35,349 
New York..... 478, 196| 16.8] 8,033,693) 79 | 6,346,627|...........]c...2|.....01. 2aeeee eee 
New Jersey .. 106, 004) 16.0) 1,696,064) 7 7 ee Oe ee sO 
Pennsylvania .| 1,558, 745] 15.8) 24,628,171| 73 | 17,978,565|........... en ee PSS 
Delaware ..... 108, G60) 16. 1, 792, 890} 75 1, 344, 668). .....--.-.|---.-]-------2 22 -fo=s =] at ee 
Maryland..... 757, 090] 14.'7| 11, 129, 223| 72 |. 9 O13, OM)... A. ee aR See = es 
Virginia ...... 637, 806} 5.7| 3,635,494] 79 | 2,872,040)...........}..... | en, Viet PE 
North Carolina] 576,558} 6.3] 3,055, 757| 92 | 2,892, 296)........._.}.....)...1.. 2.cd eee meee 
South Carolina| 267,673! 5.6| 1,498,969, 102 | 1,528,948)...........|....- es Eas 3 
Georgia ......- 984'531| 6.0| 1,707,186] 98 | 1,673,042)...........|..-.- eens, PS 
Alabama. ....- 105, 486} 6. 632,916} 93 Eee oT ee an ON Se 
Mississippi -..-} 3,488) 8. O77 85 rg RRR id hee ear | ote se ee 
Wexnd..-....2- 959, 2531 9.0| 8,633,277] 77 | 6,647,623)........... ioe ees See 
Arkansas..... 246,801} 9.1) 2,245,889) 67 Tt OS AiG ee 2 ee bette es Sete el 
Tennessee ....| 840,381] 7.2} 6,050,743] 7 4, 698, 565). .......... ae ence Soke BFE 
West Virginia.| 356,264} 7.7| 2,743,233| 82 | 2,249,451/........... oom a ES 
Kentucky..... 807, 692} 9.3) 7,511,536] 74 | 5,558, 687)........... Pot 4s aie See NE 
ee 2,124, 759} 17.1| 36,333, 379| 71 | 25,796, 699)......-..-.|.---- ae, NS GE 
Michigan ..... 1, 056, 114] 17.'7| 18, 693,218] 69 | 12,898, 320)........... | ie |... oe enn od prc ee 
Indiana....... 2, 217, 778| 16.0} 35, 484, 448] 68 | 24,129, 425)........22.]...-- net. Se ST 
Tllinois........ 1, 821, 337] 17.9} 32,601,932) 69 | 19,235, 140/........... ee SSG ESS 
Wisconsin ....| 120,058} 18.3) 2,197,061/ 64 | 1,406,119| 412,046, 18.1| 7,458, 4,773, 141 
Mitmeseta ..°.1.27:-< 2 shes acre. b,c Pee 5, 737, 583) 13. 9| '79, 752, 48, 648, 966 
ee Cae 2 80,401} 17.5) 1,407,018) 55 773, 860, 1,094,490) 12.3) 13, 462, 7, 404, 225 
Missouri .....- 2, 827, 4621 19.9} 56, 266, 494) 58 f 32,694, 567]-...-:--_o.:-.- =|... 2 cee 
Kansas.......- 4, 162, 965) 10.4) 43, 294,836] 55 | 23,812,1 232,354) 10.9) 2,532, 1, 392, 962 
Nebraska ..... 1, 895, 362} 23.2) 43,972,398] 49 | 21,546,475; 629,788, 13.9] 8,754, 4, 289, 486 
South Dakota.|_c.2-2: 223924 | sacs ac pasa ieee. <i ee ieee 8, 604, 347| 12.2) 43, 973, 25, 064,629 
North Dakotac). 22.6 23s) 28h «et ou. Pee ee) eee 3, 954, 229} 15.9} 62, 872, 36, 465, 900 
Montana. .-...)..2----22-]-+-.- See Ee eae A” 90, 583] 26.0) 2, 358, 1, 460, 198 
‘VFOUBNE = 5 3 - } So8 os Sea 3s oe ee eee eee , 130) 23. x 
Colozado*. 2. ha... 5 eae® | See ae tise See ae 298, 770 18.0| 5,287, 3, 965, 895 
New Mexico .-|.........- yal, Sh ee a eee 45,624| 17.1| 780, 670,946 
Ce eee Pee ee epee es TOS Ea OS ey? 18,754) 18.7} 350, 368, 235 
Whales 2.2 Se ee ee: I Re: | ecm oe juve Ae 176, 824, 21.2) 3,748 2, 848, 988 
Hevea... 2 -|scrcscnes eed eee ne es ee 19, 839 27.1 537 526, 884 
Fdabho . 5.2.25. 131, 222}. 22.0} 2,886,884) 70 | 2,020,819} 141,858) 22.11 3,135 2,194, 543 
Washington...| 308, 315| 25.7| 7,923,696} 65 | 5,150,402} 757,139) 20. 10, 236,519 
Oregon........ 398, 845) 22.0} 8,774,590! 67 | 5,878,975] 378,582) 17.8 4, 514,373 — 
California..... 2, 052, 679] 10.9] 22,874,201] 80 | 17,899, 361|...........].....]-.. con scacfanscl. cue ceeeenn 
Oklahoma ....| 1,087,747) 2) 07 58 | 7,002 915)°_.......-.|--.- 1-2 eee eee 
Indian Ter....| | 201,754) 12.3] 2) 481, 54 Gt? | 0 Se ve es | Pe SS 
United States 28, 581, 25 14. 4411, 788, 666| 64. 8 266, 727,475] 17, 620, 1298 14. 7/258, 274, 342/60. 2/155, 496, 642 


| | 


WINTER WHEAT AND SPRING WHEAT. 


The separate statement on this page of the figures for winter wheat and for spring - 
wheat will afford a new line for observation of the development of wheat gro in 
the United States. It will be noticed that the production of spring wheat, while it 
constitutes nearly one-half of the total, is rather closely confined to the States. whose — 
climates will hardly allow fall seeding with a safe prospect of acrop. On the Pacific | 
coast a considerable share of the crops of Washington and Oregon are spring whee 
a this wheat probably comes from the.colder sections in the eastern parts of those — 

tates. 
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Average value per acre of wheat in the United States, based upon farm value December 1, 
1898-1902, by States. : . 


States and Territories. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901." toGzss 
WMialinic ts Se ae sae $16. 32 |$16.67 |$15. 74 |$18.48 |$17.49 |$17.36 $20.47 |$17.55 $28.18 | $23.28 
New Hampshire .........---- 12.75 | 16:00: | 14.67 | 21.00 | 17.60 | 17.48 | 16.34 | 15.00 |. 2S sein 
MGM OM = seek Sea eee ee 14.28 | 15.21 | 20.01 | 22.79 | 17.68 | 20.25 | 18.70 | 18.33 | 17.58 | 20.49 
WONMECTCIG soe ee eee on eee ee eee leet aoe 20.00 | 17.60 | 17.39 | 17.05") 52 22s eee 
ING W WY Olen 6 an demon eae 11.02} 9.18 | 12.31 | 14.08 | 19.26 | 15.26 | 14.80 | 18.63 ) 10°74 | i3227 
aw Jersey ...c vp ace - daa eee 10.15: | 9.33°| 8.80 | 13.62 | 17.20 | 12.70") 10.88 | 14. 13) OR eee 
Pennsylvadia.. 652.222 -2..2¢ 9.10 | 8.40} 10.797) 11.62 | 17.93 | 11.90 | +8.98 | 9.72 | T2eSi ieee 
Haliware -:.. 5. eae nee 8.82'|. 7.15 | 7.42.) 16.66 | 20; 21 | 9:48 | 98.70 |) 142 Sete eee 
Mecyiend ©... 22: 9. -= bone 10.26;| 8.26:| 10.88 | 14.96 | 17.86 | 10.71 | 9.59 | 18.84 | T2501) oabs 
id 2 ee ene RR A a 7.06:| 5.32'| 6.05) 7.44 | 11.04) 9:31 |..6.80 |" 8. o7siaaoo 4.50 
INOTtD OArolina: . 222.2262 4ee" 5.90'|} 3.25.) 4.97 | 6.067). 7.52°)) 718 | 0.49"). (ey aed 4.88 
SonthCarolima . 2.-- Siccmeeee 6.17 | 4.87.) 5.63 | 6.05°| 10,27.) 9:96 | 6.44 |. 9° O9n)=asae2 5. 9 
OOTP Re oun t ce 2 eee 6.48:| 6.24) 5.08 | 7.125) 9.68) -9:807) (6:66 | -S.iGdo eine 5.88 
Mlahamidcoe.6 4 22 haere 7.22:| 6.47 | 6.00 | 6.80} 10.10 | 10.80 | 6.76} 8.45 |) 7:66 5.58 
MUISSISCIPPil,..... Gui. aos foes Sess 6:55:| 7.35"). 4.88 | ‘6.97 |) 9.905) 0545) 6:01 |) 1806s ee7aon 6. 80 
TORS Re A Se ee 6.09 | 8.15 | 3.76 |~ 8.78 | 14.06 | 10.06 | 7.55] 11.78 | 6.94) 6.98 
Arcam Sas datos wise ce «see eee 5.20 | 4.84] 5.55] 5.68] 8.82] 6.38] 5.50} 6.57) 6.86 6.10 
MET THESSE ON a8 sec d- Sa eee ee 5.24] 4.13] 5.46| 6.29] 10.64 | 8.84] 6.79] 7.82] 7.99| 5.47 
Wiest Virsimia; eo oe eee 8.28 | 7.26:). 7.31 |. -8.03 | 195.93). 9.80] 6.60"| Zoobo Sasoao 6. 31 
KGMUC ay ene. se ae eee ees 6.44) 6.255) 62655) 6.61 | T2105) 9255) 6.01 | (Saoirse 6. 88 
Oltiomate sateen ese fe Saas 8.27'| 9.31i| 7.98. '7..02)) 14.87 | 1115 | 9.09. || 45260 Os Salada 
MaehISaN .....5--22-22 Oo ek 7-52:| 8522.) 7.92.) 10:75: )°13057 >| 13:31") 5.46 | OS 72dsl aioe iene 
india ee wats ose ne Skeet 7.47 | 8.465) 5.24 im 77. 20') 21557 |. 9583. | 6.27.) “S27 0a Oba Ones 
TURN GIS. Settee Ree ee 5. 87°}. 8.19:| 5, 83-] 10.:88.| 7.:03-| 6.60 | 6:30 | 8) 32s)125i4s esse 
Waisconetnt e200... 4. - see eeee 7:18) 8.42)| 7.912) 9.382") 10/50 | 10.621 9.46 | 9 920)10) 48 eden 
MiinmMesotaires che ie ose. Secee 4,90.| 6.62 1.10.12.) ° 9.66 1 10.08 | 8.53 | 7.37 | 6.6251 7.74 8. 48 
ROW Geese a So eee ee 5.64: 7.40!) 8297 (9.92) 9.75 | 8.68] 7.15 | S220 ee re 6. 96 
MISSOURI tees Bat eee wees 4.56 | -6,58'| 6-12:| 8.19 | 7.65 | 5.78 | 6.14] 788°) 10097 | edd 
aM SHS sh See eee ee 3.58! 4.580 /"%.3.47 | 6, 68.) 11.47 | 7.40.) 6. 10) Seeaeen se 5. 73 
ING Dias tag chae a en eens 8.48.) 3.48 | 4.80°) '8,12)) 10:00) 7.715). 5.05.) s62360) OE eS emilee 
South: Dakota. 5-26. 24 eae 3.74 | 3.04] 4.56] 6.94) 5.52] 6.20] 5.385 | 4.00! 6.84 6.95 
NOrth: DalcOtan 29). aoeeaes 4:13°>| 5.07)). 7.98 | 72555), 7862") “73456. 63) eet eon 9, 22 
Man tanascovco eee eee 12. 90°) 18:39. | 17.45°| 17.49 | 22:10 | W711 15.68 | 162235) Via 76niedionde 
WYOHUne s/o spenee te ees 12.15'}-12..35:) 16564415. 19-) 17.50) | 16535*|| 12.60 | 13 33h etGe Slat ones 
Colorado... See eee 6.86 | 11.64 | 18.16 | 10.67 | 16.80 | 14.78 | 18.51 | 18.33 | 16.15 | 18.50 
New Mexico, ..2.oa0 5. sees ee oe 12.60 | 15.84 | 14.89 | 18.86 | 18.00 | 14.76 | 8.42 | 14.28 | 15.48 | 14.71 
ALZOM A See ee eee ees 11.88 | .17.00.| 13.33 | 18.40 |, 13..382)|/(29.167) 9.79 | 1ISb3aelSsoanletoees 
ital yey Bee A eee eee 8.28 | 11.66'| 9.86'| 18.02 | 14.28 | 15.12-| 10.97 | 11.49 | 14.35 | d6500 
Nevadaece:.2 eres cote eee 10:78 | 15.00") 10. 63°| 20.70.) 21.87 | 27.55 | 138.68 | 170227095) 258s 
Tdnho: 5: =i ese Cee ee eee 11.58 |, 9.48 | 8.377} 15.98./ 15.40) 15.81 | 12.10 | 996725 SSs | tose 
Washineton. fis eee ceecen ee 9.74 | 6.47 | 6.35 | 18.382 | 15.98 | 13.07 | 11.58 | 11.99 | 13.67 | 14.44 
Oregon 2550 Hee eee ree 9.63.| 7.61 | 9.40 | 12.24 | 12.24 | 12.72 | 10.18:| 775901 Sys 
Califoriiatc. ee eaesceeesenee 7.0b.| 6.44.| 7%.80-), 12.12) )+.8.80" |) °6..55.| (8.74 1> baO7aieeeee 8.72 
Okdahomace. 3.2.5.2 -eesdesseeleeeccoe 5.76 | 6.47 | 8.84 | 14.441 7.75) 7.05 | 10.07 | 10.33 6. 44 
Indian Territory: a. saci waite | enim = ise Neste sl |e ore ate faleetage eee ate nee eee 8. 42 7.50 

General average ....-.-- 6:16") 6,48) 6,999) 18097 | 10,86 | 8.92) 7.170% FaGIR ned 9,14 


Macaroni WHEAT. 


The introduction into the semiarid regions of the West of several new varieties of 
wheat suitable for making macaroni has been very successful. It is estimated that 
about 2,000,000 bushels were raised last year and that the quantity will be increased 
this year. Care is being taken in grading and handling it and mills have prepared 
to grind it, so that no difficulty will be experienced in supplying the macaroni fac- 
tories of the country a considerable share of the semolina (flour) they need. There 
is a prospect that in a few years there will no longer be any necessity for the manu- 
facturers to import any part of their supply, and it may happen that the United States 
will become an exporter of macaroni wheat on a large scale. 


STATISTICS OF WHEAT. (i ( 


; Average farm price of wheat per bushel in the United States December 1, 1892-1902, by 
States. 


- 


; 
States and Territories. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1962. 


OG a $1.02 |$0.79 |$0.82 ($0.84 ($1.06 ($0.89 $0. 91 |$0.90 /|$0.97 | $0. 92 
ewe Mampsnire ......5.52.0- . 85 . 80 -76 | 1.00 | 1.10 92 95 ele No oda nole canes 
SNNOMM SE cia oc avec owcccncees . 85 . 67 . 69 -938 | 1.04 . 90 . 85 ak 94 / 1.09 
EN hie es once ae] redo edloemocne [el ae SS 1.00 . 88 95 aC oe eee As Eee 
OES ice cia's oc cvaccccee Bay 4, . 62 . 68 . 88 . 90 yf ihe . 80 hoy . 82 .79 
PREIOT RCV) 22 Soe cckwennvnsse .70 -61 ovb . 89 . 93 . 73 .75 74 YY . 76 
TIO WN ATLUE so oho a nec cease . 65 . 56 . 65 . 83 91 . 68 . 66 ste By 2 yb: 
OLS On . 60 . 65 . 64 . 87 . 94 . 69 . 68 .70 ag! .75 
VIE oo ici wnjcecesceecencee «16 . 54 . 64 . 88 . 93 .70 . 68 may A 71 72 
WII oe os we clnc cee sss . 63 . 56 . 65 . 80 . 92 . 66 . 69 7p 73 79 
OSC Olt) ie . 65 sides . 83 . 94 . 78 . 82 . 82 82 92 
BOUT MeaATOlNG,......-.casecus . 98 87 . 88 eae dee . 94 .99 | 1.01 98 1. 02 
0 oe . 90 76 . 82 89 | 1.03 .98 | .98 .95 94 98 
COLD] DONT) che Be ie . 88 .78 . 80 .85 | 1.01 . 90 . 89 .89 88 93 
Ls . 85 .75 61 . 82 .99 83 78 . 84 86 85 
LOSGN et . 58 . 54 . 66 19 . 89 . 68 . 68 . 64 7 77 
200 TAGE Ags | en . 65 . 55 .59 ek . 84 . 58 . 64 . 65 78 67 
UN Sue. Cl a O70 «pl 62 Iisa 74 .95 . 67 .78 .79 74 76 
freee virginia” :....32.-...... | +72 . 60 . 69 78 89 | 71 71 Pe fg Cy it aay Vale 
EME VIGIGY ae noice sacle sie ena ALi) . 50 .61 . 76 -89 | .62 . 66 . 69 72 74 
hic, 0 os 5 ay .49 . 60 . 78 .88 | .66 . 64 my i 71 71 
MACH On . 52 . 60 . 84 .87 | .64 . 65 . 69 71 69 
Du the, - 68 . 46 57 . 80 Oot feos . 64 .70 70 68 
TU SS a “ta . 45 . 63 74 .89 | .60 .63 . 64 69 59 
tet oe . 54 sa! xD .70 . 84 . 59 . 61 . 64 65 64 
Minnesota ..... eee ee Te 51 .49 .44 | .68 ay i 54 55 . 63 60 61 
CON Oot Bet ope 49 . 50 - 46 “62 75 Alay 255 . 59 60 55 
(ne ul i rr es .48 . 43 51 .70 85 .59 . 62 . 63 69 58 
oo Ja eee a: De 44 45 . 63 74 . 50 52 .55 59 55 
iy di SOY er . 40 .49 40 . 58 69 47 .49 Bs 3 54 49 
South Dakota ................ aie dh ame (eek tea, 60} BO. | 68 | S68 51 
Morb Dakota...-...+...-.... Sd ee 38 | .64 V, a ee) ee ey . 58 54 58 
SOI C10) (eae . 60 . 64 73 . 66 68 | .58 - 61 .61 67 62 
\ Cio . 65 . 63 64 . 62 70 . 69 . 67 . 76 69 81 
Lai Se 552 . 65 56 .61 70 . 56 . 57 .59 67 75 
MOU EMIE RICO. 2-5. 5sccc sce By . 88 73 . 66 75 . 62 .61 .68 72 86 
SLED he 65. | 1.00 65 . 80 74 . 92 . 64 .79 85 1.05 
LON . 60 53 44 . 68 68 . 54 53 . 55 70 76 
IGM GM | So es ete 75 49 . 69 90 . 95 76 . 70 88 98 
LUM) oe eee . 60 . 46 47 . 65 70 51 50 . 46 61 70 
SL . 48 .39 41 . 74 | 68 .o4 51 51 7 65 
0 - 5D . 43 47 ait 72 . 62 53 «55 54 67 
UShiveich i . 53 Evi . 60 83 83 ae 62 .58 60 80 
CUSIP VN TITS oe A DL . 48 68 76 ~52 53 .53 . 63 58 
Indian Territory...........--|-.-----|-------|----+++)---22 52) eeee eee) e reece eter eee cseeeeee | .69 61 
General average ......- .538 | 491 | 509 | .726 | 808 | 582 | .584 | .619 | . 624 | . 630 


Transportation rates, average for wheat, in cents, St. Louis to New Orleans by river. 


Bulk, | Sacks, | Bulk, | Sacks, Bulk, | Sacks, || Bulk. | Sacks, 
Year. per j|per100|} Year. per |per100|; Year. per |per100)| Year. per | per 100 
bushel.) Ibs, || bushel.|" Ibs. | bushel.| Ibs. | bushel. Ibs. 
ae77,.| 8.11 | 20.04 || 1884....] 6.63 | 14.00 || 1891....| 6.88} 16.28 || 1897....| 4.98 | 15.00 
1878....| 7.19 | 17.36 || 1885....| 6.40 | 15.00 || 1892....| 6.50 | 16.87 || 1898....) 4.50 | 10.00 
1879....| 7.75 | 18.00 || 1886....| 6.50 | 16.00 || 1893....| 6.55 | 17.54 || 1899...) 4.50 10.00 
1880....| 8.25 | 19.00 || 1887....) 6.00 | 18.25 || 1804....| 5.89 | 17.14 || 1900...) 4.25 | 10.00 
1881....| 6.00} 20.00 || 1888....) 6.50 | 15.00 || 1895....] 6.95 | 12.50 |/ 1901....) 4.25 10.00 
1882....| 6.42 | 20.00 || 1889....| 5.95 | 17.93 || 1896....| 6.00 | 14.55 |] 1902....] | 4.20] 10.00 
1883....| 5.50} 17.75 || 1890....| 6.58 | 15.66 


WHEAT ON THE PacrFic Coast. 


There has been no very large increase in the total wheat crop of the Pacific Coast 
States in the past ten years, though the crop in 1901 reached nearly 100,000,000 
bushels; but the excellent quality of the wheat produced there, and the high price it 
commands in the world’s markets, give reasonable assurance of the continued expan- 
sion of this branch of farming. The settling up of new areas and the development 
of irrigation will have a tendency to make the increase of production shown by the 
next census not less than that shown in 1900, 
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Monthly average prices of wheat in Chicago.@ 


[Cents per bushel.] 


Month. 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 

SAMI AT os os are se me pian or 912 | 871 | Tdz5| 61% t 825 | 99-9; 
F caries Ee ae I RoE es 95: | 8778! 7348) 573 | 535 79% | 1012 
IManGhS. teces. oe scecannce a 101,5,| 843 | 76 5743) 57 
PN: «lee Si RR a OS a 1097;| 81) 79 614 | 613 
TRS ote sso am emene es 1033,| 82% | 72: | 569,| 7345 
IDES SAC ase Beer aera tooe 96: | 822 | 6525; 58| 76; 
1 I a eS ee PS SE 914 | 782 | 603 | 5534) 68 
IRONS UStEIRe o5 = oh see esee 9915| 777;| 593 | 5d 653 
September. .2s2sseeeescee 952 | 733 | 66%;| 53 6025 
Wetoven.-. 5-2... eases 952 | 7148} 633 | 5333) 603 
Noyember..cascenesss soos 942 | 712;| 60% | 563 | 58% 
WMECEMPECY.<:.c-aeeeee ss st 9143; 712 | 6132) 583) 59} 

Yearly average. 2... 9735| 79% | 672 | 572,| 623 


aThis table exhibits average cash prices for the past twelve years. The monthly prices are the 
means between the lowest and highest prices for each month, and the yearly prices are the averages 
of the monthly averages. 


OATS. 


The oats crop of the United States for 1902 was 987,842,712 bushels—the record 
yield—exceeding by 163,000,000 bushels the crop of 1895, which was the largest crop 
heretofore reported. 

The acreage of oats for 1902 increased very slightly over 1901, but the high average 
yield per acre of 34.5 bushels, an inerease of nearly 10 bushels, accounts for the 
largely increased production. : 

The world’s oats crop reached 3,561,041,000 bushels and passed all records of pro- 
duction for previous years. 

The visible supply on January 1 was 8,680,000 bushels, and steadily declined to 
2,420,000 on July 1. The supply throughout the year was unusually low and was 
reduced to the lightest on record during the above period. 

The range of prices of oats for the year 1902 was the highest since 1891, and the ~ 
yearly average at Chicago was about 37 cents per bushel. Wholesale cash prices 
were well maintained and ruled high, advancing to the highest point in over twenty- 
five years and ruling at 56 cents at Chicago in July. 


Oats crop of the countries named, 1898-1902. 


Country. 1898. 1899. 1900. | ee | 1902. 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
mite at States=. cise 21s eee eee 730, 907,000 | 796,178,000 | 809,126,000 | 786,809, 000 987, 843, 000 


—SS>=_[|_ OE™PVVWWCLlOOOO— SS SS §| OF Ome 


Ontanlourz~.-2enh- stecee sean --| 89,596, 000 92,731, 000 92, 520, 000 80, 803, 000 109, 786, 000 4 
Manitoba... scnciseeene ces seen 17, 854, 000 23, 022, 000 9, 092, 000 28, 673, 000 35, 565, 060 
Rest ol Cansdan.. vee s-ccmeee ee 18, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 20,000,000 


Total Canada...........+- 120,450,000 | 129,753,000 | 113,612,000 | 129,476,000 | 165, 351, 000 


Total North America..... 851, 357,000 | 925,931,000 | 922,738,000 | 866, 285, 000 | 1, 153, 194,000 
Great Britains: ose eeaeee eels 122, 669, 000 118, 363, 000 | 118,467,000 | 113,576,000 1384, $93,000 
Irelands 2 525 22 eee 55, 348, 000 53, 013, 000 61, 291, 000 62, 240, 000 65, 570, 000 

Total United Kingdom...| 178,017,000 | 171,376, 000, 179,758,000 | 175,816,000 200, 063, 000 — 
Sweder......:05 et bee 70,416,000 | 53,698,000 | 69,272,000 | 56, 971, 000 , 362 4 
DenMark.. «ncasaceeaneee ee cee 41, 474, 000 37, 074, 000 40, 323, 000 37, 409, 000 37, 000, 000 
Netherlands: 2: case. 5 see eee 16, 618, 000 -16, 061, 000 17, 296, 000 16, 000, 000 13, 000,000 
Belgium: 3c eect coset ee eee 35, 078, 000 29, 047, 000 35, 815, 000 36, 820, 000 45, 506 
FY@NCC), 4. csuncacene ee eee ae 278, 277,000 | 270,437,000 | 250,597,000 | 225, 2838, 000 301, 632 
Spain.;....--scsase ene 8,833,000 | 12,776,000 | 10,000,000 | 12,000,000 | — 12,000 
Tal Wale. < 22m si t's i 18, 567, 000 16, 504, 000 16, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 18, 000. 
Gamfiany ....2 0. no ae 465, 321,000 | 474,179,000 | 488,594,000 | 485,716,000 | 514, 452 . 
Austria ....-<.evae) ae 114, 189,000 | 122,168,000 | 118,181,000 | 118,191,000 | 125, 498, 000 
eA bbel <a Jo pe ee ence cneesens 78, 708, 000 81, 217, 000 70, 946, 000 68, 083, 000 82, 673, 000 
Croatid-Slavonia, ....2..0cen=—02 7, 022, 000 6, 316, 600 5, 564, 000 5, 818, 000 6, 318, 000 — 

Total Austria-Hungary...| 199,919,000 | 209,701,000 | 194,691,000 | 192,087,000 214, 489, 000 — 
FROUDTAN AN cc al coe Sake eee 17, 410, 000 6, 255, 000 8, 704, 000 16, 540, 000 21, 905, 0 : 


Bulgaria. ccvvsaecctou chee 10,662,000 | 5,775,000 | 6,000,000 | —- 8,000,000 | —-10, 000 


Total Russia in Europe... 


Total Europe 


627,851, 000. 000 | 908, 648, 000 


STATISTICS OF OATS. 781 
Oats crop of the countries named, 1898-1902—Continued. 
Country. 1898. 1899 1900. 1901. fo so, 1902. 
E Bushels. Bushels. Sisiets. ”- Bushels. | ‘Bus ushe rue 
MEEMEEMIANDIODCL . 22.2. 00-05-0--0% 559, 920,060 | 839,639,000 | 744,037,000 | 527,576,000 807, 409, 000 
aS 55,515, 000 B6, 463,000 | 51,235,000 | 56,150,000| 63,043,000 
Pri CAUCASUS ...........--220! 12, 416, 000 2, 546, 000 17, 519, 000 11, 932, 000 000 | 16, 112, C00 


812, 791, 000° 000 | 595, 658, 000 000 | 886, 564, 000 


1, 968, 443, , 000° 2, 211 pale 531, 000° ell 


2, 129, 841, 000 [1, 873, 300, 000 000 | 2, 330, 973, 000 


ee 51, 258,000 | 76,853,000 | 34,918,000 | 21,569,000 | 34,078, 000 
SeemeeTeAgia.......-..-.-.---% 8,423,000 | 9, 804, 000. 987,000 | 6,870,060 9, 433, CO) 
Total Russia in Asia‘..... 59, 681,000 | 86, 657,000 ~~ 40, 905, 000 000 | 28, 439, 000 000 | 43 43, 511, C00 
attiein | foshb<....... 59, 681,000 | 86,657,600 | 40, 905, 000 | 28, 439, 000 000 | 43,511, 000 
NS Sea 6,023,000 | 4,534,000 |  6,000,000| 5,000,000 6, 000, 000 
BOO OL OMI Saree occiw w ales wee ws Be ) 1, 493, 000 1, 868, 000 1, 750, 600 1, 750, 000 1, 750, 000 
Total Africa ............-- | hey he 516, 060 000 | 6 6,402,000 | _6,750, 000 000 | 6,750,000 | 7, 750,000 
West Australia ................. 30, 000° “BS, 000 | 76,000 90, 000 | “164, 000 
South Australia ... ....-...-... 211; 000 314; 000 225, 000 378, 000 | 484. 000 
Seemed o..-...-..-..------. 32’ 000 4° 000 11; 000 8) 000 44° 000 
Newasouth. Wales.........-..... 561, 000 287, 000 648, 000 612, 000 709, 000 
> nie ea 4,961,000 | 5,697/000 | 6,309,000 | —9, 884, 000 6, 937, 000 
Wino 00 ae 1, 137, 000 2) 343) 000 1, 184, 000 1, 451, 000 1, 756, v0O 
New Zealand..................- 10,045,000} 17, 17,032, 0 000 | 16,840,000 | 19,687,000 | 15.519, 000 
Total Australasia......... 16,977, 000 000 | 25,735,000 | 25,298,000 | 32,110,000 | 25, 613, 000 
RECAPITULATION BY CONTINENTS. 
North America ............----- 851,357,000 | 925, 931, 000 | 922, 738,000 | 866,285, 000 | 1, 153, 194, 000 
4. 1, 968, 443, 000 |2, 2117531, 000 |2, 129; 841,000 11,873; 300,000 | 2° 330, 973, 000 
a 59, 681,000 |’ 86,657,000 | 40,905,000 |’ 28,439,000 | ” 43,511,000 
ae ne 7,516,000} 6,402,000 | 6,750,000} 6, 750, 000 7,750, 000 
ieiewiasig.. |.../.........--.- 16,977,000 | _ 25, 735, 000 25,293,000 | 32,110,600 | 25, 613, 000 
ool 2, 903, 974, 000 13, 256, 2 3, 125, 527, 000 2, 806, 884, 000 | 3, 561, 041, 000 


Visible supply of oats in the United States first of each month for ten years. @ 


| 

Month. 1893-1894. 1894-1895. 1895-1896. /|* 1896-1897. | 1897-1898. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
PEs he oe sck asc caence 4, 805, 000 3, 134, 000 9, 007, 000 14, 120, 000 | 12, 912, 000 
UG UAL Qo sen Cpa Se eee 2, 627, 000 2, 135, 000 4, 653, 000 10, 384, 000 , 604, 000 
OE NOG Ae 4, 846, 000 9, 380, 000 4, 678, 000 11, 410, 000 13, 784, 000 
eee cS ciceciwic hoe 5, 324, 000 10, 765, 000 4,124, 000 13, 821, 000 | 15, 573, 000 
GMO DEN cs. cn.ceccuscse oi gee 7, 252, 000 12, 738, 000 8, 020, 000 17, 217, 000 20, 096, 000 
PBSIMENINGEC oe eye oS cc wide cine oa 6, 602, 000 12, 332, 000 10, 248, 000 17, 995, 000 19, 768, 000 
Wee ce on- oe keck ccs 5, 602, 000 11, 864, 000 10, 446, 000 19, 538, 000 16, 148, 000 
= Soo | 5, 371, 000 10, 508, 000 11, 446, 000 19, 978, 000 20, 245, 000 
=e oc oe | 4, 089, 000 9, 227, 000 12, 211, 000 20, 832, 000 | 17, 925, 080 
Soe oe Se eee | 8, 938, 000 8, 905, 000 14, 326, 000 20, 672, 000 | 15, 609, 000 
nt. ilies. Wa Ge eee eee 3, 761, 000 7, 823, 000 13, 426, 000 16, 188, 009 | ‘14, 402, 000 
Lda Se | 3) 401. 900 11,2846 000 18,460,000 = 12, 878, C00 | 10, 421, 000 

| 

Month | 1898-1899. 1899-1900. 1$00-1991. | 1901-1902. 1902-1903. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
EEE a os icc. csnitiofoee Dare 8, 716, 000 10. 262, 000 12,716,000 | +15, 275,000 2, 420, 000° 
cc ucicis er Ce Sa a 4, 971, 000 6, 885, 000 9, 364, 000 7, 808, 000 2, 988, 000 
September ~ A SS er eee 7, 360, 000 10, 978, 000 18, 853, 000 10, 603, 000 5, 159. 000 
Lon ee eee 9, 286, 000 18, 127, 000 17, 140, 000 14, 445, 000 11, 241, 000 
BPN OWOEIN DCT. 5. -.- ce ween cee cess 11, 352, 000 18, 254, 000 20, 528, 000 12, 899, 000 10, 661, 000 
BegemrinhOr.....-...--<---<.-+--- 9, 460, 000 11, 789, 000 18, 136, 000 10, 109, 000 10, 401, 600 
28 ee eee ene 10, 893, 000 12, 004, 000 15, 861, 000 8,680,000 |* 8,794,000 
Ee ae ec cictaGin.w nlees 13, 231, 000 11, 876, 000 16, 175, 000 8, 537, 000 8, 727, 000 
- A onde 14, 782, 000 12, 449, 000 16, 800, 000 8, 207, 000 12, 437, 000 
oo Soe eS 15, 725, 000 14, 176, 000 15, 823, 000 6, 606, 000 12, 432, 000 
a er opr cs kia 18, 971, 000 18, 845, 000 16, 824, 000 | 5, 010, 000 9, 992, 0CO 
ea yaaa sce sSinaenns | 138,661, 000 12 301, 000 14, 989, 000 acote: OOO 1k Yous. mua 


. ‘Bradstreet's. 


_ _@These figures represent stocks 
Rocky Mountains, stocks in Manitoba elevators, and stocks afloat on lakes and canals, as reported by 


available at 62 of the principal points of accumulation east of the 


so 
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Condition of oats crop of United States, 1886-1902. 


K a 
o o 
ag % q Y 2 
: + Tear. rear. 
Year. 3 i a 3 Year 5 a 3 g 5 a : 
q cm Ry a 3 a 
Sd ene St St)? Saas 21) ee 
95.9 | 88.8 | 87.4 90.9 || 1892 ..-| 88.5 | 87.2 | 86.2 | 78.9 || 1898 ...| 98.0 | 92.8 | 84.2 
1887 ....| 91.0 | 85.9 | 85.6 | 83.4 || 1893...| 88.9 | 88.8 | 78.3 | 74.9 || 1899 ...| 88.7 | 90.0 | 90.8 
1883 ....| 95.4 | 95.2 | 91.7 | 87.2 |} 1894...| 87.0 | 77.7 | 76.5 | 77.8 || 1900...) 91.7 | 85.5 | 85.0 
_.| 93.8 | $4.1 | 92.3 | 90.0 || 1895...] 84.3 | 83.2 | 84.5 | 86.0 |} 1901 ...| 85.3 | 83.7 | 73.6 
89.8 | 81.6 | 70.1 | 64.4 || 1896....| 98.8 | 96.3 | 77.3 | 74.0:1) 1902 ...| 90.6 | 92.1 } 8954 
85.1 | 87.6 | 89.5 | 90.7 || 1897 ...| 89.0 | 87.5 | 86.0 | 84.6 


Acreage, production, value, prices, exports, etc., of oats of the United States, 1866-1902. — 


| * Chicago cash price per i cS 3 

od bushel, No. 2. pAcdebial iy Imports _ 
rt erage ; _CXpors, | during 

farm Water... Aoea acmcEuaaie eo ae uding fiseaT an 

ae A sp Produec- | price sale May of oatmeal, 
Year. Creeer a tion. per | poo.j, | December. | following | _ fiscal 
ee bush- es: year. years be- | “D5 
acre. el, Lee PemennE Sch July e 
ec. 1 Low. |High.| Low. |High.| July 1.¢ aa 


w 


Acres. |Bush.| Bushels. Cts. | Dollars. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Liirew 8, 864,219} 30.2} 268,141,078] 35.1} 94,057, 945 36 43 59 78 825, 895) 778,198 
erin 10, 746, 416} 25.9] 278,698,000] 44.5] 123,902,556] 52! 573)......|......| 122,554] 780,798 
go 8 a 9,665, 736} 26.4) 254,960,800} 41.7) 106, 355, 976 43 493 563 623 481,871) 326,659 
ce Pe 9,461,441] 30.5) 288, 334,000} 38.0) 109,521,734 40 443 463 534 121, 517/2, 266, 785 
Lee 8, 792, 395} 28.1) 247,277,400) 389.0] 96, 443, 637 372 41 472 61 147,572) 599,514 
Saas 8,365,809! 30.6} 255,743,000} 36.2) 92,591, 35S 302 33 343 421 262, 975 ) 
eee 9,000,769] 30.2} 271,747,000; 29.9) 81,303, 518 23% 253 30 34 714, 072 

Spiess 9,751, 700| 27.'7| 270,340, 000| 34.6) 93,474, 161 34 40% 44 483 812, 873 

Srey wt 10, 897,412] 22.1) 240,369,000! 47.1) 113, 133, 934 51? 3 57? 642 504, 770 

et Rs 11,915,075} 29.7} 354,317,500) 32.0) 113, 441, 491 291 303 283 313) 1, 466, 228 

ee 13, 358, 908} 24.0} 320, 884,000) 32.4) 103, 844, 896 312 344 372 453 3 3 
Bae 12,826,148} 31.7] 406,394,000) 28.4) 115, 546, 194 242 eel De 27 8, 715, 479 
aeerhe 13,176,500} 31.4} 413,578,560) 24.6) 101,752, 468 193 203 243 303) 5, 452, 136 
eon at 12,683,500} 28.7] 363, 761,320} 33.1] 120, 583, 294 323 3862 292 343 
fan hs Oe 16, 187,977| 25.8] 417, 885,380! 36.0) 150, 248, 565 292 3 362 392 
ee 16, 831,600} 24.7| 416,481,000} 46.4) 193, 198, 970 433 46} 483 563 
et 18, 494,691] 26.4) 488,250,610! 387.5) 182, 978, 022 843 411 

ato a 20,324,962} 28.1) 571,302,400) 32.7} 187, 040, 264 292 = 803 1! 3,274, 622 
Ye | 21,300,917] 27.4; 583,628,000! 27.7; 161, 528, 470 223 252 

Does 22,783, 630} 27.6) 629,409,000) 28.5] 179, 631, 860 27 29 26: 293; 7,311, 306 
ae 23,658,474) 26.4) 624,134,000) 29.8) 186, 137, 9380 25} 27+ 253 27}| 1,374, 635 
ieee 25, 920,906} 25.4] 659,618,000) 30.4) 200,699,790 283 30% 324 38 573, 080 
PAS 26, 998, 282) 26.0] 701,735,000) 27.8) 195, 424, 240 25 262 218 233; 1,191 
Sar 59 27, 462, 316} 27.4] 751,515,000! 22.9) 171,781,008 20 21 243 30 | 15, 107, 238 
ce. 26, 431, 369} 19.8] 523,621,000) 42.4) 222, 048, 486 39% 437 52. 54 1, 382, 836 
eee 25, 581, 861} 28.9) 738,394,000} 31.5) 232, 312, 267 313 3838 282) - 333) 30, 586, 644 
pete 27, 063, 835| 24.4] 661,035,000) 31.7} 209; 253, 611 252 31+ 282 323] 2,700, 793 
se Oa 27, 273,033) 23.4) 638, 854, $50} 29.4) 187, 576, 092 274 293 324 36 6, 290, 229 


Ese 27, 023, 553} 24.5) 662, 036,928) 32.4) 214,816,920} 283] 293) 273} 303] 1,708,824 

RE ACS 27, 878,406] 29.6} 824, 443, 537| 19.9) 163,655,068} 168| 173) 18 195| 15, 156, 618 

eS ee 27,565, 985} 25.7) 707, 346,404) 18.'7| 132,485,033} 163} 183) 163] 183) 37,725,083 

=e 25, 730, 375} 27.2) 698, 767,809) 21.2) 147,974,719} 21 233| 26 32 | 73, 880, 307 

ae 25,777,110} 28.4) 730,906,643) 25.5) 186,405,364) 26 213| . 24 272) 33, 534, 362 

Biter 26, 341,389} 30.2) 796,177,713} 24.9} 198, 167,975 | salah 21%} 233) 45, 048, 857 

migrate 27, 364, 795} 29.6) 809,125,989) 25.8] 208, 669,233) 219) 223) 26 293) 42, 268, 931 

feb 28, 541,476] 25.8] 736, 808,724) 39.9} 293,658,777) 42) 482/ 41 493) 18,277,612 978 
RASS ae 28, 653, 144! 34.5) 987,842,712; 30.7] 303, 584,852) © 293) -32 |......|.. 0. 5}0o seni oeee 


aIn years 1866 to 1882, inclusive, oatmeal is not included. 
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Crop of 1902, | : ) Shipped out 
Stock on hand March | of county 


States and Territories. oon ) 45 dak 
A Acreage. | Production. Value. | E; TE08. | bebe 
el 
Acres. Bushels. Dollars. Bushels. Per cent. Bushels. 
MUMMIES gia's ayia’ «ae 2 -> 116, 461 4, 541, 979 2, 048, 891 1, 362, 594 30 45, 420 
New Hampshire..... 11, 934 417, 690 183, 784 146, 192 BO” li iwnwas men eed 
Wermont...0.-.-.-... 77, 780 8, 111, 200 1, 337, 816 1, 213, 368 ae Meas eee ee 
Massachusetts ....... 6,516 209, 815 | 94,417 52, 454 Cae tae oss temo 
Rhode Island ........ yp? 62, 336 26, 804 24, 934 ee ee Pe 
Connecticut ......:.. 10,181 351, 244 144, 010 80, 786 7) aged oe Relea eS a 
momeLork............ 1,524,564 | 52,982,560 | 19,073,722 | 24,901, 803 47 4, 768, 430 
New Jersey .....-.-.-- 67, 852 2, 184, 834 852, 085 961, 327 44 262, 180 
Pennsylvania........ 1, 233, 868 45, 036, 182 15, 312, 302 19, 365, 558 43 1, 801, 447 
MICTAWATC...--.--c.--- 5, 024 113, 542 47, 688 22,708 20 2,271 
IMarvland..:......... 42, 132 1, 124, 924 427,471 236, 234 21 134, 991 
1 ee i a 222, 074 8, 886, 295 1, 632, 244 1, 127, 026 29 233, 178 
North Carolina ...... 238, 143 3, 024, 416 1, 542, 452 604, 883 20 90, 732 
South Carolina ...... 216, 541 2, 836, 687 1, 673, 645 255, 302 oI 85, LOL 
corel. .5.2..0:...%~ 264, 013 2, 930, 544 1, 553, 188 322, 360 jh ae 29, 305 
GN see oc. sls ~- SE: 31, 949 434, 506 265, 049 56, 486 13 13, 035 
JO 212, 857 2, 320, 141 1, 276, 078 232, 014 10 | 46, 403 
Wah) 117, 419 1, 808, 253 922, 209 198, 908 is yg fir ere eee soe 
Lowi ————— 34, 932 530, 966 265, 483 53, 097 Lied ee ee ere 
Ve 896, 869 20, 807, 361 10, 195, 607 2, 496, 883 12 1, 456, 515 
Jo OG ee 252, 420 5, 048, 400 2, 069, 844 1, 211, 616 24 201, 93 
Tennessee ........... 186, 071 3, 219, 028 1, 351, 992 , 138 27 354, 093 
* West Virginia........ 85, 614 2,448, 560 1, 003, 910 710, 082 29 48, 971 
WGULUCKY..2..2.2-... 259, 396 5, 758, 591 2, 073, 093 2, 073, 098 36 287, 930 
OL a 1, 129,192 46, 409, 791 14, 851, 183 16:783-427 | ---.38 15, 315, 231 
SSO) 1,011, 031 40, 340, 137 18, 312, 245 14, 522, 449 36 10, 488, 436 
Ooh a ob ale 48, 565, 685 18, 598, 392 14, 569, 706 30 19, 911, 931 
LOC) a ei 4, 070, 303 158, 450, 423 42, 966, 118 55, 242, 152 36 76, 725, 211 
\ 2,381, 900 95, 037, 810 28, 511, 343 39, 915, 880 42 19, 007, 562 
Moinnesota...2..-.-..- 2, 109, 223 82, 259, 697 22, 210, 118 32, 081, 282 ae al 26, 323, 103 
MET... 5 4,063,188 | 124,738,337] 31,184,584 | 43,658, 418 35 18, 710, 751 
So i 855, 882 27, 816, 165 7, 788, 526 11, 404, 628 41 5, 563, 233 
USO cE 941, 168 31, 529, 128 9, 458, 738 12, 611, 651 40 9, 143, 447 
Nebraska .....:...... 1,795,422 | 62,121,601} 15,530,400} 24,848,640 40 24,227, 424 
South Dakota........ 692,553 ! 24, 100, 844 6.989,245 | 10,845, 380 45 8, 374, 118 
North Dakota........ 766, 599 29, 437, 402 7, 948, 099 14, 424, 327 49 4, 709, 984 
MEOMUAME 5232. 5...... 159, 154 6, 668, 553 2, 400, 679 2, 734, 107 41 2, 267, 308 
WiyOMIne .....-2.0... 36, 179 1, 302, 444 651, 222 416, 782 32 221, 415 
PoloragdO.. 65.2... .% 136, 576 3, 660, 237 1, 866, 721 951, 662 26 695, 445 
New Mexico ......... 15, 744 300, 710 204, 483 36, 085 12 42,099 
mrmomee-..c2.......- 1, 798 56, 997 42,748 13, 679 eu, eee 
TE ed a 44, 970 1, 596, 435 750, 324 526, 824 33 127, 715 
Ol 5, 966 207, 617 145, 332 43, 600 OF eee 
Po OR ee 81, 064 3, 412, 794 1, 638, 141 819, 071 2 1, 262, 734 
Washington .:....... 154, 006 7, 115, 077 3, 486, 388 2, 063, 372 29 1, 423, 015 
SUBEE OM foc acu sone c ee 281, 955 8, 092, 108 3, 317, 764 2, 508, 553 31 2,346, 711 
RGMPOTTUA).. 0c c-3..- ss 168, 806 5, 148, 583 2625, 770 514, 858 10 1, 904, 976 
Ollahoma ..-........ 277, 240 13, 252, 072 4,505, 704 3, 843, 101 29 3, 578, 059 
Indian Territory..... 185, 031 6, 032, 011 2, 231, 844 1, 508, 003 25 1, 206, 402 
* United States..| 28,653,144 | 987,842,712 | 303,584,852 | 364, 926, 483 36.9 258, 438, 248 


Average yield per acre of oats in the United States, 1893-1902, by States. 


States and Territories. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 


- s ~ 
- Bush. | Bush. | Bush.| Bush.| Bush. | Bush.| Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. 

IBMT shea teas. < vain sic eee S6.SieSa.5' | ~402 | 4050 | .310)| 86.01). 35.0)} S25 35. 0 39.0 
New Hampshire............. $4.2)1. 31.1 |..96.9.| 38.0 | 85.0] $8.0] 35.0) 32.6] 29.5 35.0 
PPORMONGc..o 08. - a. - cnn cn's oe 36.5) < 3220.) 48587) 40.6) 38.0.1" S8:0ch. S40 | .84.9 33.0 40.0 
Massaehusetts:...2....-20---. 34.3 | 31.9] 36.0] 36.0] 82.0] .82.0] 33.0] 36.8 31.0 32.2 
Peiiade Thane «5 on = os econ 28.2 30.0 32. 4 30.0 32.0 27.0 26.0 30.9 29.4 36.2 
Ronmecticntq..o......5-.8inb5. Seal Boast cole onl 2020-12956: ff: 28.21 2830 | 2 SL. 0 28. 7 34.5 
RSID OT oS. he oles ae ccte PARR OO Pe State! 380°) St Ort 27.831, S1.0°- 27.9 21.6 40.0 
MNeGwrJersey.....2......- sae | S2Sa0"b 28a <abeb: | 840.00] 26.00), 196 | 24.0 1. 29.6 16.0 S2u2 
EMMIS VIVONIR.. 2 2 we Sse 26.8 28 S137 S16 28.2 23.3 33.0 Si3t 18.9 36.5 
Delaware..... qrcccteeeeeeees 25. 4 19.0 19.1 29.0 22.0 22.0 20.0 21.0 18.5 22.6 
2D 1 ae rr 21.2 21.4 26. 2 24.0 24.0 19.5 23.0 24.0 18.8 26.7 
ON GEE a a Web) eles 77h SPSsbo| IDO 16k | 14.0] 14.8 14.9 17.5 
meoueworth Caroling ..........\.0.. 14 eatOeO. Ibs 112°6:| ISO. I4s | IDO84 IB9 14.4 Ae RY 
2 South Carolina .............. PES | PAU 1552) 31.0) | 1ssb le 17.2 | 2200] 16.5 15.8 pe a | 
Oa Ce $osS ot ssa $45 bt 1200:) 214.0 b 1656 9.0] 15.0 14.8 gt a | 
Lora i ae oe PISS: SSS AOs2)| 2230 9.0] 15.4 5.07|, BES ESSE 13.6 
: Alabama USS eee W480) aso 14090) 14eG | F301} 16.8 7 lOO} 34.4 14.5 10.9 
EE W685" adoa0" |) 1627 ||. ASSO" ls 14:0 | 18.5.) 10,0 | 14.0 15.2 15,4 


a 
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Average yield per acre of oats in the United States, 1893-1902, by States—Continued. 


States and Territories.. 1898. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899, | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 
Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush.| Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush.| Bush. | Bush. 
ISOS INC EAA Hse See Se 16.0°| 22.3 | 15.0 1° 10.0) }, 1870") S180 hy S205) etss On| eee 152 
4 ep er Ree. ee ai eon 20.1 Bonk 20.7 19"20..0. | 25:0) |) 29575) 2505 Se asau Ue) 23.2 
VARISGTYSHS cso s ..oeao ee .19;3°} 18.5 |. 26.4 |. 16:0°) 17.10") 2208 | 1Ss0 yee 123 20. 0 
WP CITNESSOE: St arms Sabiciee ceeaEnae 18.4.) 14.6.). 2255) ) 1625), L050) |) 1S) 4 On aoe 17.5 a lye 
Wiest Varganin, =. 2eo2-.-ee 23.5,| 18.0.) 28.4) 24.0 |. 20°50 | 419.5), 23.00) S21 Os maaan, 28.6 
Ren. s 22. Sees oc Vee 29..2:)| “29.0 |. 2652) | 2A 0) |, GLSaOi | S22 eS On eee 19.7 22.2 
MOM a < fas bli s aoe ae cae 28.6. |. 38053.) - 31. 7-|\9'3L20 7) 32505253009" PA Sb. 0) esaae 81.5 41.1 
Mighigan! Yo. . ie ee 26.0 | 26.1 | 23.9] 30.0] 26.0] 328] 340! 36.7| 29.0] 39.9 
Iavebt:\ 0: a See ene Mem he BUD! LAAs wean Oe|| FLOR | 0052 P2032) oe. OL) eee 28.6 35. 4 
WIM OIS, 2 3 - 5 a Seaweh eee Bliaai| OOS 24.4.) 28.0 |..°32.0' | - 2900" es 33. OMe sa0 28.2 hed 
MWISCOMSIN —. 22 saseene- couse 27.6 | 32.9) 383.8) 33.4) 84.0} 86.1 | 36.04 32.0 29.1 39.9 
MENIMSSOUA...< . 1c. <is os erage Sere 24,8.) 28.1.) 39.9 | 33.0), 26.00) #3863) 32-05) aaa Boe 89.0 
POWale he Soa. eee ee sees 24.8.| 25.6 | 46.2 |) 27.5%) 30:0) S400)" 33 705e sano 29.8 30.7 
INS SOUL <.c.cio eine Se ois - eon 23.4 17 23.300 i20ak | PSION 22500 eG soos Oo meeens ee S270 
Kansas 2 .k<clcecctecescue eS 18.5 | -17.9 |47.9 |- 18.0 | - 2450.0 1820 | 329)05|5 5 SiG 18.6 33.0 
INGDRASKS. ou. shee eee eee 15.0!) 1216: [e28283 L900) 2 SEO! | sS2-a sy -SOs 0s 19.8 34.6 
SOUtneDaAkOte <ctosee es oben seed Gi O\e 20.0 | 21207( 22,09) 22050 eeco: 0) | ae olenm 28.8 34.8 
NortheDakota cece suceees 21.9 | 25.9.) 32.1 | 22500] 28505 SOs te oO OuimanO aes 32.6 38.4 
MONTANA. 5's ciwettine obec ees 34.0} 40.1 35.8 | 47.0 | 42.0 | 40.6) 38.0} 39.0 42.0} 41.9 
WYOMING: 2.2 ston see se moe 24.0.) 80641) 4150) 38250 Lo SanOn) Bole 2 S00) estes 4) O52 S650 
COlOtAdO eso. i wemticn ess eee 26.7 | 182.5-) 34.3 1" 28.07% 3450) |" 33058" |" 2720) oeeo 33.8 26.8 
NewelliexiC0. ....<S2. occ eeeese 29.2.|..35.0.| 39.9 |'.527,.0.)° 35.5 | 38.8 |" 2450)" SOs 31.6 | 19.1 
ANT OUWIA vo-s's ore cic) Sa sie. « oie owe sie <rols | matsp sage ree | pp ce tell 85.0'|~ 31.7 
Wirathiae sages oo. Get testes 27.9 | 33.0 | 383.8] 38.0} 35.0] 39.7 | 34.0] 35.9 33.0 ) 35.9 
ISTO ees Sa MRS OI Sel os 3 Soll soe artes See eee) PR Mem | x 43.0 31.8 
TAVROM:. <oo.- Sweet i eee 83.1 | 38.5} 35.2] 42.0] 386.3] 43.6] 34.0] 36.6 Fee ed de it 
Wasbimetom csc. ceens cece 39.7 | 36.5 |, 40.3 |, 38650°) 48.0 |> 415.9) |) 3%. On| sada 47-Db\ 468 
Orepon y= to at hoSteen = epee 2829: | 26.7 | +28..8 We 20304 S250) ||) 327.0081" 30.10) shee 31 28h 
Gaihornie, — Scape eeiete enc aortas 25.5.| 385.6.) 28.1) 31.0] 18.0] 33.0 |: 31.0 |° 24.6 30.4] 30.5 = 
Oklahoma. <sic ses eee Sas Beate) ares eee ee aot mel hey etm ee |e Sm er oe = tee feel 20:7 13 AGS 
Indian: Territory: «2260.5 tem se | See cee’: sbincisro| mocraeatell|seeeiteee twee steal eae ea eee 29.05] 326 
General average....... 2o,40 24,0 |e 2946 | 205 |e Btsiegl) | cork | 30.2 | 2956 25.8 34.5 
Average yield of oats in certain countries, in bushels per acre, 1894-1901. 
. | | | United 
Year. ae Russia. ey | Austria. Hungary.| France. eee 
(2) () b) (0) (0) a a 
W894 os Sl hee aw ents ce 2455) Sela 46.8 25.9 30.1 oy. 2 ( a 7 
S95 Mwai Bia cio ese sae eee 29.6 19.9 43.2 26. 2 29.6 27.5 39.5 
UROG Race Le Se cmistae Scie oe ae ee eeee 25.7 19, 2 41.8 Zonk 31.4 27.0 39.2 
POO ee a iad ais aged cee a siemens 2712 15.7 39.9 21.5 24.3 23.1 40.1 
BOS SAS ccna coe eects ees eee 28.4 16.5 47.1 27.3 80. 2 29.0 43.6 
TSO Ee ats wins taniae saree eis Mammen 80. 2 23.6 48.0. 30. 2 33.3 27.8 41.8 
NOOO RSS ee ein cetera ees cose 29.6 19.5 48.0 25. 2 28. 25.7 43.5 
LOUME oii ae ciate s eiainioe totais & 84.5 14.0 44.5 25. 6 28.1 23.5 40.6 
ee | $s 
AVGTASC Hs seamen. 5 Somes 28,7 18. 8 44.9 25.6 29.4 26.4 41.5 
a Winchester bushels. b Bushels of 32 pounds. 


Average value per acre of oats in the United States, based upon farm value December 1, 
1898-1902, by States. 


ee | at ef ae | Sete fee 
. 


} 
Maine@it aisex st seen tene eee $16. 34 |$14. 74 |$18. 63 |$12.40 | $9.92 |$12. 24 |$13.30 |$14.25 |$17.50 | $17.55 
New- Hampshire -22--ccee ee 14.71 | 15,24 | 12,92.) 18.80 | 18.80 | 12.54 | 13.65 | 12.39 | 15.34 15. 40 
Vermont=<-- sce cee eee teen 15.29 | 16.78 | 14.87 | 12.56 | 10.56 | 18.80 | 18.69 | 12.56 |} 16560) Savas 
Massachusetts. sacc. sceeeteee 14,41 | 18.72 | 12.24 | 12.60 | 10.56 } 11.84 | 12..54-|-18.98 | 17.05 | daaae 
Rhodeisiand =); tees eases 12.13 | 14.10 | 12.64 9.80] 10.88 | 9.99 | 9.62] 11.74 | 15.88 | 15.67 
OOMMECTICUL-...2 3. neta eee 10.00 | 11.09 | 9.89] 8.99} 9.86 | 10.15 | 10.36 | 10.85 | 15.50} 14.14 
New: YORK 2. 6c igehiee eee 7.20 | 8.621 8.88] 8.58] 8-87] 8.58 | 10.28 | 8.98] 10. S7-\)aaeee 
Wew Jersey... 5-2, ccm eee 8.37 | 10.79 | 10.29 | 9.52] 7.60] 6.08 | 7.92] 9.2 7.52 | 12.56 
PennsylVinia...-..<scceeaenee 9.88| 8.47] 8.56 | 7.43 | 7.61 | 6.99] 9.57 | 9.88 |. 8.500) aie a 
Delaware «cn hanes se ceenene 9.65] 6.65 | 5.54] 6.09] 5.06] 6.60} 5.00] 6.30] 8.33 9.49 
Maryland. . 0.0.0 - 760. fae 7.42 | 8.35] 7.07] 5.52] 6.24] 5.65] 6.90| 7.44) 7.71 |) ae 
Wire iia io... se eee eee 6.13 4. 44 besL 4.81 3. 48 4. 67 4, 62 5.48 6. 26 Ws 35 
North @arolina csi se.cegiccae 6.20 | 4.80} 5.74] 4.20] 4.81] 5.29] 4.92| 6.26] 7.34 6.48 
Soli @arolind.. . .c cee we ees 6.25 | 6 36°] 7.45.) 6.28 | 6598] 7.074 | 6.64) 7oeeeioee 7.73 
Georgia :..23 55 eu vveveveuvevens | 6.92] 6.83] 6.67] 4.92] 5.88] 7.97] 4.32] 7.80] 9.92) 6/55" 
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States and Territories. 1893. | 1894. 
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MEET eta’ a oe nan. 0 wei vin ; 6.73 
O20) 0 a ay). 6.11 
I UPOTIEL ool nic ue cans wen'ccens ; 10. 48 


Tennessee ...... 5.11 
West Virginia... 


IPMRRR TD rc ico cidniecvacedceces ; * 9.69 
1 LC) oo i a ee 2 10. 47 
VC in (0) ‘ 9. 87 
RTITUOSOLE, 1 fe wiles wines due oe P 8. 43 
0 OM = a re : CL 


LOSS SCT Ss i oie a nee ae 5 4. 64 
POT RKOTA, 2.2.2 ..8s0255- : 205 
MMAR MOMMOUN =. c-ccce cece ecse E TL 
CES oS), hn : 12. 43 
Sn . 14. 59 
Oblong re 3 6.21 
MEWeRTe ICO. 0 cs ccac ee es : 17.50 


\ie Sl bay] 70) 1.32 
Re ea aah swine foie we cies E 7.48 
ONO toe F 15. 66 


States and Territories. 1898. | 1894. 


Cents. | Cents. 
45 44 


New Hampshire ............. 43 49 
VS Cult. = 42 51 
ISSNACHUISEULS =. .c--nce-cecce 42 43 
MNOdeGASIANE ...5.<. 25. 5ecee 43 47 
WOUMECUICU Ui isan s oe ccc eee 40 43 
CTA Od A: a a 30 39 
NON Ved a a 35 38 


Pennsylvanian. 2.5.2. eee , 85 38 
NING Hecate sos ajc spe wes 38 35 
NTE RG |e 35 39 
Vile inti. 5 i 35 37 
Neruuecarolina ....2.....<... 44 44 
SouvhbiCarohua:.2. 22... /e05. 53 | 53 
PE OMP Nays cea pees oot ements 52 51 
SS BIEN a Se eee 55 61 
RAPPERS es word a clam ena ann « 61 | 51 
SECT 0 i 47 47 
OUI) ee 44 47 
EE et a) vam i 6 5s He (RAS 
PMPICOTISOS oe 2 = ck ckece ce eck 89 40 
MIETINGSSEE <5 ceo. cece se ccek 81 35 
PRESTO ITOINIA, oso. 2. fe cece 38 39 
OS ee 34 36 
10) 3. tee Cen AEE ee eee 30 31 
SIMON OER T renee iia aie e\niw inte’ o otra 82 34 
MeRUInbOTN ET erpee ina = cis cis cies mab wre 28 30 
CCL. rr 27 29 
WISCONSIN arcana sc accoe nes 27 30 
PUTEIVTNCSOUA 2. oo cence cca ec cece 26 Ri) 
UNG) Ge 3 Ve ee 23 28 
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UO Co Se a re 27 31 
OC es Seen (gee 36 
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STATISTICS OF OATS. 
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12. 48 
14. 68 
15. 91 
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15.70 | 12.92 
16.76 | 14.06 
10.80 | 12.30 


see ew ee 


er. | 1898. | 1s. 1900. | 1901. 
Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
82 34 38 38 50 
38 38 39 38 52 
82 35 | 37 36 50 
33 37{| 38 38 55 
34 37 37 38 54 
34 36 37 35 54 
27 31 33 32 48 
30 81 33 $1 47 
27 30 29 30 45 
23 30 25 30 45 
26 29 2 31 41 
99} 29 | 33| 371 - 42 
37 37 41 45 51 
45 45 47 48 62 
42 48 48 49 67 
53 54+ 60 50 72 
43 41 | 43 44 64 
44 42 50 46 63 
38 88 | 40 40 60 
27| 28 30 30 60 
33; 29 34 33 57 
28 28 2 8 45 
30 30 35 34 43 
97 27 32 31 41 
20 24 2} 26 389 
23 27 93{ 6 41 
19|° 2 23 23 38 
18 23 22 23 40 
19 24 23 23 39 
19 21] 22 24 34 
16 24 i9 20 36 
19 23 4 23 43 
—e. | 22 21 2 43 
15 90} 2 le oa 37 
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Average farm price of oats per bushel in the United States December 1, 1893-1902, by States. 
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Average farm price of oats per bushel in the United States December 1, 1893-1902, by th 
States—Continued. ~ a 


e . = 


States and Territories. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. “a 


— a 


South Dakotat? ss. ts seeee 34 
North Dakota. 225.2... seca. 28 29 16 18 26 26 ai 82 33 
Montane, .c-22- eee oeeeeree SY 31 44 31 33 35 39 42 36 
Wyoming <2 s2Om ce se eee 40 48 39 53 35 40 40 47 48 
COlotadeit.2-2 6 see 37 46 28 30 32 41 42 43 50 
Wew Mesieg. .222025. 3 eee 61 50 45 40 41 41 44 48 60 
APIZOND ooo nce woes eee Salar cals Bee cle me epee ole artis wl laietet rare = fe eltatetet teens eth tt rine Bee 60 
WEL So 5 Sacdo.2 eee eee 33 34 30 39 33 38 40 44 51 
ING@VS0S...22 25 25s select cca wove «looters = fe cecemn te Seon Ie Gece = Rector tite ee erate tae ral en ee 70 
TARO S50 book ee bee eee 41 32 29 30 32 36 38 40 44 
Washington... sc sinc:<cciscene 39 31 28 40 30 40 38 40 35 
ORePON 322. 325.) ae ste eee ee 37 28 27 33 35 40 41 41 34 
Caivtermia’ 2c. eset cea ee H 38 44 39 44 49 “BO 47 46 44 
Gah OMS. fase cob eca- 2 ibe c= heretics fis Biever w fe once lect rete ers tar ce 50 
Indian. Territory 5.5.0. Sos Seni abe wh. Sede icl Sees IR eee eet ee ie le 46 


General average ....-.. we 32.4 | 19:8 | 1837 | “22 | 255.) 4/9.) Shes eres 30.7 


Transportation rates, average for oats in sacks, in cents per 100 pounds, St. Louis to New 
Orleans by river. } 


SHAE) is oat oe te 20). 00. } 1389 2.2 a ar. eater £7293 | 1896... 2. See 14. 55 
TORE. Bo Se avec A¢. fo} ABO. oc es hae Sea 15. 66 |} 1897 -.2 2 eee 15. 00 
RGOee Jaen 8k Sain BE AD USE ow sg ear ae tg 16.28 |. 1898. cage eee 10. 00 
Lk one ae eee SE Do: 00 (i882. sae eee £6.87 4 1890... eee 10. 00 
BOOS. 2 ae ec 16508 PASWB2 2.9 A SE See 17. 04} 1900. oie 10. 00 
US: ee ees Gr eh Vode eo ae mee 17.14 | YOGl. 22 2 eee 10. 00 
TSS oe oo cee kecticesouiieanes 6 ee Se ee Se ea 12. 30... 1902 .* 2. Soe \__ 10.00 


CONTROL OF SMUT IN OATS. 


Smut in oats was so destructive to that crop in the Northwest a few years ago that 
some of the sufferers from its ravages were inclined to give up growing oats altogether. 
But a new and powerful disinfectant had beenintroduced. This was formaldehyde, — 
a derivative of wood alcohol. It was found almost at once that formaldehyde would 
kill many forms of microscopic animal and vegetable growth. This suggested its — 
application for freeing cereals from smut fungi. Experiments were made at the ~ 
North Dakota Experiment Station, which demonstrated that formaldehyde was avery — 
satisfactory remedy for smut in oats. The spread of the information that relief had — 
been found was very rapid and thousands of farmers immediately availed themselves _ 
of it. In the Dakotas, Minnesota, and Wisconsin the total saving was over $5,000,000, 
and probably more than thirty thousand families were directly benefited. : 

This is a valuable proof of the ready availability of successful new methods of culti- 
vation and crop protection under the existing system of publishing the results of 
investigation and experiment. u 
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Monthly average prices of oats in Chicago. 


[Cents per bushel.] 


: 
Month. 1891. | 1892. 1896, | 1905 | 1806. 1396. 1807. | 1598, | 100, | 1900. | 001 | 002 

} 

] ; ’ 
a 433 | 291] 31 281 | osx | 18: | 163! 203 | 27 | 209 | 233 | 424, 
Metary ............--.+ 46} | 293 | 303 | 289! 28:1] 1949] 16:1 254 | 272 | 234 | 2413! 42} 
igi nsa dence oan 50k | 284} 2946! 302! 293 | 193 | 161 | 2539) 264 | 23%) 25§ | 422 
ll a 631 | 293 27 825 | 295 191 | 17} | 2875] 2643] 241°) 264 | 428 
arr 494 | 31 | 304] 344 | 29%] 18%3 1743, 29 | 25, | 27h | 291%) 454 
| aR apart 391 | 312] 29¢] 42 | 284] 162 | 18: | 233 | 253 | 24 | 272°| 43} 
Sa RR ce 831 | 315 | 26ry) B85 237 | 162 | 17% 234 | 227) 232 | 331 | 43 
SO a a 205 | 824 | 23 | 305 | 20; ] 17} | 18p,! 212 | 20§| 2143] 354 | 28 
Buber -..........-.... 28} | 331 | 26) 294, 19: | 16 | i949 214,! 22: | 214% 35441 2645 
ewe... 283,/ 30h] 27! | 284° 18: | 18%] 187 | 23! | 223] 22 | 36) | 283 
November .........-.--... g2!'| 31: | 28: | 29:1 181] 18§ | 202 | 26 1 | 921 | 408 | 28% 
Deceniber..-.......-..+.-. 32% 303 | 28: | 298 | 17%| 174 | 22y5 265 | 225 | 224) 453 | 308 
t | | Sd 
Yearly average..... 882 | 30}3| 282 313 | 24: | 18y5| 182 248 | 248 | 23 | 32 | 37 ys 


a This table exhibits average cash prices for the past twelve years. The monthly prices are the means 
between the lowest and highest prices for each month, and the yearly prices are the averages of the 
monthly-averages. 


BARLEY. 


The barley crop of the United States and the world for 1902 are record breaking, 
as it will be noted is the case with nearly all the principal cereal crops for the past 
year. 

The production in the United States was 134,954,023 bushels, and for the world 
1,177,656,000 bushels. The general average yield per acre in the United States of 
29 bushels for 1902 was exceptionally high. 

Wholesale prices show a wide monthly range, but were generally higher than in 
previous years. 

Prices in Chicago ranged from 35 cents in October and November to 73 cents in 
July. 

Barley crop of the countries named, 1898-1902. 


——$—$<$<$<$<$$<$—$—<——$<— 


; | 
Country. 1898. | 1899. | 1909. | 1901. - | 1902. 
Bushels. Bushels. |  Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

eitted ptates...............--.- | 55,792,000 | 73,382,000} 68,926,000 | 109,933,000 | 134, 954, 000 
ee 13,063,000 | 15,298,000 | 17,443,000 | 17,289,000 | 22, 580, 000 
SS ean annaaE 4,413,000 | 5,549,000 | 3,082,000] 6,742,000 | 12,222’ 000 
Rest of Canada................- 2;900,000} 2,950,000 | 2,500,000} 3,500,000 4° 000, 000 

Total Canada..........-.. | 20,376,000 | 28,797,000 | 22,975,000 | 27,531,000] 38, 802, 000 
. SO eT 13,401,000 | 10,735,000 | 10,529,000} 9,000,000} 9, 000, 000 

Total North America..... 89, 569,000 | 107,914,000 | 92, 430, 000 | 146, 464, 000 | 182, 756, 600 
reat Britain... .-:...5..-2- 70,197,000 | 68,850,000 | 64,278,000 | 63,033,000 | 68, 590, 000 
"Se SER een 6,889,000} 7,024,000 | 6,485,000 | —_—-6, 808, 000 8, 276, 000 

Total United Kingdom...| 77,086,000 | 75,874,000 | 70,763,000 | 69,841,000} 76,866,000 
NNT Goh og os 14,895,000 | 11,691,000 | 14,786,000 | 13,368,000 | 12, 988, 000 
TT SG ate aaa ieee 21,868,000 | 21,694/000 | 22,826,000 | 227283000 | 24,000; 000 
Metherlants...0.0.2s5.020..0222 3,822,000} 3,971,000 | 4.584000 | 3,700,000 3,000; 000 
Me as) who 408 ns, ks 860,000}  3,902)000} 4,754,000 | 4,650, 000 4° 805; 000 
ES ON eee ae 46, 878,000 | 45,306,000 | 40,847,000 | 38,857,000] 45,771, 000 
SR a RE ae ae 57, 668,000 | 53,428,000 | 55,000,000 | 60,000,000 | —_ 62.000, 000 
1S OP ES ease eae Bete - 8,900,000 | 8,000,000 | 7,000,000 | 8,000, 000 6, 000; 000 
OSS ec ine i 132,019,000 | 187,048,000 | 187/889;000 | 152,537,000} 142, 392' 000 
oe ee 63,486,000 | 73,226,000 | 61,480,000 | 67,091,000 | 73,819, 000 
Hungary .....- BECO Soc ce dag 67,334,000 | 61,587,000 | 58,879,000 | 50,069,000 | 62, 464, 000 
Croatia-Slavonia ............... 3, 540, 000 2, 735, 000 38, 132, 000 3, 049, 000 3, 000, 000 

Total Austria-Hungary...| 124, 360,000 137, 548, 000 | 118, 491,000 | 120,209,000 | 189, 283, 000 
Be nrra Wiese cde he de os weeks 29, 656,000 | 4,543,000 | 14,618,000 | 24, 222, 000 | 24, 671, 000 
PRIMI a ch cca ca aGiwin eins wma 0 12, 204, 000 6,650,006 ; 10, 000, 000 9, 500, 000 , 000, 


, Fee =o ee bet ad : 
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Barley crop of the countries named, 1898-1902—Continued. 
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Country. 1898, 
Bushels. 
RUSSla DTOPSL s. cece reese se 254, 702, 000 
Polos / evigee essere eee eee 19, 480, 000 
NorthiCameasus.. 2 ..tee a3 = 25, 107, 000 
Total Russia in Europe...| 299,289, 000 
Total Huropel. =< -s2-n.22 832, 415, 000 
Siberia: — 2: sige aoe eee 4, 904, 000 
Cetitral. Asia: 22S eee eee 2, 728, 000 
Total Bussia in Asia... .. 7,632, 000 
JA PAM: 3c. - 0 cose see eee 45, 629, 000 — 
Total ASIGi. =omcea te estes 53, 261, 000 
IRE TIN 2) 35 jonah tke erate areas Stone oe 41, 467, 000 
PIS 2 oo pee we i 11, 000, 000 
Capes OlOmye se occ ese eet 937, 000 
el Boy 21) Bs Wo (72 em et 53, 404, 000 
West Australia. ..2s.csocseneeees 24, 000 
SOMPAe AUS une Wane oct Siete See 167, 000 
Queensland co. essen eee eae 52, 000 
New South Wales...:..--2-c.%.-4 103, 000 
ViIClONiMi-tascancstnn genes es 782, 000 
AROMA INE «0 seine ae wie che eesti 72, 000 
New Zealand os: titans Senet ne 732, 000 
Total Australasia......... 1, 932, 000 
Grand total..<6..2he ue. 1, 030, 581, 000 


Visible supply of barley in the United States 1st of each month for ten years. @ 


Month. 1893-1894. 
Bushels. 
JIL fs aves ayatnle Vel oteteeamretate Raia ate javeistare 549, 000 
AVIS Stet ic. ask eee ea nee 628, 000 
September. -2..5-8s006 soo escteee 464, 000 
OCtWGbEra22 225. eee 1, 002,000 
IO VCTHIDE -:: ase aan cetins Sea 3, 242, 000 
IDCERMTDEI Son cae sk os Wass Sees 4, 324, 000 
AE Ta ie ey ae epee A acs ean OE 3, 098, 000 
fe] e0 29 Gene Oe AIS is Soca 2, 495, 000 
TAGS Bute: cee eee mee ole eee 1, 662, 000 
boris 53 Aes Sasa eee eee eee 1, 087, 000 
1 a aS ee ae 620, 000 
OMICS oe ey ees se aes eee eee 399, 000 
Month. 1898-1899, 
Bushels. 
SLL dateeisatass <a''s ote atari pete ate tee 587, 000 
P19 17910 eye Sie Boe Se 584, 000 
Septemiper =... -)senekiemecte on eee 548, 000 
October .c.. < acer ee eee 2, 125, 000 
November . ..../-dctlocenvachiats ch ae 3, 777, 000 
Devemiber: ....3.8ae.peoeeeee oe 4, 406, 000 
SRT ue... ae eee ee ere 4, 372, 000 
PCD VIGRY A\S «. 501m Stehetere ia eee nee 4,017, 000 
MSUCD BR «cin See 3, 067, 000 
ASIN 2s. cab eee 2, 626, 000 
NURY. 5c: sito on anion eae eee 1, 913, 000 
nope Se SE 1, 555, 000 


«These figures represent stocks available at 62 of the principal points of accumulat-on east of the 
Rocky Mountains, stocks in Manitoba elevators, and stocks afloat on lakes and canals as reported by 


Bradstreet’s, 


1899. 1900. 
- Bushels. Bushels. 
179, 850,000 | 187, 230, 000 
20,090,000 | 18, 415, 000 
18,144,000 | 27, 105, 000 
218, 084,000 | 232,750, 000 235, 760, 000 | 
(Sa SS aa | ———————————— 
727,739,000 | 734,308,000 | 762, 927, 000 
5, 955. 000 2, 969, 000 
2) 870, 000 1, 262, 000 
8, 825, 000 4, 231, 000 
43,037,000 | 44, 328,000 
51,862,000 | 48, 559,000 
33,088,000 | 35,000, 000 
7,000, 000 7, 000, 000 
857, 000 800, 000 
40,945,000 | 42, 800, 000 
30, 000 ~ 58,000 
241) 000 195, 000 
36, 000 122) 000 
66, 000 138, 000 
1, 148, 000 1, 512, 000 
190, 000 70, 000 
1, 731, 000 1, 635, 600 
3, 442, 000 3, 730, 000 
931, 902, 000 


1894-1895. 


Bushels. 
383, 000 
200, 000 


1899-1900. 


1895-1596. 


Bushels. 


1900-1901. 
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1901. 


Bushels. 


2,003, 000° 
2) 154) 000 
4, 157, 000 


44, 000, 000 
48, 157,000 


35, 000, 000 


8,000, 000 
700, 000 


43, 700, 000 


2,880, 000 


921, 827, 000 |1, 004,128, 000 | 1,177, 656,000 


1896-1897. 


Bushels. 
8 


771, 000 
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1901-1902. 
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Bushels. 
273, 608, 000 
35,530,000 


331, 323,000 


5,636,000 


72; 000 
883, 000 


2,365,000 


1897-1898. 
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STATISTICS: OF BARLEY. 791 


Condition of barley crop of United States, monthly, 1887-1902. 


TEER 


Sep- Sep- 
Au- , , | As : 
June. | July. gust. vo Year. June. | July. | gust. ee 
| —— ws 1 ees 
B70.) S26, | Stee | See T) SOUO wb veces ccc we econ | 90.3} 91.9} 87.2 87.6 
S86 BLO aCe S679 2006... sce ees---- 98.0 88.1 82.9 83.1 
Ob OH OL, Bae) GeeO |= Sood Ni 2O07: 2 es ok oe ee 87.4) 88.5 | 87.5 86.4 
S6.45 58:00 Ono | es BBS... 52-2 78.8 | 85.7} 79.3 79.2 
30.57) O00 Bee | 04781) T8900... 91.4) 92.0] 93.6 86.7 
PR OR RU eS ee. | 86.2] 76.3 | 71.6 70.7 
35.99 She. oe | Sos 2908... 2.2.5... 98,8] 91.3] 86.9 85.8 
Bz. 70.0. grOmeey 71s i T0902 oss es oes a on 93.6] 93.7 | 90.2 89.7 


‘ 
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Acreage, production, value, prices, exports, ete., of barley of the United States, 1866-1902. 


Ay- Chieago cash price per 
ee erage bushel, No, 2. Domestic Imports, 
arm ———_—___—__—_—— exports, sca 
a erage! produc- | price) at™ May of fiscal years 
Year. | Acreage.|yield| “jig. ber = December. | following | years | begin- 
ee bush- “eR year. |beginning} ning 
acre. el ——————| Julyl. | Julyl. 
Dec.1, Low. High. Low. |High. 
Acres. |Bush.| Bushels. Cts. Doliars. Cts. | Cts. | Cts..| Cts. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

1866..... 492,532; 22.9) 11,283,807) 70.2 7, 916, 342 59 i: 85 1 a 3, 247, 250 
a 1,131,217) 22.7| 25,727,000); 70.1) 18,027,746) 150} 180} 227 250 9,810) 3, 783, 966 
1868... .. 937,498) 24.4) 22,896,100) 109.0; 24,948,127) 140 170 149 175 59, 077| 5, 069, S80 
1669... << 1,025,795) 27.9) 28,652,200) 70.8) 20,298,164) 74 85 50 62 * 255,490} 6, 727, 597 
TOVOs. ... 1,108, 924) 23.7] 26,295,400) 79.1) 20,792,213 68 80 72 95 340, 093) 4, 866,700 
ails... 1,118,735} 24.0) 26,718,500) 75.8) 20, 264,015 554 64 55 71 86, 891) 5, 565, 591 
ieee... 1,397,082! 19.2) 26,846,400) 68. 18, 415, 839 60 70 71 85 482,410) 4, 244, 751 
Ul 1, 387,106} 23.1) 382,044,491) 86.7} 27,794,229) 132 158 130 155 320, 399) 4, 891, 189 
a ee 1, 580, 626) 20.6] 32,552,500} 86.0{ 27,997,824) 120 1291) 115 137 91,118) 6, 255, 063 
Ue <a « 1,789, 902) 20.6) 36,908,600) 74.1) 27,367,522 81 88 624 724 317, 781/10, 285, 957 
if 1, 766,511; 21.9) 38,710,500) 63.0} 24, 402,691 637 682 80 85 | 1,186,129) 6,702, 965 
icy ae ee 1,614,654) 21.3} 34,441,400] 62.8] 21,629,130 562 64 463 523] 3,921,501) 6, 764, 228 
HBTS.) 1, 790,400; 23.6) 42,245,630) 57.9] 24, 454, 301 91 100 64 73 715, 536) 5, 720, 979 
Lhe ee 1, 680,700} 24.0) 40,283,100) 68.9] 23,714, 444 86 92 75 80 1, 128, 923] 7, 135, 258 

880... .. 1,843,329) 24.5) 45,165,346) 66.6} 30,090,742) 100 120 95 105 885, 246} 9, 528, 616 
bs 1, 967,510} 20.9) 41,161,330) 82.3) 33,862,513! 101 | 107 100 100 205, 930/12, 182, 722 
BOOZ. ot « 2,272,103} 21.5) 48,953,926) 62.9] 30,768,015 79 82 80 80 433, 005) 10, 050, 687 
ASeG us. 2 2,379,009} 21.1} 50,136,097| 58.7] 29, 420, 423 62 67 65 74 724, 955) 8, 596, 122 
: 2, 608, 818/ 23.5) 61,208,000; 48.7} 29,779,170; 53 58 65 65 629,130) 9, 986, 507 
eh. 2,729,359} 21.4) 58,360,000} 56.3! 382, 867, 696 62 65 58 60 252, 183/10, 197, 115 
1886..... 2,652,957} 22.4] 59,428°000| 58.6| 31,840,510 51} 54| 57| 57] 1,305,300/10, 355° 594 
Oy a 2,901,953} 19.6) 56,812,000) 51.9] 29, 464,390 
L888. =... Soo, soo} Al.a| Ge, oes, OOO “o0: Q) © Sv, Ge2;082). Sf. oon che 1, 440, 321/11, 368, 414 
7889)... . 8, 220, 834) 24.3} 78,332,976) 41.6] 32, 614,271 58 = | ee Sener 1, 408, 311/11, 332, 545 
1890..... 3,139, 802} 21 Gi Gey ose Oe. A= See Ta eS oc. 2 fee Sede boone 973, 062! 5, 078, 733 
S89%, .<. -) 3,352,579; 25.9) 86,889,153! 52.4) .45,470,342)......}......]....2. deta’ 2, 800, 075} 3, 146, 328 

Meso okls 3,400,361] 23.6] 80,096,762) 47.5) 388,026, 062 65 67 65 65 3, 035, 267; 1, 970, 129 
0: an 3, 220,371} 21 69, 869,495} 41.1] 28, 729, 386 52 54 55 60 |; 5,219,405 791, 061 
J ae 3,170, 602} 19.4} 61,400,465 iy 2 Di, 134 137 534 554 51 52 1, 563, 754) 2, 116, 816 


87, 072, 744 
69, 695, 223} 32.3) 
66, 685, 127|. 37.7 
55, 792, 257} 41.3 
73, 381, 563} 40.3 
.4| 58,925, 833] -40.8 
1901..... 4,295,744| 25. 6| 109,982,924] 45.2 
1902... 4,661,063] 29.0) 134,954,023} 45.9 


29,312,413} 33] 40| 25! 36| 7,680,331] '837,384 
22,491,241} 222] 37 | «243| 35 | 20,030,301) 1,271/787 
25, 142,139} «2531 42] a36| 63 | 11,237,077| °124° 804 
23; 064, 359| @ 40 1} a36| 42] 2)267)400| 110,475 
29,504,254 a35| 45| a36| 44 | 23,661,662) 189.757 
24,075,271] @37| 61| @37| 57 | 6,293,207} 171,004 
49,705,163, «56 | 63] a64| 72] 8,714,268 57.406 
GSW ee O86) © 70 fix. ccchn. cl. Aaseacce. ! 


80 80 69 77 550, 884/10, 831, 461 


settee ewe 


a Chicago prices from 1895 are for No. 8 grade. 
Acreage, production, and value of barley in the United States in 1902, by States. 


Average |} Average / 


4 Average 2 y 

States and Territories. Acreage. yield per| Production. farm jvalue per) F oo value, 

: earn. price, acre, Dee. 1. 

Dec. 1. Dee. 1. 
J | 

‘ Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. Dollars. 
DS So ee ee 8, 571 29. 4 251, 987 68 19. 99 TZ, S5L 
New Hampshire ............. 1,759 21,2 37, 291 75 15. 90 27, 968 
Lo ee 12, 954 29.7 384, 734 61 18.12 34, 688 
4 1 2 aie ea 117, 867 28. 5 8, 359, 210 55 15. 68 1, 847, 566 
Pemnsyivyania ..<..-.......... 8,966 21.0 188, 286 54 11, 34 101, 674 
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Acreage, production, and value of barley in the United States in 1902, by States—Cont’d. 


Average Average | Average 


States and Territories. Acreage. |yield per} Production. rg res of ba a al 
eee Dec. 1. | Dee. 1. 
Acres. Busheis. Bushels. Cents. | Dollars. Dollars. 

iOS ig NOL E i 4, en a ree ee 1, 560 27.0 42,120 49 13. 23 20, 639 
Warentade 226 2 orcas ees Swe 2, 655 18.3 48, 586 54 9. 88 26, 236 
pe magi. soot wee ee ee 4,724 213 100, 621 72 15.34 72, 447 
IPENMEISEG? =) Se aa eee ee 1,479 16.0 23, 664 61 9.76 14, 435 
AL PmbWiey < - -peucd see eee 986 25.9 25, 637 56 14. 50 14, 301 
OHO.) Dae saoss cece eee a eee eee 31, 703 32.3 1, 024, 007 49 15. 83 501, 763 
Mifelionn oi. cote ee 38, 681 28.6 1,106, 277 52 14. 87 575, 264 
AMA. oun ic a, a eee ee 11,118 28.0 811, 304 46 12. 88 148, 200 
MllinOis223 26 Se Sa eee 22,704 28.6 649, 334 44 12. 58 285, 707 
MWHSCONSI MS; <2. 3222. ce ene 488, 421 33. 8 16, 598, 630 45 15. 55 7, 593, 970 
NMInINCSOUE =: .22s.eeee meee 907, 561 28.6 25, 956, 245 37 10. 58 9, 603, 811 
LOWS ei cece Oke Dee eee 513, 499 26.3 13, 505, 024 36 9.47 4, 861, 809 
MASSOULD J. 22. eee 1, 670 25.0 41, 750 55 13.75 22, 962 
TGA TSaS. 2m ckas see eect bee 138, 939 16.0 2, 223, 024 38 6.08 844, 749 
Nebraska cc ese ects 66, 378 Sleek 2, 033, 256 33 10. 26 670, 974 
South -Dakotaresect sacee ee 805, 745 29.2 8, 927, '754 38 11.10 38, 392, 547 
North Dakota 222 - Seen sec 501, 948 31.6 15, 861, 557 36 11.38 5,710, 161 
Montana cau eee hoe 17, 874 37.0 661, 33 51 18. 87 337, 282 
IWaynoimain'o a Sees? Eee Joe 1, 324 24.4 82, 306 75 18. 30 24, 230 
OGIOTAG Oe oi ee nos ee Cree 21,019 26.3 552, 800 60 15.78 331, 680 
Nery NheRaCO™ ooh tren eee ee 1,097 16.1 17, 662 71 11. 43 12, 540 
LA AVA CIO ee Wee ney A eM Riel rd see fe 14, 342 25.2 361, 418 91 22.93 328, 890 
LOCA ee Re ee eers 8, 466 Boe: 271, 759 59 18. 94 169, 338 
NER VCC Ns ec a NR 7, 238 34.3 248, 263 80 27.44 198, 610 
TAANON (eee nee oe ee ee 37,731 46.3 1, 746, 945 53 24.54 925, 881 
Wisi Shim etonintuc oss: Soeee eee 140, 075 43.7 6,121, 278 46 20.10 2,815, 788 
GREP ON 52 HESS 2 aeoe oe ee 62, 324 31.9 1, 988, 136 52 16.59 1, 033, 831 
Catitorniatascmse. vet eeaec aes 1, 144, 274 26.0 29) 751, 124 63 16.38 18, 743, 208 
Olklghomares aa. ae eee 16, 411 36.0 590, 796 49 Ibsa2 248, 134 

United States .......-.% | 4, 661, 063 29.0 | 184, 954, 023 | 45.9 1, 94,005 |. 46-8) ee 13. 28 28 | 61,898 61, 898, 634 


Average yield per acre of barley in the United States, 1893-1902, by States. 


States and Territories. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899.°| 1S090. 
Bush. | Bush.| Bush. | Bush.| Bush. fone Bush. | Bush. 
Maine. aeccees nee Cee aoe 26et -26Rb | Ws2s4ele SONG Bord TO} 20M) Die 
New Hanrpshire .....> 2.6.55 DB \ 24.4" |. “25567 2oans c|eaooe mB 25. 0} 22a, 
Mermontuissd ses ere iee QD |. 27.9. |) o8se2ul eeae0) leSe pele da Ol a hmeesite | 29.1 
Massachusetts. .............. 25.3 | 21.7 | 22.5 | 380.0] 34.5) 24.5| 30.0) 25.8 
Rhode island 22-2. fesse. 25.2'| 80:0 | 28:5) =29.10) }-928.'0: 1+ 2850") 29. 01) Sagan 
ING WHOnk cs. ans caer te ete 20.3} 17.5 | 22.9.) 28.52°) *25.0:)- 2552 |2400 |. 2oa0s ang 28.5 
Pennisylveminivose. one cases 19.0] 16.67) 2022) 7.2 °\5 2405, |) TOs | eR ORs ROR a ee 21.0 
Maryland 2: os istic. oe ce eae ells 2d cite cil enw claret ol one re ell ote eee eee 18.0 27.0 
Wire diiay '555)5 25 Sc-cie ops eS res 5-3 lllac. acca eps cree are a | ao ee oe eer 53 24.9 18.3 
TEMAS — rete beet, beak oe 14.5 | 15.8} 21.61 12.0) 25.0) 20:0 |. 18.07 24569) 3) 6) eee 
TenmMessee. os. k2 oy eae ee 155 Le) ABSSel aed) WerdeO 8/0: },°1880 [pod 0:| + TaleeeiGes 16:0; 
Peerage yes oe eh See mes ck 17.05) 28.7 | 3823) 14080 20205). 16201 22. ON) 22 2856 ae ee 25.9 , 
OMIOW bo hoe sore Me ee 22.7) 28:5 | 28.2: » 20.2) > 28.5.) 22807 Ve 28e 0s) 270 ees 32.3 
Maegan veces ea ene Seco 16.4] 20:6) 18.1) 22534) (Qteibe|: 2552" 2450s Pano a ee 28.6 
Indistia: sore ee eee 19.9 20.7 15:0 20.3 19.0 23. 4 25. 0 | 24.6 25. 4 28.0 
TMM OIR. so Oka eee SOLE oe cee 23.2) 235 | (20.0 lk 2857 We 25. Oi 2753. 200s) "2a5Gu mene 28.6 
WASCONSIN Ot cctesc ee oer ess 24.0°| 28.6). 29:8.) 27.4°\. 28 Our 329.1.) 80:04) “Sona o eee 33.8 
WU ESO USiese os = Moet eee oe 22.1 | 2325 | 86.0% 2752 |= 2b. Dsl 28:40 25.0) So ieea ee 28.6 
TOW Soc secae wae ce eee coe 2220 15.5 28.0 26.3 24.0 26.0 26.0 26.4 23.6 26.3 
MUISSOUTIP es tet tare eC nine 20.0 | 14.0.}- 15.3) 17.5 | 1920) 2050))| d8)0" |) S0Reu tons 25.0 
KANSAS sco eho ec eee 8.1 8.8 | 14.4 4.6.) 417.5: | 2850 17.0 [> 1 Sb aaaeS 16.0 
Nebraska). cmc eosnaeneeeeene 12.0 5.71 28045) 29598! $99.0.) “OF 26.0.) > Seon 81.1 
South "Dakota ooo ose eee 15.4) 14:7) 19.5 | 28.67) 22050. }* 2850 | 23:0.) Tacs sees 29:2 
Northe Dakota... eee aeeee 5D al QOS SSOL4 a Ged 22. 5"| 26.4 | 24.0 8. 25 S282 31.6 
Mantamei.... 22... teceeeh wane 30. 1.) *22555)~ 25.105! 225008) 88820 36.0} 35.0] 38.8] 39.0 37.0 
WYOMING... oi. ose secu ccuceaeclcheeue nt See cane nn eee ee |. Se SOR | Beso eee 82.5 | > 2a 
Colorado. 65.22 ee eee 28.3 27.8 oles 50.0 28.0 30.5 28.0 24.8 28. 7 26.3 
New Mexico... teste 91.6 | 27.0) 98°04] = 1s a aeeas | $3.8 | 82,0 | “29:0 eie 16.14 9 
ATIZONG «00. ee Sb La knee itn tee pate eg a | dsc ew nil ofS han aa 28. 7 25,2 em 
Utah (on. 2 eee 37.6 | 33.0 | 80.0) 27.1] 81.0| 87.0 | 83.0] 86.5] 35.0} 32.1 
Nevadagres-c:.c2eeseae EY er en er, ee ee er ef oe ae ee 33.0 34.3 A 
Tdaho wef: .2isccies ses eee 30.0} 82.6 | 24.51 1bo8: | 685.0 | -8550) 9 85:0 | S255) 46.3 
Washington: 2. .6ee-s ee eee 40.1 83.7 31.38 26.0 45.0 39.8 35. 0 83.4 43.5 43.7 ee 
Oregon... et 2 ee ee 26.1| 88.6] 22.1] 21.8] 82.5} 29.1] 28.0] 28.9] 80.6] 3819 ~ 
California .<. coc cbeseaeeee 22.5] 15.2} 20.3} 21.6 | 23.0] 10.5] 26.0] 16.7} 26.0 26.0 
Ollehonin: *.aswee teres eae |--2 220 2|s ape ee baile. dase wa RR Ree RAS Sain eee. eee 22.0 36.0 
General average ....... | 21 21.7 | 19. 4 | 26.4 | 23.6 | 24.5 | 21.6 | 25.5 25, 5 20.4] 25.6 29.0 rk 
“4 
. 
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Average yield of barley in certain countries, in bushels per acre, 1894-1901. 


) | ' Tnited 
, United F Ger- ; Aan ee 
Year. States. Russia. many. Austria. er | France. | res 
(a) | Qe) (0) (0) oy | cy |° @ 
Oe 19. 4 15.3 23.0 22.3 7) Abe 4 22.0 35.9 
Sia ces haga ocu raves cers 26.4 13.7 31.2 20.9 21.4 21.9 33.1 
RS a nes 23.6 12.8 30.7 19.3 24.0 21.8 35.2 
Ea opin nicie ow vinieig ice woes 24.5 11.8 29.0 17.6 17.6 19.4 33.9 
an cies 2 eve xv win aad «ate an 21.6 14.9 32.2 22.0 23.6 23.3 37.4 
PS ora Aa dno += al aje,aye sve wis amie 25.5 sh 33. 8 24.9 24.0 2) a 35.7 
MEMBERS 2 eines a oie ms iq'a ore Aad oo che 20. 4 11.4 33. 4 20.2 20.9 21.8 32.7 
Ric wnb cnnevadehes vecens 29.0 a1. 2 31.0 22.5 20.0 | 20.1 2.7 
eerie >. Te 20.2} 12.8 31 | 21.2 | a1.8| 21.6 | 34.6 
’ he ethos Serene i 22 2! ee ee 
a Winchester bushels. b Bushels of 48 pounds. 


Average value per acre of barley in the United States, based upon farm value December 1, 
18938-1902, by States. 


States and Territories. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902 


/ 
Maime...:.0... Anson cores ae $17. 23 lg16. 85 $13.16 '$13.75 ($15.12 ($17.11 '$16.99 'g18. 43 | $19. 39 
New Hampshire ............. 17.71 | 15.37 | 14.34 | 15.53 | 13.50 | 13.63 | 16.25 | 15.21 | 17.20 | 15.90 
WG TUNE ee 16.50 | 16.74 | 15.60 | 13.53 | 13.11 | 14,10 | 16.12 | 15.13 | 19.54 | 18.12 
Massachusetts: ...2...5520.-5- 22.77 | 18.67 | 14.63 | 17.40 | 22.77 | 16.17 | 20.40 | 17.80 pete 4 Reames 
MMOGeISIANG'. 2 ...2.5..20.0.'. 21.92 | 21.60 | 17.63 | 17.40 | 15.12 | 17.08 | 20.30 | 21.56 |....... ey 
ORE a wo eceseeuss 12.18 | 9.80 | 18.55 | 9.05 | 10.50 | 12.10 | 12.00 | 11.22] 7.84] 15.68 
IPGMMIGVEVATIG «oc sclscoececcs 9.50} 7.97). 8.28] 6.88 | 9.55] 8.541] 10.29! 9.50] 10.15] 11.34 
EMI re ete a RSL are oe a pont ales hoe e pe hae On Sina dewalecedans|owcwles fees 9.36 | 13.23 
ES Ra ied (a Se) eee Se Oe eee ae eee Oey ene eae 11.7 9. 88 
LOSING) Se oe 8.99 | 8.41 | 11.66 | 6.00 | 10.75 | 10.00 | 11.88 | 17.71 | 11.88] 15.34 
J. SIGS S| a §.31 | 7.73 | 11.55 | 6.30 | 10.62 | 10.08 | 7.04] 9.11 | 11.76 9.76 
PC MNIURV Sees Snowe ws cles ls 8.67 | 138.49 | 12.65} 5.92] 8.00] 6.40! 9.03 | 15.7 | 13.77} 14.50 
1) RP ety as bees tot 10.67 | 13.68 | 11.56 | 7.68 | 11.69 | 12.63 | 12.60 | 11.61 | 12.70} 15.83 
LD a 8.04 | 10.30 | 7.7 9.37 | 8.60 | 11.09 | 11.52 | 11.23-| 12.31.| 14.87 
PAG UR MIG) 0 So eee a 8.95} 9.382 | 6.00] 6.70} 8.36 | 10.30 | 11.25 | 11.56 | 12.95 | 12:88 
MUIOTeE er ee. cae see osu 9.28 | 11.28 | 9.00] 7.35} 9.50 | 10.65 | 18.63 | 12.03 | 12.99] 12.58 
VR OISI eC) 10.32 | 12.87 | 9.96 | 7.40] 8.96 | 11.64 | 12.00 | 11.22 | 18.87} 15.55 
IIE NO Uline Ga eece ects c ese ec 7.96 | 9.63 | 8.64] 6.44/ 6.12] 9.37] 7.75 | 8.51 | 11.61] 10.58 
LC) soos c eee ee 7.46 | 6.51 | 6.44] 5.52] 65.76] 8.84} 8.06 | 9.77 | 11.09 9.47 
DUNES UU ee eee 800:) 7.14 | 7.34 | 4.38 1 ‘7.60 | 7.20-| 7.56 | 9.36 | 9:08 |. 18:75 
USNS HS) oll Sa Sree 4, S|) SS) LOL 4.88" |- 97,06) 4.59 | 290} -7etb 6.08 
INE) 2G a 3.72 | 2.45] 6.82] 3.78 | 5.238] 6.78 | 7.80 | 6.81 | 6.56} 10.26 
jo Obi ay! DCN) ee 5.08 | 4.72 | 38.71] 5.42} 4.40] 6.21 | -6.67| 4.43] 9.41] 11.10 
North Dakota tok | 6,08 | 8238. | 607°" 7.66-| 7.92] 2.87 | 1128 | “Hiss 
WON) ee 9.00 | 14.75 | 18.75 | 19.00 | 20.52 | 17.85 | 18.62 | 22.23 | 18.87 
Ee Ses ee ee aera eee eer lRamaama| ened iewacan ole ieeace 21.12} 18.30 
RM hed avs ose wees 16.04 | 18.78 | 9.20 | 14.28 | 14.03 | 15.40 | 12.40 | 18.08 | 15.78 
New Mexico 18.90 | 19.04 | 12.385 | 17.88 | 18.59 | 19.52 | 17.98 | 20.61} 11.43 
Es, Se eo aha we Visiale'u | si = + om «| cwaelnta nem es IB neta d hs me wierd oon | aes 19.52 | 22.93 
UTES Oo 15.18 | 11.70 | 11.38 | 13.95 | 17.89 | 17.16 | 20.07 | 18.55 | 18.94 
NIE 8 et oe ee aialin eta aliking Win] ce sete thane ceam Mis seein facets craters Coc 23.10 | 27.44 
Lo ee 15.32 | 10.29 | 3.37 | 14.70 | 16.80 | 16.10 | 16.40 | 21.31 | 24.54 
Washington 10.78 | 14.17 | 10.40 | 19.35 | 17.91 | 15.40 | 18.03 | 17.83 | 20.10 
CUGSO) 1) Oe os ; 12.74 | 8.84] 9.81 | 14.63 | 14.26 | 14.00 | 12.14] 14.99 | 16.59 
MOE MROU MIG ec 82 oe. cace ve see can ds 9.45 | 6.84] 8.12 | 10.37 | 12.42 | 6.82 | 13.00 | 7.18 | 10.66 | 16.38 
(ISLS Ter i ae. aay ees ae ee eee eee [eeeeeee|esesees Peres aires 10.78 | 15.12 
General average ....... 8. 92 | 8. 56 | 8.88 | 7.62 | 9.25 |. 8.93 | 10.2 | 8.32 | 11. 57 | 13. 28 


States and Territories. ede. 1894, | 1895. 


2 5 Re oo 
1896. | 1897. pe | 1899. 1000 1901. | 1902. 


| 

: Cents. | Cents. | Cents.| Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
Maine........ Bea coes. 67| 66| 52| 48|/ 55| 656] 59 2] 67 68 
New Hampshire ............. 70 63 56 63 60 58 65 67 80 75 
oO a a ee 60 60 47 41 46 47 52 52 66 61 
mreseachtsetis {.5............ 90 63 65 58 66 66 68 Le Rms ees 
Mids island ................ 87 72 75 60 54 61 70 1 ere be a feah e 
New York. Sine swine ew anwe naan 60 56 81 39 42 48 50 51 56 55 
IBCTINS WV ADIG ~ scc'cc css cee ss 50 48 41 40 39 44 49 50 59 54 
ERE Ste oa kane |aennwalesaseos An on afien gs taltess ws ae 2 Fe cceka 52 49 
RUN ete ee oh aan |e cca cealacaescclaccende Se CSG S ATR he de Pape 47 54 
es ere iuicaas oicasne 62 55 54 50 43 50 66 | 72 $8 72 
PEG LMCRSOO sn cilS ce cup veces 55 56 50 45 59 56 64 62 70 61 
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States and Territories. 1898. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. ola Pi, 


ee ee eee eee ee | 


Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents.| Cents. 
51 47 38 40 40 40 43 55 


Rentncky-<. ee ossen tree {il 
QE 7: So cee 33 tee es 47 48 41 38 41 44 45 43 51 
Waohisan ... Ris. pgaskee ees 49 50 43 42 40 44 48 47 54 52 
7 Te: ae pe a oe CR 45 45 40 33 44 44 45 47 51 6 
PURMNOIS ou icant tes fag eee 40 48 45 3l 38 $0) 8i ae 53 44 
WMO ONS. <=, bee w Se’ ae 43 45 34 27 32 40 40 44 51 | 46 
Wihmnesote S225. <5 Camas cant 36 41 24 20 24 33 31 38 450 wa 
POMS). es oc - set 5 ae oe eee Gs a ee 21 24 34 St 37 47 | ae 
PUISSOUTL 2. ee ae oe eee 40 51 48 25 40 36 42 45 55- 5D 
CGE EE epee e Eas eon 47 49 23 22 25 rail 27 33 45 re, 
PREDPOSIG » i. 5s au ase eee 31 43 24 19 24 25 30 33 41 33 
South. Dakota, .... 5. e oaenee 33 30 19 19 22 27 29 31 42 33 
Wonth: Dekota..1222-< roe ee 31 36 20 21 27 29 33 35 40 36 
Montana .:... 22225 seen ee 50 40 59 55 50 57 51 48 52 a ‘ga 
A's 'f05 000) Ot een le ante ere eae mete! ya eR ame yl. 65 cae 
GoLorade.—i2 2 sncarun Soeenaige oe 50 58 60 46 51 46 55 50 63 60 
New Mex100 - ..5.)2-.- 0s 58 70 68 65 55 55 61 62 65 Fe 
1G 701 00: ee ee rea aie Pm eS eA Pe A ee ee fe ate wee meee ees ee 68 ee 
GR naires vere teense ofa 45 46 39 42 45 47 52 55 53 59 
SLE 16 a ie a i a 9 eae | Pe mene shire et (Siar prs = emir oty i! = 70 80 
PRMPO Ss @ e Aiic She sane n eee 53 47 42 22 42 48 46 50 53 a 
NAVE aS a F201 0) 0 aReaaiaee eels eae ened 8 39 32 38 40 43 45 44 39 41 46 
LE 0, a ES OR Seas EY 40 33 40 45 45 49 50 42 49 2 
COE GUE VE led te ae pata SERB 42 45 40 48 |- 54 65 50 43 . 41 a 
icke Omg <0 Le eens eae Nepepee ee eee Le te eae bine meri SOAR SS hat Sa ote Che ctets yale Zoe ack eee ees 49 ae 

Generalaverage —. .-—.. 41.1} 44.2] 33.7] 32.3) 387.7] 41.3] 40.3] 40.8 eS 

: 2. 


ae 


Transportation rates, average for barley in sacks, in cents per 100 pounds, St. Louis to New 
Orleans by rier. 


£562. 225 bee ee ZO. DOT LOG9 I. POS Fe 17. 83 .|°8862.... ee 
BBOD os oe eee eee ie BB: 6 ay Ass aR ant BR 1S. DG") 1697 so eee sae aa hae 
O884 osc eee 24 DN) 3) Sk ee ee A 16. 28 | A898. - >). 2 een 
TBO... 5: ee TOO a beeen Of oe 16. SF.) A899... ae 
DOD... ooo tee OM Bo Ree ie ws ala EB L7,.. 62) 1900. 22 eee 
Oe - ac eee eee RS) Hod gets 2 Ce ae if. 142) 1901. - oS aee 
SCS _ oe ee ee fo. 60) 168.2 ak See 12..90'| 1902. 2.3 


Wholesale prices of barley per bushel in leading cities of the United States, 1898-1902. 


New York. Cincinnati. Chicago. San Francisco. q 
aaa aa RRR a a Rye ¥, 
Extra No. 3 No. 3 No. 1, brew 


Date. Western. spring. No. 3. _ (per owen 


Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. High. 


5) 


1898. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
Peary. 6.132.252 2) Re eee | 50 52 32 36 263 42 | $0.923) $0.97, 
LUSLSo OH oy ae ae OR Be ye SS 52 53 32 42 274 42 973; 1.07 
iene, se al see eee ee 52 54 36 42 32 43 1.073; 1.21 
STE anc cretion ierers ntefardectanat Sie rs Seer eraee 54 55 36 42 34 52 1. 223 1.42 
Mn 1. Sngss wih whe nahh = oe 55 61 36 53 36 53] 1.25) L 
JUNC oo cipe a’ Sa on cee hee eee 48 BO a ero cite 2 ee 30 46'*\;= 44k je 
i ae a eR eae een le ee 46 BON wets aeehnets cane 30 38 1.173} 1. 
AUIS UST sears said oe en a 46 BS | vc. Ae reli a asain 30 473} 1.15 rl 
September 2025 Toate eee 46 48 42 42 323 45 1.15 
October eno eee 48 50 42 45 32 49 1.20 
NovVeimibGr’.. . x. 22 sc aee een eee 52 56 47 54 36 50 1.20 
DeCOMV CL. i .<.a/cc aoe Coe es 57 60 47 54 40 503} 1.222 

1899. , 
JODUBIY.« oye a os sscinteidin inna nual Milena 57 62 50 56 41 54} 1.40 
HCHTUATY «<2 1eeeeene SN c.g ee ome 60 62a. 50 56 41 53 1,40 
March 2x..: ication. so ee eee 53 60 50 53 38 51 1.35 
SAD TLS OES . «ol caren 2 eee 54 55 50 53 * 39 48 1.20 
MOY 22 ecicanin dee oe ee ee 50 54 50 53 36 42) J.17%}) 
JUDG: ho oge 0c eae ee eee eee 46 BO and Goawlen aoe 35} 42 1.02}! 
BUY... oe oi abs Sopa 48 BOG oc Pace Get ee 34 42 1.05 
AUS Ute... ae. ee ee 46 BOD ce Sel oe eee 34 43 97; 
SCP tem wer. i, alate kc eee f 50 52 44 50 36 47 . 95 
OCtODEr CaS... 2 cnn eee 50 54 50 50 87 46 1.00 
VOV.CIOWED ... cc Span aeekie Se ane eee 46 50 48 50 34 45 . 96} 
December. «.ccscud. - Se eee 49 52 45 60 35 45 - 85. 
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Wholesale prices of barley per bushel in leading cities of the United States—Continued. 


New York. Cincinnati. Chicago. San Francisco. 
Extra No. 3 : No.1, brewing 
Western. spring. No. 3. (per ewt.). 


Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. 


Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
9 50 443 34 


4 49 48 $0.724| $0.75 

50 51 47 49 34 4 - 72k 75 

52 47 49 36 44 721 73 
52 523 47 49 36 45 722) 723 
52 52 47 49 36 44 67% 724 

51 5, to AR) ele eae 36 48 67% a 
54 5 ol Se ae LS 36 48 70 | . 714 
52 a Re EP RC | Si eee 33 50 724, . 724 
IRENE i bance teat arava wmv ro sotorncners 54 58 46 55 38 57 723 ; 72k 
MN RTT cao a etch olarhe 0d ms x yarn raie 60 62 56 64 36 59 712 . 724 
MRM co alah Shaun Biman 62 65 56 66 36 62 | 723 .iD 
emer NE os, Ss es eee 64 66 58 66 37 61 | 724 eS 
65 68 68 75 36 63 ey . 50 
65 7 70 7d 37 61 . 733 281g 
59 65 66 75 37 59 Brisas . 824 

61 63 64 de 3 58 . 783) . 85 
63 | 63 62 70 37 57 774) 814 

Nominal. 62 65 40 54 eS ee 
57 LS ae <a 40 65 rye . 822 
64 A ee ee 48 65 . 80 ) . 83} 
65 67 67 69 50 62 80 | . 82: 
60 68 64 69 51 60 . 773 . 825 
62 69 64 70 51 63 . 763} ~ 823 

70 {ke 69 7 56 63 . 783 - 85 

; 
/ 

72 75 67 70 57 653 80 | .95 
73 73 a 69 58 64 90 1,023 
73 74 67 70 58 67 923; 1.024 
73 74 68 74 61 70 933} 1.024 
74 75 67 69 64 72 95 1.074 
Nominal 67 69 64 71 3} 1.012 

LRGs) Re Rly te IAS Sa ee ee 8 48 73 92} 1.00 
: 71 (oN Ae eel oe see 41 65 933 1.01; 
a ga Re 65 71 55 65 38 63 963} 1.15 
oS See ae 64 66 55 65 35 60 1.123} 1.25 
LOR LL Ge Se a i ete 66 66 55 65 35 |, 58 1.183} ~~ 1.30 
PEIN OT tie atk ake sins ladweee 68 68 55 | 65 36 70 1,223; 1.323 

RYE. 


The 1902 rye crop of the world and that of the United States also exceeded in 
amount the yields of former years. The world’s crop was 1,678,714,000 bushels and 
the production of the United States 33,630,592 bushels. An average yield per acre 
of 17 bushels for the United States exceeded the yield for any previous year. 

Following the changes and fluctuations of the corn and wheat markets, the whole- 
sale cash prices of rye ruled high. Prices at Chicago covered a range of 193 cents— 
from 48 cents in August to 673 cents in January. 


Rye crop of the countries named, 1898-1902. 


vat Country. 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. | 1902. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Et, 25, 658, 000 23, 962, 000 23, 996, 000 30, 345, 000 33, 631, 000 
Ontario...... ae Felts <r ee 2, 757, 000 2, 357, 000 2, 432, 000 2, 625, 000 3, 620, 000 
te a 66, 000 66, 000 27° 000 64,000 51, 000 
Mest offanada................. 420, 000 400, 000 375, 000 800, 000 S00; 000 
Total Canada............. 3, 243, 000 2, 823, 000 2, 834, 000 3, 489, 000 : 4, 471, 000 
Total North America..... 28,901,000 | 26, 785, 000 | _ 26, 830, 000 33, 834, 000 | 38, 102, 000 
Groat Britain. _............-.. <i a aie See AR Oe 
I aon mimes re ms asmaers wie wine eR EE EPS IER ae a Oe CCN Ve, Hebe Marae xv: IEE 
Total United Kingdom...] 2, 098, 000 2,000,000 | 2, 000, 000 2,000,000 | 2,000, 000 


Aa) ‘a 
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Rye crop of the countries named, 1898-1902—Continued. 


Country. 1898. 
Bushels i 

BWeHGUL oc<See~.- eelssee aes 21, 469, 000 0 
PipESE Y.-F Sn een eee nee 16, 132, 060 500, 000 
a Re 13, 664, 000 800, C00 
a ee | ae 18, 991, 000 195,000 — 
Preenee 2). ee cs eS ed 66, 755, 00D 582, 00C ¥ 
Ee i eee eee eet 19, 324, 000 000, 000 — 
LESS eee a Oe gee Oe: I ory _4, 000, 000 200,006 
Genmagy: ~~. 6..22ess-t eee 358, 581, 000 768,000 
URS 5 Lc eee 79, 687, 000 482,000 4 
Waneary 220)... 5 ee eee 42, 797, 000 541.000 | 
Croatia-Sisvonia 2. ---.2.22<-.-- 3, 497, 000 453, 060 

Total Austria-Hungary...| 125,981, 000 76 000 ; 
HotmMaBIa = 2 sce eee Eee ee 7, 629, 000 
HGIG@RIES. J o5503 So5 eae hee e ence 5, 437, 000 
RGSSIA DOODEL. 6. goss sence ee cee "636, 467, 000 
Lic bare: ee See Se es ee eee 72, 029, 000 
Marth: Caneasus: 252. a 5, 572, 000 7, 937, 000 


Ss 


Total Russia in Europe...| 714, 068, 000 738, 923, 000 


Total Europe......-..---- 1, 371, 129, 000 1,514, 270, 000° 
Srberta| <2" .-< ee ee Cee eee 22, 627, 000 15, 853, 000 
Central Asig.s22se5 2 eee 804, 000 341, 000 
Total Russia in Asia...... 23, 431, 000 31, 183, 000 / 16, 194, 000 
Fayast:. 2-50, tee ee | 37,710,000 | 33,818,000 | 38, 869, 000 
Grand total.....--e-.-0--- 1,401,171, 000 /, 66, 997,000, 1,505,658, 000 |, 449,441,000 
Visible supply of rye in the United States first of each month for ten years. 
Month. | 1893-1894. | 1894-1895. | 1895-1895, | 1895-1897. 1897-1898. 
Busheis. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels Bushels. . 
DULY oj cam genta dehecacekes eee 480, 000 289, 000 158, 000 1, 575, 000 2, 464, 000 — 
BUSH Ss. o see ae eee 403, 060 263, 600 215, 600 1, 630, 000 1, 946, 000 
September. i252. b25- 2 So eae 434, 000 372, 000 511, 000 2, 328, 000 2, 499, 000 
Ocwbel esis ee 582, 000 411, 000 700, 000 2, 040, 000 3, 064, 000 
Novewther.... 5.226. sc eset 2 658, 600 556, 000 1, 250, 000 2, 596, 000 3, 832,000 — 
December 250 eee ee 723, 000 508, 009 1, 702, 000 2, 695, 000 3, 932,000 
January +). =. So eee ae eee 717, 000 583, 000 1, 739, 000 3, 276, 000 4, 436, 00 
February 4¢355.2-— 4 eee 720, 000 508, 000 1, 763, 000 4, 266, 000 4,291, 000 
Maren. <2 -2 Sen. ae oes 638, 000 423, 000 1, 710, 000 4, 104, 000 4, 099, 000° 
ABT othe co Dee eee 532, 000 366, 000 1, 631, 000 4, 128, 000 3, 682, 000 
May ome oo. ee ce eee 489, 000 182, 000 1, 481, 000 3, 607, 000 3, 039, 000 — 
SUN Ones an ee ae ee Cee 302, 000 177, 000 1, 467, 900 2, 798, 000 1, 526, 000 
Month 1900-1901. | 1901-1902, 1908. 
| 
Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
JUS oo. cuando cor gyee cease ee eee 988, 000 904, 000 8065, C00 | - 747, 000 442, 0 
AUBUBG So oe eee eee 365, 000 638, 000 725, 000 733, 600 328, 000 
Septemiber 2.2.00 ee eee 721, 000 647, 000 1, 056, 000 1, 864, 000 903, 00C 
October =. ...3--2-2-s ee 894, C00 962, 000 1, 216, 000 2, 440, 000 1, 362, 
November. -- 230-3 eee 1, 260, 000 1, 906, 000 1, 513, 000 2, 863, 000 1, 828, 
December 1, 212, 000 1, 892, 000 1, 754, 000 3, 463, 000 2, 159, OF 
January 1, 573, 000 1, 806, 000 1, 651, 000 3, 257, 000 2, 454, ¢ 
February 1, 576, 600 1, 734, 000 1, 530, 000 8, 270, 000 2, 354, 00 
Wewilt::... 3... eesasoteeeeneee 1, 724, 000 1, 951, C00 1, 532, 000 2, 972, 000 2, 273, 00 
BOT ee ve 1, 658, 000 1, 566, 000 1, 333, 000 2, 639, 000 1, 688, 00 
LE, ee SS ee Re es 1, 335, 000 1, 441, 000 1, 112, 000 1, 910, 000 1, 879, 
Suns... ee .-cckcs 975, 000 1, 206, 000 938, 000 950,000 |........ ae 


. f= 
a These figures represent stocks available at 62 of the principal points of accumulation e of t 
ae Mountains, stocks in Manitoba elevators, and stocks afloat on lakes and canals, as reported 
Bradstreet’s. 
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Acreage, production, and value of rye in the United States in 1902, by States—Continu ed. 


Average Average | Average 7 ~t 
States and Territories. Acreage. — ea Production. es as pes a Ni 
eee Dec. 1...| Dee. 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. | Dollars. -Dottars.. 

WiebaimMeac =. 5 4.522 tomate ae 1, 638 10.0 16, 389 105 10.50 17,199 — 
BROS ie ae. oni ae ore 3,596 929 385, 600 76 Ub2 27, 056 
PRCA SIS ws. smi eee ae ee ee gro) 12.3 32,128 
enn Gsssen. Pe cece oe 13, 339 11.0 146, 729 
Wiest Vino eia SS. Se. - ee ee 10, 830 8.1 87, 723 
Cen tuchy....: 55a eee 18, 694 13.4 183, 500 
ANG eR = AEE yo ele 15, 587 17.5 ~ 22s tie 
Michigan. ...eece cessor 155, 288 nie!) 2,779, 655 
ANGI... ws 02 oe eee 39, 628 14.5 574, 606 
RUTERGES. Ui eens 78,369 19.1 1, 496, 848 
Wisconsin... 22. ascnrccemeneere 328, 552 18.9 6, 209, 6383 
MINIMESOE, 225.42 eaoos cece $7, 603 23" 2, 163,167 
TOW. do dee 3. oe one eeeeeee 71, 261 17.4 1, 239, 941 
MASROULT 3.2.05. avs aaeeneacetod 24, 249 18.2 441, 382 
NGAI gc 2 S35 wise eee ereere 88, 024 1250 1, 056, 288 
INSP rasa 32. eee ee ee 160, 139 20.3 3, 250, 822 
South Dakota... 2. 2 ce 36, 726 18.8 690, 449 
North Dakota «2 a2... 2.-0<6- 23, S14-| . 2002 481, 043 
POKER BEL Acces Caceres 1, 871 25.0 46,775 
Wiromming 2-20. 2aee ys 2 ces 523 18.0 9, 414 
Colorado. .sccce sess ~ 2 eee 2, 872 15.9 45, 665 
VOM eo onde Se Seren ieee 3, 498 12.4 43, 313 
SHO see eee eer ee 1, 220 20.2 - 24,644 
Wasihtine tom... 1. -4--sse. 28] 2,910 17.8 51, 798 
ROTGRION StS crc eee eer _ 21,026 13.4 147,748 
CGO TNS): oes oo ates aegis 67, 409 12.0 808, 908 
OkieMoMs 7222. ce eee: 8, 570 16.0 57, 120 

United States .......--- 1, 978, 548 17.0 33, 630, 592 


States and Territories. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 


SS ee OS eee ee | eS 


Bush.| Bush. | Bush. | Bush.| Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush.| Bush. 

Miamie. 2... Ve Cee ae eee oe 12.0 16.5:| 249.2 $8.07) B255) 28.03) E20 3) Ses eee 
New ‘Hampshire .........-..- 15.1) 45.45) 26. OF} HOL60) SESADE] VA7 75 3), DEO ig) eee 
ie rIRTORMt ee eae 14.0 13.21. 16.0 18.6 16.0 | 19.1 17.0; 16.6 18.3 16. 
Qiassachusetisis.o. te. cakes 16.2 19.2 19.9 22.0 19.5 TO. 16.0} 26.9) 25.9 1b:2 4 
SICH CUE bec s ae eee ee 15.9 12.95) 316.9 15.4 19.0 18.0; 38:0) DVD | W850 TAS 
NGI SROLK kee Saco eee sls 14.9 15. 4 £8.15). 14.3 18.5 17.5 16.0.) 25.41 14.9 D> 4 
New Jersey .....---- Se ae 18.4.) 924 Bs)! FEB 60) ASS i) RAAF BL5..5 0| 15.9} 15.0 16.4 
(Penmsylvanias 2 0) aoe 14.7 13.9 15. 1 16.0 19.0 16.1 5: O02} 05.3") 31529 16.0 
PyelanctaTve: 2c... ee wn cee ic toe eee a eee hele amen | re By eee toy | REE eee a be [Eee 15.3 13:32 
Wiemann: 23755 25> aoe ae 13.1. gals:oel SE259 9.2 | 270°) 14.52] 14.0") BBD] 144 14.0 
Komenrbie, p. - ho .. ee een 9.3 8.8 T.O}}) 2000 EL JOR EL 2, 7 03). 48307)" SITE QB 
NorthaGarolina..-..i...-3.-b-." eri 9.0 ad 7 fa 8.8 9.1 7.0 8.9 8.5 8.2- 
PMihheCATON MAS. ac ois coe 5.4 | 4.7 9.3 4,8 6.6 8.5 5.0 7.5 RT be ae 
PAGINA, 5 255: osccaara e eeed<i “le ee 6.4 6.5 Thy 40. 1 7.4 8.0 6.0. 7.0 7.6 G3 > 
PAS Paine, = es ee eee 9.8 18.3 10.2 8.0 9.6 aly eet 8.0 7.8 8.0 10.0 
(ascia 2. Lee eee ee 9.3 tl. 55 7.0 12503, 32:0 EO: 0) TRB) set 99 
pAarlocrmignet foe oe oe eee TR) HO") -¥0.0°) 4020.) 1908) S44) I. Ol SSeS Se 12.3 
Manmecstue -. S0- cues. 2 Saas 9.5 7.6 FAP 9.0 | 2005] 10.5 9.0:| 1130) 113 11.0 
PWiesi Wore. =e 2 oe 8,2 8.0 16.1 10.6 11552] W1.2!)- 20:07) Si0s5 12.0 8.1 
RSE TRERICKGY = Sit <2 .oce coe = serene 13.2 12.2 13.2 F1. 0; | See] “3.0 10.0 ;| 28.22) 1450 B.A | 
CiIpiy S t ee onetee eee Ad, 2 18.3 14.8 9.6 18.0 17.4 16.0 | 16.6 16.9 mb 4 
NB Gel al 222 0 eRe NS re ee 12.8 13 nS. 9.2 15.0 15.3 14.9} 14.6 14.0 17.9 
Data ith 10, See ths to hae eM 14,4.) 1953.) 2224 hOn6 ES Dich) Ses 7]. SS] eked Ibe 
TMinGis 225 ee 13.9 18.6 16,2 15.3 Ti 14.8 15.0 172 17.0 19.358 
WiISCONGER ois Se oe eee 14.5 16.0 16.1 14.5 16.0 15.3 15.03} Db28e 19 18: 9.4 
MET CSOGS: .<.cis1c, 2 e mereersiomreeneies 15.3-) 275.| 214). bs6-) -17.2s|- -2055-| 8-04)" aero) shore 22.3% 
ROW Gi o22u oso ane eee 14.6 16.9 20.6 17.5 16.0 19.0 18.0 18.0 18.4 17.4 
WEISS OTL: -n.-kpeeeieee eee 12.8.) 25.24 | 12737)" | 12.0] 18.2) 1320 ae eee 18:29 
Kanes... 25. cc ager ee 7.0 5.8 5.9 7.0 14.0 15.6 1170" 6725" “Bs 12.0 
Nebraska. .. 32. csoeeee eee 1Oe1 (ays 0.3") > 2k629 17-0 18.8 16.0 14.2 15.0 20:3 
South; Dakota. ier assceeeees 10.6 4.5 8.4.| 11.6) 16.5.) 16:6 | 15/0:1- 30565 Saas 18.8 
North-Dakote:..tceeecseriaae iW 15.0 23 12:0 14.5 15.0 15.0 527] 3Se58 20.2 
IMLOTIGATID « « ~~ wiacoie efere ccatecage SM hevcce'| = ei as Sa pees eter ewe eae cae ec ete ce ee 26.7 25.0 — 
PW ORRID EG . . . 2 ware mic sw ninininw cine sins he eel eae Oss es cia ia ee 24.0 18.0 
Goin... ceceen Sena 21.0 | 15.6| 14.5] 23.5] 15.0] 18.0} 14.0 16.1] 16.9 
ROBERN: acide Se qe eee 11.9.} 29.0 19.8 20.0 12.0 19.5 17.0 ‘14.2 12.4 
1 £501 cs EN (Ope Wh ety Ee ee ee Be 15.0.| 2a 
Washington...... Pee ere = a fs aD 14. 4 26.:7 15.0 19.5 18.0} 16.0 17.5 is 
(OAc 10) 0 re Sekt Poe 10.5 e. 11.2 12.7 15.0 14, 42) TD BS Ra 13.4 
SRO: < 2c Geeta oe 1D 138.2 11.6 14.3 Uda) 9.0°| 15.0 12.8 RUE ID 
QORTAHOMA . oo occ ce wo ore au weer | dee ae eed eee mo] em meter ann ere tear 14.8 5.0 - 

General average ....... 13.03) 28.7’| 14.4: 18.3)|- 651 | 16.6 244 15.3. 
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Average yield of rye in certain countries, in bushels per acre, 1894-1901. 


Russia many. | Austria, Austria. |Hungary iungary| France, |rsand. France. | Ireland. 

(b) (>) (®) 9 (b) 
12.7 22.0 17.2 hs 9.5 25.4 
11.6 20.9 14.5 16.7 1 8 26.8 
10.9 22.7 16.3 18, 2 18.7 25.4 
9.3 21.8 13.9 13.5 13.4 21.6 
10.5 24,2 L077 16.9 18.3 25.8 
12.8 23. 6 18.7 17.7 18.2 y a | 
12.5 22.9 13.0 15.1 16.9 26.4 
14.0 22.4 16.9 15.8 16.7 27.4 
11.6 22.6 15.5 6.7 17.6 Sage 25.6 

; | 
a Winchester bushels. b Bushels of 56 pounds. 


Average value per acre of rye in the United States, based upon farm value December 1, 
18938-1902, hy States. 


" States and Territories. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 
fn TORT tia s Soca le sors em Laie cc $12.96 |$13.37 |$16. 32 {$12.06 1$11.07 [$15.12 [$12.60 |$14.10 |.......}....-.- 
, New Hampshire ............- 17S ai AO ee: 1G a IS) Ie DO. | aA eo te 
J USPTO cd cin aide cbs ee 10.22 | 9.56] $.12] 12.09 | 9.60 | 11.08 | 10.54 | 10.13 |$14.64 j $13.01 
Maessaehupetis ........52..2. 12.15 | 14.02 | 18.33 | 15.40 | 11.90 | 10.52 | 12.64-] 12.68 | 12.56 | 12.16 
: @CeanecHeat 5..-s<-.-.~5....- 10.49 | 8.39 | 10.65} 8.78 | 11.21 | 10.80 | 11.52 | 11.05 | 12.96} 13.05 
4 Lo Ln a gt a a 9.39 | 8.32 | 8.69] 6.29! 8.88 | 8.75] 8.96 | 8.46] 9.24] 10.15 
f ROL 9.38 | 6.14] 6.94| 6.49) 8.50] 7.75] 8.25 | 8.74] 8.85] 10.00 
i Bennsylvania.:..-.2s.......- SSS Tet ao. Pope | “Old |. 757] 760) S. 2b) eet 8. 48 
. Ca OS gS a eal ee ae alkyne eee | ee En! eens 8.87 8.37 
; 1 Sis 10) tt 6.68 | 6.85 | 6.32) 4.42] 7.82] 7.838] 7.98] 8.58] 8.06 8.12 
a A) 0 TST se See B20) S75 | 98572 1 ae 80] 6.0) “S218 | 7 | OO Cy 6.34 
} Roe) oh 5.39 | 6:30) 4.93 | 6.32] 5.28) 5.82) 5.25] 6.76) 6.63 6.97 
SeuthoCareglina ... - <2... ee 5.941 4.51 | 10.70] 4.18] 5.68 | 8.67] 6.45] 7.87] 8.65 8.59 
hs (odie ees G0 91-3 9G, 31 fb AG. 12 YO ZS17 4.76. ST 824° 672.) Ne20eF Bee 6. 93 
f jo ie: oh ee 11027 | 12.64 }) 8.57 | 7.04 | 21.33 1 44.654 8.32] 8.03 |} 8.32.) see 
: OL LOGS ae. 25 a 6.32 | 8.48! 4.13] 4.69! 864] 8.52} 8.20] 11.05] 10.32 7.52 
JOSS ee 4.357) (6.84,\|. 6,20): 00) 9546 1. ‘Zoat a 8:14 | 8.284 [77% 8.98 
, WiPRMCSHER Loi. sles ee 5,60 | 4.48.) 4.46] 6.40] 5.80] 5.56] 6.03 | 7.48] 8.36 8.03 
: SCCM AV INCU. ols. csls. sey Beas 1 4565} 9582) 6: 94-45-87 1 5,82 4°. 6.20 | 6.72) 7. 5. 51 
4 Ula Ol a ae a 7-66‘) 7520 1-739... B94 1.6290)" 15 |. 7.00 | 8.254 9.38 8.31 
: PN Bee cin sos sc icine ne Wea) ©8293. 4" 6.66 |S. 74. od. Sac lee ae OO | 8.60 | 9.15) 9.30 2 ey | 
‘ Ls Th abs et er Bs6o 1 O.0F"|) (a4) (24 CSS0 7 6.88 5) 7.281 TOL TSS 8.77 
; LC ot a a G4s0 8, 1i bole Sake aaa | Goes 1 624 | 7.6) 768 6. 67 
; i ee re 570; |) S200") G2.08"— 5220 1 G6282 || 6ab1: | -7205.) \8.08 f 9.69 9.55 
We 6, 2 6788 56.640 4082) P66 B8e ll) V220 1 7#.| 8.27 9.45 
) Rigs 20) ee rr Si eS Ds OL | 4568") Base b ogeder iw. OO | -8.19"1 “9.46 9.59 
Veg sd Salen oe ae 5:99) 5 7.77 | 6.239) |> °5.08.4 - 8.76 | 7.60.1 9.20 | 7388.) 9.20 7.31 
2S Ob CUS eae Bato Toad | 4760 bo73 4. 281> Gwe: 46.80: | 7.494.) Sob 8.74 
GHEE Sn sc ado te DiGha Qe. | © 2.24.) 2045 Sepa. Sid | 4.62 | 6.54 1 T87 5.40 
RM SIRMAGM IS erro (aac eo ceisie's oe SS $3.54) 2:98 | 2.791 3.7217 5.44] 6.39] 6.08 | 5.68] 6.90 y Be 5" 
Soule SEO 3. 925) 2207 -+.° 2510" |" 3:13 4-35.78. | 5.64] 8.65] 4187 6.19 1.72 
Wort Dakota. -..:.-..-.-.u.. 3:94) 6755-) 6.75.1 2:644 5222)} 6.40) 5.55} 2.13.) 5.93 8. 69 
Montana... ....- eae aes, oe Pane ea Riess SSR er oe Ase a lee ee et ee Rel Gots ie lew ae'sie 16.02 | 16.00 
CO eae ate ae Tae er ee Sere eee ee eee) meee Parmer 19. 20 9.00 
(Boat 0) ae ee ee 10.50 | 10.30] 6.96 | 14.57] 7.80} 9.00| 6.72| 9.07] 9.98 8.90 
[UTA ove et Ly oe eR re 5.59 | 10 6.93 | 800 1 °7.20 |. 8.97 |) 8.164 9.10 7 8228 7.56 
Oe oT peels 2D she 2 2 ee el eee ene Oe: ney Pe peReees AMIE ges 10. 05 12.12 
WASDITRETOR. 65s, = os ciemscaene 10.42 | 8.06 | 20.03 | 7.50} 12.09 | 10.44] 9.60] 9.45] 10.85} 11.39 
COINS 0) ee a a 7.66 | 8.041 6:05 | 7.62 ).8.85 | 10.37 | 7.70] 9.82] 10.36 -9,78 
RONAN OMNES oe oie ates heat Mes TONDON| 275924) 6.73 |. 87 A ae" 6, 305eLk 70°) 4 7.54 7.30 9. 00 
URIRTAVO 2 Or ee eae OR ae Lee ae | | re epee beeen reer Cerro cores 10. 36 7.52 
General average .....-. 6.68 | 6.89 | 6. 33 | 6.44] 7.18 | 7.23 | 7.36 | 7.73 | 8.51 | 8.63 
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Average farm price of rye per bushel in the United States December 1, 1893-1902, by States. ee 


States and Territories. 1898. | 1894. | 1895. 


1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 


MaIm@. mancma ede Sos ae tines 108 
New Hampsitine <<..5 7522.25 - 78 74 76 2 84 70 81 82 
NeerilOlbser Cass: oes Seca eee 73 73 67 65 60 58 62 61 
Massachusettsis: . 23.5. 5226425 75 is 67 70 61 63 79 ii 
COMNECHICUTHswee acc saeco ee 66 65 63 57 59 60 64 65 
Wem NOU: gates ken aoneeenes 63 54 48 44 48 59 56 56 
Newuersey saat loc-s ecb eeoe ae 70 55 51 47 50 50 55 55 
ReunsylVaninsos. l.-e cess 67 56 50 47 43 47 51 53 
DCA WAT a aie Los eparese Sere tere te peeve efor ot oi canbe bhp te tote ees term eel eee ene se 
Mamnvland':;. 22.0800 sce toon oer 51 47 49 48 46 64 57 52 
ABP ATMLS 21. 5S ofc eae ee ee 56 54 52 48 50 46 53 58 
North Caroling soo seer eae 70 70 64 71 60 64 75 76 
South Carolina 222-22 2eeeoe 110 96 115 87 86 102 109 195 
GeGreiay.2272 205-8 ~ceece eas 108 97 85 101 92 98 1 103 
Mia bama - oe sonceme ac ies eae (ee 5) 95 84 88 118 105 104 103 
pe ead | 68 "5 "5 67 72 “1 82 67 
Ao ams leh set Saree oe ae 58 76 42 70 86 65 74 72 
Tennessee, o) 25 es Se eeeee ee 59 59 62 60 58 53 67 68 
WVESb WobreimMias fee sae eeee ceeiae 65 57 61 56 51 52 62 64 
KEETIPUGCKY one vce tee eee owe ne 58 59 56 54 53 55 70 63 
(GG Toate ten apse tere isa arpa te 47 45 45 39 44 45 55 55 
Minchre aa ase aa et 44 46 40 Bye 42 43 52 48 
HAT ee oe eee ee oe ee eee 45 42 42 36 42 43 48 50 
UIMOTGIEs Re ee a ae ee 41 43 40 84 44 44 | 47 47 
Wasconsin’ = 2.2 sssccssemorees 43 43 35 33 41 43 48 49 
Mintvesotay2tersch. faces score 41 43 28 80 37 38 42 42 
LONE Bea See Pee: GAORr eons oe 41 46 31 29 36 40 40 41 
WASSOUTL 2. Aka SOE Cee eee 45 47 39 47 44 47 50 51 
eet gs. Bech e e  e  eeeet 38 46 88 35 40 37 42 43 
Nebraskars 422. S22 ao eae se 35 48 80 22 32 34 38 40 
South Dalkotaceeeeengeecce. 37 46 2 27 35 34 87 39 
North Dakothow2. oscueseeeeee 82 37 27 22 36 36 37 41 
Montara ss oooh sereneaie See’ | coe Se a aillera charete mle ere terrane: = {les ore tetera ia | STee aE te fa mete ea 
Wyoming . 22.280 0G..s tester |S oesatslosnc sec] ae oss oe bee ee soem eecoc etal oe ee ee 
Goloraidot2 272) see eee oe 50 65 48 62 iy 50 43 Vin 
With ied Sa eee eee ne 47 57 35 40 60 46 48 52 
Tdaho<2c22 24a eee eons Faye'lls Siete eRe hare a aleaetall ee eepacel tee oe are | et ete te teeter | ne 
Wiashinptom secs oe see sees 69 56 75 50 62 58 60 58 
OREO Fee Sa sees eee er 73 57 54 66 59 ire 70 él 
CaliLOrnians 2. suet eee ae 60 60 58 60 65 70 78 58 
Oklahoma. sic 2 je rece oe fetes | oe Sie Pe ech lee te ef rarer he rere eae | reenter te occ 
General average ....--- 5143 | 50.1 | 44.01 40.9 | 44,7 | 46:3.) 51-0) BIS lsood 50.8 


Transportation rates, average for rye in sacks, in cents per 100 pounds, St. Louis to New 
yi ’ ’ , ’ 
Orleans by river. 


eo aoe ee ee Le 2000 -{ ASSO sce ase eee 17,93. | 1896...:- [223-62 e nn 
TOG eh ae i ce Li. 1a°% TEGO Rss eine eee 15. 66 | 1897: cS Seeeeee 15. 00 
eS oe eS Seta ae 147-00 TSN cee Ae ae ee 16.28 | 1898 Sooo eee 10. 00 
DBD conte oe ee ae 15.00 4 EOS S508 ao ee 16. 87 | 1899... < Soo 10. 00 
P86" 2. ees 16.007) Ios tin ees eae 17.54 |)1900... See 10. GO 
6 fe ee Rec ae 18.204 TeGde pds ae ~ 2. kT 14, | 1901 | Se 10. 00 
Pegaso ese es oe 1D::00 | 1809 42222 eteacas 12.50 |: 1902... SSS 10. 00 


Wholesale prices of rye per bushel in leading cities of the United States, 1898-1902. 


New York. Cincinnati. | Chicago. Duluth. 
Date. Prime State. NOs2; | No. 2. 
2a oe ren Sea |e cS 
Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. } High. 
1898. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
JANDUBTLY << a6 no cite crore arate teeta eee 543 574 45} 53 442 48 45 
F@DIUa@y vans. ctle emracters aerate 553 592 48 53 463 50} 46} 
Margit: 20 oo ciee seesece oan eee 58 60 52 542 483) 50: 48 
ADEM 3 ooo eco ink ee eit eee rae 573 69 52 66 50 62 49 
BUY ce op is eae alt are aie ro eet ot ea 60 743 52 80 48 75 48 
PUTNO. Sree io cern aca clo ees chet ee 49 40 51 41 49 41 
FDO kaa ae eh > Eile oe Soe eee eee 50 553 40 45 423 482 41} 
AUP US is aioe! esisfe siaien, «10, 2 ote cee ere 492 52 45 50 41 46} 403 
September. ..¢ . toc. ._teneneeamenetes 50 543 45 48} ; 49 423 
OctODer 5 sO Oech ele eee eee 53 60 48 57 44) 514 44 
NOVCMDED. ..c0c.2ehies a ale nite ee eines 58 60 56 59 494 523 50 
Decembein «este wteas euee amen 591 64 56 58} 52h 65} 50 
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Wholesale prices of rye per bushel in leading cities of the United States, 1898-1902—Cont’ d. 


New York. Cincinnati. Chicago. 
Date. Prime State. No. 2. No. 2. 


Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. 


1899. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
Ma aural ne s:niag de wine Nea demaded 633 673 57 65 53} 58 
ENON od 2G i2 non ink wee a's oad eadume nes 64} 68 60 65 54 563 
PEt atta save dt cha apes shacenas 63 672 59 65 491 564 
an MEMEN Deis aia chien Ginte ekie wee bse me 63 684 60 65 52 59 
PE ete. oeae cata de ee aban «= 65 67 62 68 564 62 
MIRC dae baie wcla dace sande acapecee 64 662 64 68 56 62 
ARIE a ocak uueecthecd ates as 60 653 57 67 51 60 
PMID erases exc ucidie sie claa gaa s'o cc's os 59 61} 56 60 514 563) 
ae oon ec cc aiscausaceteees 614 66 58 65 54 58 
C3 WE agi le RS 61 63 612 653 543 58 
POMERAT teas acatts alc 2 esta aimutere on, nino = 56 62 59 64 49 |. 53 
1) SiS ors) 22) el 58} 614 60 654 49 52 
1900. | 
VAMUBTY 0... Peale cicinnaa sweet SOs 2 60 61+ 59 64 50 52 481 50 
INS LTO) ee cee 603 643 61 65 61 554 50 53 
Riya asain, 4, olarcinc a sie 0 dine ‘oe ae 604 632 69 64 523 55 51 § 
ee elas ap sion omnis a's cin s'= ai mm = 603 633 60 634 53 554 514 52 
erat aa (ait aie\a\sie.2') wrciae'siv ste eerie e'e's Soe 602 623 61 634 53 562 51? 532 
UR Pe re Sa a ao nisln.o.+ arnalae vie Kegs ee 614 68 61 67 523 603 522 604 
Mens Sa coach een te eek ace es 57 65 59 66 49 574 
2 ie SO a ee Se ee 542 58 51 60 48 512 48 50L 
ait n'a fais mo 5 Wile amen gm wm 562 60} 53 57 502) 582; 50 53; 
Cit: oe A ee eee 56 61 55 59 473 522 48 53 
PA RRMESERT PFO H fears in se wis sictela aw see ee coe a 54 56 52 56 444 48 46 483 
SC a a 54 56 52 553 453 493 46: 482 
1901. 
NEA TOV aE Ne a a'e Se aiare Gees Su cee ale 57 59 53 582 47} 493 48 50 
7S Rn a 693} «61 56 59 4 50:! 492 
OR yan cic esos aia cecionaccecwas 603 61 55 59 493 51: 50+ 512 
JAPUTTNS & 26 SCO oe een 3 603 54 582 483 53 493 53 
IW Sth s doe Soe 59 613 57 62 513 b4 51 53 
BEERS ORR te jan whufoiaie awl slaw olayere wm 55 592 55 61 463 538.)- 463 514 
OWS) oo A OSA Eee 513 61 45 553 47 57 463 53} 
JOST EE ADS 6 Ga eC ae eee ee 59 61 522 52 60 50 572 
oe eee eee 59 62 563 60 52} 56 50 57} 
CRSA REE So, St ela ae ae 58 623 563 591 534 56 3 523 
APRON eter cee Ose ose) Cee Se 63 68 7 653 54t 61 522 572 
Hyon NEVE] GEIR oS SS a te ee eae 683 72k 644 73 59 65} 57: 62 
1902 
UVR SoS GE oe ee 68 74 66 771i 56 673 54 64 
LSE Ye Sa a 68 70 64 67 56 604 53 572 
ee 63 69 63 65 522 58 52 54i 
JILL no ee oe 63 65 62 . 64 543 572 52 56 
IEEE edi once ena ois sno SeeUe wid ediale cs 65 67 60 633 58 54 57 
MiDELeRA Ne ae cae GAs ocean ciel watts oe 65 663 54 59 56} 58 55t 564 
BLUME s aalictessicle wate s ceise wee aitee 653 662 552 58 523 61} 513 58 
Jet bb S021 Sean ia oe oe toe 574 66 61 56 48 54 46 51 
Be MtEIMNeLr sete acien -. 4 ae atinlkss hee 57 692 522 554 49 502 47% 49 
Ba 5 Gann duns eae ve See kee 7 ie 2 52 53 48 50} 47 49 
1S hPa Ge. Aa ee as ae eee ee a 58 59 51 54 481 513}. 49 492 
IGCOMMION vic cas os aces one Siloaince denen. 573 593 51 56 48 493 48 49} 


4 a1902——51 
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Monthly average prices of rye in Chicago. % 


[Cents per bushel.] 
Month. 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 
JRL oi cou, - eee 683) 825 5 443) 492) 363) 36 463) 562 
REDMUA ete eee 72°) Bo 52 45 514] 393; 9 34 483| 552 
March. 22.2: sew eedeeees 89% , 493} 473} 522) 373 332) 498) 65232 
ATE 2. oa esbeee naan ee 883! 732 492) 48 60 363; 333; 56) 552 
May. 2.22 coc~- Be oe 873| 743 57 463| 643} 343) 243) 613) 592 
DIGIC |e: copes ciate eee 794) Td 503} 478) 633) 313) 332/ 45] 59 
JO. Sk. i eee 713} 70 47 44 51 | (303) 373) 453) 552 
Apes: ooess. seb. sone 912} 62 45 453) 42 30 483} 433) 54 
September... .-.- cesc- sone 863} 562 3} 472) 39 333| 493) 453) 56 
GeiODeY 2350-2 2 -ceee cee 87% 52 45 47 39 373| 46 48 2 
WeyeM DOP. + . vib cine me Seek 913} 50 453} 472) 363) 393] 463) 612) 61 
Pesem ber: =. «veces ee 89 | 492 463} 483; 34 393| 463} 54] 502 
Yearly average ..... 842 67%,| 483} 463; 482) 353; 40 493) 55.4 


aThis table exhibits average cash prices for the past twelve years. The monthly prices are the 
means between the lowest and highest prices for each month, and the yearly prices are the averages 


of the monthly averages J 
BUCKWHEAT. . 
Condition of buckwheat crop -of United States, monthly, 1837-1902. 


Year.| Aug.|Sept.| Oct. || Year.| Aug. |Sept.| Oct. || Year.| Aug. |Sept.| Oct. Year. Aug.|Sept.| Oct. 


2 en |  — ), ——OO—=> EEE 


1887 ..| 93.3 | 89.1 | 76.6 || 1891-| 97.3 | 96.6 | 92.7 |} 1895.) 85.2 | 87.5 | 84.8 || 1899.) 93.2 | 75.21 70.2 
1888 ..| 92.5 | 93.7 | 79.1 || 1892.| 92.9 | 89.0 | 85.6 |] 1896.) 96.0 | 93.2 | 86.0 || 1900.| 87.9 | 80.5 | 72.8 
1889 ..| 95.2 | 92.1 | 90.0 |} 1893.] 88.8 | 77.5 | 73.5 || 1897.] 94.9 | 95.1 | 90.8 || 1901.) 91.1 | 90.9 | 90.5 
1890 ..| 90.1 | 90.5 | 90.7 || 1894.) 82.3 | 69.2 | 72.0 |) 1898.| 87.2 | 88.8 | 76.2 | 1902.) 91.4 | 86.4 |} 80.5 


Acreage, production, value, and price of buckwheat in the United States, 1866-1902. 


ao 
Average arm 
- * Year. Acreage. | yield per| Production. | price per alg’ v Me wk: 
; acre. bushel, Co 
| Dee. 1. 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. © Dollars. 

1868. ae eee cee eee pone 1, 045, 624 21.8 22, 791, 839 67.6 15, 413, 160 
UG. ae ee en ee Seo 1, 227, 826 17.4 21, 359, 000 78.7 16, 812, 070 
{SbS2 eee a. eee ceo er ee ee eee 1, 113, 993 17.8 19, 863, 700 78.0 15, 490, 426° 
Ts [ {Sanne Aare mines nine ech sabe ik Le 1, 028, 693 16.9 17, 431, 100 71.9 12, 534, 851 
SC ON Oe ea i pee. 2 EBS sk ay 536, 992 18.3 9, 841, 500 70.5 6, 937,471 
UB Pee. ER a ee eee 4138, 915 20.1 8, 328, 700 74.5 6, 208, 165 
1 5) Nk fe pe a “Re ee te eo 448, 497 18.1 8, 183, 500 73.5 5, 979, 222 
BIS ss Soap nee nee EA Cae OO eee 454, 152 17.3 7, 837, 700 75.0 5, 878, 629 
TSA Ss co S| Ree ee es er ee a eo eae 452, 590 a7.7 8, 016, 600 72.9 5, 843, 645 
TSO. 5 eee le 3 eee ee, ee one 575, 520 17.5 | 10,082,100 62.0 6, 254, 564 
TSAO: so. US ook. Spe ee eee ee eee 666, 441 14.6 9, 668, 800 66. 6 6, 435, 836 
LGR. os ee so ee eee eee 649, 923 15.7 10, 177, 000 66.9 6, 808, 180 
1878) >.< Jae ..c Se. oa eee 673, 100 18.2 12, 246, 820 52.6 6, 441, 240 
RRO ces SE ca eee, Cosel bene eee oe 639, 900 20.5 13, 140, 000 59.8 7, 856, 191 
TBO LON, wae ee sic ca pene = Seen 822, 802 17.8 14, 617, 535 59.4 8, 682, 488 
IBEY, . oe Ae. 3S Seen Ges See 828, 815 11.4 9, 486, 200 86.5 8, 205, 705 
T8S2. "2 ee cise eae eee eee 847, 112 13.0 11, 019, 353 73.0 8, 038, 862 
193. ee ee eee | 857, 349 8.9| 7,668, 954 82.2 6, 303, 980 
TS S4 enc chee A ks rs ere eee 879, 403 12.6 11, 116, 000 58.9 6, 549, 020 
DSSS = a acre gare nid ere ee 914, 394 13. 8 12, 626, 900 55.9 7, 057, 363 
1886... cocci bie ecdce eae eeee 917, 915 12.9 11, 869, 000 54.5 6, 465, 120 
W887 ow outs oa ee ee eee 910, 506 11.9 10, 844, 000 56.5 6, 122, 320 
1888 2<:cicnieee oe Oe 912, 680 13.2 12, 050, 000 63.3 7, 627, 647 
1889). ... coven ee eee 887, 162 14.5 12, 110, 329 50.5 6, 113, 119 
1890 ...ccc edad dcctend ee eee eee 844, 579 14.7 12, 432, 831 57.4 7, 132, 872 
1891-2 S55 ts 2 eee 849, 364 15.0 12, 760, 932 57.0 7, 271, 506 
189). see). 25 5 shee See ee on at 861, 451 14.1 12, 148, 185 51.8 6, 295, 643 
5G :|!) ee ee ae MER oe eas voce 815, 614° 14.9 12, 132, 311 58.4 7, 074, 450 
W894e er . Sein uuip dodietenias oe eee 789, 232 16.1 12, 668, 200 55. 6 7, 040, 238 
1895 25 wen ducy tee ceccee te tae 763, 277 20.1 15, 341, 399 45.2 6, 936, 325 
TS96 i evap Doe tl onal ee ee 754, 898 18.7 14, 089, 783 39.2 5, 522, 339 
1897... so odes uote ee ee 717, 836 20.9 14, 997, 451 42.1 6, 319, 188 
1898... <.oFes cbs conse ee tee ene 678, 332 78 11, 721, 927 45.0 5, 271, 462 
VB99 se see dye Sid w ole wa eecgetcre eae eae 670, 148 16.6 11, 094, 473 55. 7 6, 183, 675 
1900s ec oe swe oR Se Se eee ee 637, 930 15.0 9, 566, 966 55.8 5, 341, 413 
WOOL esau). pokvicke oe eo ee ee eee 811, 164 18.6 15, 125, 939 66.3 8, 523, 317 

18.1 14, 529, 770 59.6 8, 654, 704 


D908, <li opie ais.cs:cehermioldele ble ate ieee 804, 889 
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Acreage, production, and value of buckwheat in the United States in 1902, by States. 


Average | Average 


Average > ‘ 
: - arm jvalue per| Farm value, 
State. Acreage, eek ped Production.! price, acre, Dee. 1. 


ec. 1. Dec. 1. 


a) ee eee OS ET ———eEeEeEeEEEEe 


Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. Dollars. 
0 NS A ee eS ee ee 25, 215 30. 4 766, 536 52 15, 81 398, 599 
New Hampshire ............. : 1, 896 20.0 37, 920 65 13. 00 24, 648 
2 a I SS eee oe ed 10, 356 25.0 258, 900 56 14. 00 144, 984 
Massachusetts ............... 2, 271 14.4 32, 702 7 10. 66 24,199 
POOMCCMICUE. .. 5.2 ue gece wens 8, 826 18.4 70, 398 71 13. 06 49, 983 
ee ee 839, 015 Lie 5, 929, 766 59 10, 44 3, 498, 562 
BNO RGTECY sc cb ccs - ded aw esas 18, 404 22.5 301, 590 64 14, 40 193, 018 
PENS TIV AMIE! 225. 5. 5e. nee 247, 250 18.1 4,475, 225 61 11. 04 2,729, 887 
PPOTOR AN 52955, 0c ows eka 1, 490 15.2 22, 648 60 9.12 13, 589 
a a Pees 8, 291 17.0 140, 947 61 10. 37 85, 978 
Le ee a 20, 862 16.6 346, 309 60 9. 96 207, 785 
Norun Carolina <....-.25-.-.. 5, 664 14.5 82,128 62 8.99 50,929 


GE Cl a eet 747 18.0 13, 446 76 13. 68 10, 219 
WESDAVANPITIA. oc... oes Sse ns 22,706 22.5 510, 885 62 13. 95 016, 749 
i ee Se ee es 9, 669 13.9 134, 399 61 8.48 §1, 953 
ES eee eee 38, 071 13.0 494, 923 53 6.89 262, 309 
2 Sea ee ee 6, 063 17.6 106, 709 58 10. 21 61, 891 
EPRIN Se niece ks cate Gacce et 5, 585 15.5 86, 568 71 11.61 61, 463 
MPINCONSED- sc. b.0 ce ote ese ee 27, 603 16.0 441, 648 59 9.44 260, 572 
MEMLCSOUR 5.28. oi iit ee sees 4, 732 13.9 65, 775 57 7.92 37, 492 
Loo US ELS ae ee 7, 881 16.0 126, 096 70 11. 20 88, 267 
MBER OUT iG v hier venlsniceecias 2,119 16.1 34,116 58 9. 34 19, 787 
1 OUTGR S e ees eee 1, 940 12.0 23, 280 75 9. 60 17, 460 
OO reece 963 14.7 14, 156 53 |° 7.79 7, 503 
Worth Dakota: foiu2sc.2..e5.. 1, 270 10.0 12,700 54 5. 40 6, 858 

United States .......... 804, 889 | 18.1 14, 529, 770 59.6 | 10.75 | 8, 654, 704 


Average yield per acre of buckwheat in the United States, 1893-1902, by States. 


State. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. 


| 
Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. Bush.| Bush. | Bush. 
j 30. 0 2.018 


SMPPUIR RES tiie tiara ole Skt! <i crnsid aye « ac 29.0) 37.8} 38.6 | 42.3 26.5 |; 22.0 30.4 
New Hampshire ............- 28 e925 | = 20! 0429. 9515 27. 201 27. Ob le 20, Or] 20:0 | 20a 20.0 
ote ee re! 29.2} 22.4) 34.6) 31.4] 24.0] 21.4] 23.0] 25.0] 25.1 25.0 
MPSSACHUSCTIS: 22.2 2..c<s 255 Bile Os| aakS. Gi) ealov Oba ALR Sst eekO- 0: ber 20: Ot 20°00) TOs) IRS 14.4 
Oh 16 | 15.80) 26.4.) 15.4) | 514.2, 1- 19.07}. -19.0 |] 19.0 | 140) 18.8 18.4 
LS 0 Se ere | 14,.4°) 15.5] 21.4) 18.8|] 22.0] 16.8] 138.0] 14.0] 18.8 17.7 
Nid CMEGY. ae 6 ciae's wis'ajo cise ses MASSE |e Ao) SS Fel eOr Te IG60' | 2L OF 210) 16:0:) 18.0 22.5 
1S Sawelsy bs 00 i ae NASA soe. Ot Leek Ons! s eee ao: latael. OF be hee Oe lt 2000) 1 Te ph 18.5 18.1 
IEE A WUEAT Oe rs, cla gatale « <:cnie ade = 20.0'} 20.0 |..10.0;), 20: 0:| 29.0:'|.. 16.5] 18.0 | 13:0) 17.8 15.2 
DS a a ees 118} |) 20.0: | e009) [222.771.499.060 1227 180 6.0) 1784 Te 
ee one T55S) |p alse fale hOwls je 8eOs ble Oat za | F240 .F° TSOP 1beg 16.6 
LYShineonscolbhey, jeer LED? eelS. Pelee! |. 20) 0nlec FOF 19.5 | 27.0. TSO!) das 14.5 
Wi 20 ee DAG? leuk, OuleealO; Of eaad, @: | 18, 0) [5 28.01" 12.0 | T4012 18.0 
DESDE. VIEOINIA cia. oo Sate 0 e's TIS | pe22- Gi, bso) = 90D, | 219, 0) 1.20.6: “20.0 | FAO 22806 22.5 
L\ Tito ee Se ee Se ee 1250 p14 Onl ea t4. Gri tS. 8: | 28-01 20:01 16.0 | 16.0 fF 1651 13.9 
VO Se a eres 1S. OF |peptee Oper’ Fem |Sels. oto 2. OF fo t4. 2) TO) T4018 13.0 
OO a ae 6590 pete SH aldose 24. Oj le 24.08} 18.41 16.0) WO“ 18.1 17.6 
IRE Ri eels A. sia oS mass 2's LY..Os | rgldait Pisa? (eelos Sr) hora: |p 34.0: 1 -Ib.0 | 1520.) 12:0 15.5 
PIB COMBE RS. Sees. ccibn die les 15.8 8.5 | 17.9} 13.5] 18.0] 15.5] 15.0] 14.0] 12.4 16.0 
MITIICRO UE. <i. Solas %.csicjeawe nak 15, 2 O97) bulpyon |= uO: OF foals. OF oko. Of 27-0 | Face) 14.6 13.9 
a ores Ae ee eae ASS Tks. Oy cho. Dil. hs, 2 17.0} 16.0} 16.0} 15.0] 138.5 16.0 
AR ESOLIT Peeiais fe potas © 2a apna So 8 D7, 9.2) 10.2} 21.8; 15.0] 15.8] 14.0] 13.0 6.0 16.0 
LOTR Se 2 eae OS aE a ee oa | Seen ROE GV LLE Se ts Saban ae St faanis maCLE < seein 7.9 12.0 
Sere LT See an, Seem 2 oniseck sie as 14.7 3:7 6.7 | 21.38] 14.0] 12.8| 16.0| 16.0} 11.5 14.7 
en SMO. eee eee ht oa oneal al awn cah|ssdotsefad-is- a eae ERS 3 | eR ie 11.5 10.0 
PREC Oc cpiceke © aecicale oe esp 20.0 | 88.0} 15.5] 21.0] 18.0 | 14.0 TR, Feds s ose cen eene 

| | 18.1 

I 


General average ....... 14.9 |. 36.05} 20.1.) 38.7 
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Average value per acre of buckwheat in the United States, based upon farm value December 
1, 18938-1902, by States. a 


State. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. 
Maines. Geechee bases $15.66 |$21. 92 |$17.'76 |$16.07 |$15. 40 |$10.34 | $9.68 $14.70 |$15. 22 
New Hampshire .........<::-- 8.58 | 12.20 | 14.05 | 17.20 | 14.85 | 9.40 | 10.00 | 11.44 | 11.55 
MOT MIOM Us. eat. was oe 15.48 | 12.77 | 12.77 | 12.56 | 11.04 | 9.84 | 11.96 | 12, 50:ai4oSies 
MaSsACHUSCLIS uzeenc a. heme +e 20. 63.) 12.85 | 8.85.) 9.70 | 12,54] 12/20 | 14.00.) 12, 24seie ba 
GonmectiGut. 6.250. 0cecee 11.38 | 10.99 | 8.62] 7.24} 9.69 | 10.64 | 11.97 | 10.40 | 11.70 
NG WAY OfKa: locetmeess oueneee 8.64.) 8.87 | 9.42 |) 6:96 | ~8.80) 7256) “7.67 1 7. 98aOwze 
WewWWersey ....Cosdcenssneamee 9.50! 9.86] 9.35! 8.07] 7.84 | 11.384 | 11.76! 9.44] 9.88 
Pansy lVaNnia.. cd. aceasneasece 8.382} 9.5 8.76 | 6.57} 8:82) 7.57 | 10.80} 7.70) 10262 
Wreltawa»re. 22 peek cl Sees 11.00 | 10.00 |} 5.00| 6.00; 6.84] 6.60] 8.82] 6.76] 9.79 
MeTVISO sé asenkacene ween ae 6.84 }-11. 20 |. 6.10 | 11.12") .9969)| 6:47 | 7228 ile SobouietOlbe 
WAPSUNIS ae ebin ec oneeen Ve3Pa 612940 SAB 8. 46 |) Ae tOO |) Wem! eae 7.15 | 8.90 
North Carolinas ss222...00 266 wel 5: 6304 8279). Bl28. 12000 4j-2Os59))) 95364) 82334) ie coned 
Tlenmessee: «7. A. cdedens coheed 6.80 | 7.380 | 5.40 | 14.88 | 10.26 | 9.36] 6.84] 8.26] 8.38 
West) Vireinia 22.32. 3.-ceeees 1.82 | 140L-| 10272) |) <9; 75) -9N31 | WOS6b)) 905251. Sh ozaeeteanas 
Ora Se: Pt AO eae ee 7.20 | 9.83} 8.03 | 8.08] 9.00) 10.20] 9.28] 9.28] 9.66 
Michigan S..c.2s08-2ee.2ane 7.37 |. 6560) 7.405) ebs81 | s6x46-) 096.) 6x05- ade 
Wndinna sos: Mee ae eee Se 8.86 | 8.29; 8.29) 12.24] 6.86) 9.38] 9.44] 8.54] 7.99 
PUNGISH oe eet eae. 2 6.61 | 9.01 | 5.85: | 6.21 j e7e4de | 7528) 8e70 | Soeur 
WISGONSIM cc hs Shee ces 9.01.6 457 8,235 heb. Ss Pa6sS4c 6.2 9. 45>) - 83261 - 7.32 
Mimnmeso tas cscche esos eee cee: 8.06.4.) 85434 “F800 4035" | BS Gb | ios 8.84} 8.55] 8.99 
ROWER Soe oo caerd 8.05 | 10.20 | 6.75) 7.45 | 8.33 | 7.69 | 9.28) 9.60] 9.45 
MVIISSOIET ethos atic ct oleate eters 7-37) 52") 6292) 515.26 |") 9800" | 9) 483) 8.548 Sees ae 
WaQnsasee cones thew ss sce. R ese soe RS as Ce er ere ee ee 5. 92 
Nebraska. -s.e0 hes cee 7.64 |) 2:52 | 4.36 \/10.65 | 44 |) 7. 81"|, 99924) AOS OAa isa, 
North Dakota esos)... scan. |ssaee oteeeeenls Ree es eee errr ere Peer beeen 6. 90 
OresOnd ho. See oseeeeeee 10. 00°} 20.90} 7.75: }.14..28 | 9290"). $8.12).12.585) Ol Os ess eee 

, General average ....... 8.67 |* 8.92 | 9509 |--7.32 | 8.80 | 7.77 | 9.23] “SSO 10. 7p 


Average farm price of buckwheat per bushel in the United States, December 1, 18938-1902, by 
Siates. ; 


\ 
State. 1898. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 


Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
Wane Rises \ hoe sae ccone eee 54 58 46 38 44 44 49 - 48 52 


Vermont... se cere a ae cee 
Massachusetts’ .0-2s..ce-eec- 
Connecticut? .uits scence ceueese 
GW MOLK = 7 she see eceeee ces 
INeWilersey = Geb kos sas cee as 
Pennsylvania’ ooo: seers 
Delaware se. o-Cs-ceeciec mews ee 
Mary lam@s sehen sceccceee cee 
VATEINIG 2c och see eseaseen eens 
INorta-Caroling: eee. seer sees 
*PENNESSCC) 2S - sheacecewuceitees 
Wiest Vireinia.f.2 esos esas 
O16 Bot es ce eee cea eoe ve 
Michiana on..So= -coanens oe 
Indiana......-.----------++-- 


Wisconsin... 4h cone scene 
Minnesota tactceccosccete aes 
LOWS eoseeta teu ctocss cena ree 
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POTATOES. 


The production of potatoes in the United States during 1902 reached 284,632,787 
bushels and reamed the yield in any preceding year excepting 1895. The acreage 
was the highest ever recorded, and the average yield per acre of 96 bushels was the 
highest in twenty years, with the exception of the yield of 100 bushels per acre for 
the high-crop year of 1895. 

Wholesale prices ranged from 68 to 80 cents at Chicago in the first three months 
of the ik reached $1 in April and May, and then reacted, but were fairly well 
maintained. 


Condition of the potato crop of the United States, monthly, 1887-1902. 


Year. July. Aug. | Sept. Oct. Year July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
LO a ae 93. 2 80.8 67.3 OF. aleaoe sass concen ce 91.5 1- 89.7 90. 8 87.4 
Ws Sa ae 95.7 93.2 91.6 | iG a i a a 99.0 94.8 83.2 81.7 
CSS Se re Ses 95.1 94.3 81.7 AT BOR weenie Selec c 87.8 77.9 66.7 61.6 
ICC ee ae 91.7 77.4 65.7 GE MAL LeOS ac on do seawese 95.5 83.9 77.7 72.5 
SER ath ac ain > ano < 95.3 96.5 94.8 GE Se bade sees a. eee ee 93.8 93. 0 86.3 81.7 
10204 a 90.0 86.8 74.8 Oh call bane sone echoes 91.3 88.2 80.0 74.4 
Dob 94.8 86.0 71.8 The 2a POO, cea ewes 87.4 62.3 52.2 54.0 
LUBY eee 92.3 74.0 62.4 Gieall ite ane See eer 92.9 94.8 89.1 82.5 


Acreage, production, value, prices, exports, and imporis of potatoes of the United States, 
1866-1902. 


2 965, 587 


Aver- Chicago price per 
hover age bushel, Burbank. Domestic Imports 
a « farm| Farm ee Pe exports, during 
et te ; price May of fol- sca sca 

Year. | Acreage. | y sey Production. | “her oe December.| lowing | years be-| years be- 

a 2 bush : year. | ginning | ginning 

: el, $$ _|—___—_——__| July 1. | July 1. 

Dec.1 Low. |High.| Low. |High. 

Acres. |Bush.| Bushels. Cls Dotlars. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1566-4 ..- 1, 069, 381 {100.2 | 107,200,976 | 47.3 | 50,722,553 |......|......|....--}....-- 512,380 | 198, 265 
A I LoAeaD | 82.041 = 97.780; 000 |°6b. 91-64, 462486: | 2. [eee ost! nfo e eas 378, 605 , 555 

1868.5 < <i. Hiss ons. | 95.81 106; 090;,000':| 69. 31) 62; 918; 660 ||... -a)2 seen aes] owe cee 608, 249 138, 47 
1869..... 1, 222’ 250 |109.5 | 133,886,000 | 42.9 | 57,481,362 |...-.. | Pio. eee |e 596,968 | 75, 336 
1870...../1, 825,119 | 86.6 | 114,775, 000 | 65.0 | 74,621,019 |....-. fe deaohet tant tien cat 553, 07 458, 758 
a 1, 220, 912 | $8.7 | 120, 461, 700 | 58.9 | 64, 905,189 |...._. Ee ee 621, 537 98, 259 
5 Lo ee B Beleagol | So.c |) 210,010,000 be. Ss) 602692, P29") 20. ule waec ope wae @ | ee 515, 806 346, 840 
ES io tier Neeps 180!) S12 9} 106; 089;,000°| 65.2] 69, 163; 709 (2... 22). set fans. -] ee oe. 497, 413 549, 073 
NOB: ss. ey OST 8009) (205, 981000s, 61. S31 65; 223, 514 loos on eps pee ee ef kee 609, 64: 188, 757 
ECDs ictee « EOL! VO: o:1: L6b2 877, O00.) 34.4 G0 id01, O10 |a- cnnnlan carole ne-|-wcnnd 704, 379 92,148 
LOROe aw a. Ne OOS Fi det Klee ep OOUs wOls Orie (ey OlOnOL ba wencc la) naesleacesn|oac- ce 529, 650 } 3, 205, 655 
ee Come we i, MOOT 194 ea LO, OS 2OU: | Sau betcr tea, 000M oo. clieds ~ alekesiecface sam 744, 409 528, 584 

Ite eee [ts EO OU0) | O9 +l led TAG GoUnl OGet 1 la; 920,000" |e a- a5 lame mc laninw'e's lack one 625, 342 | 2, 624, 14 
TS7OS. 8. Peso; 8O0" |) 982971181 "626.40001> 43.6 ('795 103, 678.) 2... |o2se~-]--c5--]-o..5- 696, 080 721, 868 
1880. .... i, eae: | O120).|' 167.609; O60e| 40u0 or O62) 21 4p. 3 oo. s| sates ee coc deel 638, 840 | 2,170,372 
USSLesi ee BvOtt O70 | G30 | 1095145. 404") Si Oul 99). 20k B4d pt os. a-ak 408, 286 | 8, 789, 860 
PBS2. cach Pelt L GSO" | ton fl LeOe972:).508) |G: :2 al 90,008, S44 fo kae eee fea scn eens 439, 443 | 2, 362, 362 
TaS3 o%.5% 12, WON, 270 | 190; o ||, 208; 164.4957) 42. Del 87, 848 99) | eke aoe < oho ecece feeas 554, 613 425, 408 
1884..... 12,220,980 ; 85, 8 | 190; 642, 000; $9:6°| 75,524;290 2.2]. - 2... fence efece ees 380, 868 658, 633 
G80: .s<'5 lo, 265, 823 | 77.2 | 175,029,000 | 44.7 | 78, 153, 403 |......]--..-- 33 50 494, 948 | 1, 937, 416 
188620512 12, 287,136 | 73.5 | 168,051, 000 | 46.7 | 78, 441, 940 44 47 65 90} 434, 864 | 1, 432, 490 
OE «croc 2, 3857, 322 | 56.9 | 134, 403, 000 | 68.2 | 91,506, 740 70 83 65 85 | 403,880 | 8, 259, 538 
1888... ..!2, 533, 280 | 79.9 | 202,865,000 | 40.2 | 81, 413, 589 30 7 24 45 | 471,955 883, 380 

11) eee \2, 647,989 | 77.4 | 204, 990, 345 | 35.5 72, 704, 413 33 45 30 60 | 406,618 | 3,415, 57 
1890.....'2, 651,579 | 55.8 | 148,078,945 | 75.8 {112,205,235 | 82] 93| 95] 110] 341,189 | 5,401,912 

1891.....|2, 714,770 | 93.7 | 254, 426, 971 | 35.8 | 91,024,521 | 30] 40| 30] 50] 557,022] "186,87 
io es 2,547,962 | 61.5 | 156, 654, 819 | 66.1 |103, 567, 520 60 72 70 98 | 845, 720 | 4,317, 021 
PROSE she's 2,605, 186 | 70.3 | 183,034, 203 | 59.4 |108, 661, 801 51 60 64 88 | 803,111 | 3,002,578 
1894..... 2,737,973 | 62.4 | 170,787,388 | 53. 91, 526, 787 43 58 40 7 572, 957 | 1,341, 533 
TBODs a... 2,954, 952 100.6 | 297,237,370 | 26.6 | 78, 984, 901 18 24 10 25 | 680, 049 175, 240 

TONG cahc 2, 767,465 | 91,1 | 252, 234, 540 | 28.6 | 72,182, 350 18 26 19 26 | 926, 646 246,17 
USOia oe 2,534,577 | 64.7 | 164,015, 964 | 54.7 | 89, 643, 059 50 62 60 87 | 605,187 | 1,171,378 
1898. Jaw. 2,557,729 | 75.2 | 192,306, 338 | 41.4 | 79,574, 772 30 iO: [eae Soe cn ak 579, 8383 , 420 
1899..... 2; 581,853 | 88.6 | 228, 783, 232 | 39.0 | 89,328, 832 |......)...... [rotect|essee 809, 472 155, 861 
1900. sts 12,611, 054 | 80.8 | 210, 926, 897 | 43.1 | 90, 811, 167 |......|...---]-.---- eaee 741, 483 $71, 911 
1901... (2, 864,935 | 65.5 | 187, 598, 087 | 76.7 |143, 979,470 |...-..|-...-. me eRe oeaes 628) 484 | 7, 656, 162 
1902..... 96.0 | 284, 632) 787 | 47.1 |184, 111, 436 |......|...... | pet | US Ss TNS : 
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Acreage, production, and value of potatoes in the United States in 1902, by States, 


: aie 
! ope Yield per Price per wae 
States and Territories. Acreage. ental: Production. bushel, Total value, 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 
IMPLING ..theiacmek cmteicenee Sin sh ee Pye 80, 627 130 10, 481, 510 65 6,812,982 
New Hampshire... -. 2.2.0... eee ee ae 18, 650 120 2, 238, 000 , 544,220 
VerMONE tee acces ace cuntes Ueeen meee 27, 1383 94 2, 550, 502 1,479,291 
INERSSA CRUSE hia) t .\Stou omrentctck cei miaccwinotes 29, 166 109 3, 179, 094 2, 575, 066° 
RAGES TSG. ee ns ce cect montana cls we a 6, 442 164 1, 056, 488 792,366 
WonneciCud oo. fo. .osen a - Se eee ae eee 29, 032 92 2, 670, 944 1, 949, 789 
NGW: VOT. c's se wocwcwinn see cece coe 407, 082 66 26, 867, 412 15, 851, 773 
NGWIWEESCY .cccccce cece ue seers seereeee 57,113 132 7, 538, 916 4,598, 739 
Pennsylyania: 222) cee. eee cee 246, 619 83 20, 469, 377 11, 667, 545 
Delaware .. Gos b cee ales eee eae cee 6, 000 79 474, 000 241, 740 
IMATYLanG \o2.2.csctee eee ceo eee ereemene 28, 801 80 2, 304, 080 1, 198, 122 
Virginia S25 seaceeecee seems pees 50, 531 75 3, 789, 825 2, 198, 098 
North Carolina), osc. l= isaseen depeche ace 24, 890 64 1, 592, 960 , 067, 283 
South Carolina © J .ncd.cencmeeds ees oe 8, 470 69 584, 430 » 561, 053 
Gevreiaie....-2-fecsnctwes cee sweepers S 8,71 58 505, 470 454, 923 
PORLAG a nies OSS oe ee ee eee 8, 524 90 317, 160° 886, 935 
PATA TEA, Santo hecwee oe eemn ee eines 9, 548 50 477, 400 443, 982 
WVAISSISSIP P<... 5c acters eee econ eee 5, 870 69 405, 030 372, 628 
PaPUISIAMG eh. . Sopice wee = eee eee eas 8, 306 65 539, 890 442,710 
RES © eae See ep eee oes 26, 704 66 1, 762, 464 1, 498, 094 
CAUICATISAS oeicaiceheoe Sricciowe: = acre eaten ‘25, 637 72 1, 845, 864 1, 255, 188 
Tennessee 26, 405 62 1, 637,110 1, 047, 750 
West Virginia 82, 192 96 | . 8,090, 482 1, 576,129 
Kentucky 88, 068 | 80 8, 045, 440 1, 614, 083 
OMG teeters eee 165, 252 94 15, 533, 688 6, 834, 823 
14 IGGL NV pendence 270, 939 ee 19, 507, 608 7, 998, 119 
TRO ISUINE so eeetes areca 82, 860 101 8, 368, 860 3, 481, 233 
TIMMONS ac oo ae oe 146, 295 118 17, 262, 810 7, 250, 380 
Wisconsin 250, 022. 115 28, 752, 530 9, 488, 335 
Minnesota 137, 270 98 13, 452, 460 4,170, 263 
ROWS oisccie sons emma re ee bocge tere ae ore eyelet 178, 129 98 16, 966, 642 5, 768, 658 
MUSSOUTIS: Soca ccieeeemee nee aaa eee 95, 579 128 12, 234, 112 4, 281, 939 
KGNSAS oaks Sénteind ese reucresct he sere 77, 573 138 10, 705, 074 4, 817, 283. 
INEGDraskKS) oc: pon neeck ere aa nmoe eee Hae 82, 244 137 11, 267, 428 8, 042, 206. 
South, Dakota 22-0 > o.t eee eek eee 31, 801 ne gana A: 2, 358, 274 1, 035, 441 
Worth Dakota oases Aap ets CR 23, 725 105 2,491, 125 822, O71 
BIT ONER Eo Ha: Raemige eet naan SO Eo fer lees tt Stab re Pe 11, 521 153 1, 762, 713 881, 356 
WY GINS eet eet Ane idee 8, 702 107 396, 114 241, 630 
COlOrailO) cases es sore nace cocane 47, 437 100 4, 743, 700 2, 419, 287 
Newry MexiG0inn ce sace cick ice sc ue. oe cee 1, 224 72 88, 128 TAU 
ATIZODB 2.5 « o\sic os ois cee mmjnietercinisioe'apelh epeforesee «||| e onviaie se clehe's S| em ee itape tele > mare iter ie eel ett 
Utah. 2. Sec ecece see eer se secose eee 10, 609 157 1, 665, 613 749, 526 
ING VATA oc cc cee cree ene aise ee biciee nee 2, 357 212 "499, 684 — 814, 801 
Taphigies= 3 Saeees re eee eee cere b seeioc oe 11, 790 149 re 756, 710 649, 983 
Washinton S sastcaeee sce teiiae wep = scien 31, 288 | 136 4, 255, 168 © 1, 616, 964 
WOT CRON Tn Ae See ee a ced anid o <actiereate 35, 724 103 3, 679, 572 2, 023, 765 
Califernie cose sesce aeeiscmede + saps secoee 47, 97a 118 5, 661, 050 8, 283, 409 
OR OMB Soca cats sates ot aew ace mise ee 10, 543 97 1, 022, 671 787, 457 
Can T PTOI. cis. Soc eileen bane cee tle 9, 203 85 782, 255 500, 643 
United States. 2s se see were oe 2, 965, 587 96.0 | 284, 632, 787 134, 11), 436 


States and Territories. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. j 1901. | 1902. 


AIO SE tre wc oe eerie sais ae aoe 59 130 139 126 1 130 
New Hampshire.............- 51 90 127 101 108 120 —. 
Wi TOE Te co setdceks the ce neem 70 105 132 134 ey) 94 
Massachusetts ..........-.--- 62 97 18 79 77 109 
Rhoege [sland . 282) occceteees 2 110 123 142 94 98 164 
(ConmechiCwt oican ji Qoeee 2 anaes 100 130 96 81 92 
NEW MOM cewek US as cee 62 73 88 81 78 66 
ING W.JCERSPY -~- sce ce cere ace eee 68 75 83 69 59 132 
Pennsy]VAGIR ee nic owe or enees 63 54 85 58 62 83 
Delaware oa. deans Ste eee ee 60 49 52 48 55 79 
Maryland cna anc somes - see 74 58 64 55 60 80 
Winrgitilan. ceeeetc. scams. ceaee 61 68 66 58 71 7 
NOTH GarOumt.d . Sse out eeiee 66 67 57 61 64 64 
South Garolimac..<..<. {occ 65 65 56 78 70 69 
CUNRID : eae anew iow cei ave seers 52 54 46 68 64 58 
PiOmMa <h cae < ..2 Dee 75 64 69 60 62 90 
Alam at Gt. cee wo etn ee 55 7 56 69 67 50 
Mississip ple. coe... ocak eek 59 74 61 66 62 69 
TiQWisiAN GS Jiee ates 20. ae ea eee 64 78 60 70 60 65 
eT BOOS, Me ees PATE en tr. 60 VI 64 62 54 66 
ATOTISMS - dere atic bows eee 55 7 63 72 | 46 72 
TenMBSSeR .c5 ch acinn See 40 52 44 B4 46 62 
West. Virginia... sec tea 56 62 72 80 52 Biv 
Kcutticky ...2:. eon 47 64 + | 70 85 80 
BAG i vie ce Cav es Toshmeee eee 2 61 71 76 b4 94 
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Average yield per acre of potatoes in the United States, 1893-1902, by States—Continued. 


States and Territories. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 


; ; } 
1899. ) 1900. | 1901. 1902, 


Bush. | Bush.| Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. Bush. | Bush. | 
Michigan ee RS = oe IT cissiahersasahoig 75 62 101 88 72 79 66 97 


Eee ee 44 22 67 99 69 65 94 66 
STL So: 54 23 66 96 94 7 78 73 


a 44 41 72 69 48 70| 95 4 
North Dakota..............-. 69 84 128 102 99 87 | 103 52 | 


RPMMBIRERTON S20 C2 moos sain co ae ae wel 138 j11 170 156 104 141 134 
i 134 150 100 167 150 120 125 99 
6 ho 2 ae 94 . 85 95 88 97 77 84 56 
RECN CO. his uo cinscincre nos 70 75 80 72 90 58 49 19 
_¢ Me ee ee 88 135 fy 155 148 135 120 118 
2 2G a SS ee 182 161 150 190 135 155 102 156 


BVESDINGPOM 52 224... 52-5. 120 125 149 125 162 108 144 116 

DECRG els S22 oe hs ocnin cee se 127 112 64 87 160 86 115 110 | 
OW To ee a 96 52 75 80 105 95 119 104 | 
nM er i ear) ad Sie rae pete wa a ict ie lent = an ae~ > coef e a anes | Sasa cc Spe. a'ennie 
Seem PORTitory....../2.---.|+.----.|22+-5-- RRS ae | ee eel Fee ee bE coeee ) 


General average ....... 70.3 | 62.4| 100.6 | 91.1 | 64.7 | 75.2 


Average value per acre of potatoes in the United States, based upon , farr m values December 1, 
1898-1902, by has 


States and Territories. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1997. | 1898, | 1899. | 1900. | 1901.| 1902. 


SETI = gape es 2 Re $64. 80] $64. 68) $55. 42) $62. 7 52: 51| $59. 8 80) $58. 38} $61. 74/$1 00.50! $84. 50 
New Eeeaha seas i aan 74.97| 56.40| 42.88| 50.761 45.90! 44.10} 58.42] 53.53) 85.32 $2. 80 
oy) Yt a 58.28) 54.56) 40.04) 37.12} 49.00} 44.10! 47.52) 538.60) 57.60} 54.52 
» RSG ls 90.44) 68.25) 63.84} 61.56] 55.80) 61.11] 76.38} 652.14) 69.30) 88.29 
MMNGUOMMANG . 28... 252k kw lke 85.32} 95.76) 62.10} 56.70] 106.70) 78.72) 71.00) 65.80} 91.14! 123.60 
Monmecent o.21..- 22.50.22. fid. 25} 53.72) 52.48) 48.76) 48.60) 55.00) 59.80) 67.20) 76.14) 67.16 
Pe wana. a. 5 ee 38.50) 36.96] 28.06; 27.59] 41.54) 30.66) 35.20) 36.45) 55.38) 33.94 
1 ee 54. '75| 37.20) 31.96) 33.84) 53.04) 45.75) 42.33) 41.40] 50.15} 80:52 
ipa we es 45.60! 36.48] 31.08) 29.43) 41.58) 31.3 36.55} 30.74) 47.12) 47.31 
Ul pean or rr rc 32. 56 25.00) 22.04). 27.30) 39. 00) oc.81| 26.52] 28 80) 42.90) 40.29 
Sv agilinc’t |e ee 83.32] 27.56; 26.10} 27.00} 50.32) 30.74! 32.64) 29.70! 46.20) 41.60 
OO NSS 10 i a a 47.88) 33.04| 27.74] 31.62] 42.'70| 37.40) 36.96] 34.22) 52.54) 43.50 
RUT GeEmOlNeG So 5.2.60... 58.20) 37.20) 43.45) 33.97) 42.24) 41.54; 37.62! 39.65) 46.08; 42.88 
Seat Canoling i... 2.265.525: 63.91} 45.43} 65.70) 34.3) 68. 25} 65.00} 58.24) 78.00) 77.00) 66.24 
CGE oy Seats a ee eee 68.08} 42.12) 41.18) 41.25) 52.00) 40.50) 38.18) 52.36) 67.84) 52.20 
UTE oe et rr rr 101.79} 67.50} 55.00) 63.00) 90.00} 76.80} 85.56) 63.60) 79.98) 109.80 
ME RPEE MIS oo es eicim meena 73.04| 37.84) 56.70} 48.00) 51.70) 61.42) 48.72] 56.58! 73.03) 46.50 
COS 8°). hae 68.04} 59.04] 387.12! 48.40) 48.38) 53.28) 62.22) 54.78) 71.30} 63.48 
LIS RICTG i 55.61! 37.35) 64.08) 41.80; 54.40) 58.50) 48.60] 655.30) 60.60) 53.30 
LL OS Ne: - Gee Se 54.59! 79.20) 69.42) 40.56} 57.00} 67.08) 58.24) 54.56) 67.50) 56.10 
SRP HIIMAS aioe x <.ccxtcsanaet cco 56.32) 43.46; 35.70) 31.27, 46.20} 40.70, 44.73} 41.04, 57.96) 48.96 
MOMMGSICE sock. fone en atca ce cls 33. 32) 26.95) 25.60; 24.80} 29.20] 29.64} 28.60 31. 32! 39.56} 39.68 
et. VEST... fens cet ses 47.20} 29.64) 28.98} 28.83} 36.40} 33.48] 37.44; 40.80) 44.20) 48.96 
Lal 38.08} 30.24) 33.54) 28.05) 31.49) 29.44) 31.11] 35.00! 30.45] 42.40 
O10) Se oe ee 88.86} 32.76] 20.16) 24.14) 26.04) 25.01] 30.53] 30.40) 45.90) 41.36 
a 2 oe oes 83.75| 26.66) 16.16] 16.72! 30:96) 21.33} 21.12} 25.22} 55.08) 29.52 
LOGI TED: eS ES a ee 37.23) 31.86] 20.46] 21.25] 19.22) 29.11) 32.68] 31.54; 27.90) 41.41 
riietnees cos Oe CL 39.22r $2.00) 28.10; 25.22] 23.56; 32.20; 39 36) 87.72} 32.55; 49.56 
VEN CT 0 ar 37. 73| 23.85] 18.19] 14.82| 387.62) 23.52) 26.78) 28.84) 50.25) 387.95 
PIT CRU, je oink 5k. cclenicie owicrece 80.36] 19.89} 22.12) 17.64] 32.86] 21.25] 24.00) 24.80) 45.56] 30.38 
easier foe ee 37.70} 29.67} 20.14) 20.68} 28.20) 24.00) 23.00} 26.64) 30.08) 33.52 
rears ct sag See 44.46] 35.88) 27.25) 24.18] 26.46) 29.04; 33.20) 32.55) 18.02} 44.80 
1 Oe eee ee ee 84.76] 27.88] 30.24! 18.638] 26.40] 35.70} 42.75) 34.56] 27.04) 62.10 
. eee 34.76| 16.94) 20.10} 22.50) 31.74) 24.05) 23.50) 32.54) 34.65) 36.99 
OUD ICOUL. cnc ncn ccs 31.86] 17.02) 17.16] 19.20} 30.08] 20.16} 21.06) 26.28) 38.25) 32.56 
NGF DAKO. <\o cece see 33.81] 38.64) 21.'75} 21.42] 32.67] 29.58} 27.81] 25.48] 63.90] 34.65 
UD SUED ONS aE ee 95.22) 58.28: 25.44! 54.40! 62.40) 57.20) 74.73) 71.02) 114.61) 76.50 
DOME oc Base te saeco conc 87.10} 90.00! 56.00} 71.81) 82.50} 78.00} 76.25) 67.32) 112.40) 65.27 
UO LGE: 2.0 (0 Se in ir eae See -50. 76! 46.75} 381.85) 41.36] 54.382) 41.58) 46.20! 45.92) 108.00} 51.00 
MIMO RICH... ccceccteee se 46.90} 60.00) 50.40) 48.96} 70.20) 45.24) 33.32) 21 66) 59.00} 58.32 

Bee occa acne heaves 29.041 40.50} 658.48} 49.60} 44.40] 41.85) 66.00} 56.64) 68.40} 70.65 
WEST Hi rr 52.80} 56.35) 57.00) 72.20} 98.55) 189.50} 91.80 7. 36) 128.31) 133. 56 
UCI ROSY. SEE en a ln 85.68} 94.34] 42.00! 48.60} 44.80} 64.80] 75.64) 63.92) 90.72) 55.13 
WB SIMO TOM =... cso ce acdlwecce 46.80} 385,00} 41.72) 50.00) 45.36) 42.14) 72.00) 54.52) 71.37; 51.68 
Oregon... hon ROE eee 59.69] 40.82) 24.96) 33.938] 64.00) 40.42) 56.35) 49.50) 63.00) 56.65 
(COWn a GvG tht i or 48.00) 25.48} 386.00) 42.40) 51.45) 62.25) 74.97) 65.12) 77.77) 68.44 
SelM CCL Merete eee ner ate oa erent tle heed eel oe Ce faccaduulacubecalececdcclascdues 69.30) 74.69 
Re erat 1 eta oI Sh oe Ie Sac lecwanwelacarspelacecces 78.12) 54.40 


General average .......| 41.71} 33.43) 26.73) 26.08 ~ 35.8 37 31.11) 34. 60) 34. 78 , 50.27] 45.22 
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Average farm price of potatoes per bushel in the United States December 1, 18938-1902, by a 
States. 


States and Territories. | 100. 13894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 


ee 
— “ 


Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
54 44 34 3 89 46 42}. 49 67 65 


WING Jac ccsmcrebence beets 88 
New Hampshire ........----- 63 47 32 47 90 49 46 53 79 69 
WVermonto.. 22a aceeeee ees 48 44 26 29 7 42 36 40 64 58 
Massachusetts <.c2.--.2e-ecne 76 65 48 57 90 63 57 66 90 81 
Rhodevslsland: 522.20 4. eee sas 79 72 45 54 97 64 50 70 93 7D 
ConmnNGectient «oes - ee awe 75 68 41 46 90 55 46 70 94 73 
NEW VOLKe oc so eee ne eee ates 55 48 23 31 67 42 40 45 Th 59 
INGW.JEISCY oo sishiceec eemieetac 78 62 34 36 78 61 51 60 85 61 
Renn sy lVallla sce - -eacee ae 60 57 28 27 66 58 43 53 76 57 
Dela wure.s. @ cece ee see ee 65 50 38 35 65 69 51 60 78 51 
Maryland 2... once ~cmdeerees 68 53 30 30 68 53 51 54 77 62 
Wireiniase.: occ oe ee eee 57 56 38 34 70 55 56 59 74 58 
INOLtb Caroling cee. sce seas 60 60 55 43 64 6 6 65 ype 67 
South: Carolina ca... se6-e- 7 ad 73 66 105 100 104 100 110 96 
Groreig so 5). 2 -bee eae 92 81 71 75 100 75 83 vil 106 90 
YOLIC A sire cee ee Sree iba bye 75 100 84 120 120 124 106 129 122 
ila banlaans: 2s caee ces seryorsos 88 88 81 75 94 83 87 82 109 93 
AMISCISSIP PI. 2 oo -kee tesa > 84 82 64 62 82 72 102 83 115 92 
MO WISIAING oan ses 2 ese mtaane 83 83 72 76 85 75 81 79 101 82 
TEA Ge ee te sae eae See iste 103 99 78 78 95 86 91 88 125 85 
INTAISAS Sos dac epi nesses 64 53 51 53 84 55 71 57 126 68 
IBGDIMESSCE. =... oss oe <5 Se cee ee 49 49 40 40 73 57 65 58 86 64 
Wiest Vareinie ooo. Seneca 59 57 42 81 65 54 52 51 85 51 
Gn Okey. seca Sean eee 56 56 39 33 67 46 61 50 87 53 
OHIO Soa. cioe cceeeweeem ence 67 52 32 26 62 41 43 40 85 44 
MAG liie aia. fan ee aero ae eater 45 43 16 19 43 Poff 82 26 68 41 
TWO sone ecce eee eee eeEaas 73 54 3 25 62 43 43 38 90 41 
AMOI Sc a eee see 74 64 30 26 62 46 41 41 93 42 
Wisconsim« 2. 220.7 enone 49 53 17 19 38 24 26 28 67 33 
Minnesota es sees so eeeonee cae 46 51 14 21 31 25 25 30 67 31 
TOWS 2. oe rae oe ee eee meee 65 69 19 22 47 30 23 37 94 84 
MAISSOUTIG. Sk cape es oeeeeee ee 57 52 25 31 63 44 40 35 106 35 
Kamsasyccao cee toes comes 79 68 42 27 iy) 5L 45 48 104 45 
Nebraska, 2% toes eeeees 79 77 30 25 46 37 25 49 105 27 
South Dakota:-22 30 --oeeeeeoe 59 74 26 20 32 28 OT 36 85 44 
North. Dakota 22285. -22-cen 49 46 aly) Al 33 34 P| 49 49 33 
Montanay..*-- 2 eeeceecemene 69 48 48 32 40 55 53 53 73 50 
Wy Ominy. 22 sit sneer ceeeees 65 60 55 43 55 65 61 68 100 61 
Golotaido. 2. 24) See eee 54 55 33 47 56 54 55 82 51 
New Mexico. tee. aeeeeeeee 67 8&0 63 68 78 78 68 114 118 81 
Utald 2 255 See ae eeeoeeee 33 30 34 32 30 81 55 48 60 45 
Nevada: Seat eet 40 35 38 38 73 90 90 56 91 63 
Tdahtoicensis ccetoee ceeeeae 56 53 40 39 32 64 61 47 84 37 
Washingtom ssesecccee seem 39 28 28 40 28 389 50 47 61 28 
ORGGON sas eee ee ates el 47 $ 39 39 40 47 49 45 70 55 
OaliiGria es. sece eves eet eeee 50 49 48 53 49 Bd 63 53 77 58 
Oklahoma.« ode eSecancnSa cscs ose oles Sess eraperre. oll ener eae Peter eat te ea | eee es 126 77 
Indian Territory se. one ees NTC SeCe AO a aN che = cll erern tere | te orate tal tee ee 2 eae 124 64 
General average ....... 59.4 | 53.6] 26.6] 28.6] 54.7] 41.4] 39.0] 43.1] 76.7 47.1 


Exports AND Imports oF POTATOES. 


The United States usually raises very nearly the quantity of potatoes needed for 
home use. The exports and imports, averaging a little more than a half a million 
bushels each way, offset each other and probably represent largely the ordinary inter- 
change between this country and Canada. But in the twelve months ended June 30, 
1902, the imports suddenly ran up tor7,656,162 bushels, worth $3,160,801. This was 
due to a shortage in the United States crop of 1901 caused by extreme dry weather. 
The total crop was 187,598,087 bushels, a decrease from 1900 of 23,328,810 bushels. 

The potato crop of Germany in 1901 was 1,788,950,112, an increase of 297,695,400 
over 1900; in Ireland it was 125,895,989 bushels, an increase of 57,134,261 bushels; 
in Russia 879,710,734, a decrease of 82,556,576 bushels. 
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Wholesale prices of potatoes per bushel in leading cities of the United States, 1898-1902. 


Cincinnati. Chicago. | Milwaukee. | St. Louis. 
Burbank, | Burbank, 


Date. Per barrel. Per bushel. 


per bushel. per bushel. 


: 

1898 Cents Cents Cents. | 
aa 21a) tai sinc ama alia ce ain ae Sale $2.00 | $2.25 57 | $0 4 $0. 55 60 $0.68 
I 3 bn dod Othe atte b weal bat dale Re ha RISB dhe a Bal oe 57 64 50 . 60 62 | . 638 
np Os ie ly Sabian SS ene 60 67 50} 60 58 | 70 
ERS er ei ep ak ee tea 58 . 66 45 Ay {3} 524 75 

MI schon cos cincahas 2 ote pe hee ee 2. 80 8.75 60 . 87 50 .90 60 85 
RCI a fe cctcen are csasch gee 2. OS 2.75 32 . 65 35 65 55 . 70 
MR ee cs al ccen acest ens 1.50 | 2.50 44 . 50 35, . 80 40 . 50 
SEED te eto oc'w ial + wlecteicja de kau’ bois 1. 25 Le (8 Se © 35 i Be ee Spare sass 
METRE DCles soci as Seek a= calcd aa aa maine 1,25 1.75 32 48 30 -40 35 - 50 
ICG) )6 iy SSeS eS ee a rs 1,25 1. 60 29 36 25 -o0 35 | 43 
RIMMED , Se ore ep Soins s~ eae oh ow == 4 a5) 1.35 29 ~85 25 . 30 30 41 
IN AOES ERO eo Pe aoa ac wea aia erst we = te w= fin witt w. 21mm [riateraee ea 30 . 36 25 .30 33 | . 40 

1899. | 
SRRRRRMER AEE em io a) ocd ates om canner a ce cc Calta e ciate 34 . 38 20 . 30 394! -45 
AE RRMINUME Ste ein cote oe ciate 5S maraiain-a> oc mo) c.niec os a feats Bini 34 . 50 20 45 42 . 5d 
Ren et Se th eS c= mio ee ea w | eae acies Ohare iene 48 75 30 . 65 53 4D 
se Rs Sa eae, ee a tie 49 68 40 . 60 56 72 
Ne alee Sie i tie ater lg. ini 2. 00 6.00 33 52 20 - 55 40 .5d 
CURES 3 0: | oA a ee eee ee ee 1.50 2°50 34 60 15 -40 42 52 
Nc ces ae 1.15} 2.00 28 28 20 90 Tes, x8 het RG 
PROMI DREN Che, siw's'eis nite Sneipicz os nee) 1.10 he DOg  wcaa's shanna as 20 .385 25 -20 
POPE OI os aw oi=niccs aise vin aie= Ceiwwia ci 1,40 1. 60 30 .40 20;- .30 32 . 40 
ED? 22 Ses Ge Se RS Se ees ear ene peer eet 26 AY 18 . 30 32 .40 
PAPI MER LONE nn are Ro ere ae ca miceiinse eae oe «oc ha cuss cee 81 . 42 18 a0 33 . 44 
PREMIO ee ee ore ch Sates erie e oilicts Saieare ble geernae 85 . 46 25 . 40 43 . 48 

1900 Per bushel. 

RPSERUIEL Vee clare = acl w a nie meine nics 45 . 57 42 50 25 40 43 .52 
DIG) DTN ae: A 45 .55 40 49 25 42 43 . 50 
LUDO ig 2 ee 43 .50 33 45 25 45 35 - 46 
2 ee RS ee 32 .45 26 37 20 38 27 - 40 
oh aes 33 50 27 39 20 35 30 45 
Lihat So 2 ee 35 00 31 41 20 80 36 45 
EI ei kn ac Saws fet wae Soop s ade viva [da cawc wel cew bene 90 |> . SG sa2ce2 eee 
I EIR Ee ont 5.4 hak ciate ninian [Rowland |watcuie oatifewasies del wees wead 30 Sg ee eee Sm eee 
J: ULSD De ee ee 40 .45 30 .40 28 .38 32 40 
TI Ie? a eee ~32 . 40 25 . ot 23 -35 32 38 
J) Ona nee aS ee ars . 88 47 29 . 46 23 .42 33 .48 
Se ESE aes «ayaa crciae wg oe alec elecre me .40 . 50 40 48 | 30 .50 45 .o4 

1901 
ENA, 2282 5S . 42 . 50 40 49 35 50 45 54 
LVS ATG ee es . 40 . 48 38 43 37 50 18 20 
Lisi Se . 80 .47 33 42 32 45 37 .43 
Te Fe Saiki wn waren 35 45 30 42 28 45 41 45 

TRE MG Ric ita opis <ks ink om See 38 .75 85 60 30 60 39 . 53 
CNR Oe Ag Ss ee ee ee ed 64 .90 85 78 30 70 50 . 80 
Seren Coenen Hae ee owe 2 ee Sf See ae SR Ste ofveee ease 25 SIO Pease She teees 
“a eee eee oe a .95 | 1.10 95 | 1.25 i ae 2 ie ee bn aeeee 
September 75 L220) 56 1. 07 40 1.00 7 1.40 
October 2.4.2... . 40 Hy is. 59 . 68 50 aL, 70 75 
November . 60 .95 59 . 82 60 . 80 83 1. 00 
PR OOLTINELON El anc, had em Sntoig a he since Coes .78 .90 75 . 82 65 W8titx S83 .83 

1902. Per barrel. 

PRUINUL AT Watalcteritotme ation Jao utca ae a. Shee 2. 20 2.40 70 SOU ahs Savin Coteeas cee 7 83 
Sey) senses ery teceinaen vedam eee 2.10 2.40 68 ON ip] Mee ee |e 7 . 84 
UCR NG eee te St. eos cite bo areas Sake 2.10 2. 60 68 SOs de Mean fa gone was 76 . 90 
NM RE i cats be Powitin noel 2.45 | 3.00 (3 ee eee ee ee 81 1.05 

DVR ae eae eae tin ciwsic lela ate obec 2.25 3.00 54 POO Reclawaleaaeewud 90 1.05 
PURLTVOP EE SMe mic SE rach aC een we cod v eae 2.10 2.40 47 SOt ose tte aed 72 .80 
TL a a ee ee ee eee 90 roe Me 2g el Ey pe I ECR Ge cr 5, ee) Oe 3 
merry et: th ak a a Giles Ot. 5 ee Ba Wile idly Suge . lad. Ge tedloniattukin es ena 
PONTE ES ee a . 95 185 30 PORTH a. Mode salon caeG itateh as eisowaheee 
Mra Pea GEO ae wcteias Gcjocln ete Gury de win 1,25 1.35 30 Wa4Ue 69-82 SIGS ees at 41 . 44 
MEINMESTIUP ST cree ale a isiewrarge cee eee aera 1.50 1. 60 42 ASU 22. SSR eee 50 . 54 
EET OU Sa teeeies ee che cwlbewe wawuas ea 1.35 1.50 42 aR Oe. So LESS be Sak 51 .55 


= ° 
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HAY. Ses 

A yield of 59,857,576 tons of hay in the United States during the year 1902 was he 
largest since 1898, and an average yield per acre of 1} tons was the highest reported 
with the exception of the record year of 1898. The average yield in the eleven 
principal hay-producing States was in excess of last year, and also in excess of the 
ten-year average. ge 

Prices of baled hay ruled higher than for several years; $10 to $17.50 in Chicago, 


$11 to $16.50 in Cincinnati, and $9.50 to $16 in St. Louis. 


Condition of hay crop in United States, monthly, 1887-1902. 


Clover. Timothy. Clover. Timothy. 
Year. a Year ee 
June. | July. | July. | Aug. June. | July. | July 
DSO x cicicee siete a wath ac cleo eerine se ae SOG a1) SOR cece eee ae 82.8 73.9 70.8 
lhe ofo Re NS an ame tee eRe pers |ISe PA | v8 ee, APC? 88. 4 83.7 84.8 
NAO oe ou ante eae ole elem oie neta ee he ee 9435") WSO%ie Sa cetea eae ae 96.0 } 2... ccc oeeeeeet eee 
TRIO meee Oe he ees 95.1 94.0 93.9 93.6" || 1898. p< .22cdde:< =e] Shain see ole ee ee 
AO ean: tu.5 see 91.0 89.3 87.4 90,:9"|| 1899. oc. 2cbh Keen lee 258 ee eee 
Om ei oie oi comic 94.9 95.5 96.8 93:2 |) 1900. 5S RS Ee cade SS ree en ee 
BROOME SS sst od oes 92.7 92.6 89.8 SOG) W90MSS 2 2222 ieee cae ee 
C3) 1 ea ote eee 87.8 hse TOLO | 902 at ese fe ee pease 86.3 84.9 


: Chicago prices of No. 1 
er 
Mae — timothy by carload lots. | Domestic 
age | farm Farm value locale | 
Year. Acreage. | yield |Production.| price May of follow- 
het per Dec. 1. December. ing year. 
acre. ton 
Dec.1 Low. | High. | Low. | High 
Acres. | Tons. Tons. Dolls. Dollars. Dolls. | Dolls. | Dolls, | Dolls. 
1866 ...:. 17, 668,004 | 1.93}: 21;778,6275| 10.140 220,835, 77d. con} s2uccanlesteeene ee, 5, 028 
ef ene 20,020,554 | 281 | 26,277,000") 10. 21.) 268, 300,623 | 2 cs n= acinomae eae 5, 645 
1868 ..... 21,641,973 | 221 | 26,441,900 | 10.08 |263;589,295 |... 2.2). 6. ..0c)-nncoeeeeen ene nik 
1889 S522: 18,591,281 | 1.42 | 26,420,000 | 10.18 | 268,938,048 |.......|.......|.---. ci pi 6,723 
DR7O - ond 19; 861,805 | -1723-| 24,525, 000 12. 47-| 2305, 74a 224 | Sele ene nc lipeeoeee eee 4, 581 
1 ahr Neg 19; 009,052} 1.17 | 22,239, 400°) 14.305] °Si'7,939, 799") 2-222). 5.222) ee 5,266 
US72is ease 20; 318, 9386 | 1.17 | 23,812, 800)| 12.941 »308, 024, D177) .2. ....2|-2-5 <5 |p ene 4, 557 
BOV Oo ccs 21,894,084 |}. 1505.) 25085, 100 1012; 63.314) Zee O37 | oe ie wine eee Cpe | Seen an 4, 889 
5 hel i Gee 21; 769,772 | 1525 | 255488, 90041. O40 1s (B00, 222 sidinds eS) ee ie lee 7,183 
eee 23, 507, 964 119 27,873, 600 | 10.78 200 87 74 BOo' (sntcemc| sence peel ee 7, 528 
B62 eo 20,282,790 | 1522.) SORBET, LOO MSDS 97s a0, De kee beet ol nian mete 9.00 | 10.00 7,27 ~ 
1677.0 Ee 25, 367,708 | 1.25 | 31,629,300] 8.37 | 264,879,796 | 9.50; 10.50] 9.75} 10.75 9,514 
Lal to ee 26, 931, 300 1.47 39, 608, 296 7.20 285,015,625 | 8.00 8.50 | 9.00 | 11.50 8, 12754 
yO ee ae 27,484,991 | 1.29 | 35,493,000] 9.32 | 330,804,494 | 14.00 | 14.50 1 14.00 | 15.00 13, 739 
USED) «is ciac 25, 863,955 | 1.23 | 31,925,233 | 11.65 |} 371,811,084 | 15.00 | 15.50 | 17.00 | 19.00 12, 662 
AS15022 30, 888,700 | 1.14] 35,135,064 | 11.82 | 415,131,366 | 16.00 | 16.50 | 15.00 | 16.50 10,570 
MBB 2 sc ches 82,339,585 |} 1.18 | 38,138,049 | 9.70 | 369,958,158 | 11.50 | 12.25 | 12.00 | 13.00 13, 309 
POSS 2 vie 35,515,948 | 1.32] 46,864,009 | 8.19] 383,834,451 | 9.00 | 10.00 | 12.50 | 17.00 16, 908 
1684 . 2... 38,571,593 | 1.26, 48,470,460 | 8.17, 396,139,309 ; 10.00 | 11.50 | 15.50 } 17.50 11,142 
SSO) 5 Sie 39,849,701 | 1.12] 44,731,550 | 8.71 389, 752,873 | 11.00 | 12.00 | 10.00 | 12.00 13,390 
BBG 22s 36,501,688 | 1.15 | 41,796,499 | 8.46] 353,437,699 | 9.50 | 10.50 | 11.00} 12.50 138, 873 
1087 22 37,664,739 | 1.10 | 41,454,458 | 9.97] 413,440,283 | 138.50.| 14.50 | 17.00 | 21.00 18, 198 
TRSS 2 ake 38,591,903 | 1.21} 46,643,094 | 8.76] 408,499,565 | 11.00 | 11.50 | 10.50 | 11.00 21,928 
1889 .. 2 52,947,236 | 1.26 | 66,829,612} 7.04] 470,374,948 | 9.00] 10.00] 9.00} 14.00 36, 274 
1890). ce 50, 712,518 | 1.19 | 609,197,589 | 7.87] 473,569,972 | 9.00 | 10.50 | 12.50 | 15.50 28, 066 
ck ol DR 51,044,490 | 1.19 | 60,817,771} 8.12 | 494,113,616 | 12.50 | 15.00 | 13.50 | 14.00 35, 201 
1892 .....| 50,853,061 | 1.18 | 59,823,785] 8.20] 490,427,798 | 11.00 | 11.50 | 12.00 | 13.50 33, 084 
MSDS :.% 22 2 49,613,469 | 1.33 | 65,766,158 | 8.68 | 570,882,872 | 10.00 | 10.50 | 10.00 } 10.50 54, 446 
1804 oe 48,321,272 | 1.14 | 54,874,408 | 8.54 | * 468,578,321 | 10.00 | 11.00 | 10.00 | 10.25 47,117 
189 Se 2 44,206,453 | 1.06 | 47,078,541} 8.35] 393,185,615 | 12.00 | 12.50 | 11.50 | 12.00 59,052 
I606 {<4 43,259,756 | 1.37] 59,282,158} 6.55] 388,145,614] 8.00] 8.50] 8.50] 9.00 61, 658 
1997 <a i 42,426,770 | 1.4% | 60,644,876 | 6.62] 401,390,728; 8.00] 8.50] 9.50] 10,50 81, 827 
1898w. .|. . 42,780,827 | 1.55 | 66,376,920] 6.00] 398,060,647 | 8.00} 8.25] 9.50] 10.50 64,916 
1899 ..... 41,328,462 | 1.35 | 56,655,756 | 7.27 | 411,926,187 | 10.50 | 11.50 | 10.50 | 12.50 72, 71 ’ 
T9005. a Fs 39, 132, 890 1. 28 50, 110, 906 8.89 | 445,538,870 | 11.50 | 14.00 | 12.00 | 13.50 89, 
nh [6p Bape S 89, 390, 508 1. 28 50, 590, 877 | 10. 01 506,191, 553 | 12.50 | 13.90 | 18.00 | 14.00 153, 481. ae 
AGUA wae 39,825,227 | 1.50] 659,857,576 | 9.06 | 542,086, 364-| 12.00 | 13.00 |......-|5. coo) ee wt 
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Average yield per acre of hay in the United States, 1893-1902, by States—Continued. 


1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. ; 1900. | 1901. 


ee ee ee ee eS 


States and Territories. 


Tons. | Tons.| Tons.| Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons.| Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 

IND ISA DANG! 55a) minm o wicbietctieecie 1.17.1. 1,32 | 1207-118 T. 1.300) Bebe AS eet cane 1, 60°= 
WT CHMOSSCOiscn aims vate Hes cloweute LIBS VIO alte 1, 40.) TV45o Ie bOr | alas 1740 0 162 1.44 
West Vireinmig 20. ccs coe wal Le LO yl 02 Fike ced oe eae 154 | 129 Seen uO 
KENTUCKY jose ce ie cL omar ee 1683) ) 1.26" eS bal R20 Oe at 1-400) aie 1.44 
Onions. es eee [eee AT Maley 58] - 1.26.) V4410 15891-1030) | Sale Cea ees 1.43 
WUBLO oh fac7h sree eee ere eet n 1, 46)1 4.1720 568] 2.16.| 249) 286)" D220)" eres 1.45 
Tradiana &7. 5.2. Soe eee Le SG liebe <6Li) 1.80 [> 1643) 4b] AS Sale ae Zien 1. 46 
MURR Sec) cretion ats oe ete LRA DR. di a 8 66.) eds S85) Be2I Ga 1.27 | aes 1.50 
WISCONSIN uiu.cecpecae oe ete ee Lez, | we SL 88/0 2.25) 1.85 | 1.60") 47) eae 1.90 
MirrmMesOis) 2. aces soot eee 1562 | 002, |) TS80R el 6O st ie ay eee Otel ead L160) gee 1.76 
Ge Dob Sota eee eo 1.58 73 | 1.08 10 1.74 |) 1.504) “2.757. 2 Sate ae 1.68 
MSSOUIL eos ones cores 124 Sh0y Tre 143,17 Po EE6Oy | oa S7 | 1.29 mig 1.59 
ISAC). feo ses eect eee to T7 VON 24-142 |) 1580 fe 465 el bea 91 1.70 
NE@bDLASKA: s2.exteweeeicen soos 125 .59 99} 1.66] 160") DS6O%|- 166-1" 1eSer ee 1.74 
South Dakotas it. cc.>oseee ee 1.42 .94 19h) A288) E2ba ees ase eke eae 1.23 
North: Dakota: asecce tees 1.29") DES | aoe 1. 65-1 te 60s) Si BO est 58 92°) 1366 1.66 
MNiGmtaAna == 2S eee 126) | 9220 94:1 1.38 | 1.50 edb | 1. 4 Oo GO aes 1. 68 
Wyoming 1.351 2560 | 108.) a. bb") 165) |) 3e96 |" 1547)" ieee eee 1.65 
WOLOTAGO. 8. Sa aeceo ie pe eeees ote E19) | 2.27 | 2) 42 2 20 225 2220") 2st ee eee 1.92 
INGAVANLORICONG 2 coe accra ss 2.08 | 1°88 | (2.6184 >3.00 | S250 "35-75 | 2.70 22e6a ae 2.40 
PAUSE ZONING joes ate ion cee oe 1.75 1582 | 4. 85 ad. 20 S00"). 73,50 2 Gate eter ee 2.34 
Oe aS Se apa ee eae Cae A 1.72 |. 2.52). 2.56.1 2 25.70 2005 Be 25 oe Dy DOr see eres 2.62 
INE NAOG) cob cence ctoa cecelaeeeae 2.66.) 4204 | “3.01.2 2.58) 25507) 2607) 287 | esas ene 2: OF 
NGO 33 2c locas cele soe ican ax 2.45 | 2°53 | 2.575) 22560.) (2.8040 3.75. 2. 50a aoe ees 2.67 
WAS ETON occ cea tceceee 1.68.1°°2505") 2.:8b0) 0.95 2025) | tS | 2502 eee ree 2.29 

ONegOness cc. wosae oes aeeteneee 1.88) 2200) dai 1798.) 1790} 1.905] 297 2a ere, 2.04. 
Calitonniay ont ces «besos 1.69. | -1.93.} 1.660). D651, 260:) 2 602] ot. 63 aie 1.81 
ORVRI OMA Si wince we Seite meee aes tee ell aero rece ee ere en meee STR eae eee ree eee 96 1.26 
Endian, Territorvac. cates | a sje = Sill meepeie Disb | mw dete eS tere ere ell eee eel epen i es a) cee 1. 46 1,32 
General average ....-.-.- | Leon mle Laas 06 | 137 |, LAS ebay less | 128") 1528 1.50 


Average value per acre of hay in the United States, based upon farm value December 1, 
1893-1902, by States. 


States and Territories. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 


Maine sit) Se eerie aoe $11.16 | $9.12 | $9.87 |$10.25 |$10. 73 | $9.12 | $9.09 ($11.66 
New Hampshire soar access le 16.54 | 9.97 | 11.88 | 12.38 | 18.23 | 11.56 | 10.46 ! 13.48 
Vermont. 252. ies acco 11.80 °| 11.93: | 18.17 | 12.85 | 12.038°] 9,21 | 10.55 }-13870 
Massa chise@tts..<22. coe inate ae 19.93 | 19.53 | 19.42 | 20.99 | 19.46 | 17.18 | 17.52 | 16.88 
Rhode Island <s.cs.c6 tence ee 16.27°| 12.25 | 15.70 | 18.26,| 16.67 | 14.93 | 15.35 | 17520 
COnMECHICWIT. Sot cceeh ooo 17. 32 | 18.54 | 18.68 | 15.'74 | 15.60 | 14.61 | 18.63 | 14.89 P 
ING WaOnk= soto caeeio ee 14.05 | 11.30 } 10.00 | 9.75 | 11.14] 8.05 | 10.87.) 11,38 4 
INOW JCISCY. tanec ses. ction 17.26, | 16°34 |, 16:29") 16-50: 18e8t | 135.63" | 125745 heosee 5 
Pennsylyamilaisecces ooo aoe ae 14..83.| 13.35.) 12.42.) 12.88). 12.82 | 11.46.)) 13.807) aese9 : 
Delawareiwre Sete eee 12. '75.| 19.50 | 14.96 | 14.30 | 13.50 | 11.66 | 12-12 7 13°67 ‘ 
Marylands ter etasno see aetaos 14,82 | 11.46 | 14.44.) 10.32 | 14.17) 11.16.) 13.73 | 25s8t 3 
Mirerimia: Sets soe ee kee 14,53 |} 8, 56.) 12.92 (11.03 | 11.07 }12.22 | 1. 27 aiees ; 
North Carolina sec 25-2 ee. 18,89 | 15.85 | 16.53 | 18.55 | 12.19 | 15.81 | 15.15 | 15.79 J 
South Carolinas. 252020: eee 15.18 | 16.45 | 7.62 | 15.06 | 11.50 | 15.20°) 12:56 | 15.18 ; 
GeOrgla hime wcceeetet seek mee 15.92 | 14.36 | 17.44.) 16.25. | 17.55.) 20.56 | 19.07 | 21755 é 
Plorida 26504. 2 26s ee 89.50 | 19.99 | 20.24 | 18.20 | 14.25 | 22.56 | 22.41 | 16.44 ; 
Aaa e eke see ee eee 17.08 | 25.49 | 15.93 13.72 | 413, 860} 17.57. | 18.927) 1eae2 ‘ 
MSSISSL DD INS S23 ak eee eee 15.86 ||. 27..79 | 18.91 {A277 (514. 06 y1b996 | 13.32 | Aves F 
HOUWISIANA. Lc we She eee eeeee 14.58 | 28.85 | 19.47 | 16.63 | 16.62 | 19.74 | 18.92 | 18.80 a 
TEXAS x20. soe eee ee 9.98) |- 10.134) 9.52.7, 205) 10: 15a); 8.7775) 10.1 b eee: g 
AT aN S89 oi) eae eee ee 10.96 | 11.66 | 11.12} 8.90 | 11.25 | 10.39 | 12.80 | 14.48 : 
Tenn Essense dower ees eee 14.96 | 18.30 | 15.05 | 13.54 | 15.59 | 14.25 | 14.74 | 16.562 fs 
Wiest Vireiiiacececne ase eee 14.02 | 10.87 | 9.04:] 11.94) 11. 95°} 12. 94°] 19:19 | 1ev8h e 
Kentuckyst (eee senceeeccees 13.52) 1-13. 199) 14.7750 21.85" | 1d. 705) 18.9") 1342s aioves x 
DIO. Seeas.c bee cee eee 13.37 | 10.74) 7.40} 9.99} 9.00} 7.99 | 11.63 } 11.71 ‘ 
Michipanis S\eeesseeeiee ee 13.377 e10; Sb) 759 | 9.84 | 11.551 9.72 | 10.37 | 12.19 a 
Indiana) <<. Saeko aoe 12.46 | 9.63 | 7.34; 9.33 | 8.44] 8.12 | 10.45 | 11.80 ‘ A 
TGR OIS se 2s Soe eine Wee 10.72%), 9: 50s 16.7 8.82 | 7.93.| 9.20 | 10.00 | 10.67 A Fe 
WisComsimiee Sces ve viewicc seem eee 10.94 | 10.42 |} 8.47 | 8.25] 8.44] 8.62 | 10.07 | 11.10 ‘ s 
Mimmesota 2egees sees icistuese ee 7.40} 5.41] 6.66] -6.41 |. 7.06 | 6.66 | 7.401 8.06] 8.65 9. 43 
LOW. Siva acclodajaliuctiee Oleic otter 9.73 | 5.39] 6.97} 6.94] 6.37] 7.09] 7.101 9.66] 9.697 10792 
MASSOT Sen Pee 2 onc oat ee 8.73 | 6.65] 7.96 | 6.94] 7.07] 9.28] 8.56] 8.97] 8.99] 10.96 
KOS OS Ss chitinase cae ee 6.14 | 4.04: 4.04) 8788.1 ~4242>) 4.74-) -5.499) S607 28 7.33 
WebraskKaw.: ssc b 2s eee 6.09 | 4.20.) 8.62"), 4. 05)" 4-808 65.28 91.96. 141" “7a eee 7.59 
South Dakotacctt..cceceue see 5.21 | 4.02} 2.60 | 8.99} 8.69.) 4:34) 4.43 | 42066) Shas 6.10 
NorthsDakotaecec.s.ea0 cases 4.80 | 4.6L | 4.94%) 5.59); 5.20°) 4.87 )-.5.21 | Varo pee 6.09 
NON Garis os J 5 eas cee 9.941 8.60 110.72! 9.47 111.63! 9.86 |! 10.93 | 18.92 |! 14.601 12.67 


STATISTICS OF HAY. 813 


Average value per acre of hay in the United States, based upon farm value December 1, 
1893-1902, by Staies—Continued. 


States and Territories. 1898. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. ) 1902. 


ES 


! 
' 
: 
oS $10. 80 |$16.10 | $7.02 |$11. 07 mee $11.40 | $9.70 'g12. 26 ees 64 | $12.01 
Colorado eee 8.81 | 17.12 | 14.21 | 138.68 12. 3: 11.88 | 15.43 | 16.95 | 18.80 | 18.99 
I 1 a ae 17.68 | 21.62 | 20.88 | 17.10 | 24. 50 27.56 | 18.02 | 20.39 | 23.89 | 26. 83 
SMEARS Sid t's Ciaieitte wisn aad ae ss 14. 44 | 21.84 | 16.65 | 28.00 | 15.00 | 42.00 | 27.22 | 26.10 | 26.16 | 28.62 
Re ee) Nd ote 29 8.89 | 14.01 | 13.49 | 13.50 | 14.01 | 14.62 | 17.75 | 21.07 | 20.70 19.18 
DUE Me aldo 0 oie Sate wh es eridcns 26.60 | 29.29 | 20.32 | 12.29 | 12.50 | 18.20 | 14.31 | 18.71 | 19.80 | 29.73 
RET METS os cela ie 6 ace wc olathe ae 18.48 | 10.98 | 16.06 | 12.25 | 12.08 | 18.37 | 15.75 | 18.20 | 15.25 | 14.69 
AU gia) 0 a ie 14.49 | 15.13 | 12.49 | 13.83 | 20.25 | 13.30 | 17.98 | 20.52 | 19.60 | 20.45 
EEOOUN a 20Ne igs ota wails pas Se chne's 15, 23 | 11.72 | 10.89 | 13.07 | 14.73 | 13.78 | 13.49 | 15.98 | 14.82 | 15.26 
“SUT, es ee 13.30 | 18.34 | 11.72 | 10.48 | 14.40 | 22.80 | 13.04 | 12. 31 | 14.41 | 17.03 
' RE ed Ope Or re Pee Pee Ca a’ ean Beare 6.59 6. 68 
5 OO el pee =| i Ce oo a i ae | aces 11.01 6. 57 
: General average ....... 11,51 | 9.70} 8.89 | 8.97] 9.46 | 9.30 | 9.97 | 11.39 | 12.85 | 13.61 
} 
‘. Average farm price of hay per ton in the United States, December 1, 1893-1902, by States. 
States and Territories. 1893 | 1894 1895 | 1896 1897 1898 1899 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 
RE ete 05 oes dct end aac 112.13 | $9.60 | $9.68 g10. 25 | $9.75 | $7.60 ($10.10 /$12. 95 | 10. 44 | $10. 04 
New Hampshire ............. 15.60 | 10.50 | 12.50 | 12.90 | 11.5047 9.25 | 11.75 | 15.50 | 12.40} 13.55 
VIGITMOMNG Ao). 2 eins oes sine 10:63" 295 94>) 12.25: 10798 } 9:25 | 6.354 9.25 | TL.054 9.82 9. 65 
Massachusetis:...........60-< 17.33 | 15.50 | 17.50 | 16.40 | 13.90 | 12.10 | 15.50 | 17.40 | 17.49 | 16.65 
Pode Islands so. coe ecco 19.60 | 16.33 | 17.25 | 16.60 | 14.50 | 12.65 | 17.25 | 18.70 | 19.06} 18.89 
COONCCHOUE aca... ccc csc enss 17.50 | 18.56 | 16.10 | 14.71 | 18.00 | 11.15 | 14.50 | 16.73 | 14.62 | 15.70 
Isai MO a 11.33 | 9.66 | 18.70 | 12.04 | 8.25] 5.75 | 10.45 | 14.05 | 10.58 | 10.53 
INES UGS ae 17.43 | 14.09 | 12.64 | 14.35 | 10.75 | 9.60 | 15.35 | 16.05 | 14.29! 15.64 
RennSViVvaNig =<! ..-..- cs. - 14.40 | 11.31 | 12.30 | 12.15 | 9.15 | 7.90 | 11.50 | 18.90 | 13.64] 14.00 
Me LIWanewe. sakos ssa see dn 17.00 | 15.00 | 12.16 | 18.00 | 10.00 | 8.45 | 11.65 | 13.95 | 12.36 | 14.43 
Mary GN te MeN Se cia <= 2 eai~ 5 14.25: | 11.13. 11.55 | 11.85 | 10.50 |. 9.30 | 12.15 | 14.05:} 18.17 | 14,05 
\conest 0 Ce 0: 13.09 | 11.89 | 11.43 | 10.21 | 10.25 | 8.50 | 10.25 | 13.30 | 12.01 13. 58 
Morena CarOlms : 552252... 502 LEED 210598") 10.14.) 10.75: | 9.75 | 9:30: (20.10 | TL 20-F 10: SO) ae 28 
Bowen Carolina. 65........55.- 9.67 | 10.'75)| 7.62 | 11.32 | 11.50 | 9.50 | 10.30 | 11.50 | 10.98] 11.25 
OST Coe Sa eee 12.06 | 12.38 | 10.90 | 11.05 | 18.00 | 11.75 | 13.15 | 12.75 | 14.33 | 18.40 
PROPOR ote. % fastens - ae siete 19.75 | 16.25 | 13.23 | 13.00 | 14.25 | 14.10 | 15.35 | 18.70 | 15.35 | 15.3: 
JE TOS) Se oe 11.24; 9.51 | 10.21 | 9.80 | 10.25 | 9.25 | 11.40 | 10.55 | 12.07] 11.61 
(OURS) E00) 0 ac aoe 9. 61 9.67 | 9.70] 9.46] 9.50] 8.40] 9.25] 9.95 | 10.51 10. 25 
TUG Ta ne 9:00) 10564 | 9.64.) 8:75 |. 8:75-1 9540 | 9.70 | 9.401) 11.08). 11.72 
UG OS ee QO 702) |e 6243°|. 7520 Fea | -ibsso-|” 10°) © 6,80 1 20. 62 &. 60 
J MURR SS Aer re Gi8F [yp i8.80.), 927 | 7 64-|4 Sse6b: [= 16.75: |) 8.65 | 8:85] 21. 72 9. 40 
(CAINS ee 10.76 | 11.27 | 10.83 | 9.67 | 19.75 | 9.50 | 11.25} 11.80 | 12.31] 11.80 
Mest VITpInaa.... Jo. 3s... . 25s 12.25 | 10.66 | 12.73 | 9.79 | 8.85] 8.40] 9.45] 18.40 | 13.80] 14.33 
| AO 500) 6) (ee 10.16 | 10.47 | 10.94 | 9.46 | 10.00] 9.10] 10.40 | 11.85 | 12.13] 11.30 
ok SRS ee LOS0S: ||). 8.465] 19.76%), 97098} «625-1 6. '76:}-.-8. 95. |- 11.05.) -8.72 | 30.20 
Un tS a 9.16} 9.04 | 13.09 |: 8.48-) 7:75 | 7.15.) 8.50} 9.451 8.61 8.30 
PORTA CE Ss sic sisi oleic 0 wba 916) > 708s) 12, 035% 718 (5-90 } 6/60)| 780°} 9.76 | 9:28 8.67 
LEMONS S- Seo cc a c'hSe a viewe'o bare 8.86 | 8.33 | 10.25] 6.39] 6.15| 5.90] 7.75] 8.40 | 11.20 8.87 
BMASCOMSUIRS So. civ. =’ % soa ste 7.20 | 7.96} 9.63} 6.60] 6.25] 5.75] 6.85] 9.65] 10.53 7.91 
IMTIMNCSOURT. See's.s <'e'c cles ces dined 4. 67 |r 0280". 5.120 S791 4,50 |- 8.70} 4.385 | 6.95 |. 5.58 5. 36 
WV So PPeTete= clic lchaiait =o winiein ae 6.16 | 7.39] 6.45) 3.99] 4.25; 4.05] 5.80! 6.80] 7.67 6.50 
SOGSOT IS 2a. eee Sere 7.04] 7.82] 6.80] 4.85] 6.15] 5.80] 6.25] 6.95 | 11.99 6.89 
PANS CES te oan ow ciclnic n wine winsess 4,69) |. Gs 20n |. 3: 26; 2.70 | 82401. 8. 25s) 8.00 | 4:60: |~ 447 4.3 
LC 4,87 | 7.12) 3.56] 2.44] 8.00] 3.30] 3.7 5.15 | 6.17 4.36 
BOUIN WOO 6... -- 20.2505 3.67 | 4.28} 8.29] 83.12) 2.95| 8.00] 8.10] 3.95] 4.49 4,15 
Narth Dakotas<. 2602... den 3.72 | 3.87 | 98.48 | 8.389 | 8.25] 8.25] 3.30] 5.65] 3.65 3. 67 
URCGMVERIINGL RY ays tia 's ie arise = cia clees Ti89 fe tia TAO it 6860 7%: | 6. 80., 7.70) 8.70 'b 8.38 7.04 
Wyoming ....... Ey wit lgde © n'a ‘harcve 8.00 | 10.00 | 6.50] 7.14] 6.00] 5.90] 6.60} 7.30] 7.18 7.28 
ROTA Oe Sie eke. cing 6.98 | 7.54] 65.87] 6.22] 6.50} 5.40] 7.35] 7.60] 9.04 9. 89 
IWeWENIeXICO’ joni os s-c-sd.2 8.50 | 11.50} 8.00] 6.70} 7.00] 7.35} 10.60} 9.90] 10.34 11.18 
BARAC TV AEP oars oe Uisie latw'c eo wa se 8, 25>} 12:00}. 9.00 | 8.75 | 5.00} 12.00 | 10.385 | 11.80] 9.18] 12.28 
Mitentares ort Wee sok Yok wees ce BLT (ob. 665| “6:27 1 600 | 4.75] 4.60: | 7.10) 7.95) 8&4 7.32 
UY Wet eas = 2 <toin wid wane mince a 10/00) |) 7. 25s} 6.75 4.82 | 5,00.) '7.00.| 7:65: |. 7.70.1. 7.92 9.05 
PROM PRE toh oe el anne we Senne 5.50 | 4.34] 6.25] 4.71 | 6.25] 4.90] 6.30] 6.50] 5.91 5.50 
\) CLG 0 9.17} 7.38] 6.75] 7.09] 9.00} 7.60] 8.90| 9.50] 8.52 8.93 
OVINE el 8.10 | 5.86] 6.12} 6.60] 7.75 | 7.25] 6.85] 6.80] 7.16 7.48 
RNA. Gilw cece one ccanes 7.87 | 9.50} 7.06] 6.35] 9.00 | 14.25] 8.00] 8.15] 7.92 9.41 
Ot OE ES, See ee a EE Aenea Poe ee ee Re See eee nee 6. 86 5.30 
EERO yee eee |omce aes | acme oats cae e lt as con aleces ac che aamecelenteccelsccekes 7.54 4.98 
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Date. 


dredweight. per ton. per ton. per ton, — 
St. aa ae) 2 See 1 el ee epi 
Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. — 
1898. 
PAIGATY © Says op.c02 Coo ak DEMS eee $0. 723; $0.80 | $8.00 | $8.50] $8.50] $9.00] $8.25 
MSWMIALY oS 22s Sw see ae doe ees . 723 . 75 § 00 8.50 8. 00 9.00 8.50 
MPore hs 50055 fob Deena ee ak eae .75 . 80 . 00 9.50 8. 00 9..00 9.00 
GAR Tallc si Sat Se aS. Be ee 215 . 80 8.50 9.00 8.50} 10.00] 9.00 
MAY: Sop Shee oe ee eee 80 . 80 9.50 | 10.50 9.00 | 10.25} 10.50 
BERS 2 o..s chp sd te ew ae a ee 77k . 80 9.00 9. 50 8. 25 9.00 | 10.50 
A a eis Meese eee et Hae py ty oe 774 .773| 8.00 8.50 8. 25 9.00 9.00. E 
EFS. 25. ap cok vs eecr aes ce eee eeeeee .70 .773| 8, 00 8.50 7.30 9.00 | - 7.00 00 
Seplremper oi. 5. cee = eee eee eo . 65 . 70 7.50 8.00 7.50} 8.00 7.00 00 
Goteber sales eS at ee eee . 65 .673| 7.50 8. 00 7.73 8. 2 7.00 50 
MWavemmben.. 5 ss rope ae tee a . 65 . 65 8.00 8. 50 8.00 8.00 7.50 50 | 
Deceniexr se 2222 ewes orto eee mx }3) -673| 8.00 8.25 8. 00 8. 25 7.50 ae 
1899 
DAMA Y she Soa nae ene + on ciche cane beans . 65 . 65 7.50 9.00 7.7) 8.50. 8.00 9.90 — 
February ....-. eae ee eee . 65 . 65 y Par) 8.50 8.00 8.75 8.00 8.75 
Ay ere) 8 ere eg er pee ae ieee at . 65 .673| 8.50} 10.00 9.00 | 11.00 8.00 10.60 
UNG Cite SE Sige Seale eae eee Cae . 673 iD 9.50 | 16.50}; 10.50] IL 50 9.00 11.00 
TS iA eR lant Rapti ee hae ae ANS og <b . 90 9.50 | 10.50{/ 10.50] 11.00; 10.50 11.50 
“if UT sane ieee RE eM ERS Sabet 2 eee Se . 80 .95 | 10.00] 11.50] 10.50] 12.00] 10.50 11°50. 
SU] A pa Sees rete erate tate Sp Pe aa hy . 85 -95 | 10.00] 18.00 9.00 | 12.50] 10.00 2.00. 
INAEPCES be eae eee ee . 873 . 95 9.00 | 13.00 9.00 | 10.50 8.00 
SENCeNIET cs Loe tae eh tees eee . 80 . 90 9.50 | 11.50 9,00"| 115 25 8.00 10.50 | 
Wetober oie ee ee eee . 80 .923; 9.50] 11.00] 11.00 | 12.00 9.50 10.50 
Ropemsier’ 5.6.2 20et he en eee . 80 -873| 10.50} 11.50; 11-550) 13.00% 10.00 10.75 
December ce. 5b 2 oe ee : 873) .873; 10.50 | 11.50 | 12.00] 13.00] 10.00 11.50 
1900. ; 
SRMUOTY 25-25. Se ee ec . 873 .873} 10.00 | 11.50} 13.00] 14.00] 11.00 12.50 
Mebriary’ | asc eee eens wees . 874 872; 10.50 | 11.50) 18.50 | 14,00] 10.50 12. 00 
Brareh °: cSucveno ate tee een eee he . 874 -90 |} 10.501 11:50 | 18.75) 94.257). 41.00 12.50 
Peprwl 5. 32 as SE ae see cy . 90 -90 | 10.50} 14.00] 14.50] 15.60; 11.50 13.00 
Bisey so oe a ee Se ee 2 . 90 -95 | 10.50 | 12.50] 14.25] 15.00] 11.00 13.50 | 
SMe... Se See ae oe oe ee -90 .923} 10.00} 11.50] 14.00] 14.75] 10.50 13.50 © 
Waly... ose Soke’ ob ee bee . 90 95 | 10:50 | 12.50 | 13.75.1 -16700)) “00 14.50 | 
Marertist. joke 4 ae sek soe oh ie 90 .973} 11.00 | 12.50} 11.50| 15.00 9.75 135.90 — 
Septemiber (e222. 3 ecb oe Neem oe see . 90 -9 | 11.00} 12.00} 12.50 | 13.751 10.00 12.00 
October 2.204 seeees poe ee ee .95 .9 | 11.00 | 12.00) 18.50-| 14.504 41500 12.50 
NOVEM? 2 joc ece. west cman os . 922 .95 | 11.50} 13.50] 13.50} 14.00 | 10.75 13.50 — 
Dreeaniber. 2.20. 2k. 5 oy eee eee . 90 -9 | 11.50] 14.00] 13.75) 14.25 | 11.50 14.00 
1901. a 
SHOUT oo oc Be yee Se ee .95 .95} 11.50] 14.00] 14:00} 14.50) 11.504 3333500" 
Memory 25. OES ae ee . 90 .973) 71.50) 18.50]. 18:75 | 34.951 Far60 12.75 - 
MIRVREM ooo Cos CUS oe See ae eae . 924 .973, 12.50) 14.00] 13.50) 15.00] 11.50 14.00 
8 V5 6 a SEN pee em ee IA te! Ey? .95 3971} 12.50] 14.00; 13.75 | 15.00] 12.50 14.50 © 
IBGINT ceca terae whe th Sie ecco 2 Sete oe .923; 1.00] 12.00 13.50 | 18.751 14.25 7 12.00 14.50 | 
GREPRO og Roce ee ee oat ce enina omer - 90 921) 12.00 13.00 ; 12.90] 14.25] 12.00 15. 50 
QL, ot cece aoe eee je Sis Mae Spee on . 873 .95 12.00} 15.00} 11.50) 15.60) 12.50 17.50 
ARIS USL kM ee ee ce ne ee . 90 .95 | 12.001 15.00} 11.75] 14.50) 43.00 16. 00 
Sepremiber 2.5. se Hetce cee tet see . 874 .95 | 12.00) 14.00] 12.501 18.25] 12.50 15.50 
Wirt DOr Woe ease tea mcs o anerrener . 923 923} 12.00} 13.50; 12.504 138.25] 12.50 14. 50 
POMPE TIIOGE - ate ce en citnice, Sate eee ae eras .90 924; 12.00} 1350] 12.50] 13.25); 13.00 14.50 | 
DSGONLVET Sains dae hes ok Cues. ca eee eee . 95 . 95 12.50 13.90 | 18.00} 14.00 | 13.50] 16.00 
1902. 
PUTTLATY ras ioc Sul ace alccs oe eve Seca aeeMevalell eee eters alee ie tees 12.00 3.50} 12.504 138.75) 13550 15. 50 
Mebrularyio5-... ona - boecehhe de ciaeoal eeeet eee Beteeeee 12.00} 138.50] 12.50] 13.25 | 18.00 14.50 
Wim ho So kes do eos Soe cone el esee eee ee) eee a 12.00] 13.00} 12.75.) 13°25.) 433500 14. 50 
Spm) eee se sak nos ee eee ee ee eee a eee 12.00 | 14.00) 12.75 | 18.25] 18.00 16.23 
May... oS stk S ee ee eee eee ce oe eee ee re eee 13.00 | 14.00 | 13.00] 18.50] 13.00 15.50 
FUME 2, Sloe See caine are are sore eee eee Orn el er 12.50 | 14.00 12.75 | 13.50 | 42.00 15.00 
JULY. 2 oo ee ee oe er eee et Se ee Lee es 12.00 | 17.50] 18.75) 15.50] 138.00 16.00 
AMIGUSt. 2 ose. os cans dene ae eee 10.00} 15.00 | 12.00] 15.50] 10.00 15.00 
Septemiber ..2. [2000.5 eee aoe ee eee 10.00} 12.00} 11.00] 13.00] 9.50] 12.00 
Getober sist so hee Ue os poe esiod Ones el entero 11.50 | 138. 13.00 | 14.00] 11.00 00 
Wovemiber ... 0850 Sean meee nee oe eee 21.50] 13.00 | 12.261 14000) Gop 13.50. 
Deoein ber. .... cs. Ree cee ele eee 12.00-] 13.08] 18.45.1. 26.50] ai3ce0 15.50 © 


YEARBOOK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


No.1, per hun- | No.1 Timothy, No.1 Timothy,| No. 1 Timoth 


—- 


STATISTICS OF COTTON. 


COTTON. 


Condition of cotton crop in the United States, monthly, 1887-1902. 


815 


Year. 


ZRERSRLSS 
WOwonrIneRNO 


June.| July. ela 


fe oRe o) oOo 
SSSSESES 
AISA RO=-10 


Sep- 

tem- 

ber 
93.3 | 82.8 
87.3 | 83.8 
89.3 | 86.6 
89.5] 85.5. 
88.9 | 82.7 
82.3 | 76.8 
80.4 | 73.4 
91.81 85.9 


Sep- 
Octo- , . i ee . Octo- 
ney Year. June. | July. gust. on | ber. 
: ce j 
TBD AEBWO «oo cad coc 81.0 82.3 77.9 70.8 65.1 
fod. | ey 97,2 92.5 80.1 64.2 60.7 
BP a laces coos §3.5 86.0 86.9 78.3 70.0 
S50) 208... .. ee 89.0 91.2 91.2 79.8 75.4 
Vie eo 85.7 87.8 84.0 68.5 62.4 
eam. 5 5... | 82.5] 75.8| 76.0] 68.2] 67.0 
fipia|| 81.5 81.1 yt ee 71.4 61.4 
rae S| Nor | ae 95.1 | 84.7 81.9 64.0 58.3 
; 


New York closing 


Acreage, production, value, prices, and exports of cotton of the United States, 1880-1901. 


Domestic 
xports 
fiscal years 
beginning 
July 1. 


Bales of 500 
pounds. 
4, 381, 857 


43, 600 
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Oil re- 
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r prices per pound on 
Aver- pie middling upland. 
age _ | farm 
Year. Acreage. | yield one price Value May of 
per reas per December. | following 
acre pound, year. 
Dee.1 2 
Low. |High.| Low. |High. 
Acres. Bales. Bales Cents. Dollars. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
1880......: 15, 475, 300 | 0.43 | 6,605,750 9.8 | 280,266,242 | 113] 12 10;7,| 103 
a 16, 710, 730 3 5, 456,048 | 10.0 294, 135, 547] 113} 123] 124) 123 
ASSZ. 2.2.2 16, 791, 557 -41 | 6,949, 756 9.9 | 309,696,500 | 10: | 10%) 10}/| 112 
| 16, 777, 993 .384 | 5,713, 200 9.0 | 250,594,750 | 103 | 10,8) 114] 112 
ARO: 17, 439, 612 .33 | 5,706, 165 9.2] 253,998, 103%) 117%,) 1044] 11 
Co 18, 300, 865 .386 | 6,575, 691 8.5 269, 989, 812 93; 971 9%! 
a 18, 454, 603 .35 | 6,505, 087 8.1 309, 381, 938 O4;; 99; 10% | 11%, 
2 ae ee 18, 641, 067 .38 | 7,046, 833 8.5 327,972, 453 10} | 10§ 918) 10), 
aBSAR sos = 19, 058, 591 | ..36 | 6,938, 290 8.5 | 354, 454, 340 93 93) ll ll 
ise) ee 20; 171, 896 v6.1. (7; Bb B22 8.3 | 402,951,814 | 1023 | 101 | 1148 12 
P1aG0. 3526 20, 809, 053 42 | 8,652, 597 8.6 369, 568, 858 941 Ol 83 815 
stot: \ Eee 20, 714, 937 44 | 9,035,379 7.3 326, 513, 298 7 875 : Ti 
10. 18, 067, 924 .37 | 6,700, 365 8.4 262) 252, 286 93) 10 7% 733 
tS ee 19, 525, 000 .89 | 7,549, 817 7.0 274) 479, 637 7ta| 8 : 7i 
55 Ae 23, 687, 950 42} 9,901,251 4.6 | 287,120,818 SH; «5 AR]séG 8 73 
BOD oe ts. 20, 184, 808 .36 | 7,161,094 7.6 | 260, 338,096 8 83; 8 83 
1896. ...-- 23, 278, 209 .37 | 8,582, 705 6.6 | 291,811, 564 Ts} 7th| | 78 743 
Dt 24, 319, 584 .45 | 10, 897, 857 6.6 | 319,491, 412 543) 42538) 65) 6% 
2 24, 967, 295 .45 it, 189, 205 5.7 | 305, 467, 041 5g 53 6: | “62 
4899...:.. 23, 403, 497 .39 9; 142, 838 7.0 | 334, 847, 868 735| 7381 Qf] 9% 
Ly US Se eS epee a eee Pe 10,401,453 }...0.. - 511,098,111 | 10 1055; ; 8t 
fo lee. ee a ein 9, 966, eae « Gina | i ee, i fe ae See 
‘ Statistics of the cotton-seed industry of the United States. 
Percent- : 
Year ended Cotton-seed pkg Seed manu- Oil an cake Oil 
June 30— crop. Bsc factured. | produced. duced.a exported. 
factured 
Tons. Per cent. Tons. Galions Tons. Gallons. 
1, 317, 637 4 62,705 | 2,108, 000 18, 400 547, 165 
1, 745, 145 3 52,354 | 2, 094, 18, 300 709, 576 
1, 851, 652 4 74,066 } 2, 963, 000 25, 900 782, 067 
1, 686, 516 5 84,325 | 38,373, 000 29, 500 417, 387 
2, 056, 746 6 128,404 | 4,986, 000 43, 200 281, 054 
, 968, 5 98,429 | 38,937, 000 34,400 | 1,705,422 
2, 148, 23 i 150,376 | 6,015,000 52,600 | 4,992,349 
2, 268, 147 8 181,451 | 7,258, 000 d 5, 352,530 
2, 615, 608 9 235,404 | 9, 416, 000 82,400 | 6,997, 796 
, 038, 6 182,321 | 7, 293, 000 63,800 | 3,444, 084 
2, 455, 221 12 294, 626 | 11,785,000 | 103, 100 713, 549 
38, 266, 385 12 391, 966 | 15,679,000 | 137, 200 415, 611 
2, 639, 498 15 395, 924 | 15,837,000 | 138,500 | 3, 605, 946 
2; 624, 835 19 | 498, 718 | 19,949,000 | 174,500 | 6,364, 279 


1902, 625 233 tons. 


«Exports of oil cake since 1895 have been as follows (in tons of 2,000 pounds): 
202,468 tons; 1897, 311,693 tons; 1898, 459,863 tons; 1899, 539,996 tons; 1900, 571,852 tons; 1901, 629, 343 tons: 


1895, 244,858 tons; 1896, 
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: ; § 
Statistics of the cotton-seed industry of the United States—Continued. a 
Percent- = 
- Oil re- 
Year ended Cotton-seed ree Seed manu- Oil eh eese Oil tained for 
June 30— crop. ache factured. | produced. duced exported. | home con- 
‘s r sumption, 
factured. 
Tons. Per cent. Tons.. Gallons. Tons. Gallons. Gallons. 
SAG So .8 on ete eae ie 8, 044, 544 19 578, 463 | 23, 128, 000 202, 400 6, 240, 189 16, 897, 861 
ABST) ae ene eer 8, 018, 360 23 694, 222 | 27,769,000 | 243,000 | 4,067,188 | 23,701, 862 
ROR sere ets, ate, «eae 3, 290, 871 25 822,717 | 32,909,000 | 287,900 |} 4,458,597 | 28, 450, 403 
PASO Re oe eee 8, 309, 564. 24 794,295 | 31,772,000 | 278,000 | 2,690,700 | 29,081,300 
TROON. cat .rs eee 8, 494, 811 25 873, 702 | 34,948,000 | 305,800 | 18,384,385 | 21,563,615 
TROT Soe ee Seen 4, 0$2, 678 25 | 1,023,169 | 40,$27,000 | 358,100 | 11,603,160 | 29,923, 840 
RODE Sc Ate) eee 4, 273, 784 25 | 1,068,433 | 42,737,000 | 874,000 | 13,859,278 | 28, 877,722 
PSUS a) se) eee 38, 182, 673 83 | 1,050,282 | 42,011,000 | 367,600 | 9,462,074 | 32,548, 926 
1SO4e ee fo eee 8, 578, 613 40 | 1,431, 445 | 57,258,000 | 501,000 | 14,958,309 | 42,299, 691 
TSO ee cence ota ere 4, 792, 205 35 | 1,677,271 | 67,090,840 | 587,044 | 21,187,728 | 45,903,112 
PROGR ce th aeks <a ees 3, 415, 842 42 | 1,424,653 | 57,386,120 | 502,128 | 19,445,848 | 87,940,272 
1807 ee ch eee 4,070, 100 40 | 1,628,040 | 65,122,000 | 569,800 | 27,198,882 | 37,923,118 
SOS Cea Ns ce eee 5, 252, 767 40 | 2,101,106 | 84,044,000 | 735,300 | 40,230,784 | 48,813, 216 
TSOOF aoe ea eee 5, 471, 521 43 | 2,352,754 | 94,110,000 | 823,400 | 50,627,219 | 48,482,781 
LODO hss) see een 4, 668, 346 538 | 2,479,386 | 93,325,729 | 884,391 | 46,902,390 | 46,423,839 
LOOT Ee ee oa pee 4, 830, 280 50 | 2,415,140 | 96,605,600 | 845,299 | 49,356,741 | 47, 248, 859 
ONDE ee Ft ees oe 4, 988, 239 60 | 2,975,000 |119, 000, 000 |1, 041, 250 | 33,042,848 | 85, 957, 152 
| | 
Food constituents of cotton-seed meal. 
| Fresh, or air-dry, material. 
Nitrogen- 
4 Water. Ash. Protein. | Fiber. free Fat. 
extract. 
Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Mini wim: 22 nee eee eee ee cere eee 5. 29 172 OST 1. 88 
Maxim tm. cob. eee soe se ee oeeee 18. 52 10. 62 52. 88 15s1b 


AVCTAL GC: 5552 Uetene eee eee sot eeeee | 8.52 wz 43. 26 5. 44 


Prices of middling upland cotton in New Orleans, 1890-1902. 


[In cents per pound.] 


January. | February. March. April. May. | June. 

Year. eS | 
P Low. |High.| Low. |High.| Low. igh. Low. |High.| Low. High. Low. |High 

SOND ii ak = soe ny oe 9§ | 1034) 103 | 1022; 1033) 11 11 1144; 11%; 113] 114! 13 
BOE Spee nn Sekt hie Sees 835 98] 83 9F;| 8% 8} 85; 13} 855! 82 7t 82 
1 ene ea at AP a Soe 613, 781 6k] 62] 62 i. 63 7 Til Weel TE 
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a eee HG] al Gal al Al al Al a) Gh a 
0 SR i ST i | 63 s 755 :| % 
[eo Wap 5 SIRI Da a 53] 621 Bt | 5bl Syl 5s | Sal 581 Bhl Gey 6e| Gry 
1880 Se eee eee 5s| 5¢| 53] 6 5H] «Gayl «65 | 6k |)6BR CBE | CBE] OBS 
POO soe sic ne vind one de oneal 1% a = 9 9 95, 95 FY 813 2 8H} 918 
TOOL SF. bo ie aen ice aus 98} 924) Os} 955%) TEE! OA} 8 85; 73%! 8 7? 835 
DORIS och, emhjas 0\sian on errs 74 | 8 742) 8] 82 8} 83| 9% 95 93 813) OSS 
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STATISTICS OF TOBACCO. 819 


TOBACCO, 


Acreage, production, and value of tobacco in the United States in 1902. 


Tobacco. 
State. € 
Acreage. Y ield per Production, SSG" | Tout vata Total value, 
Acres. Pounds. Pounds. | Cents. Dollars. 
New Hampehire...........0.......0200- 131 1, 650 216, 150 16 34, 524 
IE Cisse a vide > wa dviviea care eben 191 1, 800 343, 800 4 48, 132 
Massachusetts ..........2..0 Me on Seok core 4,755 1, 560 7,417, 800 15 1, 112, 670 
IEOIAINE So 5 chcicta ow vce oui om oabboweds 12, 725 1,712 | 21,785, 200 16 3, 485, 682 
SMCS 4a ie Re epee ne Se apa Lak Seta 8,940 1, 250 10, 050, 600 8 804, 000 
SVMS: S55: Boe a. Paw teak eee ses 17, 269 1, 275 22, 017, 975 6 1, 321, 678 
aR at oot one Sc cb iwc eh ack ate 34, 081 625 21, 300, 625 6 1, 278, 038 
SES «Se ae ees 182, 359 750 | 136,769, 250 7 9, 573, 843 
1 dn COL a re 219, 263 690 | 142,520, 950 7 9, 976, 466 
PO MED LING: Seka Sake a ee cow nen 34, 912 734 25, 625, 408 7 1, 793, 779 
[00 ey BR ie Se he eee Oe 2, 050 670 1, 373, 500 19 260, 965 
J Ys ee Oe eee 3, 079 520 1, 601, 080 30 480, 324 
MIT Ryo dS a's oa See cis Ge ees whe ale o oe 648 400 259, 200 24 62, 208 
p a set eee amen 17 500 87, 500 18 15, 750 
TV SLT 2 a SS ae ee a a 89 375 33, 375 20 6, 675 
CD 9 Ee oe ee ee ee 269 650 174, 850 22 38, 467 
DTI, oo enh ois <= aR S/o. = ommron 1, 405 640 899, 200 12 107, 904 
oS oe aa SE ar Se a eee ae 59, 830 650 38, 889, 500 6 2, 333, 370 
Ly i a ee 4, 676 635 2, 969, 260 7 | 207, 848 
INS oss wicioy <5 wigs Altea a o'r dom - 3 322, 194 800 257, 755, 200 6 15, 465, 312 
et ee eee ee 62, 949 885 56, 709, 865 7 3, 899, 691 
RENIN S22 = OS Sitti» ays - nae ook - 302 765 231, 030 8 18, 482 
To Cts ae ee 2 7,469 839 6, 236, 615 7 436, 563 
LOCUS eS Se ee 1,311 650 852, 150 7 59, 650 
Wasconsin........- Rates Rta ee ea mathe eo a 48, 422 1, 340 64, 885, 480 7 4, 541, 984 
1 RRS Sea Se, ee o 2,140 850 1, 819, 000 11 , 090 
Wired Staves. 2 ..3..o.¢seee ees | 1, 030, 734 | 797.3 | 821, 823, 963 | 7.0 | 57, 563, 510 
HOPS. 


Wholesale prices of hops per pound in leading cities of the United States, 1898-1902. 


New York. | Cincinnati. Chicago. 
Pacific coast, 
.- Date. Choice State. |; | Choice. common to 

i -— choice. 

» Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. 

' * a eS | 

i : 1898. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 

| = EE RL EE aE eee a eacee er a 18 19 16 16 10 17 
Te Cac) 2/4 eee SAE Oe eee ee 18 19 16 16 10 17 

f od US RS Re ee eae ee ni 18 16 16 10 7 
EE A ee eh. lg atk. Aides os cokes oe 15 17 15 15 10 16 

,. 2 SS Re SES eee Oe Or aneere Sean eee 12 15 16 16 10 14 
ev cued apeabitye aaah eee RE aii Rie Tie Sitbaiaely geen 12 13 15 15} 10 13 

‘ Nit clit GEES RUE he SOs a A Poe Sn oP 11 12 14 15 8 10 

: Be 0 ok Ed ie Se a 11 12 14 14 5 10 

| ‘* ee Enc crit a muesli tinenstelinke widin Sen 11 15 14 14 5 10 

a eo kk es ts Sas RES Seles agit pleat SRS a ae 15 19 14 19 16 18 

va RM ee ne iw wn eae ak dana ee 9 18 20 20 20 15°° 193 

i December... -.-- Bee area puted i Maas kee attod 18 20 19 19 16 19 

I 1899, 

NE CRESS RS UIE oon no eae Seok ae Sew ed teas 18 18 19 19 15 18 
BO EEE 2 EERE 5 Sean es gy Peer enna ee Sena, OE 18 18 18 19 12 18 
MNT Se, Ste wk din dod deen mp wt ce cae haces 17 18 18 19 13 18 
CSL STIS. 2 =, SMU Sh URE SCS he eer ees es a ee 15 IT 18 18k 13 18 

Ae GOMES > ek gC Le 16 16 163 18 12 18 
IAG ee nae COE tL Pee ow win Sw ose aatuden 15 16 16 18 12 18 
EE Re at SSS ou wiles Seb c+ bun meen aa dan wes 15 16 16 18 12 18 
a EB ARE Se atr ae ine e 14 15 16 17 12 18 
toa ahs ae he ke doce on a nieaniewes 12 13 16 16 123 16 
De atte hoa denice os na wacko snes Rew flee 13 15 13 13 9 16 
et ee a ne 13 14 134 13} 9 13 
oo) ood A NESE SRE ee ees 124 14 13 13 7 13 
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Wholesale prices of hops per pound in leading cities of the Uniied States, 1898-1 902—Cont’d. 


New York. Cincinnati. Chicago. 
Pacific coast, 
Date. Choice State. Choice. common to 
choice. 


Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. — 


1900. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
DADE. occ oe Sa eae ee So ee ie Se le here 123 132 13 1 > 9 10 
WEDRUATY - ~.< s/o etmicecetlc coktmaeeee cee Me ceeicemenrr 123 133 13 13 9 10 
Mares. 5 oc. 5 eck non GaSe ae no See cate ce See 123 132 12: 12} 9 10 
Atpriliy..o- 2242 Secs ac kee ee ee oa seeeet saa eee 123 132 12: 123 9 10 
1G a ee Ee i Ee eh Ie aS IS Se 123 14 10 10 10 11 
UENO ie Sew st ob etielo ioe so eae ees Sree eee eiere re oa eG 13 14 10 10 63 10 
DDS ah Seid sie che 2 des a ae Ee oR oe ome a eee 13 14 10 10 i 11 
PATIO US bis oe ojo 5 ie Se wie me Rt a a ee een arch eee 13 15. 10 10 63 ii 
Septem per .. .c 24 <i. eae Sli edetenae i ini eae 13 15 163 163 8 il 
October ec: ah aoa os See eae > we eens ee 17 21 163 163 uly; 18 
November <2 ahs Se ee atie sic. <is amie ea cleats 20 |. 21 17 173 i 18 
Pecem bers. . oh sss cco. Je see eee nse se seeatinen seme 18 21 18 18 17 18 

1901 
PRAT Y 2. i keedee Dah w aGaee tapes d. Catena ee eee | 17 20 17% 17% 1%, 18 
PRODI sac ow Adon ve caus Nebr ee Rhee els 2s LE Smee cet and melas site eee 7% 115 17 18 
OS gC | ah a ne See es, Ae so: CINE Ss 18 20 17% 17% 18 19 
AQDTUUS 6 o's. 5 He ala Sa 2S Se wie cies e ae an eees aoe ee aia eee 18 20 17% 17 18 19 
IMA Sait be ark «oie e css oc Pete Satan. Sememeen laeaens 173 20 1733 173, 18 19 
JL he. ho. 25 oa SE Mena nte.e'S Sa Sate ee Gates Ose ate oe oem 173 18 - 17% 17 17 18 
DULY 2 so occ cet Socku ec Gee eee: SoecteRseS eee 16 18 1735 1735 17 18 
AVIS USt Sus Me Soe cise Atenas So ee einem eee at ee 14 17 17¥5 1745 15 16 
September 0.6 Sasser <c-see feasts erasiamme emer se nee 13 16 14} 14; i4 15 
OGtObers Rte = Se es Co ee a Be. see ee a wee 14 153 14 14 123 14 
INOVEIMNDEE ees oo eateea Ree 2 acai msec teins eer 14 153 132 133 12} 14 
Decemhern:: sake imeieeata deo tele alere street eestarate ot hele ere faeeiaie 14 15} 1338 1338 13 15 

1902. 
JATSIO TY. oy 2's Se setae eee rare ais ctl Seay sees mrs cteteta re eae 14 16 143 143 123 14 
Webrwary . os ac cece ees eee ne se erae weree Cee ae ate Sete 143 18 153 153 15 16 
March ... so ct onesie cee en cet cmc e seek entiae eee cicar sneer 17 19 173 174 13 163 
Ati ia is S55 oe eo te ees seine ete Seige ce cae eects 18 20 183 183 15 18 
WEY oan bh ce Sconces cece esas om acls ome berate 19 22 192 192 15 20 
JUNC si a= <5 dee a ee ene eee « Sees Rees ee 203 24 213 213 15 20 
DULY a wick oe Ce etertee ete ete Sea cle wie Se tates oon Beet 22 26 23 23 20 22 
AMIBUSt 22 sae Seco dee ee tse Sa eee eae uieeeee 243 28 25 29 22 25 
September. a= dass taseeceeicaes See Sakae eevee seas 26 28 4 263 25 26 
OGtoben. 25 sts Se sae rear cliente catidueioss cere chctoe eae 32 37 29% 294 26 29 
NOVeMmDEr oa. - oaeee eee te ae sete et aeciees enemarines 35 38 39 30 26 30 
ND Ye\ es) ool oye) ee See eee ee atte a tel ae OOM Amo 35 38 30 30 29 31 


EXPENSES AND Returns or Hop RalIsIna. 


Hop pickers in California get from 60 cents to $1.10 per hundred pounds cf green 
hops, the average being about 75 cents. The pay of good hop driers is $2.50 to $5 
per day and board. That of helpers, where they assist in taking off and putting on 
the hops in the night, is $1.25 per day and board. Field foremen get $1.50 to $2 per 
day and board. When contracts are made for growing hops (hand work alone) 
ready for picking, the price is $10 to $12 per acre. When the contract is for all work, 
including use of team in cultivating, the price is $14 or $15 per acre, owner to furnish 
teams and too!s and make repairs, and the money to be advanced in equal monthly 
payments from February 1 to September 1. 

The usual weight for a bale of hops is 190 to 200 pounds. When sales are made a 
deduction of 5 pounds from each bale is made for ‘‘tare.’’ Sales are usually made 
by sample. The price of hops on the Pacific coast has ranged all the way from 5 
cents to $1.10 per pound, which amply illustrates the extreme variability and uncer- 
tainty on the business side of hop culture. ° 
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FLAXSEED. 


The acreage of flax in the United States in 1902 was 3,739,700 acres, producing 
29,284,880 bushels; 15,552,000 bushels, or more than a half of the crop, was raised 
in the State of North Dakota, and the production of this State with that of Minne- 
sota and South Dakota was nearly 88 per cent of the crop of the entire country. 
The high prices of the two previous years were well maintained in the leading mar- 
kets of the United States, and the average priee for the past three years shows a 
noticeable increase over the ten preceding years. 


Flax .crop of the countries named, 1899-1901. 


Seed Fiber 
Country. See es te a See ce eee | 
1899. | 1900. 190f.- | 1899. 1900. | 1901. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Pounds. Pounds. ) Pounds, 
United Statesa....... 19, 979, 000 | 20,000,000 | 24,000,000 |.............. Pepe nace: « OTR » 
Manitoba ............ 315, 000 169, 000 __ 2 As Sart Se i eee Uhscewts 
Weging .....2...22.2- 107, 000 197, 000 SS ee PE S hoa roa 
Apeentina ......-.... OL OO ae Re RW SRM oy cen vc fae as's cvine Sweuh |e archer abwis 
Total America .| 29,040,000 | 29,231,000 | 39,779,000 |..............|-.---...0c00-- See 
errata an Sole he ces duh hie nae'on «dens 16,034,000 | 22,804,000 | 14, 868, 000 
Gemedem oc .....-....-- 66, 900 63, 000 667, 000 3, 364,000 | &3,162, 000 3, 386, 000 
Netherlands ......... © 254, 000 347, 000 ©254,000 | ¢10,855,000 | ¢15,106,000 | 12,056,000 
OT 449,000 | 4402, 000 4402,000 | 47,989,000 | 37,832,000 | 437,832,000 
ae 345, 000 493, 000 611,000 | 27,834,000 | 42, 804, 000 54, 683, 000 
Poa S82 ees e A tte staccancldednaptes sea se 41,917,000 | 41,917, 000 41, 917, 000 
Austria 1 Sees ete 735,500 | 895,000 | 1, 181,000 | 92, 067, 000 | 110, 954, 000 | 122, 267, 000 
Miipary.......5..2.. ; 12,821,000 | 13,436,000 | 
Croatia-Slavonia..... 26, 500 28, 500 164, 000 i 7,921,000 | 8,555, 000 ‘ 22, 144, 000 
Total Austria- ) 
Hungary..... 1,002,500 | 1,088, 500 1,295,000 | 112,809,000 | 132,945,000 | 144,411,000 
————————— Oe oe OS S eee eee 
Bouniania 22. i022... 84, 500 260, 000 BB OOS ot. oc: 610, 000 1, 434, 000 
Bolgnria..:..i05..2.. 600 | 423, 000 423, 000 27,000 | 42,116, 000 a2, 116, 000 
i ae 11, 000 11, 000 11, 000 1, 156, 000 1, 156, 000 1, 156, 000 
oS 18, 022, 000 | 20,670,000 | 16,194,000 | 876,788,000 |1,015,718,000 | 768, 256, 000 
Total Europe ..| 20, 184,600 | 23,357,500 | 19, 411,000 |1, 138, 763, 000 |1, 316, 170, 000 |. 1, 082, 109, 000 
British India......... 17:12, 000°) 11,997, 000.|'' 15,041, 008 | 24250. -.20... |... gence. / Pe Fes S 
1 ae 7, 000 10, 000 10;000 ‘Tecate ta = | PaaS |r-ceeseeessene 
I 
RECAPITULATION. 
ST STS Sy TST r ges RELI Cea ES 
Amberieg fo. 222 <2. +. 25040. 0001229. S5tbno | 1900770, O00 Te: ce, cee aka. ccd occ alc ecnwdeccewwee 
ye 20, 184, 600 | 23,357,500 | 19,411, 000 |1, 138, 763, 000 {1, 316, 170, 000 | 1,082, 109, 000 
ritish India......... FAG 000 pel SOR ON TS. OFT OOE Poo, acs tans wafte cnnes's cacwnepueeceuaasaceas 
Algeria...... Bator 7, 000 10, 000 TOO ets cates to ctcfite ka wa nat dou an loom vonbta ct ae 
| 66, 347, 600 | 64,425,500 | 72,241, 000 |1, 138, 763, 000 |1, 316, 170, 000 | 1, 082, 109, 000 
aCommercial estimate. cAverage, 1894-1898. eAverage 1892-1895. 


bAverage, 1898-1900. adAverage, 1897-1899. JS 1897 figures. 
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gi 
Acreage, production, and value of flaxseed in the United States in 1902, 
7] 
r Price per 
States and Territorics. Acreage. rot Production. ae ee a 
: ec. 1. ¢ f 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 
WHSCONSEN.- une sores coep eros coe nes sce 41, 000 12.1 496, 100 120 595, 320 
Pinmesota oS 2 Se as. eee emeee ue 667, 500 10.4 6, 942, 000 107 7, 427, 
TO Wa soe aS eee ee eee eee 97, 500 7.9 770, 250 105 808, 762 
MUSSOUT a2 os< on cteee oe eee ees oes 65, 700 5.0 328, 500 104 341, 640 
FOANSOS,« 6 2 Se oon les See eae 190, 200 6.4 1, 217, 280 101 1, 229, 453 
Nebraska.c. & <..cde. sac sc cee epee 14, 500 8.0 116, 000 LS 0so 
SOmib Da ROtH cee toe ta eine eeeenet aes 427, 500 7.5 3, 206, 250 114 8, 655, 125 
INi@nGha Dia O ta, cn arc csrana mew nepal tesa 2,160, 000 er 15, 552, 000 103 16, 018, 560 
MAIN) 6 Jot. Sot eee ei ciawiceteerete cee 12, 500 9.0 112, 500 68 5 
TOSHO Woe. su een oe Bo oe ee eae 34, 500 32 817, 400 97 307, 878 
Oreo. ei eeene Vee _ #2, 300 6.8 15, 640 122 19, 081 
CONITOTMTY, (os ocaceees ae - eee eee oe 1, 100 15.9 16, 500 105 17, 325 
ORTAROMIE |.) Saeki ceo orale eo tere tater eat 19, 800 hit’ 152, 460 95 144, 
Indien Rerritory <s2n.te eRe! eee - 5, 600 1 42, 000 98 41,160 
Chnited Sintes 2 oe eae 3, 739, 700 | 7.83 | 29, 284, 880 | 105 | 30, 814, 661 
Monthly average prices of flaxseed in Chicago. 
[Cents per bushel. ] : 
Month. 1301. | 1892. | 1893.} 1894.} 1895.| 1896.| 1897.| 1898.} 1899.| 1900.| 1901.| 1902. 
TAMU wi. Ooi. tae ete oe 1192} 953) 1122) 1373) 1402) 912} 75%) 124] 1153) 152 1663} 1653 
Pepruary ..=. 0 eee eeseeee 1221! 958) 120) 1883) 1412; 903 753} 126 | 117 | 159 168 | 168% 
Mareh. . 222 scssctecmeckene 120 99 } 1192} 1343) 140 88 783| 1208} 1192) 1623 | 1574) 1682 
Appt. on. ose ne ee 120: 97 | 1143} 126] 1403 +} 753] 124 | 1183) 17023 | 161 | 1723 
We Vicck oo. <. ot eae eer 1151} 1023} 1073) 13123] 1473| 86 772| 131 | 1093) 178 1693} 1682 
URRNG > 2 cies wea sence eres 1083} 1042} 109 | 1383) 1493) 792) 773) 1138 | 1052) 177 179 | 165 
DULY Sercinia 2 = «2 Se ee ieee 1033} 1013; 107] 1283) 1383 73 83 963} 1002) 165 1843} 155 
FAIUIOMISE AL 7. =)! cere eae 1043) 1021) 948} 1253) 1072) 683! 10327) 89] 1082) 141 1623) 146 
September... 2-2ee desde se 963} 1062} 1012) 1386 973| 703} 1033) 893) 1123] 18503 | 152) 185% 
OCctovper .. . . eee eee wees 953} 1093) 102 | 145 944) 742) 992) 982) 1233) 1662 | 1493) 1213 
November 22: Sinn tosewene 942| 109 | 1083) 1463} ¢23; 752) 1062) 1013) 1333) 172 1463} 118 
Pecem Per... Hawes ee 943} 1093) 1282) 1453) 93 75i} 1132) 1083) 145 | 1622 | 149%) 1192 
Yearly average ..... 1074 1028 1108 136 1233 804 892 1102} 1173] 163, 1622] 1503 


. aThis table exhibits average cash prices for the past twelve years. The monthly prices are the 4 
means between the lowest and highest prices for each month, and the yearly prices are the averages. 
of the monthly averages. . 


New ZEALAND FLAX. 


The growing of New Zealand flax has been introduced in California, and it is 
worth while to keep clear the distinction between this and the better-known common 
flax. The plant is like a lily, and is often called the fiax-lily. It is a perennial, 
native of New Zealand, and grows best on rich lowlands near water courses. It will 
not stand severe cold weather. ‘i 

The fiber of the leaves is fine and strong and is used for making ropes, twine, mats, 
and cloth. To obtain it, the leaves are cut and the fiber removed by some mechan- 
ical process. This is done most rapidly by beating and mashing the leaves in water. 
Machinery for this purpose is now in use, and the manufacture in New Zealand of 
flax fiber of this kind bids fair to develop rapidly. : 
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SUGAR. 


Sugar crop of the countries named, 1898-1899 to 1902-19038. 


[In tons of 2,240 pounds.] 


Country. 1898-1899. | 1899-1900. | 1900-1901. | 1901-1902. | 1902-1903. 
CANE SUGAR. 

United States: ' 

OUISIONG, - Jee. voc. cumece ease eeamuere 245, 511 147,164 270, 338 310, 000 280, 000 

POTLOMRICO » .seccae eee See eects 53, 826 35, 000 80, 000 85, 000 |. 100, 000 - 

hawaiian Islands-.c ook. tee ences 252, 507 258, 521 321, 461 317, 509 315, 000 
IDA, CROP iaas2'o boat sine eee ence Seem oe 345, 260 308, 543 635, 856 850, 181 940, 000 
British West Indies: 

Mrinidad, CxXports! —-.-cae ces oer eee 53, 480 42, 210 52, 673 61,077 — 61,000 

Barbados, Cxporis. eo. -- sees tae 45, 789 50, 000 55, 360 43, 750 38, 500 

WATABICH, 2.5. 54: aa ee eee cer 27, 000 27, 000 30, C00 30, 000 | - 20, 000 

Antigua and Sé. IIbisiee cee e eres 22, 000 18, 000 25, 000 25, 000 25, 000 
French West Indies: 

Martinique, exports: 25252242 Sees 31, 630 30, 000 39, 750 34, 942 28, 000 

Guadeloupecetes.<.= sete eee eee as 39, 390 40, 000 39,000 | - 41,000 41, 000 
Danish West Indies: | 

SUAC@ROiKe. 2+ Sa. Sa meen 12, 000 12, 020 18, 000 18, 000 13, 000 
Haiti and Santo Domingo.............-.- 50, 000 45, 000 45, 000 45, C00 45, 000 
Lesser Antilles (not named above)....... 8, 000 8, 000 8, 000 8, 000 8, C00 
IMERTCO See So 2 ces Sas aes Pee ao ae 59, 000 78, 000 95, 000 100, 030 115, 000 © 
Central America: 7 

Gia tema 208: se: emcee toe cee ae 11, 000 12, G00 9, 000 10, G00 10, 000 

San Salvador: 2. eo eno. secs eee eee 4, 500 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 5, 000 

INIGATH PUA. LSet. een ca) eee eee 8, 750 4, 000 8, 500 4, 000 4, 000 

Costa Rica +. Seen. che eee ee ese 750 1, 000 1, 500 1, 500 1, 500 
South America: 

British Guiana (Demerara), exporis.. 82, 000 90, 079 84, 559 121, 948 125, 000 

DutehiGuianai(Surinam)) <>. 245... 2- 6, 000 9, 690 13, 000 12, 750 13, 000 

Wenzel: 3 See She cece oe ee ee ee et eee ieee 2, 000 3, 000 8, 000 3, 000 

Peru exportelcse eee eee 61, 910 100, 381 110, 695 113, 596 115, 000 

Arrentina,. eae sector ee nee ee 72, 000 91, 507 114, 252 . 135, 000 120, 000 

IBTAZINS 2 Rees ce eee ree ee ee 154, 495 322, 000 320, 000 345, 000 187, 500 


Totalltin ‘Americas Sesto 5-5 eee 1, 632,748 | 1,737,025 | 2,374,944 | 2,706, 253 2, 613, 500 


Asia: 
British India, exports 
Sig Masel S. -eeee ee cee eee eee S 
JAVA; SCLOD 2 Soe tee hace aneckec ae 
Philippine Islands, exports 
Totaly im Asigts 4s.) gee oe es See 799, 281 801, 778 787, 328 
Australia and Polynesia: 
Queensland! 52 --eee o a eee es 164, 241 124, 070 92, 554 
NeW. SOUL Wales on. 6-0 a tee oe a 28, 000 15, 500 19, 000 
Fiji Islands, @xportsa.22 sco. 5 cee aoe 34, 000 31, 000 33, 000 | 
Total Australia and Polynesia ..... 226, 241 170, 570 144, 554 
Africa: 
Bay ptigses..icesteciass: Geiaken s sae erase 87, 900 98, 500 94, 880 
Der UUGINGS I seater tor crailomiea 2 oe eee 186, 487 157, 025 A175, 267 
RCUNIONT Ee ost ceo ae eeee ee oe ee ee 37, 781 35, 000 35, 000 
Totalin Adrica Re ceoce- eases ee 312, 168 290, 525 | 305, 147 
Europe: 
Spainiesien. det eee eee eee 25, 000 38, 218 28, 000 
Total cane-sugar production (Wil- 
lett: Gray) S- s2teeeess eee eee 2,995,488 | 3,033,113 | 3,689,973 
\ so BEET SUGAR. ; 
Europe beet-sugar production (Licht): { 
Geran .. . ib aces Joana eee 1, 721,718 | 1,798,631 | 1,984,186 
ANQUTIB 2.5 ode -actaere Cenyon eee See 1,051,290 | 1,108,007 | 1,094,043 
EYAUGG 20. cs. 5 con Saeeae eee ee 830, 132 977,850 | 1,170, 332 
RUSS 50 as cnn we ae ee ee 776, 066 905, 737 918, 838 
Belgvuty,... .. 01... <.c1 skeen ee 244, 017 802, 865 333, 119 
Hiollartgl: <2. sacc woe c cosas REESE eee 149, 763 171, 029 178, 081 
Other cOUNtIIES, 2 cccsccneee eee eee 209, 015 253, 929 367, 919 
Total in, Hurope...2ovenues eee 4,982,001 ! 5,518,048! 6,046,518 | 6,843,038 ! 5, 630, 000 


STATISTICS OF SUGAR. 825 
. « * 
Sugar crop of the countries named, 1898-1899 to 1902-1903—Continued. 
4 
4 Country. 1898-1899. | 1899-1900. | 1900-1901. ) 1901-1902. | 1902-1903. 
a 
| BEET SUGAR—Ccontinued. ! 
United States beet-sugar production 
(Willett & Gray): | 
IETS coca eccaotaset tes cade awed 16, 436 37, 938 25, 451 62,723 70, 909 
TRC DUMBO ss 5 a wagainiatale sows a tackepe 4,721 4,591 4, 406 6, 660 7, 768 
aig Py RS ota acaniin 1B UE = WA «coke te eee 5, 764 8,574 7, 630 12, 748 14, 625 
OME MOMIGOS. shoe a caseea sewn dere ad 550 7 ee ees BY PRRs ais Fete AOL Toles 
PROUT, vin oters a <'l nla'g: o\craldetaie diaia ole 1, 030 1, 607 3, 669 4,049 2, 500 
NINETY ha, So. o;n-Sicn ie learn quiere cdely de 2, 253 14, 699 23, 533 46, 692 57,678 
SPEIRS ONG du. i: yest atthe aig w a Sera nReral'se a> 891 2, 053 1, 186 2, 455 3,393 
POND esta nia ota wfc anv w olivine ovate ae 826 982 888 1, 250 1, 
IRR TRR ORES Nrercicrcie iets axes ajo o cate} haiecats am | tacit autor 804 TE 1BO: |; 03 ~ Soba bee eee 
RAIL) acee. Sie aha Ni tata afiaa ols o swig teinadie’n die \Sindnlee Sates 804 5, 982 19, 977 29, 643 
eon Re ahien deities m.c waatats choo alte wes dees e 446 625 857 1,518 
ee ers oars SMM nam Pe bm akiwin' dell oma hidia WATER 's «:nicln's'e.o/<'a ap 1, 339 3, 126 1, 339 
Giicaadn ee etait titra het A. le oe ee Ne ada ace a ldoceaeswoces 2, 589 3, 463 
ire) United States... ..-1...-..--- 32, 471 72, 944 75, 859 163, 126 | 195, 800 


Quantity and value of sugar imported into the United Siates from the principal sources of 
- supply during each fiscal year from 1898 to 1902, inclusive. 


[From Division of Foreign Markets. ] 


QUANTITY. 
Year ended June 30— Per 
ead are can a ee cent 
i imported. : i 
oad 1898-1902. || i898. | 1899, 1900. 1901. | 1902. || 3909. 
: } 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. . 
CUDA sscsccesceeeee--| 778, 569, 257|| 440, 225,111] 663, 548, 657| 705, 456, 230)1,099,404,363) 984,216,925); 32.46 
Dutch East Indies...} 837, 014, 235)| 621,731, 462 986, 438, 330/1, 162, 202, 854 777, ‘986, 990 636, 711, 588)| 21.00 
EGA occ aiee ca coos « 182, 690, 904 139, 496, 285 41, 229’ 162 89, 684, 600 293, 327, 013 349, 794,460); 11.54 
z GETMBTY: oocaccsa-s. 473, 617, 086) 175, 275, 440) 667, 127, 773) 590, 984, 996 716, 824. 596) yi # 872, 627 7.19 
es ‘British West Indies... 295, 480, 864! 231, 401, 746) 267, 565, 738) 200, 479, 351 232) 989, 234| 194, 968, 251); 6.43 
fo British Guiana ...... 158, 316, 511] 189, 145, 529; 138, 152, 464) 149, 715, 600 183, $31, 202) 181, 237,753) 5.98 
's Austria-Hungary.... 88, 262, 040 2,788, 767| 69,397,348] 96,130,457) 161, 174, 865! 111, 818, 771i = =3.69 
a Santo Domingo...... 109, 505, 968|| 94, 336, 444) 112, 213, 037} 122, 206, 692 107, 193, 244 111, 580, 425 3. 68 
Ind ee eee 73, 192, 632 8, 544, 857! 50,080,303) 75,155, 975 129; 534, 403 102 647, 624 3.38 
LUCAS See 78, 251, 580)| 52,354,144; 141, 940, 690} 74,015,702; 63,389,981) 59,557,384 1.96 
Dutch Guiana ....... 21, 590, 207| 25, 636, 341} 38, 124,370 i3, 265, 520) 14,063,215) 16, 861, 587) . 56 
Danish West Indies. 18, 892, , 850] 14, 832,991} 22,711, 543 21, 664, 980} 19, 217,052 16, 037, 682) ~de 
United Kingdom.... 16, 113, 161|} 21,106,706} 16,685,790) 9,375,569) 17,272,407; 11,125, 336) 387 
Netherlands......... 16,000, 717|| 38,659,827) 6,894, 728 153, 860 25, 327,230} 8, 967, 942 .29 
Guatemala .......... 3, 702, 118 4,921,135} 4,477,566; 8,126,580) 1,734,044) 4,251, 269 .14 
BRIVAOOT 4.5 sek. 26 ee MADD OBT | octen ts wartins 2, 471, 012 61, 700 992,150! 3,738, 472) .12 
GChnada ss. -6)505. 0... 1, 490-446 717,532} 2,020,001 878,778; 1,399,269) 2,436, 647 . 08 
Chinese Empire..... 6, 567, 625 7,161, 664] 10,758,164; 4,606,743! 7,914,450) 2,397,107 .0s 
Nicaragua). 22...2.... 1, 138, 081 482, 628 406, 252 719,107} 2,784,515; 1, 297, 904) . 04 
Russia, European....| 9, 955, 772 242,575) 14, 800, 295 866, 788; 32,770, 130, , 099, 072 . 04 
Hongk ‘ong tewdas's ees 8, 014, 099 4,183, 246 5, 084, 695 2 ,419, 268| 2,536, 672 846, 618 .03 
SOLO NUNN cocoa ecey os 17, 434, 920] 1, 366, 370 30, 000 15, 198, 903} 70,099, ry 479. 655 .O1 
MEXICO sn Sac cae. 1, 947, 305| 3,059,018] 38,088,509} 1,892,029) 1,358,503 838, 868 .O1 
Philippine Islands ..| 29,844, 551]| 29,489,600) 51,625,280) 49,490,542) 4, 693, 333) 11, 424, 000 .38 
GWEN: goss sic eae a488, 971, 200!| 499,776, 895) 462, 423, 600) 504, 713, 105 (b) (0) Eee 
IPOrtO RIGO! 7 fo 325 .. a 92,739, 539|| 98, 452, 421] 107,208, 014) 72,558, 181 (b) () See ee 
Other sources ....... 37, 463, 890|} 84,602,117} 93,759,153) 51,062,420) 7,687,309 208, 452|....... 
Mota: 233.6 255..5. 3,539,035,933 2,689, 920,851 3,980, 250,569 4,018, 086.580 8,975, 005,840 8,031,915,875 100. 00 
| 
ii a Annual average, 1898-1900. bNo longer included in the returns of foreign trade. 


peer, treat eee ee 
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Quantity and value of sugar imported into the United States from the principal sour 
supply during each fiscal year from 1898 to 1902, inclusive—Continued. 


VALUE. 
° re 1 Year ended June 30— 
Countries from haneatiae: 
which imported. | 489g 1992. 1398. 1999. 1900. 1901. 1 i 

Dollars. | Doliars. Dollars. Dollars. \ 
en a AOR cE 17, 812, 688|| 9,828,607) 16,412,088 18,243,644] 26,373,690] 18,205 33.06 
Dutch East Indies...| 16,905, 787)) 11,250,181) 19,817, 646 24, 170, 081 12: 22.39. 4 
di 511) A Raa a 8, 015,.619]) 2,317,990 810,276! 1, 693,5 4, 6:92.95 
Gacniany -- soon n= = 9, 823, 398 3,520,796) 14, 095, 417 | 12, 346, 734 3, : 6.53 % 
British Guiana....-.- 8, 692, 507 3, 045, 666] 38,461,889 3,779, 398 3, 6.5 3 
British West Indies..| 4,698, 097 4, 552,454; 6,049,479) 4,603, 409 35 5.86 ° 3 
Austria-Hungary....| 1, 940, 260 67, 831 2. 4.16' 7% 
Santo Domingo...... 2,615, 160 2, 030, 239 2, ' 3276 
(Penile nid ok eee 1, 425, 461 148, 599 i 3 47 
Deere. f.26 522 1, 929, 644 1, 230, 071 i, | 2.45 
Danish West Inaies.. 450, 454 312, 446 .69 
Dutch Guiana....... 529,.225 585, 326 - 63 
Netherlands......... 417, 891 957, 908 42 
United Kingdom.... 358, 461 504, 714 .35 
Cannas shee co--- 99, 599 32, 589 Bo 
GHIELeMAG,.2< mice 106, 601 212, 637 AGS 
Salvador -cecscs. ss oe SOSH se eee e ce .16 
Chinese Empire ..... 178, 507 176, 751 42 
Russia, European.... 245, 628 5, 736 . 05. 
INiGHTa sare. ¢ = SS. sce 26, 469 8,195 -05 
ELOMP KONE. 2.2 sese ks 82, 742 107, 295 .04 
Belevanit esse eee 424, 546)| . 381, 909 . 02 
MEXICO AS ssa eases 37, 632 48, 682 . 02 
Philippine Islands... 518, 591 381, 279 ; 84 
a Wall see eos tee cece @18, 115, 095)| 16,660,412) 17,292,723) 20,392, 150 
POTtO RACOsS eee eas a 2, 286, 402 1,913,742) 2,495,849) 2,449, 616 
Other sources...:.... 640, 310 540, 694) 1, 638, 218 909, 225 4,790 OL 

Tobe oe oe. | 80, 247, 248) 60, 472, om 94, 964, 120! 100, 250,974} 90, 487, 800} 55, 061, 097|| 100.00 — 
a Annual average, 1898-1900. b No longer included in the returns of foreign trade. 


Production of beet and cane sugar in the United States. 4 


Cane 
Years. Beet. (Louisi- | Total.b 
ana). 


Tons.¢ Tons.¢ Tons.¢ s 
ISBBE84 ete Bis 5 ee oes Se AD. eee eee ee eee 535 128, 443 128, od — 
TSB4=85 ... wee cnet Abscn SW2ckR Sos ee et Eee eee ee 953 94, 376 95, = 
WOBS-86 os SS oes tet ee dls + ae eee a ee. a ean 690 127, 128,558 
TS86-87 ee LS. eR SS RR a ee ee ee 800 80,859. |. $81,659 © 
WS87-88 2c So. eek Pi des Uk SS. - ee ee = es eee 255 157, 971 158, 226 
IBB8-89 2 oui sk . salina 2 = eee ee a ee eee 1, 861 144, 878 146, 739: 
MBS 90 on hn Sk Se ks 2 RE RAL Ee ee eee 2, 203 130, 413 132, 616. 
1G90-91 2c aoe, cee oe ae a... 5 ROE 2 ee eee - 8,459 215, 844 219, 303. 
WES1-92 ask. ak. heed x ates oR se a ee 5, 356 160, 937 166, 293 
BE ee eS ES TE apc aU oe cee 12, 018 217, 525 229,543 
W898-94 coheed Roe bee . ESE Gee wl ee le ee 19, 950 265, 285, 786 
WO94-O5 bE Cela « vn niece Deiat os wn UE OR. 5 See ee ee ---| 20,092 317, 334 387, 426 
fl yoo) | ee ee ee eset sees tae tg eee) ie TS UE oS. 29, 220 237, 721 266, 941 
1806-97 .. Jecvans.... 2eeen ded: . eed. . a ee. Se ee 37,536 282, 009 319, 545. 
1807-98 ao cl cman cen < maven eae = oA dae eee icipated ee 40, 398 310,313 | 350,711 — 
10 :)): | ne eames nes eS era oe Pee aT 32, 471 248, 658 281, 129 
1B99-L90O 2. - sicko ancora ests Ss ea Ste ee Sena ee ae ee 72, 972 142, 485 215,457 
L9DD LQTS ahs wan waa mid atcc eee A ara Siem teers eae eee ee ean ee eae 76, 859 270, 338 347,197 
1 C1) a ne nnnnene SUE r ah Phat ek MR Soe 163, 126 310, 000 473,126 
fl ncn oem OM foe oe WLSPE aT: Eee es 195, 463 280, 000 475, 463 


aData as to beet sugar are obtained from the following sources: For 1899-1900, from the Eleventh 
Census; for 1897-98, from a special report of the Department of Agriculture; and for other years from 
Willett and Gray. Data as to cane sugar are from the following sources: For 1889-90, 1898-99, and — 
1899-1900, from the Eleventh and Twelfth censuses; for 1901-2 and 1902-3, from Willet and Gray; for 
other years, from Bouchereau’s Annual Louisiana Sugar Reports (the figures for 1892-93 being taken 
from his revised statement). a 

b These figures do not include cane sugar produced outside of Louisiana; in 1889-90 such sugar 
amounted to 4,089 tons and 1899-1.00 to 1,510 tons. ; 

¢ Tons of 2,240 pounds, Pl 
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RICE. 


Wholesale prices of rice per pound, 1898-1902. 


New York. | Cincinnati. Memphis. 

Domestic | Fra | Not classed by | “@W Orleans. 
(good). Louisiana. | mane. 

Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. 
1898. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents, | Cents. | Cents. 
oe) eee ae 43 5 | 5} 2 | 4 | 7 b 4} 
NE no cin ciahw iach > = nen cpm elie 5 5 5} 62 | 4 rs 44 43 
NG indi oh wwe cide vw op d's 2 on So bin 5 | b 54 65 | 4 7 43 43 
= ola weet eee e eee eee eee r ee eee eee 5 | of 54 63 3e is 43 5} 
RNs ere AiG os ta Smo npige en @ 0 wrsleine OF dF 65 Tei 43 8 5t 55 
aes goo | ot Elf) oer 

Sclnib ete cps cacy Ses is nese eho a wleb ee oF | ra dD 
LAP Se eee <n 5} 5g | dt 64 4} 63 5 et 
mmmPEAL TR RRR 8 8, ASRS Bs 5 Sekt 5 5 5i 6 4h 64 4; 5 
EM Pou 3, cis dost adk vies aod 5 5s Bt oe ogee 64 43 5 
STINE he Ge Swing As sche ects e's meme 5} 5s | 5h 6 41 7 43 5 
SE es ee 5¢ 53 | 5k 6 42 iw 43 5 
P 1899. ea 3 | | 

I 3 02 ng 2. dc asl as » sicko here i 52 5 k 1 | a | 1 - 
earners RE Sl RS Se Ce 5 52 a | a z . ri 43 
PIRES oi iii ban om ep che Ponte be Os 5} 63 4} 6} 4: 43 
SOR Sn eas nea taianin 23 od Set Yee Uae ee a? Bl 

fiainin piadni= Neo awd woe a> ows sminie bs = ale bins ars 3 oF L i 

June oe ee eee | ob om ey al tT |. Bl a 
| SA er ane cece in) ad! val) <2 | hoe 
oS SRS La an 5 5 5k 6 t 7 33 5} 
| 3 Se 5 Ee 6 3: 7 33 63 
OMT cag Sok oe -3 -- ae 43 5 a SiG 3 7 33 63 
SETI sa o/h ba- =o ok ares on ow are cee 4} 4} r 6 : 7 3? 63 
ere : 1900. 43 43 Louisiana. 

De 53 6 3 7 6 
(SE ae a ne 43 43 5a 6 3 7 33 6 
J 6S eee eee 43 4g 53 6 33 7 3} 63 
keg an en sie een ae eee nee eee tee eens h a oe 6 33 63 33 rs 

ioootl ages Seige ee eee $ 6 3 7 3 
ee 43 4} 5s 6 3 7 it 63 
fee apne a) a) et £1 38) dl" oie 
BNI ee ee 43 Ay 5i 6 33 7 i : 
SGD 43 43 Bt 6 4 7 i 6 
IANNIS ccc 5 aioe atoms owe nnn 43 9) 5i 6 4 i] i 6 
SR a ee 5 5 Bs a ee * ee 4i 6 

1901 | | 
Ee ee eee 5 5 “7 See |) CAPR Se ee See ee 
Le DL 8 2A 43 5 z CUE ae a ace eet ER ar OE 
oe Sele SO a ee ee ee ere 43 42 63 Pen eects Se MS | ois ke 
RE ey Sais Puy 5's wae ok ook Oe 43 4; 63 Bs CREA = mck aes isle 
ne See ee 43 43 6} (2 ae Se Sears EE Fuentes 
BOM asc eters 25 SEM din im 45 42 63 (OE | eee ae aca rhe. 
Me i ee oe. Pee ue wees 4} 5 63 ij. Se Sa ee RepaeENnsS 
August 5 5 63 (5 ees eae ae | eee a Tae om 
September ...........- re ae ho daa 5 5 63 oy Sy ES SS See Be RR eiros Meo bteitan 
i a eee 5 5 63 iS a SESE TREES ‘Se ae ee 
GU a Sg ae 43 43 63 i; & Cee Be opel a eae bet. 
UO canis 2) Se ee ee 4} 43 63 Ue | a eS ees eee - Src 
: 1902. Prime. | | | 
RTRLIOIS Warentete eis wc Shades Wrclee ak tw cceee 43 43 5k Ghee a | Sia on MESS 
CS ES a SAT 43 43 Ba ae RS ee Fa « bere. ‘SRS 
MRO cin co se hut cp Bye ook oe 4} 43 Bt Sea | Laue eee eaeees 

> hie Sheetamer 5 ane Rice et oe Festina evaraeay cs 
ES aR BOS oso et Me Sie 3 a 6 ieee pena ROBE seer 
ri oa Denies 4 eee on cece 4% L 5t ES So SD | re 
MN CNOAM alias cwdch deen t sis ken. wo ohe dj 4; 52 Ge Stk ORS Peon 
PM COSDOE 6.2 ai sis eds dete hat See 42 4? 5} 3 RS Dae Peau RARE Sows 
NCIS ae eS eS ee z 43 a "OP TT PS ReMaAS Ene 1 te 
a a a 2 “| 1 oS Re are ee | ES Se 
December ...........0.. heady. he 5 5 | i eae ee Ae 
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Wholesale prices of timothy seed per 100 pounds (45 pounds to the bushel), 1898-1902. a 
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Monthly average prices per bushel of timothy seed in Chicago.@ 


Month. 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 1000: | Be | 30m. 
! 
| 

OMBIY i v0 sis a tana ba dtaees $2.78 |$2.79 |$4. 424/94. 25 |$5. 713/83. 683/$2.70 $2. 73) $2. 36}/$2. 514 $4. 683 '$6. 40 
Ey nae 2. 824| 2.86 | 4.463) 4.174 5.75 | 3.75 | 2.65 | 2.863| 2.45 | 2.47}! 4.47}) 6.50 
OE Se eee ee 2, 83}| 2.88 | 4.34 | 4.20 | 5.563! 3.35 | 2.673) 2.90 | 2.324) 2.414! 4.20 | 6.70 
Ee 2.84 | 2.914) 4.18 | 4.274) 5.323) 3.25 | 2.85 | 2.813) 2.363) 2.414) 3.95 | 7.024 
| a 2.89 | 2.914] 3.874] 4.074) 5.25 | 3.25 | 2.90 | 2.80 | 2.324) 2.474) 3.624) 6.825 
Ee ae eee i 2.86. | 2.97 | 3.75 | 4.373] 6.372) 3.05 | 2.733) 2.70 | 2.35 | 2.90 | 3.95 | 6.05 
se 2. 763| 2.944 3.974] 4.923) 5.80 | 3.02%) 2.723) 2.574) 2.45 | 3.20 | 4.774) 5.60 
RIE saris ons ncnsveenis 2 4.26 | 3.524] 5.323) 4.80 | 2.873) 2.813, 2.474] 2.474) 3.51}! 5.324) 4.80 
ENS er 2.714| 3.78 | 3.35 | 5.50 | 3.95 | 2.564) 2.75 | 2.414| 2.424) 4.25 | 5.45 | 4.10 
| 2.564] 4.054 3.323) 5. 433) 3.50 | 2.55 | 2.661) 2.274) 2.424) 4.274) 5.70 | 3.95 
Mevember .....-......-... 2.68 | 4,144] 3.273] 5.523} 3.573] 2.562) 2.661) 2.224) 2.433) 4.374 6.05 | 3.924 
December...........2.20.5 2.724| 4.40 | 3.85 | 5.60 | 3.523) 2.624) 2.683) 2.25 | 2.423! 4.55 | 6.45 | 4.125 
Yearly average ..... | 2.77} 5. £0 
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2.819, 2.58}| 2.402 3.2714) 4. 883! 5. 
) 


aThis table exhibits average cash prices for the past twelve years. The monthly prices are the 
means between the lowest and highest prices for each month, and the yearly prices are the averages 
of the monthly averages. 


FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 
HORSES AND MULES. 


Number and value of horses and mules, 1880-1903. 


16, 557,373 | 1,030, 705, 959 2, 728, 088 197, 753, 327 


Horses. Mules. 
January 1— Siw ES een Ge 
Number. Value. Number. | Value. 
Et ie sac aaa a ans pice wane ceca ce ve 11, 201, 800 $613, 296, 611 1, 729, 500 $105, 948, 319 
ee ges on aed denn os en ane 11, 429, 626 667, 954, 325 1, 720, 731 120, 096, 164 
WBRR So. oe te See Se eee 10, 521, 554 615, 824, 914 1, 835, 166 “130, 945, 378 
REI foe aac a cia oe ale nigte So jc gene oc 10, 838, 111 765, 041, 308 1, 871, 079 148, 732, 390: 
BU Sao Le ee 11, 169, 683 833, 734, 400 1, 914, 126 161, 214, 976 
Sho vee a SECS Sa SS 11, 564, 572 852, 282, 947 1, 972, 569 162, 497, 097 
Po. 2 Ae Se ee eee 12, 077, 637 860, 823, 208 2, 052, 593 163, 381, 056 
REE ee Pes Steck be ee ne ein 12, 496, 744 901, 685, 755 2,117,141 167, 057, 538 
I 2. -S ooe A ee: 38, 172, 986 946, 096, 154 2,191, 727 174, 853, 563 
Ul on setae See ene ae ae 18, 663, 294 982, 194, 827 2, 257, 574 179, 444, 481 
J) SE ES le eee ee wa stat eae 14, 213, 837 978, 516, 562 2, 331, 027 182, 394, 099 
8 pS ae | 14/056,750| 941,823,292 | 2 296, 532 178, 847, 370 
Co fa Sa PS ee 15, 498,140 | 1,007, 593, 636 2, 314, 699 174, 882, 079 
(oc Sel ee Sl SS ee ne 16, 206, 802 992, 225, 185 2,331, 128 164, 765, 751 
se a li doe 16, 081, 139 769, 224, 799 2, 352, 231 146, 232, 811 
ENP tte eitasisn oS eit<.s nine wae ce een oom oe cee 15, 893, 318 576, 730, 580 2, 335, 108 110, 927, 834 
Oe BP ants SS sk erhwis «in deoora * 15, 124, 057 500, 140, 186 2, 278, 946 103, 204, 457 
EEE ene, Stef Cine. se. ae widitiv a 'cie'sd.00 gece a 14, 364, 667 452, 649, 396 2, 215, 65-4 92, 302, 090 
SA TREE a ee Ne cach 2 a, oan yaliinye «ne a/die aimee 138, 960, 911 478, 362, 407 2, 257, 665 99, 032, 062 
UO ore Se Meco coke ees Cine ae wk nee Sas 13, 665, 307 511, 074, $13 2, 154, 213 95, 963, 261 
tee fot arin igm ee Sue maces Sac clas 13, 537, 524 603, 969,442 | . 2,086, 027 111, 717, 092 
et ee ick 3 arsplow hia ole inal anaes oe 16, 744, 723 885, 200, 168 2, 864, 45 183, 232, 209 
brn SEC Credo SR once neeouner tenee | 16, 531, 224 968, 985, 178 2,757, 017 186, 411, 704 


Imports and exports of horses and mules, with average prices, 1892-1902. 


Imports of horses. Exports of horses. Exports of mules, 
ERs EE See Lo a 7 
une 3 yum- y verage | Num- - Average | Num- . Average 
ber. Value. | “price. | ber. Value. |“ price. | ber. Value. | “price. 

a 14, 074 |$2, 455,868 | $174.50 | 3,226 | $611,188 | $189.46 | 1,965 | $238,591 $121. 42 
INGE canteters = ays 15, 451 | 2, 388, 267 154.57 | 2, 967 718, 607 242.20 | 1,684 210, 278 128. 69 
Yi: SR ere 6,166 | 1,319,572 214.01 | 5,246 | 1,108, 995 211.40 | 2,063 240, 961 116. 80 
1 13, 098 | 1, 055, 191 80.56 | 13, 984 | 2,209, 298 157.99 | 2,515 186, 452 74.14 
ROO ste sin he ol 9, 99%: 662, 591 66.32 | 25,126 | 3,530, 703 140.52 |, 5,918 406, 161 68. 63 
MOOT 32. Se= 6, 998 464, 808 66.42 | 39,5382 | 4, 769, 265 120.64 | 7,473 545, 331 72. 97 
SPORE nick gota 3, 085 414, 899 134.49 | 51,150 | 6,176, 569 120.75 | 8,098 664, 789 82. 09 
i | aie eee 3, 042 551, 050 181.15 | 45,778 | 5, 444, 342 118.93 | 6,755 516, 908 76. 52 

CHO jar ’c.cyarten oe 3, 102 596, 592 192. 32 | 64, 722 |. 7,612, 616 117.62 | 48,369 | 3,919, 478 90.3 
Rs chee ws 3, 785 985, 738 260.43 | 82,250 | 8, 873, 845 107.89 | 34,405 | 3,210, 267 93. 31 
10, 048, 046 97.53 | 27,586 | 2,692, 298 97.60 


Lt Se es 4, 832 | 1,577, 234 326. 41 |103, 020 


a 
: a 
832 YEARBOOK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
P " : *. ; 
Number, average price, and total value of horses and mules in the United States, January 1, 
1908, by States. 
7 + 
Horses. Mules. ¥ 
States and Territories. Average | Average : 
Number. | price per Value. Number. | price per Value. 
head. . head. ; 
MeinG ne 2 Teh RAS ee 108, 573 $81. 34 $8, 83058790. 2. . e's Sec ee eae: 
New Hampshire 2.:-2... =: - 54, 007 77.83 4,208 6G Ae SSE e eee aa ape 1a eae , 
VErmOmlE? idols ee eee 86,517. |. FBR4 be <6, 280-09). Neca bale os ee | Rees. 
Massa.chusetts-: . 2. .e-c% ace 70, 87 82. 39 5, 839, 544 |. ka ns ||. ne en i 
Rhodepistand:sé.s.. 3 ome ee 10, 759 91, 24 OST HOO rh Se ee ee ee Al yee ee . + wines, a 
; Gonnecticut-2 52. 6 2eee os ee Bl fon 78.72 4, OPQ; 673. | nce 5 ela oo oe ee ee 
NEU ON OLc es 2. Bo eee oieeras 612, 909 89. 46 55, 370, 19-4 38, 714 $88, 35 $328, 124 
INIGW SJ OTSCY: 0 = viet mean ueeice 94, 287 95. 93 9, 045, 374 4, 974 103. 22 513, 406 
Pennsyliyamias 2s .ces seer 578, 247 81.38 47, 055, 151 37, 03 91.43 38, 386, 185 
Delaware’. < cj0 -seneemesore® 33, 730 67.03 2, 260, 899 5, 229 92.21 482, 186 
Maryland — 025. scsecs sss 140, 851 72, 22 10, 172, 615 17, 880 94,51 1, 642, 526 
Wireinias oN to. faceeea ees 262, 582 65. 96 17,317, 008 42,019 83. 39 8, 503, 870 
North Carolimas.: Sakae sce 162, 438 (AR We 11, 558, 399 138, 048 85. 54 11, 808, 815 
South. Garolina 2. 2.cs- <= tere 72, 540 72.13 5, 232, 590 103, 468 94.73 9, 801, 640 
(OOTOUR. USeac oonceac eee cate 120, 715 65. 83 7, 946, 663 198, 271 88. 45 17, 093, 854 
LOMO 22.2 hes cea ee eae ee 44, 695 61. 26 2, 737, 863 14, 129 95. 64 4, 351, 258 
PANT DAMA across ct sooo ee 147, 769 53.10 7, 846, 319 155, 339 69. 89 10, 856, 028 
NGISSISSID Plies sce s ioe eta Sai 242, 431 52.38 12, 699, 3825 197, 611 72.59 14, 344, 528 
EiGUISTAN a sees och «Se eieeae 183, 086 47.56 8, 708, 344 132, 231 89. 22 11, 797, 399 
BER Soe ee rhea nyas 0.4 encom cine arcisia 1, 291, 458 30. 12 38, 901, 293 407, 161 51. 24 20, 861, 205 
AUICANR AS ee oni ote eee eee 241, 259 46. 81 11, 298; 408 144, 240 66. 23 9, 552, 956 
TENIMESSCE A. «sais acess es enee 289, 463 56. 46 16, 344, 131 172, 549 vile 12, 270, 225 
Wests Vireinia sso. ns- cee 167, 389 63. 63 10, 651, 014 10, 297 70. 67 (2, 
ReentGk ye .itsk oe ceeese ose 366, 746 61. 03 22, 384, 304 140, 222 73. O04 10, 242, 379 
Obie... cc.ch cows a-ha 793, 992 79. 86 63, 404, 695 15, 515 75. 65 “L, Lidegoe 
Mie ise sre Boe 542, 589 79.30 | 43, 028, 264 2,713 61. 39 166, 549 
INGAAS tts. co cece eee ne 649, 058 73. 68 47, 824, 869 54, 669 76.47 4, 180, 663 
THIMOIS corse See ae 1, 077, 188 78. 52 84, 583, 390 107, 699 83. 89 9, 034, 795 
WASGONSIN: S-aocnc5 eee 519, 738 78. 85 40, 981, 046 4,749 67. 61 321, 100 
Mim MeSOLAN. == =a ateerace oe eee 661, 963 ‘igor 47, 242, 315 8, 083 Te 22 575, 650 
Toto he Ud, oe 1, 144, 57 69.69 | 79,760, 061 45, 914 74. 06 3, 400, 365 
MISSOMT1:. <°..3.-<\onseeete ee 809, 968 60.77 49, 218, 675 209, 163 71.06 14, 967, 730 
Kiansasessa. 3 hele cee 880, 715 56.93 50, 139, 464 93, 580 65. 91 6, 168, 149 
Ne@braskaiicc ..2 5. ae reese V2, 231 55. 66 42, 983, 085 47, 659 67. 44 3, 214, 225 
South Dakota. specs te see 449, 114 53. 90 24, 208, 102 6, 825 67. 53 392, 646 
North# Dakota). 322 eee. 358, 770 70. 07 25, 189. 076 7,032 80. 64 567, 056 
Montana igs... cceeeeee sole 246, 570 29. 41 7, 251, 264 3, 424 38.49 131, 784 
Wyoming j22 2a se. oes 118, 444 28. 94 8, 282, 736 1, 481 52. 86 78, 292 
Colorado 3.255 n eee 205, 336 38. 49 7, 904, 363 9, 284 55. 46 514, 917 
New Mexico ....cc02..08-.- 118, 298 22. 69 2, 683, 832 4,900 38. 81 190, 182 
ATIZOMA Se cnc sme cence 111, 001 23. 48 2,606, 176 3, 738 43. 5d 162, 807 
Witenes 2. Sere sae eres 104, 266 37. 60 8, 920, 265 2,024 45. 54 92, 180 
Nevada eee oc See eee ee 76,011 34, 94 2, 655, 629 2, 152 44.51 95, 777 
TARO Agee oe 5 eee eee 148, 279 33. 64 4, 988, 597 1, 586 46. 97 72,145 
Washington... .5225.-sfe ae. 216, 988 60.77 13, 187, 130 2, 251 69. 72 156, 939 
QOVePOW ss sceicss = omen cts 233, 943 50. 63 11, 843, 718 7, 086 52. 32 - 370, 767 
Cahliformine 2242 scene ese eos 370, 716 60. 66 22, 485, 881 67, 708 72.02 4, 876, 600 
Oklanoma ass see eee 825, 129 47.07 15, 302, 858 59, 403 65. 33 3, 880, 789 
Indian Perritory. Sie ceece =e 186, 483 34. 20 6, 377, 720 40, 583 - 59. 22 2, 403, 204 
United States ........ 16, 657, 373 62. 25 |1, 030, 705, 959 | 2, 728, 088 72. 49 197, 753, 327 


Imports of animals not subject to quarantine through seacoast ports in 1902. 


From— Horses. | Ponies. | Mules. Zebra. Re se Oe Bears. | Monkey.| Dogs. 
BIUMODG wrens s.cutape saree 2, 206 58 11 | A RRSREOR rs See 
‘Bermumdsaj7..ssseeee ss WS Vee coon oc es | ete cere cc clladecme om nile cee creme boat 6 ete ecg hee 
Porto RicOl.: cee 1 2 we scieecyene| oe cee scmccfecue cele oc ox'| een caes ce) eee 
(O(c: Rare Aer cee LL dees = Naat | ee es A ae METS ff 
Me@xi@@). 225. .0% oepeee. YS (gues ees | ee Seems eee se 
South America....... Le cece weafied ce ames 'atfemme cw ¢ cigs |aie a a's aye miele tase te weno ee ean ee 
AIDICTSE. ... 5 om cee eco See eee eee eee See De ced edie weten||s ce eee d coal smee oo ob Rl nae een Coen 
INE TRIED cc's sets clan 2 eee ere er eee 2 ee Pre eae 
CHING. «|. caessee tence B jeceues cee clewcccetmse las adem arn mecca cleric = Semana eee ee 
Canada ©.-< ore cee ese BD ele abies siete TD. Siete oe we ocd sea dine ea alo kiko eae 2 
NeOw ZealIT Ges ore os kL SE igs coarse ne ces ae 4. | swath aes |e cee 
COYION. ©. asic c ciccieeeic aes aiere ein wrelee!lid ee eens: 2 © ater (erie Ten are re tenn oe Ay 


STATISTICS OF HORSES. $33 


Range of prices for horses in Omaha, monthly, 1898-1902. 


y P Cc acre 
Southern. Western. Drivers. asriage 


General pur- 
Drafts. ) teams 
Date. poses. yt os | |. +e ua 
Low. | High. | Low. | High.| Low. | High.| Low. High. | Low. ) High. | Low. ) High. 
1898. | | | 
January..... $75.00 $100.00 |$30.00 |$55.00 |$20.00 |$45.00 |$13.00 [$20.00 340.00 290.00 $150.00 3300.00 
February ...| 75.00 | 100.00 | 35.00 | 60.00 | 20.00 | 45.00 | 15.00 | 20.00 | 45.00 |100.00 | 150.60 | 300.00 
March... -- 85.60 | 110.00 | 40.00 } 60.00 | 20.00 | 40.00 | 12.00 | 20.60 | 50.00 |110.00 | 150. 69 | 390.00 
EAT ees mo = += 90.00 | 115.00 | 40.00 | 60.00 | 20.00 | 40.00 | 12.00 | 20.00 | 60.00 125.00 | 150.00 | 350.00 
1 ae See 85.00 | 110.00 | 40.00 | 60.00 | 20.00 | 40.00 | 14.60 | 25.00 | CU. 00 |150.00 | 150.00 | 409.00 
ith ae 85.00 | 110.00 | 35.00 | 55.00 | 15.00 | 35.00 | 15.00 | 30.00 | 50.00 |125.00 | 150.00 | 350.00 
‘(0 aie 90.00 | 115.00 | 30.00 | 50.00 | 15.00 | 35.00 | 15.00 | 35.00 | 50.00 |125.00 | 125.00 300. 00 
Amgust...... 100.00 | 125.00 | 30.00 | 50.00 | 15.00 | 35.00 | 15.00 | 40.00 | 40.60 (125.00 | 125.00 | 265.00 
September ../100.00 | 125.00 | 35.00 | 55.00 | 10.00 | 35.00 | 15.60 | 45.00 | 40.00 |125.00 | 150.00 | 300.00 
October ....- 90.00 | 125.00 | 35.00 | 55.00 | 10.00 | 35.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 35.CO |100.00 | 150.00 | 300.00 
November ../100.00 | 125.00 | 35.00 | 60.00 ; 15.00 | 35.00 | 15.00 | 40.00 | 35.00 |100.00 | 150.00 | 300.00 
December...| 70.00 | 90.00 | 35.00 | 50.00 | 20.00 | 40.00 | 12.00 | 20.00 | 35.00 |100.00 | 150.00 | 300.00 
1899 | 
January..... 75.00 | 115.00 | 35.00 | 60.00 | 20.00 | 45.00 | 10.00 | 20.09 | $5.00 |225.00 | 200.00 | 300.00 
February 80.00 | 120.00 | 35.00 | 65.00 | 20.00 | 50.00 | 10 00 | 20.00 | 95.60 225, 00 | 260.00 | 300.00 
Maren -2:..- 90.00 | 125.00 | 40 00 } 65.00 | 20.00 | 50.00 | 10.00 | 20.00 | 95.09 |225. 60 | 200.60 | 300.00 
oi) 90.00 | 140.00 | 40.00 | 70.60 | 20.00 | 50.00 | 10.00 | 20.00 | 95.00 [225.00 | 200.00 | 300.00 
NC 100. 00 | 150.00 | 40.00 | 70.00 | 20.00 | 45.00 | 12.50 | 22.50 | 90.60 /325.00 | 300:00 | 450.00 
DADC ere ecw: > 90.00 | 140.00 | 40.00 | 65.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 12.50 | 25.00 | 90.G0 |325.00 | 300.00 | 450.00 
ANG \ ye 90.00 | 140.00 | 40.00 | 60.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 15.00 | 27.50 | 75.00 |200.00 | 200.60 | 325.00 
August...... 90.00 | 140.00 | 40.00 | 60.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 17.50 | 30.00 | 75.00 |220.00 | 210.00 | 420.00 
September ..| 90.00 | 140.00 | 40.00 | 60.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 20.00 | 40.00 | 85.00 1175.00 | 215.60 | 360.00 
October ..... 100.00 | 160.00 | 40.00 | 65.09 | 20.00 | 45.00 | 30.00 | 77.50 | 90.00 |215 00 | 175.00 | 435.00 
November ..| 90.00 | 150.00 | 40.00 | 60.00 | 20.00°| 50.00 | 30.00 | 65.0u | 90.00 {325.00 | 230.00 | 370.00 
December... .|100.00 | 160,00 | 35.00 | 60.00 | 20.00 | 55.00 | 29.00 | 45.00 | $0.00 /300.00 | 200.00 | 375.00 
1900. | 
January..... 75.00 | 135.00 | 55.00 | 85,00 | 20.00 | 45.00 | 10.00 | 20.00 | $5.00 (225.00 | 200.00 | 300.00 
February ...| 80.00 | 150.00 | 55.00 | 90.00 | 20.60 | 50.00 | 10.00 | 20.00 | 95.00 [225.00 | 200.00 | 300.00 
Mareh.....- 90.00 | 165.00 | 55.00 | 90.00 | 20.00 | 50.00 | 10.00 | 20.00 | 95.00 |225.00 | 200.00 | 300.00 
ANDI 2 «n\n 90.00 | 175.00 | 60.00 |100,00 | 20.00 | 50.00 | 10.00 | 20.00 | 95.00 [225.00 | 200.00 | 300. 00 
MR ok 2a. 100. 00 | 150.00 | 65.00 |105.00 | 20.00 | 45.00 | 12.50 | 22.50 | 90.00 325.00 | 200. 00 | 450. 00 
MUG a2 en's 90.00 | 140.00 | 40.60 | 65.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 12.50 | 25.00 | 90.00 825. 00 | 300.00 | 450.00 
ULV es ase « 90.00 | 140.00 | 40.00 | 60,00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 15.00 | 27.50 | 75.00 |200.00 | 200.00 | 525. 00 
710) eee 90.00 | 140.00 | 40.60 | 60.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 17.50 | 30.00 | 75.00 {220.00 | 210.60 | 420.00 
September ..| 90.00 | 140.00 | 40.00 | 60.G0 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 20.00 | 40.00 | 85.00 (175.00 | 215.00 | 360.00 
October ..... 100.00 | 160.00 | 40.00 | 65.00 | 20.00 | 45.00 | 30.00 | 77.50 | 90.00 |215.00 | 175.90 | 435.00 
November ..| $0.00 | 150.00 | 40.00 | 60.00 | 20.00 | 50.00 | 12.50 | 45.00 | 90.00 (325.00 | 230.00 | 370.00 
December...!100.00 | 160.00 | 35.00 | 60.00 | 20.00 ; 55.00 | 12.50 | 40.00 | 90.00 /300.00 | 200.00 ) 375. 00 
1901. | 
January....: 90.00 | 150.00 | 55.00 | 85.00 | 25.00 | 60.00 | 10.00 | 80.00 | 95.00 [225.00 | 200.00 | 300.00 
February ...| 95.00 | 160.00 | 55.00 | 90.00 | 25.60 | 60.00 | 10.00 | 30.00 | 95.60 [225.00 | 200.00 | 300.00 
March ...... 90.00 | 165.00 | 55.00 | 90.00 | 20.00 | 55.00 | 10.00 | 30.00 | 95.00 (225.00 | 200.00 | 300.00 
2 90.00 | 200.00 | 60.00 {100.00 | 20.00 | 50.00 | 10.00 | 35.00 | 95.00 |225.00 | 200.00 | 400. 00 
BOMBS Sate nico 100.00 | 200.00 | 65.00 |105:00 | 20.00 | 45.00 | 12.50 | 35.00 | 90.00 /325. 00 | 800. 09 | 450. 09 
UC ee 90.00 | 150.00 | 40.00 | 80.00 | 20.00 | 45.00 | 12.50 | 40.00 | 90.00 [825.00 | 300.00 | 450. 00 
MUMS one. ce 90.00 | 160.00 | 40.00 | 80.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 10.00 | 45.00 | 75.00 |200.00 | 200.00 | 400.00 
PAUSES tess o:=12,- 90.00 | 160.00 | 40.00 | 80.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 5.00 | 40.00 | 75.00 |220.00 | 210.00 | 429.00 
September ..| 90.00 ! 175.00 | 40.00 | 80.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 5.00 | 50.00 | 85.00 !175.00 | 215.00 | 360. 00 
Oatober'...... 100.00 | 175. 00 | 40.00 | 80.00 | 20.00 | 45.00 | 10.00 | 60.00 | 90.00 215 00 | 175.00 | 435. 00 
November ..| 90.00 | 160.00 | 40.00 | 80.00 | 20.00 | 50.CO | 10.00 | 45.00 | 90.00 325.00 | 230.00 | 370.00 
December...|100.00 , 160.00 | 45.00 | 85.00 | 20.00 | 55. 00 | 12.50 | 40.00 | $0.00 (300.00 | 200.00 | 375.00 
1902. ) 
January: .... 90.00 | 175.00 | 55.00 | 85.00 | 35.00 80.00 | 10.00 | 50.00 | 95.00 )225.00 | 200.00 | 350. 00 
February ...; 95.00 | 185.00 ; 60.00 |100.00 ; 35.00 | 80.00 ; 10.00 | 50.00 | 95.00 {225.00 | 200.00 | 350. 00 
March .cc< 2 '100. 00 | 200.00 | 60.00 /100.00 | 85.00 | 80.00 | 10.00 | 50.00 | 95.00 (225. 00 200. 60 | 350. 00 
APOPU A. 2's2 100. 00 | 225.00 |} 60.00 {110.00 | 30.00 | 65.00 | 16.00 | 50.00 |100. 00 |250.00 | 200.00 | 500. 00 
Na eee 100.09 | 250.00 | 65.00 /105.00 | 25.00 | 60.00 | 12.50 | 60.00 | 90.00 325.00 | 300.00 | 500. 00 
PUNE. 524... 90.00 | 200.00 | 60.00 | 90.00 | 20.00 | 45.00 | 12.50 | 60.00 | 90.00 (325.00 | 300.00 | 450. 00 
UVic ee oS 90.00 | 175.00 | 40.00 | 80.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 10.00 | 65.00 | 75.00 |200.00 | 200.00 | 400. 00 
August....-. 90.00 | 175.00 | 40.00 | 80.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 10.00 | $0.00 | 75.00 |220.00 | 210.00 | 420. 00 
September ..| 90.00 | 175.00 | 40.00 | 80.00 | 15.00 | 45.00 | 10.00 |100.00 | 85.00 {175.00 | 215.00 | 360.00 
October ..... 100.00 | 175.00 | 40.00 | 80.00 | 20.00 | 45.00 | 10.00 {100.00 | 90.00 |215.00 | 175.00 | 435. 00 
November ..} 90.00 | 160.00 | 40.00 | 80.00 | 20.00 | 65.00 | 10.00 | 80.00 | 90.00 |325.00 | 230.00 | 370.00 
December...|100.00 | 185.00 | 45.00 | 85.00 | 20.00 | 70.00 | 12.50 | 60.00-} 90.00 |300,00 | 200.00 | 875. 00 
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CATTLE AND DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


Numbers and values of milch cows and other cattle, 1880 to 1903. 


Milch eows. Other cattle. 
January I— mie ie 6 
Number. Value. Number. Value. 

RR oe Se ee eee 12, 027, 000 $279, 899, 420 21, 231, 000 $341, 761, 154 
1s 0d (ee PRY RRR Ba SEOUL al TS Ae 12, 368, 653 296, 277, 060. 20, 937,702 362, 861, 509 
A oo ee netic rr Sa: fe ed ee 12, 611, 632 326, 480, 310 , 280, 463, 069, 499 - 
TeR R= oa ios Se ee ee ee 13, 125, 685. f 396, 575, 405 28, 046, 077 611, 549, 169 
12 ee eee 2 Riera es win eS: Ae § 13,501,206 | 423,486, 649 29, 046,101 | 683, 229, 054 
RO oo oe eee: eee ee eee 13,904,722 | 412, 903, 093 29, 866, 573 | 694, 382, 913 
RBG ee rh ee 2 a L4, 235, 388 | 389,985, 523.  S%o,. 661, 956, 274 
TRG os 2 ane an addeehe ce ee eee eee ee 14, 522,083 | 378,.789, 589 33, OL1, 750: |. 663, 137, 926 
PORG 65 bc" acca eye ee eee ae 34, 856,414 | = 366,252, 178 34, 378, 363. | 611, 750, 520 
RESO) 2. pa Hee oe eree see ae hs Se 15, 298,625 | 366, 226,376 35, 032, 417 |. 597, 236, 812 
E800 ois snk os an a ee ee ee ee 15, 952,883 | 352,152,133 36, 849, 024 560, 625, 137 
S51 ne ge a and aepeetmene ed Aaptpee NECN A Sl as eo ED 16, 019, 591 346, 397, 900 36, 875, 648 544, 127, £08 
WROD Se. Be Se Ue ee eh Lee 16, 416, 351 391, 378, 132 37, 651, 239 570, 749, 155 
USO Rat > ie er a cin) te eet he ia ae ee 16, 424,087 | 337,299, 785 35,994,196 |. 547, 882, 204 
OMA Eas os irae oo ae rey as Shue As pee eM ec 16,487,400 } 358,998, 661 36, 608, 168 536, 789, 747 
ROSS So cet eS ee Se Rane, 5-5 ge eee eer ered 16, 504,629: |; 362,601,729 34, 264, 216 482, 989, 129 
C1 aa ead pcre nara gay A p> NEM oat alifan, fie) > 16,137,586 } 363, 955, 545 82, 085, 409 508, 928, 416 
1 hl A RR ee epee OE ASIN Bed, Lot 15,941,727 |, 369,239,993.) 30,508, 408 507, 929, 421, 
{Ves lee a ee oa ces lean te eee = ae ee eer 15, 840,886 | 4384, 813,826 29, 264, 197 612, 296, 634 
re ents gas ee ee Se ee 15, 990,115 |, 474,238,925 27, 994,225 637, 931, 135 
OATES ens See ie a Dene i Tone S 16, 292,360 | 514,812, 106 27,610, 054 689, 486, 260 
TOUT ooh Se pon ape en ee ee ee 16, 8383, 657 | 505, 093,077 45,500, 213 906, 644, 603. 
Bc) al a SR Nese nt apr aices BLN A ial SASF 16, 696, 802 | 488, 130, 324 44,727,797 | — 889,126,073 
5 | Re ERIS BREAST TE AG MOY 6 eT Sif 17, 105, 227 


516, 711, 914 44, 659, 206 824, 054, £02 


Imports and exports of milch cows and other catlle, 1892 to 1902. 


Imports. Exports. 
Year ended June 30— 
OW Average Nae oy Bes | ro Ta: Average 
Number. | Value. price. Number. Value. price. 
Bo eal oe Se Seont ts Fa IGE 2, 168 7, 466 $21. 89 394,607 | $35, 099, 095. $38. $5. 
WROD aa Sf ee eee eee 3, 293 45, 682 13. 87 287,094 |. 26, 032, 428 90. €8 
TBO Se ue ee Oe ee 1, 592 |: 18, 704 LTS 359, 278 33,,461, 922 93. 14 
Hy ee is a ee 149, 781 765, 853 5. 11 331, 722 30, 603, 7 92. 26 
WSOG URS one a. Saas 217, 826 1, 509, 856 6. 93 372, 461 34, 560, 672 92.79 
OT tee Leet. 2 Ree eee eee 328, 977 2, 589, 857 7.87 392, 190 36, 357, 451 92.70 
BOB eS ecg aL ee eee 291, 589 2, 918, 223 9. 99 439, 255 37, 827, 500 86. 12 
12 Ae Rd NER DS eg 199, 752 2, 320, 362 11. 62 389, 490 30, 516, 833. 78. 35 
MOD Dare ue see eee 181, 066 2, 257, 694 12. 47 397, 286 30, 635, 153. TEs, a 
HO ee NS Na eee 146, 022 1, 931,433 13. 23 459,218 | 37, 566, 980. 81. 81 
TGS SPiN ec eee eee 96, 027 1, 608, 722 16.75 | 392, 884 29, 902, 212 76.11 
Tuberculin tests of pure-bred cattle for importation inio the United States in 1902. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
ar Re- | Re- 
Breed. Passed. | jected | Breed. Passed | jected. 
| , 
ShHorghoen— soncisccm <ayome aoemiod 84 | 27 EROREEORG...' cise sak aes = bara 294 | 15 
JOELSEY. 25 dade gnaw oeene Stee 191 1.1) Galloway . o.<--..-- ec eee i iy nee 
Aberdeen Angus ............-- . 186 to) Dexter Karey .... << -<ctneeme ig eee S a 
ANUSHING . <:. cocios ageless 25, 8 = 
ULOTMISON, o.0nicjetsemeseianien cae 79. 1 POS 5 ot eee ae 923 139 
Red poll. Sean samme hae wee 53 | 4 | 
CANADA, 
i. Re- 
Breed. Passed. j Bon a | Breed Passed. jected 
Aberdeen Angus ............. Bills Seema | ATShivercs eRe aera eek aoe 17 | 6 
POTSOW ES siisis cic coed eee ee 24 ee Durem co 0sse 2 ae eeeeree 4.1. cape = 
Heretord. 2... <. se. see nee 26 AL‘), (GP BOCS.S.25. 2 gene wee eee 64.) coke 
Shorthorn 188 20 ————————— ——— 
PLGIsteins fos ones ceeeee Tl RMR Hay | Totals sins. ooo 355 | 27 


STATISTICS OF CATTLE. 835 


Number, average price, and total value of cattle in the United States on January 1, 1903. 


‘ Milch cows. Other cattle. 
_ States and Territories. | Average Pe verage 
Number. | (price er| Value. Number. |priceper, Value. 
a hea head. 

1 Sa ee 183, 581 $31.59 $5, 799, 324 123, 677 | $17. 46 | $2, 158, 855 
New Hampshire ......... 128, 667 32. 50 4,019,178 101, 198 18. 21 | 1, 842, 674 
IES oe ns wk bl aio 282, 546 28.18 7, 962, 146 225, 893 | 13. 34 | 8, 012, 775 
Massachusetts ..:........ 181, 481 39. 00 7, 077, 759 93, 400 | 16. 34 | 1, 526, 566 
Rhode Island ............ 24, 498 38.5 938, 273 10,875 | 17.53 | 190, 647 
Caemnmecticgt ......-..:... 128, 284 39. 25 5, 935, 147 88, 377 20.33 | 1, 796, 288 
1 MG lg a oe 1, 576, 5303 30. 23 55, 619, 626 955, 468 | 16, 24 15, 512, 188 
ME CTSA oo ieee ones 172, 347 39.69 6, 840, 452 82, 890 | 19. 82 | 1, 643, 149 
Pennsylvania...=....... 1, 044, 625 31.54 | $2,947,472 823,143 | 16.56} 13,630,431 
Ch a 34 435 82. 86 1, 131, 534 21, 606 19. 80 427. 850 
Meleng 2.2.02 lets--- 145, 992 29. 61 4, 322, 823 133, 992 | 18. 56 | 2, 486, 244 
0 ee ee 257, 859 23.3 6, 531, 568 449, 679 | 17. 44 7, 842, 844 
North Carolina .:.....-.-- 201, 460 19. 81 3, 990, 923 807, 772 ) 9. 84 3, 029, 152 
Seuth Carolina .......... 109, 715 22.92 2, 514, 668 171, 459 9.76 1, 673, 42 
“7 ES Se eae os 274, 604 21.94 6, 024, 812 ~ 623, 033 9.32 5, 806, 173 
NAIR A fais occa wom me's ase 82, 047 21. 60 1, 772, 215 M44, 298 8. 62 4, 691, 361 
IO" ohn a ae 234, 792 18. 62 4, 371, 527 399, 319 7.45 2, 975, 843 
MPSMISSIP PE 9. ....).5252--- 264, 030 19.43 5, 130, 103 436, 219 9.02 | 3, 935, 174 
iL OT 164, 706 24.81 4, 086, 356 421, 818 10. $9 | 4, 635, 570 
0 A 813, 852 22.26 18, 116, 346 8, 007, 910 13.70 | 109° 698, 754 
Jo ok er 272, 629 19. 93 5, 433, 496 455, 305 9. 05 4. 122. 422 
fo Vet ee 282, 557 22.97 6, 499, 334 442, 405 12. 47 5, 514, 798 
West Virgimia...:-...:-.- 178, 628 28. 44 5, 620, 180 309, 593 20.19 | 7, 299, 350 
tls ae nee 298, 570 26. 69 7, 968, 883 508, 918 19.07 | 9, 766, 192 
(C0 ee eee 767, 516 32. 46 25, 681, 085 1, 190, 024 22.24 | 26, 467, 081 
Neremicde 2 2-2...-.--....- 534, 605 34. 52 18, 454, 565 736, 441 17. 99 | 13, 246, 509 
LJ SC eae 558, 702 $2.11 17, 939, $21. 913, 860 22. 81 | 20, $44, 059 
1 985, 769 35. 32 34, $17, 361 1, 700, 716 26. 49 45, 054, S61 
WeesGonsite so... sb uees. os 1, 032, 955 31. 01 32, 031, 985 1, 148, 698 15. 54 17, 845, 142 
PNUTEDINCSOBO) cic ics a= 5s ine <)n = = 788, 584 28. 45 22, 443, 750 1, 002, 668 13.35 13, 388, 324 
INEVI ARS oes apa a wis b age ctwlo'ots 1, 390, 912 3). 03 Al, 769. 087 3, 574, 012 23. 10 | $2, 544, 665 
Ua so ws wae ce 575, 658 28. 35 16, 319, 904 1, 405, 081 21. 54 | 30, 263, 330 
jC ae re 706, 309 28. 35 20, 023, 860 2, 741, 236 22.53 | 61, 747, 445 
i a) 618, 89 28. 33 17, 533, 267 2, 403, 999 49.72 | 47 ’ 384, he 
South Dakota:............ 378, 679 28.10 10, 640, 880 1, 456, 291 20. 49 | og) 836, 195 
North Dakota...........-. 166, 665 32.87 5, 478, 279 570, 956 22. 40 | 12) 788. 267 
ho) Oh Cs 52, 380 40. 12 2, 101, 486 1, 048, 559 27. 24 | 28, 560, 233 
Nu” ott ae 19, 587 38. 46 | 753, 316 796, 069 23.31 18, 553, 928 
Comrade... 2... 2-22 2) -~ 120, 569 oa. 24 | 4, 607, 714 1, 286, 300 19. 04 | 24, 491, 409 
Mig Meee <....--:.25.- 18, 657 34. 84 | ” 650, 010 872, 471 17.45 | 15, 220, 959 
Lo Ge = 2 i 18, 486 37.58 694, 704 551, 328 16.56 | 9, 129, 446 
Ut Ub ee ee oe 68, 808 32. 82 2, 258, 279 254, 326 19. 65 4, 997, 689 
Us OO ee a 16, 010 ETESS 597, 653 864, 165 235") 8, 138, 873 
thio 2 5 Sa ee 5A, 082 35. 42 1, 915, 584 362, 089 21. 81 7, 898. 899 
MINT STO... sasl.... 141, 701 38. 55 5, 462, 574 309, S09 22. 24 6, 893, 804 

tle oe 6 Senso 129, 713 8d. 63 4, 621, 674 570, O44 20. 61 11, 750, 484 
(eo 337, 482 40, 43 138, 644, 397 2,132, 767 24. 51 | 27, 244, 079 
Gkighbma ............... 183, 122 26.76 4, 900, 345 1, 312, 620 19.01 | 24, 947, 783 
Indrain Territory ......... 105, 674 26.17 2, 765, 489 1, 187, 399 16. 59 19, 697, 759 

United States ...... 17, 105, 22 30. 21 516, 711, 914 44, 659, 206 18.45 | — 824, 054, 902 


INSPECTION OF VESSELS AND Export ANIMALS. 


The number of certificates of inspection issued for American cattle exported to 
Europe in 1902 was i,102; the number of clearances of vessels carrying inspected live 
stock was 837. The fieures show a falling off in the exports of American animals, there 
‘being 91,336 cattle, 16,710 sheep, and 13, 985 horses fewer than during the previous 
year. The number of Canadian cattle and sheep exported from United States ports 
was increased. Ail of the animals in the following table were exported to Great 
Britain with the exception of 301 cattle, 200 sheep, and 412 horses to Belgium, 198 
sheep to France, and 124 horses to Germany. 


Number of inspections, etc., of American and Canadian animals, jiscal year 1902. 


American. er Ib nc Canadian. 
Rea ok-aaizel. Inspee- | Re | maccea | EX “eh In- | Re Ex- 
: tions. jected. 8s | ported. Seer: } en, spected. | me ported, 
LO A a ee ae 584, 040 1,491 | 3804, 441 | 2293, 386 72, 726 | 47 72, 679 
ET eS eee ee ae ee 401, 132 MM own Sick b211, 224 52, 445 74 52,371 
i ee es ear | 19; 990 86} 11,272 | 10, 967 337 | 2 335, 


a7,904 via Canada. b 280 via Canada. e 80 via Canada. 
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Wholesale prices of cattle per 100 pounds, 1898 to 1902. 
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Cincinnati. St. Louis. 


Chicago. 
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Date. 
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Wholesale prices of butter per pound in leading cities of the United States, 1898-1902. 


New York. Cincinnati. Chicago. Elgin. 
Creamery 5 Creamery | Creamery 
Date. extra. ‘ Sane y firsts. extra. 
Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. 
1898, Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. |. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
REPERTEYSNTEG 27k:c09.5.%;<:ca's ate soins alwielety's a ae ete 20 22 16 20 16 21 19 | 21 
MET EO OPCS. 2 dain wm Cihieinin'n's Sie Be sia d's wrdlord 20 204 16 18 16 19} 19. 20 
RMPMESIAN SS CrehS 2.14 is ale wiaalle, Aleta eins leds 19 204 16 18 16 20 18} | 194 
ee re ee 17 22 14 18 15 16h 20 
Re = oan s Adsais oa de cttewenuned 15 alr 14 16 14 16} 15 | 163 
SOI NNCCERER ME Pet 2S oe oe oo clas nine nw Sones 16 17 13 15 14} 16 15§ | 6 
Swale. Ei oa ae ee oe ne 16} 18} 14 15 143 ) 17% 16 173 
PIG Dake ic = aS Mowe od waldo a cides 18} 19 16 A | 16 | 18} 18 | 18} 
ee SS ne ne ene ee 18} 21 16 18 154 | 20 18 | 2 
LCI RE. occ passe waa las c8S ae'de 203 23 16 18 17 22 20 *| 22 
ii So Se ene eee 23 231 18 19 19 22 23 22 
Lin ee Se ee ee ee 20 233 17 18 16 22 203 | 22 
| 
1899. | 
SMR ATG ITe = oo nasil win ncn abun as ote 19 pal 16 18 a 20% 18 | 204 
EMER Ey TOe So Siocie claia'sla'e nie. ce ine a 19 25 v7 20 14 21: 20 22 
wD Lh he ae ea ee eae 20 22 19 20 17 21 2 204 
RNG AE ofc 2.0 Saicictew'e tic Savina - sigs 17 214 18 19 14 21 a4 204 
ee OS. Stes wa dbs owed 163 19 16 17 14 18} 16 | 18 
PRE = ys Seine ees a owes aes esa eee 18 183 17 18 16 18 18 | 18 
1 TEAS nee ae 173 18% 163 18 154 18 17% 18 
LOD LV SS Se 173 21 163 20 153. 20 18 | 20 
yoo) SECS SR Oe = 202 23 18 20 173 223 21 | 22 
Mae ge SSS A Sales nln tease wen si's 233 24 18 20 18 23 23} | 234 
MUMEMIEOE tee craic ccicialee vie ste chase ceata’ 24 P| 18 24 19 26 243 264 
CTTINIOD eis a'satcibociciec sect ceectees.c 263 28 21 24 21 27 26 | 2 
1900. 
MIR Mare su ool nny psis'e nn Se ewes oe 24 30 21 27 22 29 24 29 
LS OU Chg 2 See oe ee 24 26 21 22 21 24: 24 24 
UPL IT NEES oct aia ieeala, cnn te eich ahais eas 233 26 21 22. 20 244 24 244 
Jo ]01 8 ort eee ee Sere a on 173 23 16 20 153 22 18 5 
© eothtio ge Soe RES Se OA A eC Sees 183 193 16 18 16 19} 19} 193 
RU eRe ae Peal wae oo cto ia Pe nia nis as cde casdfeas sede 16 18 16} 193 18 194 
STUY eens SOS ee Cee eae 19 20 17 18 17 19 19 19 
OMT ADS aes eee A 183 A 17 20 17 21 193 2i% 
Een S552 2. osc... ws 21 22 19 21 173 21k 208 | 214 
PMaOT ee oS a a ton 5 SEE ae a oe 202 222 18 21 17 22 203 ) 22 
RETO TE oes oasijot nc sn ate san’ oe ia 223 27 20 25 18 25% | 2 es 26 
MIO DNG! bs 58a 50S oie ie aes 25 26 23 24 20 24 | 24} 25 
1901. 
SS EE eee 21 25 18 24 15 23 | 21 242 
DIG) ITN te, Sea ee 22 24 18 22 16 23 21 233 
REE I) Iona Santee csceees 22 23 19 21 17 23 213 234 
MEM AEE 37.6.5. ode. Se aees 18 21 17 20 16 205 | 20 21: 
DE eee ae siete wold cogueeaacescce 18 18 NT 18 15: 182 18} 183 
MRR ot esa actte acto’ cman 2 o's GS satan oe 19 193 17 19 16 19 : 184 19 
PR oe os ct fo ed swe oe 18 19 17 19 16 20} 19 2 
OS SN Ce a 5 eee ee eee 20 21 17 19 16 203 20 21 
ERUPT CIs «372 2 Se ecic snes «cles eae 0 a8 20 222 18 20 16 21 20 21 
“UWE OCR EE. eee See eames 21 22% 20 22 17 22 21: 22 
INKS al oo ee ok 223 2621 22 23 18 243 22 243 
WAGCOMNDOL Etc: Wins cevewpet<- cece meee 24 253 p 23 20 243 243 24) 
1902. 
ATTA TVs cette te ose eetaas vatiat ns a net oe 23 26 22 2 20 24 24 243 
UNS) OIA DCN je 5 eee eh OS a en he 26 30 22 26 20 29 254 29 
RNC saree, S scion e cela Oo a wae ee 27 30 33 24 22 28 27 28 
ASV OTa Nee Se ER et eee ee 22 33 23 27 18 31 22 30 
RVR conchae ee > amie tate 2 ais Salt areis’ wre «hele 223 25 19 20 19 23 22 22 
Pe eee ca er aetna, cia = win eee 213 223 19 2 18; 23 213 22 
RUAN Yie ees Sot es ae te eae ts cain 203 21? 18 21 183 213 21 21} 
VPP ES nctt Ain a's 2 xe aati nine a’ a eo nisaee Oe 19 203 17 19 16 20 19 20 
BOUCMAMBET. ok 02 Se cee cc eS aecenee 193 23 a Wy 213 17} 22% 19 29% 
NOD EU. aise ocaans sdee were wea ates 223 25 204 223 19 243 223 243 
IEMORUEI ES. 5 cinSautendec cuban cecene 25 283 21; 25 21} 27% 24} 2 
Se Ss a ee ee ey ae ee 28 30 25 27 23 28% 28 | 29 
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Wholesale prices of cheese per pound in leading cities of the United States, 1898-1902. ay 


New York. | Cincinnati. Chicago. St. Louis. 
Date September, Factory Full cream Full cream 
‘ : colored. 5 ‘ z 


Low. | High. Low. } High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. 


1898. Cents.. | Cents.. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
AEN 00a) lee ia ae i 82 | 9 9s 3 9 10 10 
Peiriory. $2... Scakue dee ae eee z= 8é |. 9 94 3 92 Bg nw 
REateh ie S22 2. 3. Ree 8 re 8h gi 3: 92 10. 1 * 
SANGRE 2 i gcthst #3 LOSE eee 8 9 8t 9 3 gi 9 10 
Lc. | a eee =o See Re 63 8} 7 9 5 92 | 9 gt 
DUERIC:.< ts neta Soo ae oe eee 63 7i 7 7k 7k 7% 8 8. 
ALi ae ene ee Stoo’ eres ee ee = || 7 7} 7 8 73 8+ 2 8 
AEBS Ss SS Ost Re eee : i 73% 7h 9 8 & 8i 8? 
Semtem ber S22. 22 ates. Se ae i 7 83 7k 9 8 a 8} 10 
Omiover 29. 55- ere are ee ae eee: H 8i 82 8k OL 8 92 10: 10 
INGWeTn Der ee sae ne bie eee Roe 8i 92 9 9h 9 10 10 10 
PBC DER Ge oce < oe = samice hides Baca tices 9? 1034 10 iis 10 11 10 104 
1899, 
JRMNCLULY Fe jaa eekates ate tetas Se 101 103 102 113 a 11 102 it 
GY) CRSA A) ee = ee ie eee eee ie | 104 ib 104 113 Z nu Bio tk 
Di | Nag ince RO eR oe > a ee Oe 2 sc stbtt 122 il 122 93 gr! at 11k 
ARN 2 cntna is Speke ct cad oa lok va aee Yee 124 113 122 EL 124 123 124 
IIR i Be cage eek ak tiers (Ss ae sora 2 12 2 nz By 11i 103 |. 123 
DIME te SRE oe ens 9s ee rie top a 2 8} 8 10. 8 Qi 9: QF 
SONGS) e's a ace ee ee 8 3 at oF 2 9 9} 102 
ATBUIST <7 errata c/s ah Coen acted eyes = oe re 2b 113 9 11 83 10. 103 10% 
Septentbenr’s so) ee eee ee ee bm - Tt 112 10% Hie’ 10 113 11? 124 
OOD er a: aS. s 2S ee eee 123 12 12k 114 122 13 ~ B 
Nowember’ 0.2.2... ee Re 124 123 123 124 11 12: “12 13. 
IDEGeM DEL Aoi sesascee Seeeciie are ar 123 i: ae ir 123 TL iB 124 124 
1900. Twins. - 
JAMIL AT) os a\awtina nates ato Miiteianns Cesc 193 13 12 123, | Su 4}. ea Pa 124 
Par uanry sks a6 eee eee 123 132 12 123 8z 123 124 12 
March. .... 32:9 cLeeR ee eee ee 134 132 12 123 9 123 123 12% 
AgtiStl 2) J. SSS ee eee Ait 133 12 12% Si 123 12 124 
May: 2.0... BR eee eee ees gt 11 9 113 82 a 10 iz 
JOM 2. . 60: LOS RE SE ee eee 2 10 3 9 7 oF 10 10} 
OO <a Je ee ee 9 yt 3 gt 8 101 103 10% 
ARIS i=. eae eee Ee Re ee gL 103 4 104 8 162 103 12 
Septem ber lose eee eee ee 12 123 10 103 gi an 102 Viz 
Ober. See & oO See 103 |} = WERT 102 | lit 10 Lh 113 12 
NGwrember 22 2 Bee eee 103 11 103 fh 92 102 113 | W1¢ 
DECOMPEK Sacks do combe DP eatiaeeste eee a 114 103 11 93 104 1lt me Ole 
1901. 
JQMNATY aides. c- sor tie Ar 12 13 11 1 102 133 lit tit 
Fh a Lhe ge ean oar ae 12 24 114 1% 11 RAE | 5 a 11h 
MEM hit. A leant eee See ee ee. ee 12 124 113 is 11 11} | Ate 12: 
PNMIOTEI = 6a achieiBfaes sek Soca ee ee ee Ge 121 aU: 12 113 lig AG! 12 
Mit soak SS52 oe RE ee 2 8 iL 12. 10: 11¢ 10 IL 
JUMIC <2 ic26cece Sec ceee ls See eee g Oz 2 PS 9 103 10 10# 
SUMS. Sas Shes qe Ree 9 | x 2 Qh. Z 10% 10 | iit 
AMIR cae: Soto. s bee eae ea ee Bee 93 im 9 10 10 102 mF iid 
DOMMEMT DET Se - Sos chee ste = Acer 92 104 9 10. 10 LOZ |. 10% ly 
COG. Reacts be ne. veces Seen 103 103 4 103 10 10. 103 Be 
INOweml Der: 22.4... sele. noe ek BC ee 101 102 10 103 93 102 10¥ TE 
Degeniber sous. Gece. Doatze eee eee 10 1iz 10 103 10 10} 10} 11 
1902. . 
JAMAL fecha See nae alanis nyarae 112 113 104 ata! 93 104 10} Tt 
PG WaT ste Scr. cee. ee nic aoe bes 123 104 i 10 10} 12} 13: 
Miguel; 2... So tees se eee 122 132 1t 11: 103 12, 13 it 
AIT. 6 cis: ces's 0 oe ee ee 13 134 PS oF BBE il 123 13} 145 
MBs ois bis See aw bee Le ee ee ee 104 13 114 123, 103 123 123 14 
JUMIG 2 Poeoes'c oh seeon ee eeeeee eee 2 93 10% 123 2 11: 11 ERE? | 
OU othe. Sass OS eee ee 93 102 |*. 104 103 93 Lot 11} Thy 
AMQUBE .00 o3ki 2 A ee : 103 103 104 10 BS lili 1h? 
September so... al nee See ee 103 12 i103 il 10 103 liz = 
ORO DCL. catena. ...o.shis 1 eee eee 12 124 be Si 122, }. 2 . 1Gx hs 11} 12% 
Noveni¥er sc... -. 228 eae eee 12% 13 12 124 103 i 12} 13} 
De@em ber. sacs 2c bob ci eee ee 13 13k «2 a | 11 13 13} uw 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Number and value of sheep, 1880-1903. 


839 


3, eee tame | Sheep. 
January 1— January 1— ae ES ha 
Number. geneenreceey Ue eS ae ) Number. Value. 
USES Se ee 40,765,900 | $90, 230, Riel tena | Ms eal 44,938,365 | $116, 121,290 
as Sr S| Ae ge | iptoccncn cn oman | ae 
ee a ae eae ae ee a ’ 16, 2 i ,d 54 SEE Sse 6 aes ee Bee eS » ’ ’ ? ’ 
ieoceeetneee sz aek | Tao. | mag cocci) mm ot | oe, 
(SOT ae eae Bap 50, 626 119, 902, 7 "eg: aes natin a 5, 167, 7 
DUES Sade 2 cr nie eee ae 50, 360, 243 ee OU WMT wa bioele oo omaha ben | 36, 818, 643 67, 020, 942 
EES SS ee 48, 322° 331 08 Ges Ol ff BOU0 o.oo scat e's cea | 37, 656, $60 92, 721, 133 
ee $3514 958 | 89,279,996 | 1900 1222. | Sere | aeons 
AN ook nw 3, 544, 7 7 edie an ddasays oncaeh Seen 22, 665, 
eS pais Bakae iGo icokon | lek 
ee Se 6, 9, 76 a eee CTT e eee , 5 g : 
<1 RSS TES SRS Se 43, 431, 136 | 108; 397, 447 | 1S ee a a | 63, 964, 876 168, 315, 750 
| 
Number, average price, and total value of sheep in the United States on January 1, 1903. 
Aver- | Aver- | 
- age - age 
ees bern Ferrk Number. | price Value. _— — Terri- | Number. price | Value 
‘ per : per 
head. head. ) 
Mamie... ......... . 897,446 | $2.92 | $1, 158, 793 | Indians .J....... 1,355,436 | $3.44 | $4,667,308 
emcee | ee) P| Be) Wetec | ima | Sat] eee 
crete ecce 40, ts D0, s crrceee 7 FbO, ’ ; 
Massachusetts ... 48, 231 4,57 20, 537_|| Minnesota....... 564, 107 2.93 1, 650, 408 
Rhode Island .... 10, 393 3. 89 AQ 420) TOW 2.5 canoe ah oo 898, 040 3. 58 3, 211, 571 
Connecticut...... 34, 600 4.69 162,191 | NissOUTT <<. ..-u< §10, 543 2. 99 2, 420, 200 
Seaices Tr O8T | 43d | 7199507 || Nebraska, 2... 36;239 | 276 1,481,950 
ew Jersey ...... ty , 9,: Vebraska ........ 20, ‘ . 76 , 481, 98 
Pennsyivania «<= 2; 183, 437 3.40 3, 850, . South begat ave 913. 065 — - 2, = pan 
myvanete. 2... 25 12, 067 3. 82 46,150 || North Dakota ... 827, 781 ‘ , 462, 
Maryland Paes 166, $02 3.58 697,342 || Montana ........ 8, 932, 311 2. 48 22, 137, 839 
Waneinia 2225.:... 596, 160 2.89 1, 725, 465 Wyoming. ....... 5, 826, 150 2. 46 14, 306, 695 
North Carolina... 220, 682 Lago) 395, 749 || Colorado ........ 2,337, 365 pe | 5, 156, 461 
— Carolina... Ee Be = 2. 02 cy 752 || New Mexico..... 2 ss ] “4 - 72 >> = a 
eS 97 ip 36, 186 ee a oe F yl .5 e 3 
Flonain <i oe 99 067 | 1. 98 196,253 | va "= ees 3,570,070 | 2.40] 8,561,386 
ON 212, 797 15d 330, 558-'| Nevada......:-... 1, 034, 826 2. 89 2, 991, 166 
Mississippi ....... 199, 456 1. 60 319, 290 lt Eee eee. ot Se 4, 541, 815 2. 56 11, 612, 513 
oo See a :. 1.83 4 326, vs | Washington ..... 3 146, 583 2. 90 3, sat bi: 
Le ne 15.736, 2. O4 , 541,803. || Oregon ....-.-.--. , 069, 754 2.54 9, 052, 1 
Arkansas ........ "177,414 | 1.62 287, 039 | California ....... 2,365,834 | 2.92] 6,915,716 
Tennessee ....... 326, 498 2.19 714, 318 || Oklahoma....... 67, 623 2.63 177, 923 
eae Se ee ca 382 2% I 115 | Indian Territory 26, 349 2.76 72, 715 
entucky........ 90,966 | 2.62 | 2,072,726 irene 
Ca 3, 447, 786 3.12°| 10, 743, 991 United States.| 63, 964, 876 2.63 | 168, 315, 750 
Michizan .......- 2,465, 221 3.25 | 8, 014, 680 
I 
Imporis and exports of sheep, with average prices, 1892-1902. 
| Imports. Exports. 
Year ended June 30— 3 -_ 
Number. Value. ads Number. Value. ee 
|. Rees Lope ab Aa, eee 880, 814 | $1, 440, 580 $3. 78 46,960} $161,105 $3.43 
1! I Be eee cytes ce oe 459,484 | 1,682,977 3. 66 37, 260 126, 3%4 3.39 
UO Ser cha 2.: Aes a BRS Ewe 242) 568 788, 181 3.25 132, 370 832, 763 6. 29 
1S See es 82 291, 461 682, 618 2. 34 405, 748 2, 639, 686 6.48 
1 1S ee ees Se eee 322, 692 853, 530 2. 65 491, 565 3, O76, 384 6. 26 
Mee Ue... Yao: eee 405, 633 | 1,019, 668 2.51 244,120 | 1,581,645 6.27 
Th a See ae See ee $92, 314 1,166, 322 2. 82 199, 690 1, 213, 886 6.08 
TESS es Bat on EERE fad So = Ae 345, 911 1, 200, O81 3.47 148, 286 853, 550 5. 96 
SOU fe eee isl, Sc nate Spee eek oc tk $81, 792 1, 365, 026 3. 58 125, 772 733, 477 5.83 
112} 00 Ls 2S 2s Seen et Pea ore, ee 351, 488 1, 236, 277 3B 297, 925 1, 933, 000 6.49 
UO A a Se ee SA eee 266, 953 956, 711 3. 58 358,720 | 1, 940, 060 5.41 
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STATISTICS OF 


WOOL. 


[Estimates of Mr. 8S. N. D. North.} 


Number of | 

States and Territories. vars Apr. 
1, 1902. 

I iia) Ws golive sede 5s Sones ss 239, 972 
New Hampshire Boreas Sra arene a do cho EE 63, 000 
(On Ee a ee ee ae Ae 160, 000 
REIL IR O UGS) SW. coon Salo = war en sckia'as ootaah 33, 000 
TP UGEEINIG So 22's bc atin e wwisee < Soe tis vee pets 6, 500 
MeCN [oie a2 a ata Coss od an alee. oc wrepeen va 34, 000 
RRR eet ee ae ean. a ois aidin ulagigsireiv. manele 950, 000 
CRUISE ee at cele ccc nic «icin gale rene hmwnie 32, 060 
PY LLG, chs aie wine = + wloiajele'sine cee oe wane 960, 000 
PPM O ERIC a ee nS Sone oi ches an wate meee ae 6, 500 
EMMECNEENE Steet Ve. che cece acon eo mo cale 112, 000 
SR IMERPEDISIMRC RS te ete <tc oe no c.aciclere oan a's «aon 380, 000 
METRO EET OUI Ee. oats @ onc aein «po cme cee een 205, 000 
Jon 01 (OP In 6: ae i ie = a 50, 000 
“Oa She ela eR ae 250, 000 
ERIE AS Sete 3 Sac eis a ace oo ayes 109, C00 
Pee IRE PEY SP SNS rho cS cindex wes ule Oman ain ew atin 295, 000 
DDR Scioto 2 cre wc cscieyel = nerelans's sins os 230, 000 
NR PRTPRI NED ye ice, 2 2s, 2 cyt otons Rats m8 eae mass mi 155, 000 
oo oe). . hE ab Ss ee See 1, 440, 000 
PTMENE TIM oS he So oat « Seiciain eas-e,agie eS aia = 160, 000 
SEIS TH ca ciana.c a afajeic'acla.astee ain ejects o win owe 300, 000 
\WGSTi WAU ah 0 a ae a 544, 400 
TORTI: 6 eh ee ea ae 700, 000 
OU coc YS hae a eee sp ee 2, 550, 000 
Ay OUT ST a ie re 1, 600, 000 
LILO G65 se Rese eee Se See aaa $60, 600 
DIDCN ONS: 4 See eS ee 625, 000 
MeO tin 63 a a a ae ree 945, 000 
WT USOT RS <2 Sea od 350, 000 
CWE erg hare l=! ste 'a inielg <.6)0'9. 0's. wre sisi sinlnsias 640, 000 
IGS S00 Ao A Se 595, 000 
LCURHESIG! - OC Ee SR oS eee 166, GOO 
ESN oe Oa 6 o.oo ern aloe w.ciace aa 330, 000 
(S10 TUiNELi 1 TEU 0 eae a a eee ga 507, 000 
MRED IMO UA nets n: an Wate a cic cisicle wiles» wnycieere 450, 000 
Wilson bic 7) ie i eae ee nee ee See ae ee 5, 081, 000 
IO 00 Se ee a 4, 614, 750 
RUDSMEVE NIRS eraiaye <n. 2 cys cre cic Sia\a cunts wiatae<@ wravere 1, 400, 000 
Se NTS ULC O arse ain San. 2 vic sleiaie .ccac'os awe ans 8, 3860, 000 
LUA Se Sc ea an ie a eR 669, 000 
Ree areca oho ave wicca op Waders Sahm coal 2. 600, 000 
hl N66 3565 56a eee oe en ae ie rae 568, 000 
LnCHD 2. WARS a a ne 2, 500, 000 
AIT OS. IE 00) ee rr 560, 000 
(OUSE I Jas @0) Gases aeee A ee 2, 000, 000 
MOIR Oetter Pin Ot Con. c S oc Hew wlan awe a nce 1, 725, 000 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory ......... 60, 000 
ROM CU SLES Auc-. cn cicie «do a eels te eeealale 42,184, 122 

ARCMIN epee Se och ain eg ciaIei ates ajciaia a cxgmmteial = MSSRieie s cw.oe 


POUR RO LOCUIGH hO02 . som Scan -beGaw hae sab wme.cerd | 


Importation of Mexican animals into the United States, 


Port of entry. Cattle. Sheep. | Lambs. | Asses. 
| 
Eagle Pass, Tex ..... Pl a ee ee ea Re oe eee 
Wl Paso, Tex ......-. Li A | Re eae eer cal aaly caseaie «Gel | 
Nogales, Ariz........ 90,000 hee Ne ise - idai<-aieed 9 | 
San Diego, Cal ....-- 1,350 2, 703 1,073 6 | 
Mega 2.0. 2. cs 65,213 | 2,703 | 15 
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Wool product of the United States for 1902, by States. 
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316, 346, 032 
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Average aceon! percent] . | cent | ) Wool, 
weight of | washed and Wool, 
| of fleece, | shrink- | nwashed, | scoured. 
1902. | age, 1902 age,1902.) = 
Pounds, | Pound, Pounds. Pounds. 

6 1, 439, 832 | 863, $99 
6. 50 5 409, 560 184, 275 
6.75 56 1, 080, 009 475, 200 
6 48 198, 000 102, 960 
5. 50 42 35, 750 20, 739 
5. 50 41 187, 000 110, 330 
6 50 5, 700, 000 2, 850, 000 
5 47 160, 000 84, 800 
6 52 5, 760, 000 2, 764, 800 
6 50 39, 000 19, 
5 47 560, 000 296, 800 
4.50 39 1, 710, 000 - 1,043, 100 
4.25 42 | 871, 250 505, 325 
4, 25 42 212, 500 123, 250 
4 40 1, 000, 000 600, 000 
4 42 400, 000 232, 000 
4 40 , 000 540, 060 
4.50 42 1, 035, 000 600, 300 
4 45 620. 000 341, 000 
6.50 68 9, 360, 000 2, 995, 200 
4.50 42 720, 000 417, 600 
4,25 40 1, 275, 000 765, 000 
5. 50 47 2,994, 200 5 568, 926 
5 40 3, , 000 2, 100, G00 
5. 50 52 14, 025, 000 6, 732, 000 
6.50 52 10, 400, 000 4, 992, 000 
6.50 50 6, 240, 000 3, 120, 060 
7 52 4, 375, 000 2, 100, 
6. 50 50 6, 147, 500 3, 073, 750 
th 53 2, 450, 000 1, 151, 500 
6.50 50 4, 160, 000 2, 080, 
6. 50 50 3, 867, 500 1, 938, 750 
8 65 1, 280, 000 448, 000 
8 63 2, 640, 000 976, 800 
6. 50 58 3, 295, 500 1, 911, 100 
6.50 60 2, 925, 000 1, 170, 000 
7 63 35, 567, 000 13, 159, 790 
7.50 65 34, 610, 000 12, 113, 500 
6. 50 68 9, 100, 000 2, 912, 000 
4,25 52 14, 280, 000 6, 854, 400 
7.50 67 5, 017, 500 1, 655, 775 
6.50 65 16, 900, 000 5, 915, 000 
7225 70 4, 118, 000 1, 235, 400 
7.25 66 18, 125, 000 6, 162, 500 
&. 50 74 4, 760, 000 1, 217, 600 
8.50 70 17, 000, 000 5, 100, 000 
7.25 68 12, 506, 000 4, 001, 920 
6. 50 399, 000 144, 300 


109, 771, 085 


28, 140, 000 


187, 911, 085 


Jiscal year 1902. 


Goats. | Hogs. 
1, 186 low cases 
Se ito 
y(t nee 
2, 090 | 64 


842 YEARBOOK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Range of prices of wool in Boston, monthly, 1898-1902.4 © 
[Cents per pound.] 
Indiana (9h \ yee ae 
Ohio fine, | quarter- | Ohio XX, | Ohio, No.1,; pejaine Michigan — 
unwashed. blood, washed. washed, ae X, washed, 
Date. unwashed. Wass 


| | —  _ | a 


Low. |High.| Low. |High.| Low. |High.! Low. |High.| Low. |High.| Low. High. | 
: 


1898. } 
RAST ADMEY. 2's J... Sheree eee 20 Pil 22 24 50 30 3 31 30 32 24 25 
MEPSUATY ... kona Se 20 21 22 23 30 30 30 31 31 31 | 24 24 
PPBPBTHOR. 63 cc nn cromige epee ae ae 19 DARN Vie ts 92 23 29 30 30 30 30 Shel ee 24 
be ig | ee en RAR OS SS Se nce 19 19 71 OF 29 29 29 30 30 30 223; 23 
MEI Naess oc 8 ee eee 1S 19 21 22 28 29 29 29 29 30 223; 23 
SRR co.cc ee 19 20 22, 3 28 29 29 29 29 29 pei 221 
ee SES. ch eee eee 19 19 22 23 28 29 29 29 29 29 223) 222 
Be Sl nc Ar ae BR ss Sy 19 20 23 his] 29 29 29 30 29 30 22 222 
September i ee Se 1 ae 19 19 223| 23 25\) V2e) 29 30 29 30 22 223 
Getaper + .¢ . bene ae 1 | 19] 20} OD) “BB+ Be 99). 99) 20) eee eee 
MOM Ember = ooh ee eke eee 19 19 20 21 28 28 29 29 29 29 ge4 p92 
December... Lele ue. ee 18 19 20 Yai va | 28 29 30 28 29 21 22 
1899, 
ACTS 2th icaer sees n 18 19 20 an 27 aT 29 29 28 29 baat 21 
PRY, 5. 7S | 183} 21.) OL 1° S68" 2740 -90°h. 29 | 99a) paar 
MPT NMEMN SS co Rinceen eee eee 16 aly, 20 Jail 2531 - 26 282 29 27 28 20 on 
Ft vite | QL a Pea ge at Dee i 18 ral po 26 264) 29 29 28 28 21 21 
1 ie 5 Ee re eee 18 19 22 23 pail 274 29 29 28 29 21 22 
Ee oe EE Ne cate AER 19 19 22 Ze 27% Pec 129 30 29 rap ty Pah ies 23 
5 0 yg a Oi Pe cl 20 23 23 23 29 Sat ook 33 82 34 23 25 
PUGS. |= 2b eee oe 21 23 22 53 31 32 33 34 34 35 24 25 
September . 026.2428. /o2e 22 24 23 24 32 32 34 34 35 35 25 25 
Getoner: : ... bees 24 24 24 24 32 33 35 352] 385 36 25 255" 
WovembPr .:2bo Sachets -e 24 25 25 26 33 37 3521 37 36 40 26 30 
December. .\..5 220 25 26 oY 28 37 38 37 39 40 40 29 30 
1900. 
HEINE: ao, ameter eee 25 26 28 29 87 38 38 39 38 40 29 29 
MGGIRATY. ... See eee 25 25 28 29 7 37 38 83 38 38 28 29 
PORN i, 5 cn ace eee 22 23 27 28 34 36 35 37 85 374; 24 PA's 
Apel: .., ee e | 22| 2| 27} 32] 34) 35| 35/ 85| 851 4] 28 
Way... eee 2] 21| | 26] 31] 32] 34] 351 88| 35| | 94 
HUMNAE S57. ir ghee ee eee 19 20 2 25 29 31 32 33 32 33 23 24 
SUES: wih see ee eee ee 19 19 24 25 29 29 31 32 31 S21 ae 23 
RR Se 5. Ue ae cee 19 19 23 24 28 29 30 3 29 81 PFA p53 
September .. 4. ca. ee 18 19 23 24 74 28 30{ 30 29 29 22 | 22 
WOROOET Co <tccke eee ee 18 19 23 24 27 273 28 29 274 28 2th. 22 
Novemmber .’... 22.5. u. - 18 193), 28 24 27 28) 28; 29) 28 30} 22] 23 
PeCOmDEN. - cbacaskebete se 18 18 23 24 28 28 28 28 | ps a Seo 22 224 
1901. 
QEAWRE NS... os ae wists 7 18 23 222 | 28 2 29 29 30 22 22 
MSOLUREY: .. . bee eee. 162] 17 23 24 ray A 272) 28 28 30 21 F4 
nC a ry a, Se ee 163 18 221 23 26 Ped | 26 27 29 30 21 21 
1. Cv Ray er oa 7 18 220) a ee 264 263 26 27 28 so; O20 21 
SE ee ane tas section T7 OU) Sa er See ae | 26 |: 928)" SSaoh 26s aca 
Sitme oo. epee eee 17; 18| 193] 20| 26] -263, 25| 26| 98] 99) 99) 205 
RUN Vi Bere fara see eee eee 18 18 20 20 263 raf 26 26 |" «28 30 21 21: 
BALL SGLA LS Noa pS ara aa 18 182 20 20 | 27 27 264; 264 28 30 203 21 
MepteiMber. 10.24. ke 181} 482) 204" 203). 26 EH 26 26); 28 26h; 21 21 
Sg el a 183] 183} 20| 20| 26) 26) 25) 26|. 28) 28} 20) <2 
INOVem DOr v2 ¢228- 72. eooes 19 19 20 D2) 426 OY: 26 263; 273}; 29 21 21 
Decenvbercte ar. aces 19 193 214 22 263 27 |~ 26 | 27 28 29 yA ai 
1992. ; 
FORAUSET NG cho ee ona ee 19: 20 22 bi, 27 27 27 |) 27 28 29 a 21 
February Sean e weet eee 20 20 22 22 25 7 le By 28 29 21 21 
(Meir, 2 swe haeceeee 193} OE; DE 22 27 27 2641. 27 28 29 21 21 
YT 3 RN, SC PIR I Fc. 193 193 213 213) 27 27 263; 263 28 284 21k 
Oe ONE TE BENG F 19 | 194} 203] 204; 27] 27] 26| 26| 28] 28h 21) om 
PNETUO NS See Oe oem hat eta 19 20 BA 27 2731 - 26 261 28 2) 2 22 
ME ih oe. cdf ees iccasesd 90 | 2 91| 2) 27) 981.96) 97 | 98) Vek See 
EOE Miser isc se en at te 20 21 22 23 28 28 28 | 29 30 33 22 2g 
September .. 20... ccckcse 212; 214) 22 23 29 29 29; 30 $12; »32 23 23 
SOPOT a, ec ee ee 213 21: 23 23 30 30 30 30 31} 32 23 24 
WOVENIGET -2 02. vicdree oes 2131" 29 23 23 29 31 30 31 213; 33 24 25 
December:........ a = 23 23 24 24 32 32 31 31 33 35 26 i 
eS —.- OOS es 
a Furnished by Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 
>i 
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STATISTICS OF WOOL. 843 


Range of prices of wool in Boston, monthly, 1898—1902—Continned. 


[Cents per pound. ] 
Fine select-| Fine medi- | Fine free ‘ 
ed Ferri: um Tere (ne Sa fal, Texas * cabal x) pein B 
tory, s e}| tory, elot ; ? | or Califor- aneas oe ’ 
a ing scoured. scoured. sia scoured. scoured. scoured, 
Low. |High.! Low. |High.| Low. |High.| Low. High. | Low, High. Low. High. 


oe ere fe tf | ge pp 
55) 67) #| se] 52] 531 48| 45 | 45} 48 | 41 | 43 
54/ 66| 4| 50) 50] 53] 42| 45| 45] 47/1 40 42 
50} 54/ 45 | 48| 48} 50] 39] 42) 45} 47} 40 41 
‘491 50| 44| 4%) 46] 48| 38} 39] 45) 46) 2 | 40 
47; 50| 48| 46] 47/ 49| 38] 39| 451 47| 38] 40 
47~ 49| 4| 4) 47| 48| 38] 38| 43] 45| 36 33 
47| 49| 4| 46) 48 48] 38] 309| 45] 46} 38 40 
47x, 49| 46| 46) 48) 48) 38] 39| 45| 46/ 38 40 
47+ 49| 46| 46) 47) 48] 38] 39} 45] 46| 38 40 
47} 48) 48| 46| 46| 47] 38] 30! 45] 461 3 33 
47} 48|) 43| 441 441 46| 35] 38| 42| 45] 2 | 3 
46) -47| 42| 48| 42] 441 351] 36 | 40} 42 | 32 34 

’ 

45046) @B) (at azti4s) 921 o8) 40} 4a} 22 3. 
44} 45| 4@| 40! 42/ 43] 32] 38| 40| 42} 32 34 
42} 45| 38| 40| 40] 42] 3 32| 40| 40} 30 31 
45} 451 40] 40 | ie ae ae ao oe es ee oe 34 
ay eat Me 4 AS) 4G |. 3a SZ) 4k 46) Se 37 
46.232). MB STE ATT BO b 8 4t|. 42} 45| 34 37 
53] 58| 46| SL} SL] 55) 42] 45} 441 47) 36 33 
55; 68| S| 52) 53/ 55| 43] 45) 451 47) 36 38 
561 63| 5E|. 55! 54] 56] 44] 46| 46| 489} 38F 40 
62} 63] 5#| 55| 56| 58] 44] 46) 47) 48!) 40 42 
6s 72| 66| el 5 et. 4 52| 48| 621 43 50 
72} 75) 60| 62 | 31° 65}. 50|° 52| 63 8°OB7 | 50 52 
"31 "74 | 60} 62 | 63| 6b| 521 55) 55] 5z) 48 50 
68°) 70) Bel Gh 60} .62|° 5a, 52> 6B] sé | 48 49 
65 .67| S| s7zi 58! 60] 47] 650; so! 64 a 
63} 6.| 5é| 55| 57] 58] 47] 48| 50] 52} 40 I 
60 62 5L 53 56 57 46.| 48 47 50 40 42 
55} 60| s@| 51) 53] 55| 42] 46) 47] 50| 40 42 
53) 55; 46) BO} 52; 53) 41) 42) 46) 47 | 39} 40 
2) 53/ 46) 48/ 52] 52) 40] 42) 45) 46} 37 40 
50| 52] 46| 47/ 50} 52] 38] 40) 45! 45 36 | 38 
50} 50| 45| 45; 50; 50) 38| 40] 42| 45} 38} 38 
50-} 52} 45} 47| 50} 50{ 88] 40| 43] 46] 387) 40 
49-50) 45|. 46| 48) 50} 40] 40| 45|  46|. 37 | 39 
50 50 39 | 48 48 48 38 40 42 45 a 
4g, 50.) Se) aah 47h 60} Sxl 40). 40} 46] — $5 35 
se hia ee ee 454 AB BBL. SS i BRL 4e Be 35 
45 471) get 4B 43/° 47| .86] 371 38] 40| 933 34 
45 poor) ae ae 45 es 47 | 96.1. 82 ose -s8 4 SL 32 
45) 471 at a 45/47] 36) 87) ol 38 30. 30 
46) 48) 421 ae) 47) 50}. 361 40| 37] 40) 38 33 
47| 50] 48] 44} 48] 50] 40] 40} 38] 40} 33} 38 
4g 50) a8) 4¢¢ Gof so} 40] 40). 98] 4o| set. & 
49| 5O| 4%] 44} 50] 50/ 40} 40] 3 40} sz} gS 
49| 50} 43) 44] 48] 50]. 40] 42] 38] 40] 32] 933 
49) 50] 43| 4¢| 48] 50] 40] 42| 38) 40| 34 | s 
49| 55| 4] 47) 48] 50| 40} 42} 38] 42 3+ | 36 
54} 65] 461 47) 48) 55] 40) 45| 38] 42] 36] 36 
50] 55| 4%| 46 52] 55| 40| 45] 38/ 42} .35] 9 $ 
50 52 44 44 52 53 40 2 88} 42 33 33 
50| 52] 42] 46| 48 9| 38| 40) 38) 4h) 3 | 3t 
4g; 52] 4@| 44/ 60/ 55] 38] 40} 38) 42} 34! @& 
50| 55 | 45| 47. 52] 57/ ss} 40}: 38| 45/1 ge] 3a 
Bo GR AE MA OS SRT. a Oh. 4a Lg 39 
65| 57/| 40) 49) 55] 57} 40] 40} 40) 45} 3% 38 
55 | 57] 48] 49) 55] 57] 40) 45) 40] 45) 3% 37 
55) 58| 49] 5O| 55] 601 44| 481. 40] 44). 37 $ 
Sy So he SOT Ger ST or ae ae aa | 40 40 
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Wholesale prices of wool per pound in leading cities of the United States, 1898-1902. 


Boston. New York. Philadelphia. St. Louis. 
XX Ohio, : XX Ohio, Best tub- 
Date. washed. XX Ohio. washed. washed.» 
Low. | High. |} Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. 
1898. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
JAMUATY:.< .. 2. oc hota 30 30 30 3l Za 30 30 30 
Hebpruary: sates ee ane sae eee 30 30 30 31 30 31 29 30 
Bip rne hikes: ces aI 2) str eee 29 30 = 30) 31 292 30: 28 29 
PET See, aye Be: bie ee eee 29 29 30 31 28 30 273| 2 428 
GI ERs oie ae ein oetais, oo ee ee 28 29 29 30 28 29 val 28 
PMO... Se as i Bo se ee ee 28 29 29 30 28 29 28 28 
DOE 4s re wae Se 3 cee 28 29 29 30 28 29 272 28 
AMISUSE 22s ona. Bsoe cee eee eee 29 29 29 30 283 293 27% 28 
September... 455225 ae eee 283 29 29 30 29 30 27 27 
OGtobeme. .2 54s Os 5a oe eles ee 28 282 29 30 29 30 26 264 
NOVEHIDEr he oases ee eee. 28 28 28 29 28 29 254 26 
December sn 3566 545 e eee ai 28 28 29 28 29 26 26 
1899. 
FOUN, 6 ood oe Nee es oe me 7 27 28 | 29 Di 28 26 26 
HG OTS ANY, aoe. = Ses he Sees Ca : 262 27 28 29 261 27 26 26 
WHEW COLT aes Se nee Ee Ae eee AE De 25+ 26 28 29 263 27 25} 26 
V:i C48 ae a a ee ae Mea SORE) oe 26 262 28 29 27 26 26 
Mii yi oS oa eden sie SoS Se Cee 27 ft 28 29 253 262 26 262 
EUG Feet hee Bc, A ee 275 28 28 29 27 28 27 27 
Jo i Se UA: ch nee re See ee 29 on 28 29 x 30 26 264 
ARIS UB cy sob Ae ae eee ee 31 32 308 | 32 29 31 263 27 
September <.258..2 ae cee eec eee 82 3 30 32 31 32 + 274 
OCtoberns. Wc. Syne ee ee 32 33 30 * 33 32: 33: 28 3 
Novyentber. “25. 2eeh cee eee 3° 37 32 36 8 34 29 32 
December is 14.5.c a eee eee 37 38 36 389 35 36 34 35 
1900. 
JANUSTY.. 2... Sock sae ere ee 37 88 36 39 36 37 29 35 
Rebrualy -. shal eae ees 37 37 36 39 36 37 385 36 
Mareh 2: 5.4. g26 eee eee 34 36 36 39 36 37 33 35 
AST oo ae Se SE eRe ee By 84 36 37 34 385 33 34 
MAYES wdinc ont See ees 3l 32 34 37 33 34 33 34 
JUNC x. ues eee eee eee ee. 29 31 34 36 380 32 28 822 
Bh i a es ae Ce dee 29 29 2 36 29 32 28 29 
AMIS USES 3). 4:60. Soe Se ee 28 29 28 30 29 30 29 29 
September<... epee ee eee eee 27: 28 28 30 28 30 29 29 
Oetoberre 22. 25 Ae oe ce ee” 27 272 28 30 28 29 29 29 
November). #622 ssare et eee 27 28 28 30 27 28 29 291 
December.) 2.3 ee ee oe 28 28 28 30 27 28 29 293 
1901. 
TAMURA HS Ss os) Mae ee eee 27 28 26% 27 7 28 28 2921 
MeEDTUALY (fa sees 6 eee ee a See 27 27 26 263 27 28, 27 
IMSS ae Aa Ree ee eee 26 27 251 26 26 27 27 274 
Bip Tale 5. Ue a a 2 ae 262 263 254 26 25 | 27 27 27 
Wiety tie sn Se Pe eet ae eee 26 26 251 252 25 27 29 2G 
aSUETIG SS eae ee | Pe ae 26 262 952 252 25 27 24 25 
aU Se St SR re Sai ae cee 263 27 253 254 25 26: |caoce>o~ eee eee 
ATIPRIS Ce «o/c ae ee ee eS 27 27 252 253 26 27 24 24 
Septem bern. 25s. eee a eee 26 27 252 253 26 27 24 25 
OCtoberzw. ass eivot actin meee ees 26 26 253 252 26 27 24 24 
November .2 2a). . 2 2A ce ee eee 26 » 27 253 252 26 27 24 25 
DeGCenwber Se tes Sacre ee oe eee 263 27 252 254 26 27 24 24: 
1902. 
JAWMUALY Ss eee eres ph al tk eerie 27 27 26 27 26 27 24 243 
PeDruery <a. cence eee eee D7 27 26 27 26 27 243 243 
March... c.0¢ah-.2 eee eee 27 27 26 273 26 27 24 24 
ADT. 1 ct 3 gies eee eee 27 i 262 273 26 27 24 24 
MB Yi. 6 i ocecn i ee cee eee 27 27 262 273 26 27 24 25 
JUNG cod cess eae ee eee 27 274 262 27% 26 27 24 25 
JULY 5. ccck see Soe Cees 2 ee 27 22 263 272 26% 272 24 25% 
AUg US... 2 2. SS oR | ee eee 28 28 264 27% 27% 28 25} 
September ... 22s, ees. - Vee 29 29 263 27% 27 29 26 26% 
OctObenk.: 0; Ae eee See ae 30 30 sisi bee |ermeeee 27 29 26 27 
November «. .. <2¢-04 eae) ee 29 31 28 29 29 30 27% 28% 
December... co. 38.c. on tee se ae Cerone 32 32 30 32 31 32 28 
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HOGS. 


Numbers and values of hogs, 1880 to 1902, with exports. 


On farms, January 1. Exports for year ended June 20. 


Year. 2 | Average ~ awéiasie 
Number. Value. farm Number. Value... |r 
| . value. / | es 
) ss na 

ae sr....| 34,034,100 | $145,781,515] $4.28 83, 434 | $421, 089 £5. 05 
EE ee ee 36, 247,603 | 170, 535, 435 4.70 77, 450 572, 133 | 7.39 
oi a2 Eee eee 44,122,200 | 263, 543, 195 5.97 36, 568 509, 651 | 14. O1 
Seas ce Ose ae 43, 270,086 | 291, 951,221 6.75 16, 129 272, 516 | 16. 90 
Rarer s Wea in! oe 4 wid oni ace 44, 200, 893 | 246,301, 139 5. 57 46, 382 627, 480 13. 53 
loc A 45,142,657 | 226, 401, 683 5, 02 55, 025 579, 183 } 10. 53 
eels ee a oiaie eare'= So's 46, 092,043 | 196, 569, 894 4. 26 74, 187 674, 297 9. 69 
aot, She Ae ee 44, 612, 836 | 200,043, 291 4.48 75, 383 564, 753 | 7.49 
- es Ge eee 44, 346,525 | 220,811, 082 4.98 23, 755 193, 017 8.13 
2 SEH CA Pee eae 50, 301,592 | 291,807,193 5. 79 45, 128 356, 764 7.91 
ee iss caee sea oo 51, 602,780 | 248, 418, 336 4,72 91,148 909, 042 9. 97 
OR Ae ee 50, 625,106 | 210,193, 923 4.15 95, 654 1, 146, 630 | 11. 99 
ae nese a2 ae ows 52,398,019 | 241,031, 415 4. 60 1, 963 064, U81 | 11.39 
iin Se Ee oes eae 46, 094, 807 295, 426, 492 6. 41 27, 375 397, 162 | 14. 51 
a8 a 45, 206,498 | 270,384, 626 5. 98 1, 553 | 14, 753 | 9.50 
Act ae ee ee 44,165,716 | 219, 501, 267 4.97 7,130 / 72, 424 | 10.16 
Mee tes ss cin wien oe oS 42, 842,759 | 186,529, 745 4.35 21, 049 227, 297 | 16. 80 
bp CA CSE EP ee eee 40,600,276 | 166,272,770 4.10 28, 751 295, 998 10. 30 
ets Site oz Samant ae 39, 759, 993 | 174, 351, 409 4.39 14, 411 110, 487 | 7.67 
oS eee 38, 651,631 | 170,109, 743 4.40 33, 031 227, 241 | & 8S 
aa RS Ve ie a carn So ema 51, 180 394, 813 | 7.71 
2 EE EEE 56, 982,142 | 353,012, 143 6. 20 22,3138 238, 465 | 10. 68 
. ote Boerne 48,698,890 | 342,120, 780 7.03 8, 368 88, 330 | 10. 56 
A Oe ae 46, 922, 624 | 364, 973, 688 UTR Ao atedadcnntsccleseduwasuceau ae 


Number, average price, and total value of hogs in the United States on January 1, 1503. 


Swine Swine. 
States and Terri- es States and Terri- aver 
tories. 8 7 tories. ; age ao 
Number. | price Value Number. | price Vaiue, 
per per 
head head 
Dolliars.| Dollars. Dollars.| Dollars. 
Vishny) eee 66,015 | 11.00 726, 166: || ANGiane .. «./2eece 2, 712, 297 .24 | 22 349 327 
New Hampshire .- 50; 225 | 11.42 Bld, 0700} | -LMINGIS’....< Pssees 3, 747, 495 9.43 | 35,338,878 
Vermont... :.... 8,624; 10.11 895, 989 || Wisconsin ....... 1, 686, 885 8.98 | 15, 148, 227 
Massachusetts ... 69,127 | 18.68 945, 657 || Minnesota....... 1, 244, 663 9.35 | 11,637,599 
Rhode Island.... 12,452 | 11.85 147 SoG | OWadnele J oace -. 7,488, 655 8.97 | 66, 724, 735 
Connecticut ..... 46,041 | 14.64 674, 040 || Missouri......... 3, 050, 487 7.33 | 22,360,070 
New York ....... 631,886 | 10.87 | 6,868,601 || Kansas .......... 1,875,692 | 8.52} 15,980,896 
New Jersey. ...-.. 157,213 | 11.77 | 1,850,397 || Nebraska ........ 2, 889, 133 8.73 |, .25, 222,131 
Pennsylvania.... 970,953 | 10.13 | 9,835,754 || South Dakota.... 804, 329 9, 62 7, 737, 645 
Delaware ........ 46,543 | 10.99 511, 508 || North Dakota.... 175, 403 | 10.17 1, 783, 849 
Maryland ........ 290, 353 8.63 | 2,505,746 || Montana ........ 51,745 | 10.84 ! 569, 916 
VARETIIA! Ne o's <3 5 752, 047 5.69 | 4,279,147 || Wyoming ....... 15,983 | 10.56 | 168, 780 
2 North Carolina ..| 1,017,154 5.39 | 5,482,460 |} Colorado ........ 75, 133 8. 49 | 637, 879 
7 South Carolina .. 614, 972 5.88 | 3,616,035 || New Mexico..... 21, 383 6. 93 148, 184 © 
5 GGGreTSe. 5). ous. 1, 425, 285 dan) 404, 240i Arizong. .. 2.0555 16,112 7.53 121, 323 
: =) tl foi ie 2 a eee 395, 528 3. 00°] o 0, s686;, 08d) Utena so... esse 58, 575 9,15 535, 961 
: Alla baines).<:. 5. 1, 114, 088 4,58:| 5, 102,;600:|; Nevada.......... 14, 158 7.00 99, 106 
; Mississippi.....-. 15078, 201 | 6.92) . 6, 620, $50.|) Idaho............ 119,611 | 7.54 | 901, 867 
j Louisiana........ 676, 429 4.93 | 3,334,795 || Washington ..... 181, 326 8.30 |} 1,505,006 
: MEAS Js. en's =~ 2 2,312, 315 4.40 | 10,174,186 || Oregon .......... 271, 6.79 1, 844, 870 
Arkansas ........ 1, 013, 409 4.52 | 4,580,609 || California ....... 511, 311 7.63 3, 901, 303 
Tennessee ....... 1, 048, 231 5.66 | 5,904,687 |} Oklahoma....... 472, 528 7.50 3, 43, 860 
West Virginia.... 800, 686 7.42 | 2,231,090 || Indian Territory. 561, 444 6.18 3, 469, 724 
NeembuClkey o...'5 25. 998, 431 5.99 | 5,980, 602 a se 
MOO et ook wc ose , 756, 096 8.75 | 24,115, 840 United States} 46, 922, 624 7.78 | 364, 978, 68S 
Michigan ........ 999, 183 8.76 | 8,752, 843 
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Wholesale prices of live hogs per 100 pounds in leading cities of the United States, 
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STATISTICS OF EGGS, 847 
Monthly average prices of live hogs in Chicago. 


[In dollars per 100 pounds. ] 


1891. 1892. 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. | 1901. | 1962, 
Cs a talann ae iehe eB 3.524) 4.224) 7.45 eal 4,25 | 3.90 | 3.20 | 3.674) 3. 671) 4. 5 5.13416. 20 
Lasethcetn tat a Sadana wheel 3.50 | 4.074| 7.974] 5.074] 4.124) 3.974) 3.42}) 2.93%) 3.75 | 4.824) 5.3746. 00 
Seite ain'a/ai vib in aie pmieo 4.20 | 4.55 | 7.55 | 4.722) 4.573) 3.90 | 3.80 | 3.914] 3.75 | 5.073) 5.70 ‘6. 324 
AI one ng ene win eicame nas ne 4.80 | 4.50 | 7.023) 4.972) 4.914) 3.60 | 3.874) 3.874) 3.824) 5.474) 5.90 16.925 
RT AU ne ss wade oceans 4,623) 4.55 | 7.40 | 4.872) 4.533) 3.273] 3.65 | 4.25 8.75 5. 234) 5.75 \6.95 
NE ee erin ware ens e en es | 4,472) 4,973) 6.624] 4.75 | 4.65 | 3.15 | 3.373) 4.023] 3.722 5.139) 5.924/7.30 
OS ae 5. 073| 5.65 | 5.60 | 5.30 | 5.10 | 3.10 | 3.524) 3. 883) 4.124) 5.20 ) 5. 85 |7- 625 
h MUIBG i, o0>--s-onens--ses 5.10 | 5.40 | 56.05% 5.35 | 4.623] 3.10 | 4.00 | 3.823) 4. 424) 5. 16%) 6. 05 (7. 025 
g September .....-.-..-----. 4, 873) 5.15 | 6.00 | 5.823] 4.10 | 2.973! 4.124] 3.774] 4.40 | 5.274! 6.60 |7.50 
. Co lbe  OT aE 4.473) 5.363| 6.372) 5.122) 3.85 | 3.10 | 3.80 3. 624) 4.35 | 4.923) 6.273)6. 962 
. INO si Ct) 8. 823| 5, 483) 5.70 | 4.824] 8.523) 3.80 | 3.474) 3.474) 3.95 | 4.733) 5.65 16.35 
i lo) a 3.65 | 6.123) 5.123) 4.322) 8. 473) 3.25 | 3.35 | 3.424) 4.00 | 4.75 ) 6.00 |6. 25 
Yearly average...... 4,343] 5.043| 6.49 | 4 994 4.31 | 3. 38} aeeg 3.803] 8.973] 5. = 5. 85416. 78% 
_ aThis table exhibits average cash prices of live hogs for the past twelve years. The monthly prices 
are the means between the lowest and highest prices for each month, and the yearly prices are ayer- 
: ages of the monthly averages. 
EGGS. 
Wholesale prices of eggs per dozen in leading cities of the United States, 1898-1902. 
; New York. | Chicago. | St. Louis, 
i Cincinnati. 
; Average best ae Average best 
fresh, | Fresh. ) bak: 
Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. 
——$—$ |__| —_—_—_|______|___|______|__{ 
Cenis. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. |. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
18 24 15 173 15 22 12: 19 
4 14 19 12 14 12} 15 103, 14 
a 103] 15} 8 1s 8} 12} 8 | 11} 
10 113 8 | 9) 8:1 103 8 9} 
103]. 12 9 | 9 | 9 u 8 } 
| | 10,125 9 9 a) 8? 9 
..° TE oo sige wake «ips wa ba SS 13 | 14 9 9 ) 11} 9 9 
alah ini a. sip inip inin'5'~/aina'pis 4° Se 143) 153 9 12 9 23 9 13 
0 eee 154 17} 12 13 12 43 ona 13} 
x wo) as aS ae 173 20 13 14 133 163 122 = 
\ RS es el eee 20 24 14 19 | 174 22 15}, 19 
x: a a ae Dentin nas 5 27 19 2 21 26 19 20 
1899. 
SRNR etn ig, aie SSE Sins wait </olw Son 17 29 14 22 15 27 13} 22 
CS EE es eS See ory i 19 35 15 24 i6 35 134, 22 
TAT TS ORNS ee epee oe eee Sea 123 30 103 18 llj 20 10 | 17 
A lie ian i a ara 123 142 103 WwW 11 13 | 10 | 11k 
Peeters crc ece Pa IE: 134,16 re 122| 10a} 38] ~~ 103) sa 
SNR caw cos ol eka ieee ae 14} 15} 10 1 | il 183} 10 ll 
DS Ata Pcdancss nic cxpetee ne sono e9 15 16} $i 24) 10 13 | 9 19 
NR sree ion aicia noche hot ee oe 15 18 9 I$) 10 125 9 12 
MEROOMIOE is d's Swine wo atm aa nie cnn =) 21 12} 15 ll 163} 11 158 
CORIO chia oe toak Dosey os We id, larolee wa 20 22 15 163 15 £7 | 14 15} 
NOVEMADED 5. cies en eas Bile hie iatdiniske nabs e 24 17 17 17 ) 18 | 16 17 
RTE gap eindadere a: ayes sae: 21 24 7. i 17 20 | 17 17 
1900. ) 
SD SUGRIP se Wee cs oy veka eth ae Rags 7 26 15 19 18 20 12 17} 
IR COGN nite. g pres eee ake Seite os lees 13} 19 123 14 | 12 16 104 14 
RS Se re een ee 12 17 93 14 10 16 8} 15} 
TM Cth ok Rene, See eee ae eS ae eee 12 13} 9k 11 108) 11} 8} lit 
Lees ae eee 12} 14} 10} 11 103| 11)! } 10 
ee ace nck one's 13 15 104 103 10 | 11}| 8 10 
Jil Dots 2 ihe Se ae ean 13 17 9 10 103 113) 73 Qs 
4 JABS TE one So eRe Oe ee 14 1s 9 12 M1} 133) 93 1iy 
DEDEGOIDEN Sie roccc coms cee xn Re hes. the 123 14 113} 15 13 16 16 194 
CUGUO D Elstar tee oie Sa creas ouj0.6.sinels wets 19 21 14 15 15} 17}; 14 163 
Mapemiber Gnas ross sas arden 20 27 13 | 20 18| 28 16 18} 
PE eee in tis a cio ae mo'n ON ws “ 23" 29 18 22 | 20 |! 26 18 23 
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Wholesale prices of eggs per dozen in leading cities of the United States, 1898-1902— 


Continued. 
\ 
New York. Chicago. St. Louis. 

Cincinnati. We is 

pais Average best Average best 

Date. fresh. Fresh. es 

Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. 

1901. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
DOTMMSLY sore a sain'n sic Saws ae Senge ate 193 27 16 20 17 23 153 183 
RCD LURAY ax. ¢ < discs -eineeieeee eee 17 215 14 18 14 193 143 172 

MEOH sccwiis eet esto een eee 13 17% 11 14 11: 17 103 15 

PAP ee tacos are bia chatate onlo Ses Sele ee 135 14 ua 1 12 123 103 12 
IVER eo ores overs acs ciciciciet ak o Seis ae eeeree reine 133 143 il tet 10: 12} 10 103 

DUNG hse es oa ste cel ge 2 ee eee 13 143 10 atid 10 12 i 10 

SUB Se 220 oo jsc ee Seige eee 14 18 9 10 103 13 6 9 
AUP UISE «cic Do pe ae eerie eae eae 16 20 9 133 123 143 9 | 114 
September 2 <= -.2.2 sn eee ee eee 18 22 133 17 14 17 12 163 

OGODEI 2 Wives. as ae See ee ee 20 23 sy 18 163 19 16 18 

NOON BGR. Son arse tc Se cee etn are eee 22 29 183 23 19 24 18 22 

December feanecicded Jase denies 23 31 23 20 23 28 22 25 
1902 ; 

SAINT Vis ac ceo ici = Secret ome nena 26 34 22 30 18 28 22 26 

ATCO U EY len ciate ated. tompteeee eter 21 37 21 32 232 33k il 32 
INTEC CaN ee eee ome een erates ee Er So 183 30 13 25 133 262 133 262 
PAU Tiers re hake faate . Seine cng ice eres 154 18 14 15 14 16 133 152 

PWieran init ecslaGinioReineis aie cine aerate Sere ete 16 17% 14 15 142 153 133 15 
PIN = AR 5 ctr Se ate eos arn, ape ers ieee AZ; 20 14 143 15 17 13 154 
SON ee May ee SEE Cee ees AE Se a se 18 204 14 143 17 18 11: 142 

IENIGE cin cnet cn ora sateen 18 21 14 16 16 18 13 16 

SOPLOMNNeT of - <5 ia tea eae 20 24 163 183 173 202 15 20 
WCLODEN 2 ae eee Sane eee ree 21 25 18 21 20 22 17 182 
November 2S ucuiasmescces ceca eee 22 26 19 23 213 24 192 224 
ECEMIDET? > LU ewe aatlnneraec ne eee 24 29 21 24 20 25 202 223 


KEEPING Eaes ror MARKET. 


Fresh eggs may be kept in a fairly good condition for food in several ways. The 
more important of these are cold storage and the use of a coating of water glass. 
Eggs kept steadily in a temperature of 34° Fahrenheit will be good after many 
months. 

The difficuity of maintaining so low a temperature outside of a large warehouse 
makes it impracticable to keep a few dozens in this way. . 

For the farmer and the small dealer the use of water glass is to be reeommended. 
It is commonly sold in two forms; a sirup-thick liquid, of about the consistency of 
molasses, and a powder. The thick sirup, the form perhaps most usually seen, is 
sometimes sold wholesale as low as 1? cents per pound in carboy lots. The retail 
price varies, though 10 cents per pound seems to be the price commonly asked. A 
solution of the desired strength for preserving eggs may be made by dissolving 1 part 
of the sirup-thick water glass in 10 parts, by measure, of water. If the water glass 
powder is used less is required fora given quantity of water. Much of the water 
glass offered for sale is very alkaline. Such material should not be used, as the eggs 
preserved in it will not keep well. Only pure water should be used in making the 
solution, aud it is best to boil it and cool it before mixing with the water glass. The 
solution should be carefully poured over the eggs packed in a suitable vessel, which 
must be clean and sweet. If wooden kegs or barrels are used they should be thor- 
oughly scalded before packing the eggsin them. The packed eggs should be stored 
in a cool place. Ii they are placed where it is too warm, silicate deposits on the shell 
and the eggs do not keep well. It is best not to wash the eggs before packing, as 
this removes the natural mucilaginous coating on the outside of the shell. One 
gallon of the solution is sufficient for 50 dozen eggs if they are properly packed. 


Year. 


— 
oo 
+! 
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STATISTICS OF TRANSPORTATION RATES. 


TRANSPORTATION RATES. 


Grain 
in sacks, 
pounds. | jn bulk. 


Per bushel. 
Corn and rye. 
High | Low 
water. | water. 
9.05 | 10.93 
11.09 } 14.83 
6. 23 9. 84 
6. 82 8. 42 
9.23 | 13.66 
ay 16. 29 
9.79 | 19.04 
6.15 9. 67 
4, 95 8. 09 
4.87) | 10:01 
5. 02°}. 11.30 
20. 04 8.11 7.63 8.59 
17.36 7.19 4.96 8.93 
18 Neis 5 na! 
19 8.25 7 9.50 
20 6 4 8 
21) 6. 42 5.50 ( 
17.%5 5. 50 5 U6 
14 6. 63 5 ¢ 


| ; he 
3 in sacks, 
Year. per 100 
pounds. 
| See 15 
BOS se 16 
TON ato 90 ae 18. 25 
re 15 
a 17.93 
ee a os es, 15. 66 
MO 2 oak oon 16. 28 
ae 16. 87 
ly 3 ee eee 17.54 
POU ns aida Shes 17.14 
|.) Cae eee 12. 50 
US a Oe 14.55 
Le ee 15 
1 per ee 10 
fj '. jee ae 10 
iL | | eee 10 
it i) oN eae 10 
Pe 10 
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Grain; average rates, in cents per bushel, from St. Louis to New Orleans by river. @ 


Per bushel. 


Wheat 
in bulk. 


Ott 
Ss 
a 


ot 7 or 
BRR 


NNN DS DAMA SH 
e929 Oo Or 
Crm 


4.68 


Corn and rye. 


High | Low 


water. | water. 
5 
ae eae 
5 7 
5 7.50 
5 7 
ae tae 
5 7.50 
5 vi 


al’. o. b. New Orleans. 


Live stock and dressed meats, Chicago to New York by rail, average rates ii cents 


per 100 pounds. 


a | Dressed PA Dressed 
Ss hogs. 2 hogs 
A q 
ol oH 
Year. a Q en aS: Year. =| a ee he 
oo op nH . eS ara a 
a : n oS Os | pa e - n Ss OCH | = 
S\gie/3} a |2s| as Sigia&l|eg| 2 | 8s! gs 
fe amas Kee beet | Ope erat Spel. BL OF 
3 o) qd ° MH o 2) 2 fe) a So oH oO Oo 
Se eh aie ea O4 | O;/H/Hai A} Aa |e | 
AOSD S = Sooni ne. 5p | 43 | 65 | 60 ol Wy esr mare 7 | 12 Sees eee oe 28 | 28 | 80 | 60 | 45 45 45 
oa 35 | 31) 61 |} 60} 66 |....-- | Pee ae 28 | 20130 | 60] 45 | 45 45 
Ith tee 36.| 29.1 53 | 60 3 f al ee ee Se 1)? Ree ee 28 | 30 | 30 | 60 | 45 45 45 
713 Lt eee es 4) | 32 | 50 | 60 so eee (ah ok ee SUT) len le Sol 28 | 80 | 30 | 60 | 45 45 45 
10. Bl | 28 | 44 | 60 Does <aeee CY ee 28 | 30 | 30 | 60 | 45 45 45 
Rey 31 | 26 | 438 | 60 LSE eo a a 14553 (ee eee 28 | 3g 30 | 60 | 45 45 45 
BBO se 33 | 80 | 42 | 60 61 53 rte | Mel bo; « Raper eae 28 | 80 | 30 | 60 | 45 45 45 
LSSY oes Se eee 33 | 32) 40 | 60 62 59 54. |) 1899...-2.-..-|a25 | 25 | 25 | GO | 40 40 40 
ich 22 | 26 | 31 | 60 46 46 PW) | 0 eee 28 | 380 | 80 | GO | 45 45 45 
teedeee es. -| 20: | e0:| 30'| 60 47 47 fo LOOP sa 28 | 30 | 80 | 60 | 42.9 | 42.9 42.9 
OO se shea co 23°| 28 | 30 | 60 39 39 Sor ae 322 Se se 28 | 30 | 80 | 60 | 41.2 | 41.2 41.2 
4 beri) ees ie ete eae Cialooo treo. (60 45 45 45 


Gjiates did not go into effect until February 1, 1899; until that time the 1893 rates governed. 
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|! | nedees ! Hes HN Willy PU ag | canal cade 
UGBEGUNG, SEBHOUSRREG IRON 1A P|. Anu i ih | HOM HN tht Hut 
r " 7tnan | Bo Sy A pilti pated alt Wty ; : bidet Hb Hvnee 
| saa aae tM sunahahbliaanaeila (i Ht i : ane Heee 
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Average rates, in cents per passenger per niile. 


d 


Gale ak Q ° ue) : Q © 
ade 3, bt a Oe 8 tad es a la 
| Am Sei. (Se |o | a |g le) ee 
b |e} [Sel Pele | lee lee] 2 | Ble 
- ef ct tH Ss. 3 » a nes a) ad ox 
a} 2 ibe Aa), Mm | eevee | a |e | ee) a 2 : 8 
: = O > 1 &@ 3 aS) op be & as ae < o Se ae) 
Year. | 93 < re of | a | A8 BE} 6 Solas | g cs a. | es 
co | . (881 2 | 81 Se) 2 | esi SS | a9) eee 
50 q | 03 O58 is ean! =) 2 os) 4 Ay e 3 ® a 
Bone sat eg mole | 89 |S | 2 | 68) oa) oo) |) see 
ie eee aso a| 2 | Bole | @ | Ba) mo] & | Ge | Bp 
a ° 5 og | dad |ae| & Cee S = o te 
2 7 Bm Bi ie an q HS gs =| Ss = = a 8 2 
& ) - H E oO | a | a ¢ 4 = 
Elgin | a la |e 1a 16 Pals 16 4 oe ee 
1875__..| 1.910) 2.180} 1.885) 1.955) 2.088] 2.259) 2. 407| 3. 231) 2.882) 2.687) 2.690) 2.755, 2. 878) 3.219) 2.378 
1876____| 1.864} 2,099} 1. 693} 1.859] 1.846] 1.819} 1.830} 3.322) 2.804) 2.626) 2.805) 2. . 974) 3.018] 2.183 
1877__..] 1.947) 2.174} 1.953) 1.772) 2.182} 2.185) 2.192) 3.786] 2.942) 2.772) 2.994 2.798) 3. 140) 3. 167| 2. 458 
1878____| 1.969} 2, 217] 1.978] 2.158} 2. 255) 2.277) 2.258] 8.738] 3.122) 2.983] 3.029) 2.793) 3.226) 3.345) 2.573 
1879__..| 1.888) 2.137] 2.044) 2.080) 2.221) 2.253] 2.228) 3.630) 3.066) 2.971) 2.908) 2.417)______ 3.444) 2. 484 
1880__..| 1.885] 2,096] 1. 999) 2.041] 2.135) 2.222] 2.156) 2.959) 2.514) 2.806) 2. 868) 2. 076)_____. 3.476) 2. 442 
1881__.-| 1.820} 1.970] 1.862} 2.016) 1.988] 2.152} 1. 895) 2.989] 2.164) 2.666) 2.856) 1.828) 3. S41) 8. 168) 2.446 
1882____| 1.715) 1.9938} 1. 808] 1.948) 2.156} 2. 249) 2.024) 2.605) 2.888) 2.505) 2.879) 1.951) 3.300) 2. 706) 2.391 
1883_...| 1.790] 2. 088) 1.986} 1.673) 2.196) 2.297) 2.193) 2.373) 2.424) 2.504] 2.516) 2.141) 3.128] 2.614) 2. 402 
1884____| 1.651; 1.908} 1.942) 2.189) 2.170) 2.258] 2. 222) 2.879) 2. 225) 2.572) 2.553, 1.900 2.952) 2.342) 3.323 
1885__-.| 1.883] 1. 888} 1.419] 1.756) 2.058} 1.950) 1.569) 2.270) 2.211) 2.486) 2.563, 2.026 2.749) 2. 103) 2.216 
1886_...| 1.756] 1.853} 1.845! 1.890) 2.098} 2.114) 2.180) 2.131) 2.208) 2. 420) 2.415) 2.023) 2. 135) 2. 436) 2.142 
1887__..| 1.89 | 1.880} 1.989) 2.089) 2.260) 2.125) 2.255) 2.074) 2.268! 2.328) 2.538) 2. (62 2. 301) 2.394) 2.245 
1888__._] 1.978} 1.976} 1.967] 1.851) 2.280) 2.111) 2.10 | 2.025) 2.197) 2.312) 2.445) 2.125 aes 2.429) 2.349 
1889___.| 1.957} 1.869} 1.932} 1.722) 2.286] 2.076) 2.18 | 1.709) 1.927) 2. 285) 2.415) 2.128) 2.185) 2.370) 2.165 
18%)___-| 1.915] 1. 858] 1.910) 1.584) 2.254) 2.094] 2.25 | 2.056) 2.022) 2. 149] 2.359) 2.004) 2.045) 2. 403) 2. 167 
1891__..| 1.869) 1.818] 1.905! 1.601) 2.108} 2.070) 2.23 | 2.155) 2.073) 2.322] 2.408) 2.205) 2.059) 2. 483) 2. 142 
1892_--.| 1.916] 1. 828 1. 887 1.589) 2.183) 2.028] 2.00 | 2.181) 2. 101) 2.308; 2.464) 2.045) 2.104) 2. 448) 2.125 
1893_._.| 1.869} 1.835] 1. 832) 1.551) 2.195) 1.968] 1.98 | 1.989) 1.999) 2.095] 2.414) 1.981) 1.987) 2. 432) 2.103 
1894.2 22) T.85L) 2. 794 1.857) 1.509) 2.069; 1.993) 2.00 | 1.905} 1.925) 1.891] 2.191) 1.778) 1.758) 2.365! 1.985 
1895_...| 1.819} 1.770] 1.837) 1.560) 2.215) 1.971] 2.06 | 1.980) 1.995) 2.146) 2.411) 2.119 1. 962) 2.318] 2.049 
1896___-| 1.769} 1.'752| 1.838] 1.641) 2.148] 1.950; 1.88 | 1.952] 1.979) 2.108) 2.375) 2.117) 2.075) 2.187) 2.019 
1897__._| 1.811} 1.'754) 1.842] 1.543) 2.108] 1.958) 2.02 | 1.980) 1.979) 2.153) 2.269) 2.116 2. 101) 2. 254) 2.022 
1898_._.| 1.826) 1. 730 1. 806} 1.548) 2. 032/e1. 953] 2.02 | 1.943 1.938) 2.092] 2.352) 2. 05S} 1.945) 2.152) 1.973 
1899__..| 1.800) 1. 744 1. 766] 1.536) 2.074/a1. 937) 2.02 | 1.860] 2.014) 2. 036) 2.337) 2.055 1. 941| 2.243) 1, 925 
1900....| 1.805] 1. 754] 1.793) 1.540) 2.228) 1.952) 2.05 | 1.973) 2.024) 2.064) 2 346) 1.908) 1.968) 2.318) 2.003 
ih yeaa 742 1.799} 1.541] 1.993] 1.992) 2.09 | 1.984) 1.960} 2.085) 2.224) 1.9386 a oo 2.013 


a Excludes ferry earnings at Jersey City, N. J. bleased by the Boston and Maine Railroad. 


Average rates on grain, flour, and provisions, in cents per 100 pounds, through 
from Chicago to European ports, by all rail to seaboard and thence by steamers, 
from 18938 to 1902. 


| 
Shipped to— Articles. 1893. | 1894. | 180 5 | 1836. | 1897. | 1898. | 1889. . 1900. | 1901. | 1902. 
| i 
See lee a ee 2h eee |. A ake ae H ! 
| | [ | ) 

intverpool, 3.| "Grains. 34.1 | 32.5 | 32 33.5 | 33.6 | 34.55 29.72 | 29.48 21.47 | 20.85 

WO oe ae Sacked flour .| 35.13 | 33.16 | 34 | 34.3 | 86.81 | 87.66 | 30.12 | 27.9 | 23 23.5 

AN Snr oe | Provisions ...| 45.47 | 44.06 | 41.81 | 44.91 | 44.4 | 47.15 | 40.5 | 48.84 | 36 26.25 
Glaseow ..-=| Grait2.2 2 35.85 | 34.63 | 24.19 | 34.22 | 35223 | 36 32.385 | 30.98 | 24.1 21.75 

Ho =e Sacked flour .| 36.25 | 35.03 | 86.25 | 36.5 | 39.06 | 39.06 | 31.25 | 31.56 | 24.2 22.75 

iB fs eee Be Provisions ...| 48.28 | 46.59 | 49.69 | 49.97 | 52.5 | 52.5 | 44.69 | 55.31 | 45.16 | 41.83 
London’: -. Grain _-_---.-| 87.6 | 382.88 | 33.29 | 33.48 | 34 — | 35 30.6 | 31.1 | 23.23 | 21.746 

Do == Sacked flour | 87.94 | 34.93 | 35.13 | 35.28 | 36.12 | 37.25 | 33.5 | 35.01 | 25.5 24 

Doles Provisions -..| 48.28 | 45.75 | 48.03 | 47.15 | 48.14 | 49.69 | 44.14 | 55.87 | 44.75 | 39.06 
Antwerp: --2|<---- (3 ba gevegamerat 48.28 | 46.88 | 48.28 | 49.69 | 51.09 | 52.5 | 47.5 | 51.09 | 46.25 | 41.3 
Hambpuree ss |e CO see be soe noo 50 51 51 52 46 | 50 44 39 
Amsterdam |_..-- (cl alate aera 50 50 50 52 52 vas Pan pe rg {| 51 45 40 
Rotterdam..|..-.- om s 2 50 50 | 48 52 52 52.5 | 47 | BL 45 40 
Copenhagen |....- On ..= eee 55.31 | 55.31 | 55.31 | 58.12 | 57.28 | 58.13 | 51.72 | 55.31 | 47 ib) 
Stockholm ..|..... O=2. 52 "aa 66.56 | 66.56 | 66.56 | 69.37 | 68.53 | 69.25 | 62.97 | 64.5 | 58.25 | 45 
Stebel ye Wc (thoy Aart 55.31 | 55.31 | 55.31 7.58.12 | 57.28 | 58.13 | 51.72 | 55.31 | 47.75 | 42 
Bordeaux....|-...- do... 60 62.5 | 64.13 | 64.18 | 64.138 | 65.75 | 59.12 | 64.12 | 54.25 | 51.25 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF IMPORTS. 871 
AVERAGE PRICES FOR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
[From Division of Foreign Markets. ] 


Average import price of agricultural products imported into the Uniled States 
during each of the five fiscal years 1898-1907, 


[Tho import prices of merchandise here given represent ‘‘ the actual market value or wholesale 
price of such merchandise as bought and sold in usual wholesale quantities, at the time of expor- 
tation to the United States, in the principal markets of the country from whence imported, and 
in the condition in which such merchandise is there bought and sold for exportation to the 
United States, or consigned to the United States for sale, including the value of all cartons, 
cases, crates, boxes, sacks, and coverings of any kind, and all other costs, charges, and expenses 
incident to placing the merchandise in condition, packed ready for shipment to the United 
States.” (Act of June 10, 1890.) : 

The export prices are the actual market values in tho port of shipment. ] 


| Year ended June 30— 


Articles imported. A ae aL Geese OT a ees 
1898. 1899. | 1900, 1901. 1902. 


: 
ANIMAL MATTER. ) ) 
Animals, live: | | 
attle— } 
Oak breeding purposes -_.._-.---..- ange — = wares 2 cw 2 | =~. 16 | = 4 
ie ee te ee el oane oneal 2 ae 1. » 42 11. 45 3. 
= Potel Gabcte.. 222. 1222S doo 9,99 11. 62 12.47 13. 23 | 16.75 
orses— : 
For breedibg purposes -______------ do....| 181.82 277. 65 278. 25 374.15 432. 61 
_. De a ees Gaerne do_...| 117.92 | 129.01 | 131.64 | 14459 | 160.82 
i otal horses... .-2-_ sos 2eh aes 134.49 | 181.15 | 192.32 | 260.43 | 326.41 
eep— 
Kor breeding purposes ._....- n-21+-d0---. 14.05 19. 25 | 19. 1 24.1 ) 22.03 
Pees tee el a 9 "ee oy’ 3. 56 é 3. ‘ 
| Rotakabele 2. se do..| 28 3.47 | 358 | 873 | 3.53 
~ rte _ DL pe a pound_. 2 243 - 241 261 | 284 
stles 
ined, MsOried __. 2.022 wno ee Goes 2 9 . 823 .433 . 102 
Sorted, one ia or prepared __....-.-- ee -: :! 7 es : 02 
eye LS eS SE ivan ets aes ifo thei 8 85 85 05 .2 
| a) saa a a a do...-| 200 238 198 | ‘178 We 
ries eos : “= pS aie ons oe 
AL 7 EAA INO Se SR a a 3 eee any iG ; 3 g 
| aie Sina ania aap eae dol. ch ae 32]  :131 | “138 149 
Ns soot nid Pe eal an ad dozen _- . 049 085 | 065 O83 027 
peer: animal: | 
WVie— 
_ 0 See Se cee aoe pound. . 381 .169 | 608 1.05 .412 
ae or as reeled from the cccoon _do--.- 3. = 3. of 3 ot 3. =, 3.31 
SUS ME es ee ne alae ee eee © Qe -. .ol 421 | 24 .55 DT 
Reape sk do..2|. 68 2.89 | 3.47 2.89 3.00 
Wool and hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, 
and like animals— 
Cine Clothing 222 26. Pa pag iy 59 164 . 120 
cele, COMMER = 0. 2. 225 le! 199 196 176 
USS AEE 2) ro ; 05 . 092 
AV OBA WCO OL sector he ela een sae 12] - 106 
Total animal fibers ___.-...-.- .oi4 Bons 
ROR ate et i So ee he pes F . 104 100 
Hides and skins, other than furs: 
Wr hire naees. ts iit ee ne 3 ‘ : 118 18 
LN Sra OA eat? aD rel eR eg . 245 : = 9 “ 
7a | ht oe nS: Oe a 2 ft: 67 e 
"UM 12 aaa ear 16 172 173 
rele Bree age ree 48% 459 237 
“Oils. ees Sas SA ae do....| 404 173 180 217 189 
SiC ig al, ke ee ee eS pound -=|- £25... .O14 . 018 01s 064 
VEGETABLE MATTER. | | 
reels. oF wine lees .......-. 2... 2-2-2. pound... . 083 . 082 . O87 . O87 7 
MERU OM INC? ree gas aN oe Pe oot COT ee ele e == wc eek 90. 37 103. 00 110. 60 
8 a nl ae ee a Pa Recap ee Ieee ee . 864 . 799 . S04 
Cocoa and chocolate: 
* Cocoa— 
Crude, and leaves and shells of..pound-.- .186 .143 . 156 141 . 130 
ete OR i manufactured -.-.-..- ag : 4 _— a ; = _ 
ne COMOR oe Je Beak Jae lt z : 
VOTO O Cea 2 2 a eee ee aie eee kaye 3) . 151 187 .199 .197 193 
Total cocoa and chocolate .--.do-_--- .148 148 141 .145 13 
oleae Y 825.5-° RE Se irae) ey Cage ate SOO €6..2.1 TS 066 7 O74 065 
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Average import price of agricultural products imported into the United States 
during each of the five jiscal years 1898—1902—-Continued. 


| Year ended June 30— 


Articles imported. a 
1898. 1889. 1900. 1801. 1902. 


TEGETABLE MATTER—continued. 


Cofiee substitutes: 
Chicory root— 
RaW. UNSTOUNG 226-0 eee pound.-}| $0.016 $9. 015 $0. 015 $0. 019 $0. 020 
Roasted, ground, or otherwise prepared, 
pow.) Sale ree ene . 933 . 084 . 032 . 035 
Total Chicory rootes-. 222-2 POMMCse tna sean 027 .019 . 024 028 
Other <a 3 a ae Bee eee eee dO. 63 . 087 . 089 . 044 . 051 
Total coffee substitutes ------ dokesale ae eee . 083 . 028 | . O84 | . 038 
Fibers, vegetable: 
Gatton. Ae. cee eee dieses . 095 . 100 118 | . 146 .119 
Plas = ~ 2 2 ee ee ee renee ton.24)|| (2155.88 201. 81 236. 80 2738. 44 269.55 
Henep sckc. 2 2 3.2 cd eee eee ee do_---| 189.49 121.06 132. 43 153. 52 167. 48 
istle, or "Pampico fiber... .2. ete= 2 do_---| 50.84 64. 31 82. 65 70. 08 63. 84 
Fue and jute: butis:<-e.e8 Ce hese do_.. 2122.6 27.61 38. 53 42.78 34. 49 
Mintlia Har... coco 2 25a eee eee do_.--| 64.44 116. 77 168. 27 162. 69 186. 97 
Sisal OTe08:.. J Racin soe sakes eens See Ce ees 128.12 DS Aes 113.77 133. 52 
Oihers. 264.4 as eee eee ae aes cee do..--| 62.22 68. 74 81. 36 95. 46 107. 61 
Fruit juices, n.e.s.: 
Prune juice or prune wine ---------- gallon-.- . 880 . 7176 815 . 713 . 769 
Other, including cherry juice--.-.-.--.-- doze . 489 aus 617 . 498 .519 
Wotal 5c ajeet a see eee oot ee Corea. 621 . 631 . 107 . 600 . 668 
Fruits and nuts: 
Fruits, fresh or dried— 
Currants ---.- -- i, fide S22 ee PR OURS 033 . 026 025 . 037 . 084 
Dates sae: bo eee os ae eee Ceres 027 025 021 020 017 
Liye Pee aga ames cree aut es LY PYRO. Uae dos. + 053 049 058 046 . 044 
Lemons Sn iee-! ae ee ee On Sa ees O19 23 024 . 020 
Oranges.) s.c ee eS hnke 5 a Go. ahh eee 2 013 O16 014 .015 
Plims and prumes'=. (wees = eae ee dort. . 130 . 106 . 108 - 084 . 084 
aisha 2 ee ae sR oe ee doe . 058 . 057 . 052 O77 . 060 
Nuts—Almondse ere 2 ee ee eee do... e415 .123 . 150 . 184 126 
Ginger, preserved or pickled--.----+------- (6 Fo Seams | 2a eS Aare . O44 . 042 051 . 043 
Grain and grain products: 
Grain— 
Barley os. cara aoe ere buskel.- . 351 486 . 480 . 492 579 
Cornignaive) 42. Ae shee aan eta ase Gostee . 433 388 . 783 . 661 . 734 
Oasis 2 eee ae ae eel eae de Goccee . 370 . B85 442 . 434 . 468 
Tey Oia Maweek Memes t aa ete ook eae do... . 404 | 2. 44. 1.11 717 1.10 
WY thibient's  S areas Ss cn a ee doz... . 952 . 182 159 . 697 . 663 
Motalorain® 22. sence aes Gotees . 907 . 10d . 633 . 646 624 
Grain products— | 
Meal and flour— 
@atmealy 3: 22-232 eee pound... . 055 . 059 057 . 057 . 058 
Wiheat flour.<2.2.--seeeeeo see barrel_. 4,46 4.48 5. 26 5. 34 6.21 
Malt barleys-4: 4 5a=-250 = eee bushel__ $25 892 938 1.01 . 970 
Payres eo bo ast oe ee ee ee eee ton-- 8. 92 5.81 7.09 7.91 7.88 
WO PR 5. 2 eee Soe ee eee ee pound... . 273 . 449 276 . 3826 . 297 
TGP OL. 2-2 eee eee ee ee Go. 2! . 586 543 027 447 . 339 
Bicories TOOG-s- 220. se0- 6 eee ee GGiee ks O17 . 016 . 016 017 .018 
Liquors, alcoholic: 
Distilled spirits— 
Of domestic manufacture, returned, proof 
eallgn | .c238s. 6. sa55 eee 86 . 836 . 918 . 908 . 931 
Brand yess see eee proof gallon_- 2. 87 2.85 2.85 2.90 2.88 
Othene: -7 2: Sab oo ee Gores . 80 1.37 1.47 1.47 1. 46 
Total distilled spirits ........- do... 1.21 1.29 1.45 1.45 1.47 
Malt liquors— 
Unbottled. 22-2 22565-— eee gallon_- . 285 . 296 . 291 . 294 . 281 
Bottled)... 22 2Aat eo See ee dos 948 . 999 . 998 1.01 .970 
Totaltmailp liquors ee -sesseese dos: 479 . 523 522 . 524 . 501 
W ines— 
Champagne and other sparkling, dozen 
Quarts ...232-.22 eee eee 14,58 13.98 18. 27 14.75 14.71 
Still wines— 
Unbottle@:.. ..- sa-se epee gallon..- « tel . 698 . 689 . 697 . 650 
Bottled: 2254.20 2c. eee doz. qts-- 4.88 4.90 4.94 4.51 4. 64 
Oil. cakes: -c.xc22- eee pound... . 004 . 005 . 007 . 143 . 008 
Oils, vegetable: Olive, salad .-..-------- gallon_.- 1. 25 lei ed al 1.29 1.18 
Opium, crude... U2. 6oeso eee eee pound... 2.14 2.38 2.06 2.16 2.28 
Opium, prepared... ---2 7 --2 see eee dor.-s 6.51 6. 67 7.48 8:20 Jjescen ae 
Rice, rice meal, etc.: 
BRC ode ois wea Soe ee ee COzeas . 022 020 . 020 . 021 . O21 
Rice flour, rice meal, and broken rice__do--_-- . 016 O15 .016 017 016 
Total ese =. ees eee Go. = . 020 019 . 020 . 020 . 019 


Seeds: Flaxseed, or linseed.............- bushel__ nem et 1.07 1. 40 1.29 1.52 


Se ee 
: 


AVERAGE PRICES OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 873 


Average import price of agricultural products imported into the United States 
during each of the five fiscal years 1898-1902—Continned. 


ee 


: Year ended J une 20— 


Articles imported RENNES i. 7 AEE a 
1808, | 1889. | -1900. | 1901 1902 
VEGETABLE MATTER—continued. ) / 
Spices: 
erates | ) 
RIN OD Se a deere ca ea names ena on pound..| $0.273 $0. 241 $0. 221 $0. 197 $0. 184 
per,  thoke OE WING 6 22 on oes wane “3 kn aeee . 065 . 088 . 098 .112 .109 
Other 7 RE a en ek haem Oe 0s... . 065 072 070 074 | 076 
‘Potal MTEOPOUNG 4552. A ee do- . O74 088 088 101 098 
(Chgset: (oS a ee, ae see ee ee rote ae . 100 099 086 104 100 
OUR SOLCES Cae faa oon wees goss: . 076 090 088 101 098 
COG i eS a as SE do .O17 O16 019 025 (20 
EE OS oe a Sind cwewslaanaxcss ton 3. 08 2.20 2. 87 3. 72 3.93 
Sugar and molasses: 
SO ieee ae 5 Sear gallon._| 151 . 156 127 | . 098 07 
Sugar— | ; ; 
Raw— . 
fe Se ae Se Se pound..-| .019 021 021 | .022 | 016 
ER SSE Te SE pe O6-c-. - 023 . 024 . 026 | - 023 | O18 
MMSE 025... eect do... 022 024 -025| 028 ‘013 
Ee Sa ee aos. 024} - .027 . O84 | 027 024 
Total suger .1.-.-4-22--=+-.--- do...- . 022 024 025 | 023 018 
ak Spa RS SES ER re aS ra eats ee oy. 140 131 124 | .123 124 
Tobacco 
DMRPGS Ee nc eS 2 i asa ee (Coe 981 1.05 921 904 | . 887 
Pilemand other leaf: .-..../22-2.-L2.--- v3 Ku a . dol . 561 581 | 510 | .427 
SCR ss cit IOI, Co ccna tects do_.-- 715 705 | . 678 | . 607 | 517 
IS aU gar cans Seema ee do), 2a 454 | 472 | 3.52 | 238 
Vegetables, fresh or dr fen, 
Beans and dried 102 Te oe oe bushel. - . 912 . 899 1.09 | 1.19 1.31 
ee et re Seed anne esas ao..33 . 878 . GAT . 65 | . 658 . 76 
[All's [hd Qe Re Se ane ee ae yee doe: 404 555 945 | 604 413 
ee gallon 261 252 251 | 252 272 


Average export price of domestic agriculiural products exported from the United 
States during each of the five fiscal years 1898-1902. 


Year ended June 30— 
Articles exported. —SSaa eT 
1898. | 1899. | i900. | 1901. | 1902. 
ANIMAL MATTER. | | 
Animals, live: ‘ ) 
eR ene tease number..| $86.12 | $78.35 | g7z.11 | gs1.81 | 76.11 
Ths. Lot eS RE ge i A! dg.-2: 7.67 6.88 (ee a 10. 68 10.56 
Vile: WSLS a 2 eg Se ee do.---| 120-1 118. 93 117. 62 107.89 | 97.53 
ER ke ei oe do....| 82.09 76.52 90. 38 93.31 +| $7.60 
urunnnae: Scie os ie | So comer ans Saas dots. 6.08 5. 96 5.83 6. 49 5. 41 
See ne ee pound... 27 275 . 288 281 | . 292 
Dairy products 
ati een ee es a ee ele a (oto re 150 AG): | -1%2 .173 4 180 
(OWE RSVE 2 Silla Fa Se aa ee Oana do-25- O86 O87 | . 102 . 0899 | 101 
el 8) i on hanes wn vas een ces dozen 163 174 | . 166 183 195 
Fibers, animal: 
oul OATES ee Se eee ees pound... 123 125 . 189 ery 8 oe .120 
DRI reser oe ee Le oe oe do-2.. 149 141 176 - 130 | 108 
Le 52 SA arc ore Rea A G0.—. 3 . 135 . 140 iT 139 | 113 
OSL WYE) Soy 2 I SR eg ey emda aon . 050 . O94 . 096 . 04 .098 
’ Hides and skins, other than furs_.......... Goose. . O88 . 092 . 107 . 095 . 097 
Meat and meat products: 
eat— ) 
Beef— ; 
ERE) =e fe NR SN a do... . O84 083 090 C91 | . 096 
Cured— 
Sortie Or pickle@s: 0: ox. eae BOnW22 . 053 . 054 057 057 | . 062 
Pla ee, a mE 5 poe . O94 . 092 . 085 (92 | . 089 
otal GUICO Jose 22 2. 5 Go... . 055 . 055 058 057 . 063 
Catinedet see re Ap Asi Dew. 8 Cou... . 088 091 O94 099 . 100 
Motel heeft... 2-22 bee: do:.-. - 080 081 087 38 093 
Rinemiie sae eet oo ee boa a0... 085 78 083 067 O86 
Pork— 
IPOs Nee ny eee ae ee Pe Gore O67 . 066 CT4 079 0s3 
Cured— 
ae See ee ie ee a eg UO-3.. O71 . O74 . 076 O82 093 
PRISE 2 aI ody Sie eee a. Low ce . 095 . 092 . 104 105 Sirk 
Salted coy dm oY Cel Sel C20 1S ee COHs: - 056 . 058 . 062 . 072 . 087 
Motel Cured <4) 5.2. 585 GO s<s6 075 07 . 080 . 087 . O97 
OT: Ses eee eee ee RN et ce Ch inpetinie cta O77 .079 . O87 
otal Pork . 22.25... c-b an do.<-2 075 075 . 080 . 086 . 096 
Sausage and sausage meat...._...- Se ceeeeved, cache kode wn wabtel akcuenan . 094 . 102 
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Average export price of domestic agricultural products exported from the United 
States during each of the jive fiscal years 1898—1902—Continued. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Year ended June 30— 


Articles exported. SSS 
1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
ANIMAL MATTER—continued. 
Meat and meat products—Continued. 
Meat products— 
Late 2,2. eee eee pound.-| $0.056 $0. 059 $0. 063 $0. 076 $0. 094 m 
Lard compommils.-: 22 ane ee vo he Saas 052 . 054 057 062 074 5 
Oils— : 
etd-oil s.85 54: eee ete gallon... 395 450 457 512 ae | 
eo OILs.sa oe pe ee pound._| 060 064 .072 078 - 088 - 
Ger 235 oe cee allon_- . 409 . B87 . 453 . 450 . 572 ra 
Oleomargarine (imitation butter)pound. . 089 . 092 . 098 . 097 - 105 a) 
Steam. 5 dee oe eee eee 2 ke a OAT 048) |5.. 2.) a f 
TAT OW. Woe er ee ee doz. 2: . 088 O41 . 049 . 059 . 056 5 
VEGETABLE MATTER. rae f 
Cider. 25 so eee ee gallon-- ; 129 131 . 133 132 .181 3 
Coffee: ‘ 
Creemoanrraw 22.02., L a ee ae POU sh ee See ee ee eee 146 .118 : 
Roasted:or prepared. 2225 2s oe ee G0 sca Se eee OR eee - 160 
(EOE S 3-22 oes Canoe GO. 2.22 est eee eo er .119 : 
oe 1 69. 12 65. 22 64. 47 76. 35 78. 28 
re A 4 a . id ah | - . 
Sea island. -....-....----+.--+-------- oa Y7T 167 164 197 203 
Wolsit ices See 30.19 28.24 | . 39.52 48.07 42.12 — 
RGR Srna ns Se” 5 ee ase pound _- 059 055 O77 . 094. 0383 
Waste cotion 224-00 ee pound... . O41 037 . 045 . O51 . 034 
Oban. ae eee: je oes. . 060 055 . 078 . 094 - 083 
Fruits, fresh or dried: : 
Apples; fresh 2b i re ees barrel..|- 2.78 3.18 2.74 2.33 3.54 
Apples, Grieder ve ds eet oe eee pound... . 061 . 065 . O64 ~ , 053 . 076 
Apricots, drinw)=s:5.....368 ee GO. 50d Seals oe ee Soserae: - 092 
Priiies 2 mae eee a ig do....| 0ef|. 06a | 1004) an "060 F 
Raisine |: ee ee days 054 . 052 . 058 . 062 . O64 5 
(iNSON es == Ce Ce eR ee ee, on. =: 3. 67 3.99 5.18 5. 38 5. 56 
Glucose and grape 'SU@Aar.. oon cokae oe neen (ko ema .015 . O16 . 016 015 - O01 ' 
Grain and grain preducts: t 
Grain— : 
BBB. Sacer ante pier cri oa Sica aah bushel - 493 607 47 . 458 - 458 
Buck whew. sees: = aces wha do... 430 . 552 597 . 640 - 625 
Corn: QnaiZze)? \ cv ee ee eee 355 396 407 . 464 . €08 
ORNS ee ec re a ee do 22 298 B33) . 802 .3lT AT 
fat ee Oe on Ae he Pr adOs. se 568 585 . 612 . 568 . 586 
W feat... 2-82 22. ERE oe a gp. . 983 748 . 718 . 733 123 
Totals - 3) Sass dos. >. .562 534 . 485 . 549 . 684 
Grain products— 
Meal and flour— 
Cam nines 25 lo earner barrel__ 233 2. 24 2. 28 2. 30 3.01 
Omimeds ea os Lg eee ae et pound_. 021 . 022 023 025 027 
ve fouree. - e barrel._ 3.46 SAL 3.38 3.50 3. 55 
Whest figur._..-.8. eee eee 4.51 3.95 3. 62 3. 72 3.70 
Bran, middlings, and mill feed ___-- ton 14.58 15. 65 15. 84 7.43 19. 65 
Male.) 21 ue Se Sear eee bushei_- 107 6 725 . 689 . 665 
Distillery and brewery refuse ------ ton. MOS Oe 22 5st i eee aces 16.79 17. 32 
: Bread and biseuit --.2:. 2902. vez pound . 049 049 051 . 049 . 052 
MOM - obo Rs 6 ceed ou eo eee ton 14. 07 13: 23 13. 65 16.58 16. 82 
Hepes 2.225 Ss eae cs See pound: . 154 eye! 135 165 - 145 
Liquors, aleoholie: 
Distilled spirits— 
Alcohol, including cologne spirits, proof 
salon oe 22 ices ee 283 . 289 333 411 . 600 
Brandy 22223 kee proof gallon.- 1.59 1.49 1. 04 1.84 1.25 
Rui... 4.2 \acepensas oo ae bes 39 1.38 1.35 1.36 1.30 
Whisky— 
Bourboki <2... ase eee sh at Bee 1.19 . 886 1.31 1.04 
Sanieay Sosee eee BO ers LS 1.32 1.57 1.78 
Total whisky .20....5. 3 do... 885 1.31 . 928 1.37 1.19 
Othen.... 6-26... _ ase ee Bos - . 818 1.25 1.34 1.90 1.09 
Total distilled spirits. -__- A625... . 637 . 7173 1.038 1, 2% 1.15 
Malt liquors— 
Unbottled::35—:-; .... 3242 gallon... . 226 257 . 255 . 238 218 
. Bottled ...222-o cic 2 doz. qts 1.22 1.21 1.238 1.22 1.46 » 
Wines— ; 
Unlbottled ... «si .2esr i. ee gallon_- 450 417 409 413 . 438 
Bottied-..:.. ss = eee doz. qts 4.83 4.7 5. OF 4, 34 3. 92 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 
OPT. ac sann = «~ eee oe eee pound 009 009 010 O10 -O11 
Cotton-eeed ... 12S: eee ao... 009 009 O10 010 012 
Flaxseed! or linseaii. 2. 2 See ie O10 O11 O11 012 -013 
ote... <2cukienn aoe se . 009 . 009 O10 Oil . 012 


AVERAGE PRICES OF EXPORTS. 875 


. Average export price of domestic agricultural products exported from the United 
States during each of the five fiseal years 1898-1902—Continned, 


| Year ended Jt une eo 
Articles exported. ———$<$—_— —————— 
. 1898. | 1899. | 1900, | 1901. 1%. 
VEGETABLE MATTER—continued. | | ) 
Oils, vegetable: | 
Fixed or expressed— 
ee I Ty a OE aD DER nr ee gallon..| $0.218 90.239; 30.308 | 6.381 $f). 415 
MEGEEOL) HOO, SOE 98 os Se dots SUS 7 . 252 . 239 O01) > .d3D . 393 
LAYS Se en eS Sage eae neeD do 427 -446 523 | 667 . 672 
Volatile, or essential—Peppermint - -pound.. 1.24 1.01 1.01 1.06 1.51 
Rice, rice meal, ete.: 
A i ea i a cn crate do-_.- . 043 045 . 089 040 - 048 
Rice bran, a AAC POSH... 22-22 Ge... 3 006 . 006 006 008 
SNS a ra AO rs 010 16 007 0098 
. (ys AN ay a RRL ag ae Sains Ra one ee cer Gone | oe os tes 1.4% 1.15 1. 42 
: Seeds: | 
: 5 lh a NR pound_.- - 006 | 006 | 007 | 008 009 
Miaxseed, or linseed... ...---<..<.--=.. bushel.. . 899 . 995 Ts a 1.57 1.56 
Grass seed— | 
(STR Se, ame eee es pound... 061 063 O74 . 089 . 082 
| I TED Ka 18 01a le Realy A 2 a pe Se ee Go: 22 681 031 (i354 O41 | . 063 
EE re oe ee 8 ee ee. S wiaas go... . 019 021 021 020 . 923 
Sugar, molasses, and sirup 
ee ae ee gallon _- 070 O78 12 117 . 143 
: RE cate an aca ens Ba pee 105 146 151 145 - 138 
Sugar— . 
: Lic 7b) cathe s GS aN RN Ts = ui nape eer ree pound_. 038 . 085 | . 085 O41 | . 039 
: Rae A i ek See Lt kt Moe 050 045 . O45 050 . 041 
| TOtSE SUPE? - oo). 25.45 54es = lope O49 O45 | . 045 U50 . O41 
: Tobacco . ) 
Ss ee eee a0. 4. . 087 092 | 087 090 | 2 
Stems and i ca MSS ees SES 5 (o meee . 023 026 | 026 . 020 | 02 
} pA ela a ese e ines MO..2- . 084 080 085 . 085 . 080 
Vegetables, fresh or ee | ; 
¥ Penmn eM pease. so bushel_. 1.28 1.44 1.59 | 1.84 | 1.9% 
. OL TRS ODS eI SI aa eee ee 907 814 835 | 871 | 1.8 
“ a ES Seen do.__.- . 761 77 | . 74 | . 699 1.07 
% LLCS i Oe eee ear A602... 1.06 ne YS 1.10 | i 1.36 
y Se Se eet SY 2s RS Se ere Se gallon. 119 126 | . 109 | 158 | . 206 
= . 


Station. Cattle Sheep. | Hogs 
: 

ES a hs ce ee emcee ennb GO | , 9 eee 
(7 AWELE | saeco RR ap er eae bo te ae 62 8 | 5 
ERETREONIGR, Css Ried te ey tt co pene ene. eae NO eo Se ke 58s | 118 | 7 
ERG coe oe RS op hee I a ee 1 eettad he Pee 
a Sy SON RMS crea So NR AT , yp eA pee 
IN aie. Leet (ones Roe AS 2 | 2 | 1 
Nts, Waa ot vei ed asian mamene | ee SSF ee 
ET TAREE gO Seo tahte a a ae needs Sicko asad pete om aie 1 ete a aa 
NRT SNe ee rn tee wk oa aan oe Cn nin atom awenfie ame nen Jy RE oS ae | sicher 
ERED GTN ne cee 2 ra ee eo en eee rh, Rea ees Rt eee 
yo SEIU the JS ARSE GG Se 2 CE a ee ne en Fh RAS ae ) ps PS 
SO TNR en al a ee Se ec nce sits Sele hepa rl A. Gee se 
arene er Sg el SE lena cnme Seeger aes 
SLA 0 au 8 Se ieee a an a a a § | 2 5 
Newport. ee eee ee ee SE os bn ee ane oe na are maka 19 | ae 
Island Pond, jhe aoe oe SNe 5 eat Sn ee ee ae ae ree ee ae ] 5 | 3 
RTS) ie TA Sa Se AS 101 T lee 
Bn Heat eT are se oie cman ant 45 59 | + 
NE Re i a) ee Te oO ok daa aweentananee 2 ees SE 
OL STIR TPE ab Raa EEE og So i a aaa ot ere Oe eee eee 4 6 L 
nee ee vada awe a duals emevepen el Pega | 7 

Coe ES sh Nes ape se SR | 1,214 231 | 33 


There were also imported through the port of New York and quarantined under 
the supervision of the Athenia, N. J., station, 133 animals other than domestic, 
including 46 deer, 43 camels, 9 antelopes, 5 aoudads, and 2 elephants. Similar 
importations at other points bring the total of imported animals that were quar- 
antined up to 1,649. 
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RATIO OF POPULATION TO AREA. 


The following table from Bulletin 24, Division of Statistics, shows the changes in 
density of population of the several States, as reported by the census enumerators 
each ten years from 1850 to 1900. It affords an opportunity for comparisons with 
statistics of the principal crops, including acreage, yield, etc., from 1866 to the present, 
as presented on page 761 and following pages. The areas given, it will be noted, 
include only land. 


Areas in 1900 and density of population of the United States for fifty years, by States. 


[The density of population is obtained by dividing the population of each State and Territory and of 
the United States by its total land area in square miles at each census. In computing density of 
population for the United States, the areas and population of Alaska and Hawaii in 1900, of Alaska 
in 1890, and of Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 1880 are not considered. The area of Indian 
reservations, outside of Indian Territory, is included in the area of the States and Territories in 
which they are severally situated, and in that of the United States prior to 1890, although the 
population of these Indian reservations was not ascertained, and for this reason can not be con- 
sidered in figuring density of population at the censuses prior to 1890. See Vol. I, part 1, Pop., 
Census 1900. ] 


= = oo 


Number per square mile. 


ae ee: Land 
States and Territories. a Ca | nnn mn memes 
pres, TO an 1860. 1870. 1880. | 1890. 1900. 
‘ 
Sq. mi 2 
IVE aRUTRG TS ae nes) SPN carne peer nets 29, 895 19.5 vA 21 PA ea 221 23.2 : 
New, Hampshines.ccasere cca 9, 005 383 36. 2 39.3 38.5 41.8 45.7 
MGTIO TE Sa eke See eh armere 9,185 34. 4 34.5 36.2 36.4 36. 4 37.6 r 
Messe CHISCLiSE ete eee ee nae eee 8, 040 eo 7 153.1 181.3 221.8 278.5 348.9 
Rhode Jsland: ss. oe eee 1, 053 136 160.9 200.3 254.9 318.4 407 
Gonnecticutweces.- cateeseeaccks 4, 845 76.5 95 110.9 128.5 154 187.5 
New. Yorks 224520) Lee ee 47, 620 65 81.5 2 106.7 126.1 “152.6 
New Jersey: 2 > -.a2c he ceem aces 7,925 65. 7 90. 1 121.5 u 5) Po / 193. 8 250.3 
Pennsylivamnia...2 eases. tee cac 44,985 51.4 64.6 78.3 95. 2 116.9 140.1 
Delanwaresos cc. see ee eee 1, 960 46.7 57.3 63.8 74.8 86 94.3 - 
Bioy land 's.\3 5... 2 eer eres 9, 860 59.1 69.7 79.2 94.8 105.7 120.5 
District of Columbig=--s....--- 60 861.5.| 1,251.3 | 2,195 2,960.4 | 3,839.9 | 4,645.3 
Varina: Cee rene ee ete ne a oe 40, 125 21.9 24.6 80.5 31.0 41.3 46.2 
West) Virginia) 225. scoteetoe ne DAT64D: | Saw e ooeee [ace ae opea ee ing 25: i: 31 38.9 
North: Carolinal..ocascenee iense 48, 580 17.9 20. 4 2251. 28.8 33.3 39 
South Carolinayascese steer 30, 170 De 3.8} 23.4 33 38a2 44.4 
GOOrPias sa he cee See eae eee 58, 980 15.4 17.9 20.1 26.1 31.2 37.6 
PIOTIGG ice be sean Sete ae er eee 54, 240 1.6 DAG 8.5 5 Thee? 9.7 
ODO UE Se eae se aac eee eee 40, 760 48.6 57.4 65. 4 78.5 90.1 102 - 
Tindiang= se. Fs «decor cemenee 35, 910 27.5 37.6 46.8 aaa 61.1 70.1 
GRE Ese) Epes ee ee moe 56, 000 Tee 30.6 45.4 55 68.3 86.1 
MiG Balinese so sn meee ce tree ae 57, 480 6.9 ae 20.6 28.5 "86.5 42.2 
WaASGCOnSioMe so. e yoo emcees | 64,450 .6 14.2 19.4 4 Sieol 38 
MUMMeESGta eke eeee. cbs | = 795205 (a) p29 5.6 9.9 16.5 2251 
MONG is ino aioe ee ova ac oaeierane 5d, 475 B35) 22 21.5 29.3 34.5 40.2 
MESOUITL co. 6, A oe asters 68, 735 9.9 Ve) 695 31.51 39 45.2 
North: Dakota. a eee eee 70, 195 b b b aay 4.5 
South: Dakot@es.: si cig. uneieed 76, 850 \ ieee caire a (?) (0) (2) { 4.5 5.2 
INE DIASK ai ieee co nee 76,840 see eee walt 1.6 5.9 | 13.8 13.9 
Kansas! 7. ee ae ec eee S700: Oe = iS) 4.5 1252 17.5 18 
RCW ae ne cece esc oane 40, 000 24.6 28.9 33 41.2 46.5 53. 7 
TEMMESSCE. <s.3sseee eens. fe es 41,750 24 26. 6 30.1 36.9 42.3 48.4 
PABBA... icc. 3 eee oan eee 51, 540 15 18.7 19.3 24.5 29.4 35.5 
MISSISAIDDI- u Jobe. ee. ses aes 46, 340 gen i Wal 17.9 24.4 | 27.8 33.5 
Louisiana. Sez pewee. = sae ee 45, 420 11.4 15.6 16 20. 7 24.6 30. 4 
TOw08 <<5:. i, ekeee te oes eens 262, 290 8 2.3 3.1 6.1 ! 8.5 11.6 
Indian Territonyeeees once ce 81; 0004). 3 awe e ae a ee ee eee 5.8 12.6 
Oklahoma reese: s soe eee Br B80 ils Sk eran Se ee ee Bt ee oe | ee 2 10.3. 
Arkansass-22 52200 2 ees 53, 045 4 8.2 9.1 15.1 i hae 24.7 
Momtana: Sse seee rt eee 145 53104 Sires eel eee Aa 3 af 5 ESC 
Wyoming... 7 ee emenarease O% D7 Dn le em ca a Sete eee ~All 32 .6 «2 
Colorado. ses. ees LOS GAb cee eee g 3 4 1.9 ae 5.2 - 
New Mexico. >... csckusee eee 122, 460 3 4 .8 1 1.3 1.6 
ATIZONG.2 fos <ccs eee TIS29005| nee oo Oa eee e! 4 .8 1 Bes 
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